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PREFACE. 


1 

I 


If  this  volume  are  presented  English  Translations  of  the 
three  Boman  ^Historians,  Sallust,  Elorus,  and  Yelleins  Pa- 
terculus. 

*^BajjiV&i"  an  eminent  scholar  once  remarked  to  me, 
^*  it  is  more  easy  to  dilute  than  to  tratumute"  It  is  hoped  that 
in  the  following  pages  the  reader  will  find  Sallnst's  Latin 
transmuted  into  English  without  any  unnecessary  dilution. 

Some  minor  liberties  have  been  taken  with  his  expressions, 
in  order  to  avoid  sti&ess,  and  to  represent  the  author  fairly 
in  an  English  dress ;  but  none  inconsistent  with  a  faithM 
adherence  to  his  sense. 

On  all  difficult  or  disputed  passages  the  commentators 
have  been  carefully  consulted,  Seferences  have  been  given 
in  the  notes,  wherever  they  appeared  necessary,  as  weU 
to  the  older  critics,  of  whom  Cortius  is  the  chief,  as  to  the 
more  recent,  among  who.ia>'t|he^]:^icipal  are  Gerlach,  Kritz, 
andDietsch.  •'-».,   ••**./     '//*:/'»». 

All  the  Pragments  of  Sallust  ijbat'oto'  be*,  of  any  inte- 
rest to  the  English  reader,  .^a^efjyfieii  tjhrdslated;  and  that 
nothing  might  be  wanting  :to  <  rejid^  'the  work  complete, 
versions  of  the  spurious  JBpi)3t|4&'^,'(V^iti;i^hich  present  a 
good  imitation  of  Sallust's  style,  and  *oI  ihe  Declamations 
which  pass  under  the  names  of  Sallust  and  Cicero,  have  been 
added. 

The  text  at  first  intended  to  be  followed  was  that  of  Cor- 
tina ;  but  the  readings  given  by  later  critics  appeared  often  so 
much  better,  that  they  were  adopted  in  preference ;  indeed, 
the  present  version  approaches  nearer  to  the  text  of  Kritz 
^han  to  that  of  any  other  editor. 


IV  CONTEKTS. 

Ploeus,  whose  work  has  come  down  to  us  entire,  is-ren- 
dered  with  similar  care  and  fidelity.  The  text  chiefly  fol- 
lowed is  that  of  Duker. 

What  remains  of  Yelleius  Pateeculus,  with  whom  time 
has  dealt  hardly,  had  been  so  well  translated,  in  many  places, 
by  Baker,  that  much  of  his  phraseology  has  been  adopted 
in  the  present  version.  The  text  followed  is  that  of  Krause, 
whose  corrections  and  comments,  had  they  appeared  earlier, 
might  have  saved  Baker  from  the  commission  of  some  extra- 
ordinarv  blunders.  J,  S.  W. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE  OF  SALLUST. 


Sallust  was  bom  at  Amitemum,  a  town  in  the  Sabine  territory,  on 
the  first  of  October^  in  the  year  six  hundred  and  sixty-siz^  from 
the  foundation  of  Borne,  eighty-seven  years  before  Christ,  and  in  the 
seyenth  consulship  of  Marius. 

The  name  of  his  father  was  Caius  Sallustius';  that  of  his  mother  is 
unknown.  His  family  was  thought  by  Crinitus,  and  some  others,  to  have 
been  patrician,  but  by  Gerlach,  and  most  of  the  later  critics,  is  pro- 
nounced to  have  been  plebeian,  because  he  held  the  office  of  tribune  of 
the  people,  because  he  makes  observations  unfavourable  to  the  nobility 
in  his  writings,  and  because  his  grandson,  according  to  Tacitus*,  was 
only  of  equestrian  rank. 

The  ingenuity  of  criticism  has  been  exercised  in  determining 
whether  his  name  should  be  written  with  a  double  or  single  /.  Jerome 
Wolfius*,  and  Gerlach,  are  in  favour  of  the  single  letter,  depending 
chiefly  on  inscriptions,  and  on  the  presumption  that  the  name  is 
derived  from  solus  or  saL  But  inscriptions  vary;  the  etymology  of  the 
word  is  uncertain;  and  to  derive  it  from  sal  would  authorise  either 
mode  of  spelling.  All  the  ta^^  'a^itborg,  Ijoth  in  prose  and  poetry, 
have  the  name  with  the  dcSik^.lettfef^,  and  •j/^lm^8  better,  as  Vos- 
sius*  remarks,  to  adhere  to  their,  practice.  :A A9i;ig:tS%  Glreeks,  Dion 
and  Eusebius  have  the  single  le^irf,  ii>^Qp^e  other  'writers  it  is  found 
doubled.  '     *-".V.^     ^'^  ' 

Another  question  raised  res^ecHTjgJiift  namVi^  whether  he  should  be 
called  SaUustius  Crispus,  or  ^Q^pt^^lhiriu3*^'J!he  latter  mode  is 
adopted  by  Le  Clerc,  Cortius,  Havetcam J*  .and ^'tome  other  critics; 
but  De  Brosses^  argues  conclusively  in  fevour  of  1;he  former  method; 
as  SaUustius,  from  its  termination,  is  evidently  the  name  of  the 
family  or  gens ;  and  Crispus,  which  denotes  quelque  habitude  du  corps, 
only  a  surname  to  distinguish  one  of  its  branches.  Crispus  Sal- 
lusiius  is  found,  indeed,  in  manuscripts ;  and,  according  to  Cortius,  in 
the  best ;  but  on  what  reasonable  grounds  can  it  be  justified?    It  was 

1  Etiseb.  Cbron.  >  Clinton,  Fast.  Bom. 

*  De  Brosses,  Vie  de  Sail,  §  2 ;  Glandorp.  Onomast. 

*  Ann.,  iiL,  80.  *  Apud  Voss. 
«Vit.  Sail.  '  Vie  de  Sail.,  §  1. 
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perhaps  adopted  bj  some  cop3rist  from  the  ode  of  Horace*  addressed  to 
Sallust's  nephew,  and  inconsiderately  continued  bj  his  successors. 

He  was  removed  earlj  in  life  to  Borne,  that  he  might  be  educated 
under  Atteius  Fraetextatus,  a  celebrated  grammarian  of  that  age,  who 
styled  himself  Fhilologus,  and  who  was  afterwards  tutor  to  Asinius 
Follio^.    Atteius  treated  Sallust  with  very  great  distinction'. 

He  may  be  supposed  to  have  soon  grown  conscious  of  his  powers*; 
and  appears  at  an  early  period  of  his  life  to  have  devoted  himself  to 
study,  with  an  intention  to  distinguish  himself  in  history*. 

His  devotion  to  literature,  however,  was  not  so  great  as  to  detain 
him  from  indulgence  in  pleasure ;  for  he  became,  if  we  allow  any 
credit  to  the  old  declaimer,  infamous,  atatis  tirociniOf  for  debauchery 
and  extravagance.  He  took  possession  of  his  father's  house  in  his 
father^s  lifetime,  and  sold  it;  an  act  by  which  he  brought  his  father  to 
the  grave;  and  he  was  twice,  for  some  misconduct,  arraigned  before  the 
magistrates,  and  escaped  on  both  occasions  only  through  the  peijury 
of  his  judges*. 

When  we  cite  this  rhetorician,  we  must  not  forget  that  we  cite  an 
anonymous  reviler,  yet  we  must  suppose  with  Gerlach,  and  with 
Meisner,  the  German  translator  of  Sallust,  that  we  quote  a  writer  who 
grounded  his  invectives  on  reports  and  opinions  current  at  the  time  in 
which  he  lived. 

Sallust  next  thought  of  aspiring  to  political  distinction';  but  '*  the 
usual  method  of  attaining  notice,*'  says  De  Brosses',  '*  which  was  to 
secure  friends  and  clients  by  pleading  the  causes  of  individuals  at  the 
bar,  he  seems  not  to  have  adopted;"  since,  as  is  known,  no  orations 
spoken  by  him  are  in  existei\ce,.andf  t^ti^Vhought,  no  mention  is  made 
of  such  oratioqs^im  aay^  &t£er  ^lAh^r.  *\*J  \ 

Mention,  {fOV^f^n^  i}  i^e  61  dragons  of  Sallust,  at  whatever  time 
delivered,  inT  %he*  weU-knovit^tftitiBe  of  Seneca  the  rhetorician*. 
When  Seneca  inquired-df  CjifiU^velus,  why  he,  who  was  so  eminent 
in  pleadmg  important  tauBe9,*(£^la^^d  [$>  little  talent  in  pronouncing 
fictitious  declamatioB8ftth»^o^td^«{^li(»d,  Quod  in  me  mirarisy  pene 
omnibus  evenit,  4*c.  *»})rif6(me^.StJ&ttii*m*honorem  hiatorUmm  leguxtur, 
**  What  you  think  eltraordinary  in  me,  is  common  to  all  men  of  ability. 
The  greatest  geniuses,  to  whom  I  am  conscious  of  my  great  inferiority, 
have  generally  excelled  only  in  one  species  of  composition.  The  felicity 
of  Virgil  in  poetry  deserted  him  in  prose ;  the  eloquence  of  Cicero's 
orations  is  not  to  be  found  in  his  verses  ;  and  the  speeches  of  Sallust 
are  read  only  as  a  foil  to  his  histories.**    The  speeches  which  are  here  i 

»  Od..  ii.,  2, 3.  «  Suet  d»  IlL  Gxwnm.,  c.  10. 

»  lUd,  «  Pscttdo-SalL  Ep.  to  Caea.,  i.,  10.  •  Cat,  c  4. 

•  Pseudo-Oic.  in  Sail,  c.  6.  '  Oat,  c,  8.         •  Vie  de  SalL,  c  8. 

•  Pmf.  in  Controv.,  1.  iii,  p.  281,  ed.  Par.  1607. 
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meant,  axfr  not,  as  has  been  generaUx  imagined,  thoae  inserted  in  the 
histories,  hut  others,  which  Ballast  had  spoken.  This  view  of  the  pas- 
sage was  first  ti^LQi  by  Antomns  Angnstinns,  and  communicated 
by.  him  to  Sehottns,  who  mentioned  it  in  his  annotations  on  Se- 
neca^. 

But  by  whateror  means  he  seemed  support,  he  had  at  length  suffi- 
cifiD^  interest  to  obtain  a  qunstorship';  the  tenure  of  which  gave  him 
admission  into  the  senate.  It  would  appear  that  he  was  about  thirty- 
one  years  of  age  when  he  attained  this  hraour*. 

It  most  haTe  be«i  about  this  period  that  his  adYenture  with  Fausta, 
the  daughter  of  Sylla  and  wife  of  Milo,  occurred,  of  which  a  short  account 
is  giyen  by  Aulus  Gellius^  in  an  extract  from  Yarra  The  English 
reader  may  take  it  in  the  yersion  of  Beloe:  '*  Marcus  Varro,  a  man  of 
great  authority  and  weight  in  his  writings  and  life,  in  his  publication 
aititled  'Pius,*  or  * De  Face,'  records  that  Caius  Sallust,  the  author  of 
that  grave  and  serious  composition,  (aericB  iUiua  et  sever<B  orationia,)  in 
which  he  has  exercised  the  seyerity  of  the  censorial  office,  in  taking 
cognisance  of  criBies,  being  taken  by  Annaens  Milo  in  adultery,  was 
well  scourged,  and,  after  paying  a  sum  of  money,  dismissed/'  The 
same  strary  is  tdd,  on  the  authority  of  Asconius  Fedtanus  the  bio- 
grai^er.of  SaUust,  by  Aero  and  Forphyrio,  the  scholiasts  on  Horace, 
who,  they  think,  had  it  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  the  words,  IQeflageUis 
ad  mortem  aesut^.  Seryius,  also^  in  his  note  on  Quique  ob  €tdukerium 
c€Bsiy  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  ^neid%  tells  a  like  tale,  adding  that 
Sallust  entered  the  house  in  the  habit  of  a  slave,  and  was  caught  in 
thai  disguise  by  Milo. 

Sudi  being  the  case,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  when  Sallust  entered 
on  his  tribuneship  of  the  people,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  the  year  of 
the  city  seven  hundred,  he  seized  an  opportunity  which  occurred  of 
being  revenged  on  Milo,  who  had  shortly  before  killed  Clodius.  He  joined 
with  his  colleagues,  Fompeius  Bufiis  and  Flancus,  in  inflaming  the 
pcqpiulaoe,  and  diarging  Milo  with  premeditated  hostility^  They  inti- 
midated Cicero,  Mile's  advocate,  insinuating  that  he  had  planned  the 
assassination^;  and  the  matter  ended  in  Mile's  banishment*.  During 
the  progress  of  the  trial,  however,  it  is  said  that  Sallust  abated  his 
hostility  to  Milo  and  Cicero,  and  even  became  Mendly  with  themi<*. 
How  thisreeondliation  was  effected,  does  not  aiq;)ear;  but  it  seems 
certain  t^t  Gio^ro,  when  he  attacked  Flancus,  Sallust's  colleague,  for 
exciting  the  populace  to  turbulence,  left  Sallust  himself  unmolested". 

1  P.  234,  ed.  Par.  1607.  «  Psendo-Cic,  in  SalL,  c.  6. 

3  Adam^s  Rom.  Antiquities,  p.  4.  ♦  xviL,  18. 

»  Sat.,  L,  2,  41.  •  V«r.  612: 

^  Asoom  Pedian.  in  Cic.  Orat.  pro  Milo.,  c.  17;  Cic  Mil,  c.  5. 

*  Ascon.  Pediaih  in  Cic.  MIL,  c.  IB,  *  Dion.  Gap.,  lib.  xl. 

10  Ascon.  Ped.,  ubi  supra,  "  Ascon.  Ped.  in  Cic  MU.,  c.  36. 
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Unmolested,  however,  he  did  not  long  remain;  for  in  the  year  of  the 
city  seyen  hundred  and  four,  in  the  censorship  of  Appius  Claudius 
Pulcher  and  Lucius  Calpumius  Flso,  Appius,  actuated  by  two  motives, 
one  of  which  was  to  serve  Fompey,  by  excluding  fh>m  the  senate  such 
as  were  hostile  to  him\  and  the  other  to  throw  into  the  shade  his  own 
private  irregularities  by  an  ostentatious  discharge  of  his  public  duties^ 
expelled  Sallust  from  the  senate  on  pretence  that  he  was  a  flagrantly 
immoral  character*. 

But  Appius,  by  this  proceeding,  instead  of  serving  Fompey,  serred 
Csssar;  for  many  who  had  previously  been  fovourable  to  Fompey,  or 
had  continued  neutral,  betook  themselves  immediately  to  Caesar's  camp; 
in  the  number  of  whom  was  Sallust\ 

His  attendance  on  Caesar  did  not  go  unrewarded;  for  when  Ceesar 
returned  from  Spain,  after  his  victory  over  Afranius  and  Fetreius,  he 
restored  Sallust,  with  others  imder  similar  circumstances^  to  his  seat 
in  the  senate;  and  as  it  was  not  usual  for  a  senator,  who  had  been 
degraded  from  his  rank,  to  be  reinstated  in  it  without  being  at  the  same 
time  elected  to  an  office,  he  was  again  made  quaestor^,  or,  as  Dion 
thinks,  praetor. 

He  was  then  intrusted  with  some  military  command,  and  sent  into 
niyria,  where,  as  Orosius'  states,  he  was  one  of  those  that  were  defeated 
by  the  Fompeian  leaders  Octavius  and  Libo. 

Afterwards,  when  the  war  in  Egypt  and  Asia  was  finished,  but  while 
the  remains  of  Fompey's  army,  headed  by  Scipio  and  Cato,  were  still 
menacing  hostilities  in  Africa,  Sallust,  with  the  title  of  praetor,  was 
dircted  to  conduct  against  them  a  body  of  troops  from  Campania^. 
But  Sallust  was  intrusted  with  more  than  he  was  able  to  perform. 
The  soldiers  mutinied  on  the  coast,  compelled  him  to  flee,  and  hur- 
ried away  to  Bome,  putting  to  death  two  senators  in  their  way.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  Caesar  humbled  them  by  addressing  them  as 
Quirites  instead  of  commilUone^, 

Sallust  was  then  reinstated  in  command,  and  was  sent,  during  the 
African  war,  to  the  island  of  Cercina,  to  bring  off  a  quantity  of  com 
that  had  been  deposited  there  by  the  enemy;  a  commission  which  he 
successfully  executed". 

Whether  he  performed  any  other  service  for  Caesar  in  this  war, 
we  have  no  account;  but  Caesar,  when  it  was  ended,  thought  him  a 
person  of  such  consequence,  that  he  gave  him  the  government  of  Nu- 

>  Dion.  Cap.,  xl.,  63.  *  Cic.  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  "niL,  14. 

»  Dion.,  ib.  «  Pseudo-Cic.  in  Sail.,  c.  6.    Gerlach,  Vit.  Sail.,  p.  7. 

*  Suet.  J.  CsBS.,  c.  41.  •  Pseudo-Cic,  c.  6,  8. 

^  lib.  vi.  15.    Gerlach,  Vit.  Sail.,  p.  7.  »  Dion.  Cass.,  xlii.,  62. 

»  Dion.,  ib,    Appian.  B.  C,  ii,  92.    Pint,  m  Caes.  Snet.  J.  Caes.,  c.  10. 
"  Hirt.  B.  A,  c.  8,  24. 
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midla,  with  the  title  of  pro-consnL  **  He  reoeiyed  the  proTinoe  from 
CSBsar,"  says  Dimi,  "  nominally  to  gOYem  it,  bat  in  reality  to  nyiige 
and  plunder  it."  Whether  such  was  Csesar's  intention  or  not,  it  is 
generally  beliered  that  he  enriched  himself  by  the  spoil  of  it  to  the 
greatest  possible  e3Etent>. 

When  his  term  of  office,  which  seems  to  hare  been  only  a  year,  was 
expired,  he  "appeared  at  Home,'*  says  the  declaimer,  <*like  a  man 
enriched  in  a  dream."  But  the  Numidians  followed  him,  and  accused 
him  of  extortion ;  a  charge  from  which  he  was  only  acquitted  through 
the  interposition  of  Cesar^,  to  whom  he  is  said  to  have  presented  a 
bribe». 

The  trial  had  not  been  long  concluded  when  Caesar  was  assassinated, 
and  Sallust,  being  thus  deprired  of  his  patron,  seems  to  hare  with- 
drawn entirely  from  public  life.  He  purchased  a  large  tract  of  ground 
on  the  Quirinal  hiU,  where  he  erected  a  splendid  mansion,  and  laid  out 
those  magnificent  gpardens  of  which  so  much  has  been  related.  Their 
extent  must  have  been  vast,  if  De  Brosses,  who  visited  the  spot  in 
1739,  obtained  any  just  notion  of  it^.  But  some  hare  thought  them 
much  smaller.  He  had  also  a  country-house  at  Tibur,  which  had 
belonged  to  Julius  Caesar^. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  retirement,  as  is  supposed,  that  he 
married  Terentia,  the  diYorced  wife  of  Cicero,  if,  indeed,  he  married 
her  at  all;  for  their  union  rests  on  no  very  strong  testimony '. 

It  was  at  this  time,  too,  it  would  appear,  that  he  commenced  the 
composition  of  history,  with  a  view  to  the  perpetuation  of  his  name; 
for  he  entered  on  it,  he  says,  when  his  mind  was  free  from  '*  hope,  fear, 
or  political  partisanship?;"  and  to  no  other  time  of  his  life  are  such  ex- 
pressions applicable.  Dion  seems  to  have  supposed  that  he  appeared 
as  a  historian  before  he  went  to  Numidia,  but  is  in  all  probability 
mistaken. 

Sallust  died  on  the  thirteenth  of  May,  in  the  year  of  the  city  seven 
hundred  and  eighteen,  in  the  flfry-second  year  of  his  age^,  leaving  his 
grand-nephew,  Caius  Sallustius  Crispus,  whom  want  of  children  had 
induced  him  to  adopt,  heir  to  all  his  possessions.  His  gardens,  some 
years  after  his  death,  became  imperial  property**. 

ISuch  were  the  events,  as  far  as  we  learn,  of  the  life  of  Sallust;  and 
such  is  the  notion  which  the  voice  of  antiquity  teaches  us  to  form  of 

>  Dion.,  adiii^  9.    Pseudo-Cic,  c.  7.  *  Dion.,  xliiL,  9. 

^  Pseudo-Cic,  c.  7.  *  De  Brosses,  (Euv.  de  SalL,  voL  iiL,  p.  363. 

*  Psendo-Cic,  c.  7. 

*  Hieronym.  adv.  Jorin.,  L,  48.  Gerkch,  vol.  iL,  p.  8.  De  Brosses,  torn,  iii., 
p.  355.    Le  Clerc,  Vit.  Sail. 

7  Cat.,  c  4. 

*  Euseb.  Chron.  Clinton,  Fasti.  *  See  Ds  Brosses,  torn,  iii.,  p.  368. 
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his  moral  character.   In  modem  times,  some  attempts  hare  been  mtde 
to  prore  that  he  was  less  vicioas  than  he  was  ancientljr  represented. 

Among  those  who  have  attempted  to  dear  him  of  the  charges  usuafly 
brought  against  him,  are  MfiUerS  Wielaad^  and  Boos*;  who  are  strenn- 
ouBly  opposed  by  Gerlach*  and  Loebell^.  The  p<»nts  on  which  his  oham> 
pions  chiefly  endeavour  to  defend  him,  are  the  adventure  with  Fansta, 
and  the  spoliation  of  Numidia.  Of  the  three,  MuUer  is  the  most 
enterprising.  With  regard  to  the  affiur  of  Fansta,  he  sets  himself 
boldly  to  impugn  the  authority  of  Varro  or  QeUxus,  on  which  it  chiefly 
rests;  and  his  reasoning  is  as  follows:  That  such  writers  as  Gellius  are 
not  idways  to  be  trusted;  that  Gellius  often  quoted  from  memory;  that 
he  dtes  older  authors  on  the  testimony  of  later  authors;  that  he 
speaks  of  Varro,  Jide  homo  multd  et  gravis,  as  if  he  were  a  contempo- 
rary that  needed  commendation,  not  the  well-known  Varro  whose 
character  was  established;  that  the  Varro  of  Gellius  may  therefore 
be  a  later  Varro,  whose  book,  "Pius,"  or  "De  Pace,"  may  have  been 
about  Antoninus  Pius,  imderwhomGeUiua  lived,  and  who  may  have 
been  utterly  mistaken  in  what  he  said  of  Sallust;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, the  passage  in  Gellius  is  to  be  suspected.  Bespecting  the 
plunder  of  Numidia,  his  arguments  are,  that  the  province  was  given 
to  Sallust  to  spoil,  not  for  himself,  but  for  Oassar;  that  of  the  money 
obtained  firom  it,  the  chief  part  was  given  to  CsBsar;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, Caesar,  not  Sallust,  is  to  bear  the  blame  for  what  was  dcme. 

But  such  conjectures  produce  no  more  impression  on  the  mind  of  a 
reader  than  W^pole-s  "  Historic  Doubts"  concerning  Bichard  the  Third. 
They  suggest  something  that  may  have  been,  but  bring  no  proof  of 
what  actually  was;  they  may  be  allowed  to  be  ingenious,  but  the 
general  voice  of  history  is  still  believed.  To  all  MiiUer's  suggestions 
Geriach  exclaims,  Credat  Jvdema!  Were  there,  in  the  pages  of  anti- 
quity, a  single  record  or  remark  favourable  to  the  moral  character  of 
Sallust,  there  would  then  be  2^  point  dtappui  from  which  to  commence 
an  attack  on  what  is  said  against  him;  but  the  case,  alas!  is  exactly 
the  reverse;  wherever  Sallust  is  diaracterised  as  a  man,  he  is  charac- 
terised unfavourably. 

His  writings  consisted  of  his  narratives  of  the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline 
and  the  War  with  Jugurtha,  and  of  a  History  of  Bome  in  five  books, 
extending  from  the  death  of  Sylla  to  the  beginning  of  the  Mithridatic 
war.  The  Catiline  and  Jugurtha  have  reached  us  entire;  but  of 
the  History  there  now  remain  only  four  speeches,  two  letters,  and 
a  number  of  smaller  fragments  preserved  among  the  grammarians. 

1  C.  Sallnsthis  Orispas,  Leipzig,  1817.  ^  Ad.  Hor.  Sat.,  L,  2,  48. 

3  Einige  Bemerk.  ub.  den  Moral  Char,  des  Sallust  Prog.  Giesten,,  1788,  4to. 
See  Frotscher*8  note  on  Le  Glerc's  Life  of  SalL,  iimt, 

Vit.  SalL,  p.  9,  ieg,  ^  Zar  Beortheilong  des  Sail.,  Breslau,  1818. 
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That  he  was  not  the  author  of  the  Epistles  to  Caesar,  the  reader  will 
find  satisfactorily  shown  in  the  remarks  prefixed  to  the  translation  of 
them  in  the  present  Tolume. 

Sallnst  is  supposed  to  have  formed  his  style  on  that  of  Thncydidesi ; 
hut  he  has  &r  excelled  his  model,  if  not  in  energy,  certainly  in  con- 
ciseness and  perspicuity  of  expression*  "The  speeches  of  Thu- 
cydides,"  .says  Cicero',  "contain  so  many  dark  and  intricate  passages, 
that  th^  are  scarcely  understood.'*  No  such  comphiint  can  he  made 
of  any  part  of  the  writmgs  of  Sallust.  «  From  any  sentence  in  Thu- 
cydides,"  says  Seneca  the  rhetorician',  "  however  remarkable  for  its 
conciseness,  if  a  word  or  two  be  taken  away,  the  sense  will  remain,  it 
not  equally  ornate,  yet  equally  entire;  but  from  the  periods  of  Sallust 
nothing. can  be  deducted  without  detriment  to  the  meaning."  Apud 
eruditas  auref,  says  QuintilianS  nihil  potest  esse  perfectuu. 

The  defects  of  his  style  are,  that  he  wants  the^umea  oraiionis  so 
much  admired  in  liyy  and  Herodotus*;  that  his  transitions  are  often 
abrupt;  and  that  he  too  much  affects  antique  phraseology*.  But  no 
writer  can  combine  qualities  that  are  incompatible.  He  is  justly 
preferred  by  Qnintilian^  to  lavy,  and  weU  merits  the  praise  given  him 
by  Tacitus"  and  Martial*,  of  being  renim  Bomanarwnjlorentissimus  auctoTy 
and  BomanA  primus  in  kistorid. 

Of  the  numerous  editions  of  Sallust,  that  of  Cortius,  which  appeared 
at  Leipsic  in  1724,  and  has  been  often  reprinted,  long  indisputably 
held  the  first  rank.  But  Cortius,  as  an  editor,  was  somewhat  too 
fond  of  expeUiDg  from  his  text  all  words  that  he  could  possibly  pro- 
nounce superfluous;  and  succeeding  editors,  as  Gerlach,  (BasiL  1823,) 
Bjitz,  (Leipsic,  1834,)  and  IHetsch,  (Leipsic,  1846,)  have  judiciously 
restored  many  words  that  he  had  discarded,  and  produced  texts  more 
acceptable  in  many  respects  to  the  generality  of  students. 

Sallust  has  been  many  times  translated  into  English.  The  versions 
moet  deserving  of  notice  are  those  of  Gordon,  (1744,)  Bose,  (1751,) 
Murphy,  (1807,)  and  Peacock,  (1845).  Gordon  has  vigour,  but  wants 
polish;  Bose  is  dose  and  Mthftil,  but  often  dry  and  hard;  Murphy 
is  sprightly,  but  verbose  and  licentious,  qualities  in  which  his  admirer. 
Sir  Henry  Steuart,  (1806,)  went  audaciously  beyond  Mm ;  Mr.  Pea- 
cock's translation  is  equally  fidthfol  with  that  of  Bose,  and  fiir  exceeds 
it  in  general  ease  and  agreeableness  of  style. 

1  VelL  Pat,  ii.,  36.  «  Orat,  c.  9.  »  Controvors.,  iv.,  24. 

*  Inst.  Dr.,  z.,  1.    >  Monboddo,  Origia  and  Prog,  of  Language,  vol.  ii.,  p.  200. 

•  Quint.  Inst.  Dr.,  viil,  3.  '  Inst.  Or.,  ii.,  5. 
«  Ann.,  iiL,  3a                                                  •  xiv.,  191, 
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CoNCEBNiNG  FloHis  scHTcely  anything  is  known.  That  he  lired  in 
tlie  reign  of  Trigan  is  apparent  from  the  end  of  his  Preface,  where  he 
says  that  the  Roman  empire  svb  Trqjano  principe  movet  lacertos,  ^^  raises 
its  arms  under  the  emperor  Trajan."  He  there  reckons,  according  to 
the  common  reading,  CO  years  from  the  reign  of  Augustus  to  his  own 
times,  but  as  the  period  between  the  reign  of  Augustus  and  the  end  of 
that  of  Trajan  included  only  CXLIII  years,  Vossiusi  is  of  opinion 
that  we  ought  to  read  CL. 

The  same  critic,  following  Salmasius,  supposes  that  he  survived 
Trajan,  and  that  he  is  the  Florus  to  whom  Spartianus  alludes  in  his 
life  of  Hadrian,  Trajan's  successor.  But  the  identity  of  the  two  is  ex- 
tremely uncertain.  Indeed,  it  has  been  doubted  whether  the  author  of 
the  Epitome  has  any  right  to  the  name  of  Florus,  for  in  some  manuscripts 
he  is  called  only  Lucius  Annseus,  and  Lactantius  was  accordingly  dis- 
posed to  attribute  the  work  to  Lucius  Annseus  Seneca,  the  philosopher. 
But  Salmasius^,  in  a  manuscript  of  great  accuracy,  which  he  considered 
to  be  more  than  eight  hundred  years  old,  found  the  name  written  Lucius 
AnntBus  Florua,  and  Florus  he  will  probably  continue  to  be  called. 

Prom  his  name  Annseus,  he  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Spain,  and  of  the  same  descent  as  Seneca  and  Lucan'.  In 
commencing  his  work,  he  seems  to  have  purposed  to  write  as  a  foreigner; 
for  through  the  whole  of  the  first  book  he  makes  no  use  of  the  pro- 
nouns nos  and  noster,  which  appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  second 
chapter  of  the  second  book. 

As  a  historian,  he  is  of  little  authority.    His  work,  it  has  been  ob- 

i  De  Historicis  Latinis.        ^  Pref.  to  Floras.        '  Bnrm.  ad  Qaintil.,  x.,  3. 
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serred,  is  rather  a  panegyric  on  the  Romans,  than  an  accurate  history 
of  their  actions.  <*  He  commits,"  says  Rupertus^  **  many  a  meta- 
chronism,  and  many  a  prochronism.'*  His  geography  is  not  much 
better  than  his  chronology.  He  seems  to  have  been  &r  more  studious 
about  his  style  than  his  matter. 

His  style  is,  indeed,  &r  too  much  studied.  It  is  all  floridity  and 
affectation,  and  can  please  no  reader  of  good  taste.  There  is  in  it,  as 
has  been  remarked^  a  poetical  tumour,  of  which  a  judicious  historian 
would  be  ashamed.  His  pages  are  full  of  laboured  conceits,  such  as  all 
students,  ambitious  of  a  good  style,  must  avoid.  He  is  childishly  fond 
of  parenthetical  exclamations,  as,  Onefas!  Opudor!  Horribiie  dictu ! 
which  can  be  regarded  only  with  derision.  His  love  of  brevity  has  ren- 
dered his  meaning  sometimes  obscure.  Were  a  person  to  come  to  the 
perusal  of  Moms,  without  baring  previously  learned  anything  of  Roman 
history,  he  would  be  sadly  puzzled  to  ascertain  his  meaning  in  many 
places. 

Of  his  conceits  the  following  are  specimens.  When  he  relates  the 
prodigy  of  the  statue  of  Apollo  perspiring  at  Cumse,  he  says  that  the 
exsudation  proceeded  from  the  concern  of  the  god  for  his  dear  Asia'. 
When  he  speaks  of  the  head  of  Cicero  being  set  on  the  Rostra,  he  ob- 
serves that  the  people  went  to  see  him  in  no  smaller  numbers  than  they 
had  previously  gone  to  hear  him^  When  he  describes  the  large  ships 
of  Antony,  he  remarks  that  they  moved  not  without  groaning  on  the 
part  of  the  sea,  and  fatigue  on  that  of  the  winds'.  When  he  states  that 
Ceesar  returned  from  Britain  over  a  calm  sea,  he  adds  that  the  ocean 
seemed  to  acknowledge  itself  unequal  to  cope  with  him*.  When  he  tells 
of  Fabius  Maximus  attacking  the  enemy  from  a  higher  ground,  he 
says  that  the  aspect  of  the  battle  was  as  if  weapons  had  been  hurled  on 
giants  from  the  sky^  When  he  mentions  that  the  Gauls  were  con- 
stant enemies  of  Rome,  he  speaks  of  them  as  a  whetstone  on  which  the 
Romans  might  sharpen  their  swords^.  Abundance  of  other  examples 
might  be  given,  but  something  of  the  exquisiteness  of  the  conceits  is 
lost  in  a  translation. 

Of  his  character  as  a  man  nothing  can  be  gathered  from  his  writings, 
except  that  he  was  not  f^e  from  superstition*. 

Whether  he  was  the  author  of  the  arguments  to  the  books  of  Livy, 
which  are  printed  with  his  History  in  some  editions,  it  would  be  useless 
to  attempt  to  discover. 

Translations  of  Florus  are  not  numerous.    In  English  I  have  seen 

»  Ad  Flori  Procem.,  wiU       «  Rupert,  ad  Flor.,  i.,  13, 17.       »  Lib.  ii.,  c.  8. 
«  Lib.  iv.,  c  7.  »  Lib.  iv.,  c.  11.  •  Lib.  iii.,  c.  10. 

'  lib.  L,  c.  17.  •  lib.  ii,  c.  3.         •  Lib.  i?.,  c.  2.,^.  atgue  oKW. 
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three;  an  anoDymoits  one,  printed  at  Oxford  in  1636,  which  was  full  of 
nnstakes,  but  was  afterwards  revised  bj  Meric  Casaubon,  and  re- 
printed in  1658;  another  by  John  Davies,  published  in  1672,  which  is 
neither  yery  faithM  to  the  sense,  nor  elegant  in  language,  even  for  the 
time  at  which  it  was  written;  and  a  third  by  John  CUrke,  the  trans- 
lator of  Suetonius  and  other  Latin  authors,  which  is  sufSciently  true  to 
the  sense,  but  utterly  contemptible  in  style. 


t        \ 
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Of  Yelleias  Patercnlus,  as  of  Monu,  we  obtain  no  information  but 
from  his  own  pages.  He  is  not  eren  named,  as  far  as  we  know,  by  any 
ancient  writer,  nnless  he  be  the  Marcus  Yelleius,  ftova  whom  Friscian 
quotes  a  few  words  in  his  sixth  book;  for  what  his  prasnomen  was  is  not 
at  all  certain;  since  Bhenanns,  who  published  the  editio  princeps  from 
the  only  manuscript  which  was  then  extant,  and  which  has  since  been 
lost,  calls  him  Cains  in  his  title,  and  Publim  in  his  index. 

The  year  of  his  birth  is  uncertain,  but  he  is  conjectured  by  Dodwell 
to  have  been  bom  in  the  seven  hundred  and  thirty -fifth  year  from  the 
foundation  of  Borne,  or  the  nineteenth  before  Christ;  the  same  year  in 
which  Virgil  died. 

He  was  of  an  equestrian  family  in  Campania,  one  of  tbe  distinguished 
members  of  which  was  Dedus  MagiusS  who  adhered  to  the  Romans 
in  the  second  Punic  war.  His  grandfather  served  in  the  army,  imder 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  afterwards  under  Claudius  Nero,  as  prafectut 
fahi-ttm,  captain  of  the  artificers  or  engineers'.  His  father,  whom  he 
does  not  name,  was  prsefect  of  cavalry;  an  office  in  which  his  son  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  served  for  nine  years  under  Tiberius  Caesar  in  Ger- 
many>.  He  had  previously  been  a  military  tribunes  and  was  after- 
wards quaestor*  and  praetor*. 

He  wrote  his  book,  in  or  after  the  year  a.u.c.  783,  when  Marcus 
yinidus,  to  whom  he  dedicates  it,  was  consul.  He  composed  it  in  great 
haste,  being  hurried  on,  he  says,  with  the  rapidity  of  a  wheel  or  torrent' ; 
.  but  the  cause  of  such  haste  does  not  appear.  It  is  called  by  his  editors 
a  Roman  History,  but  the  fragment  of  the  first  book  shows  that  it  also 
contained  a  large  portion  of  the  History  of  Greece.  The  manuscript  of 
his  work,  which  I  have  mentioned  above,  was  found  by  Khenanus  in 
the  convent  of  Murbach  in  Alsace;  a  collation  of  it,  appended  to  the 

>  Veil.  Pat.,  ii.,  16.        «  ii.,  76.         >  ii.,  104.        *  ii.,  101.       »  ii.,  111. 
•  il,  124.  '  i.,  16. 
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edition  of  1546,  was  made  by  Burer  before  it  was  returned  to  the  con- 
rent*. 

He  intended  to  write  a  larger  history',  but  whether  he  executed  his 
intention  is  unknown. 

His  philosophical  tenets  seem  to  have  been,  or  to  have  resembled, 
those  of  Epicurus*. 

The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain;  but  Lipsius  conjectures  that  he 
may  have  been  involred  in  the  riiin  of  Seganus,  to  whom  he  seems  to 
have  attached  himself^  and  whom,  as  well  as  Tiberius,  he  is  censured 
for  having  grossly  flattered.  His  flattery,  however,  seems  to  have  con- 
sisted rather  in  concealing  their  finults,  than  in  attributing  to  them 
imaginary  virtues. 

His  style  is  animated  and  energetic,  but  rough  and  unpolished;  liis 
sentences  are  too  long,  and  often  clogged  with  parentheses. 

He  has  twice  before  been  translated  into  English;  by  Newcomb, 
1721,  a  rude  and  unfaithful  version ;  and  by  Baker,  1814,  a  performance 
resembling  in  style  the  Livy  of  the  same  writer. 

»  Krause,  p.  48,  49.  «  ii.,  48,  96,  99,  atque  alibi  »  ii.,  66, 123. 


CONSPIRACY  OF  CATILINE. 


THE  ABGUMENT. 

The  Introduction,  I.— IV.  The  character  of  Catiline,  V.  Virtncs  of  the 
andsnt  Bomans,  VI.— IX.  Degeneracy  of  their  posterity,  X.— XIII.  Cati- 
line's associates  and  sapporters,  and  the  arts  by  which  he  collected  them,  XIV. 
fiis  crimee  and  wretchedness,  XV.  His  tuition  of  his  accomplices,  and  resolu- 
tion to  sabvert  the  goyemment,  XVI.  His  convocation  of  the  conspirators, 
and  their  names,  XVII.  His  concern  in  a  former  conspiracy,  XVIIL,  XIX. 
Speech  to  the  conspirators,  XX.  His  promises  to  them,  XXI.  His  sup- 
posed ceremony  to  unite  them,  XXII.  His  designs  discovered  by  Fnlvia, 
XXIIL  His  darm  on  the  election  of  Cicero  to  the  consulship,  and  his  design 
in  engaging  women  in  his  cause,  XXIV.  His  accomplice,  Sempronia,  charac- 
terised, XXV.  His  ambition  of  the  consulship,  his  plot  to  assassinate  Cicero, 
and  hia  disappointment  in  both,  XXVI.  His  mission  of  Manlius  into  Etruria, 
and  his  second  convention  of  the  conspirators,  XXVII.  His  second  attempt 
to  kill  Cicero;  his  directions  to  Manlius  well  observed,  XXVIII.  Ifis  machi- 
nations  induce  the  Senate  to  confer  extraordinary  power  on  the  consuls,  XXIX. 
His  proceedings  are  opposed  by  various  precautions,  XXX.  His  effi'ontery  in 
the  Senate,  XXXI.  He  sets  out  for  Etruria,  XXXIL  His  accomplice,  Man- 
lius, sends  a  deputation  to  Marcius,  XXXIIL  His  representations  to  various 
respectable  characters,  XXXIV.  His  letter  to  Catulus,  XXXV.  His  arrival 
at  Manlius's  camp;  he  is  declared  an  enemy  by  the  Senate;  his  adherents  con- 
tinue faithful  and  resolute,  XXXVI.  The  discontent  and  disaffection  of  the 
populace  in  Rome,  XXXVII.  The  old  contentions  between  the  patricians  and 
plebeians,  XXXVIIL  The  effect  which  a  victory  of  Catiline  would  have 
produced,  XXXIX.  The  Allobroges  are  solicited  to  engage  in  the  con- 
spiracy, XL.  They  discover  it  to  Cicero,  XLI.  The  incaution  of  Catilme^s 
accomplices  in  Gaul  and  Italy,  XLH.  The  pkns  of  his  adherents  at  Borne, 
XLUI.  The  Allobroges  succeed  in  obtaining  proofis  of  the  conspirators* 
guilt,  XLTV.  The  Allobroges  and  Volturcius  are  arrested  by  the  contrivance 
of  Cicero,  XLV.  The  principal  conspirators  at  Borne  are  brought  before  the 
Senate,  XLVI.  The  evidence  against  them,  and  their  consignment  to  cna* 
tody,  XLVIL  The  alteration  in  the  minds  of  the  populace,  and  the  sus- 
picions entertained  against  Crassns,  XLVIIL  The  attempts  of  Catulus  and 
V^  to  cruninate  Cssar,  XLIX.  The  plans  of  Lentulus  and  Ceth^ros  for 
their  rescue,  and  the  deUberations  of  the  Senate,  L.  The  speech  oi  Ceesar  on 
the  mode  of  punbhing  the  conspirators,  LL  The  speech  of  Cato  on  the  same 
sabject,  LII.    The  condemnation  of  the  prisoners ;  the  causes  of  Boman  great- 
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nes8,  LIII.  Paralldl  between  Csesar  and  Oato,  LIV.  The  ezecntion  of  the 
crimmaLs,  LV.  Catiline's  warlike  preparations  in  Etmria,  LVI.  He  is  com- 
pelled hj  Metellas  and  Antonins  to  hazard  an  action,  LVII.  His  exhortation 
to  his  men,  LVIII.  His  arrangements,  and  those  of  his  opponents,  for  the 
battle,  LIX.    His  braverjr,  defeat,  and  death,  LX.,  LXI. 


I.  It  becomes  all  men,  who  desire  to  excel  other  animal a^, 
to  strive,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power^,  not  to  pass  through 
life  in  obscurity^,  like  the  beasts  of  the  field*,  which  native 
has  formed  grovelling^  and  subservient  to  appetite. 

1 1.  Desire  to  esoel  other  animals]  Se§9studmtpratianc€Bt€ri$  mmnaMbui. 
The  pronoun,  which  was  luniallj  omitted,  is,  says  Cortins,  not  without  ks  force; 
for  it  is  equivalent  to  ut  ipu:  student  ut  ^pratttnL  In  support  of  his  opimon 
he  quotes,  with  other  passages.  Plant.  Asinar.  i,  3, 81 :  Vult  placere  sese  amies, 
i.  e.  Tult  id  tjpM  anicaplaoeati  and  CobMus  An%ater  apud  Festnm  in  ^  Toffpa :" 
Ita  uti  sese  quisque  vobis  stodeat  amnlarit  L  e.  siudeat  td  ^fse  amukiur.  This 
explanation  is  a^pproved  by  Benion£  Cortius  might  have  added  Gat.  7:  Mte 
quisque  hoBtcm,^nr#  pinipmubaL  **filndent,"  Cortins  interprats  by  "en- 
pinnt.** 

2  To  the  utmost  of  thdr  power]  Summd  epe^  with  their  utmost  ability.  "  A 
Sallustian  mode  of  expression.  Cicero  would  have  said  summd  oper^  summo 
ttudiOf  nmtnd  coulmikme,    Ennina  has  '  Summa  nittmiur  epmn  vV  "  Cofems. 

>  In  obscurity]  SUeatia,  So  as  to  have  nothing  said  of  them,  either  during 
their  lives  or  at  their  death.  So  in  c  2:  Eorvm  ego  vitam  mortemgu9  jaasta 
tutumOy  gvonUun  ds  ubraqtie  nktwr,  'When  Ovid  says,  BeMA  qui  latuk,  heme 
rnaeHj  and  Horace,  Nee  vixU  male^  jvt  vineM  tnorieiuquej^eUU,  they  merely  sig- 
nify that  he  has  some  comfort  in  life,  who,  in  ignoble  obscurity,  escapes  trouble 
and  censure.  But  men  thus  undistinguished  are,  in  the  estunation  of  Sallust, 
little  superior  to  the  brute  creation.  *'  Optimns  quisque,''  says  Afuretns,  quoting 
Cicero,  *'  honoris  et  glorisB  studio  maxima  dndtur;**  the  ablest  men  are  most  ac- 
tuated by  the  desire  of  honour  and  gloiy,  and  are  more  soiicttons  about  the  cha- 
racter which  they  will  bear  among  posterity.  With  reason,  therefore,  does  Pallas, 
in  the  Odyssey,  address  the  folknnng  exhortation  to  Telemachus : 

'^Hast  thou  not  heard  how  young  Orestes,  fir'd 
With  great  revenge,  immortal  praise  acqair'd? 

0  0Mtiy  Ueas'd  with  «v^  blooming  gnne, 
Wkh  equal  steps  the  paths  of  ghvy  tiwje  I 
Join  to  that  nyal  youth's  your  nnl  name, 
And  sfaioe  etenoal  in  the  ^here  of  fiHasL" 
«  Like  the  bewrtseftlMfleld]  VduHpeeon.    Many  transktors  have  rendered 
pecora  *'  brutes  '^  or  **  beasts  ;**  peau,  however,  does  not  mean  brutes  in  general, 
but  answers  to  our  English  word  coflZs. 
*  Grordling]  FromL  I  htn  adopted  growSmg  from  Ifaii^  old  tnnsbtion. 
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All  our  power  is  situate  in  the  mind  and  in  tfce  bodr^. 
Of  the  mind  we  ra^r  employ  the  goyemment' ;  of  the  boay, 
iVoMw,  stoofMBg  1o  Ike  aortt,  is  applied  to  coftfe,  in  oppontktt  to  eteetm,  wlneli 
is  applied  to  man,*  as  in  the  ftOswiiig  lines  of  Ovid,  Met.  i,  76: 
'^FrtmaqfiB  earn  spectent  ammalia  estoca  temuB, 
Os  iMHniai  sublime  dedk,  coelaniqae  tocri 
Jnssit,  at  erectof  ad  sidera  toUere  vnltoa." 

" while  the  mnte  creation  downward  bend 

Their  sight,  and  to  their  earthly  mother  tend, 
Han  looks  aloft,  and  with  erected  eyes 
Beholds  his  own  hereditary  skies."  Dtydm. 

Which  Ifilton  (Par.  L.  m,  502)  has  pan^hrased : 

"'  There  wntod  yet  the  raaster-woEk,  the  end 
Ofdl  yet  dene;  a  creature,  who  not  jnons 
Amdhrmie  ai  other  armturet^  but  endued 
WMi  sanctity  of  reason,  mi^t  enet 
Bitiiatmre^wadtipnsiktwiikjromimttm 
Qvnru  tibexest,  self-knowing,  and  fnnn  thwice 
Magnanimons  to  correspond  with  heayen." 
SoSilni8ltalien8,xv.,S4: 

**  Noone  Tides  hooEBDnm  «t  celsos  ad  iitea  vnltas 
Sustnlerit  Dens,  et  snblimia  fiaxerit  oca, 
Ctan  peendn,  Tobenunqae  genos,  fo^na^1M  feimnun, 
Segnem  atqne  obscoenam  passim  stravisset  m  ahum.** 
"^  See'st  thoB  not  how  the  Duty  has  rais*d 
The  countenance  of  man  erect  to  heay*!!, 
Gazing  sublime,  while  prone  to  earth  he  bent 
Th'  inferior  tribes,  reptiles,  and  pastoring  herdi, 
And  beasts  of  prey,  to  appetite  enshiT'd  ?" 
"When  Nature,**  says  Cicero  de  Legg.  i.,  9,  ^had  made  other  animalB  abjeet, 
and  oQOfflgoed  them  to  the  pastures,  she  made  man  alone  upright,  and  raised 
him  to  the  contemplation  of  heaven,  as  of  his  birthplace  and  former  abode;**  a 
passage  which  Dryden  seems  to  have  had  in  his  mind  when  he  tnmalated  tiie 
lines  of  Ovid  dted  above.    Let  us  add  Juvenal,  zv.,  146 : 

**  Sensum  &  coslesti  demissum  traximus  arce, 

Cujus  egent  prona  et  terram  spectantia.** 
"  To  us  is  reason  giv*n,  of  heav'niy  birth, 
Denied  to  beasts,  that  prone  regard  the  earth.** 
1  All  onr  power  is  situate  in  the  mind  and  in  the  body]  Sed  oamu  noilra 
vummmmoeteorponsita.    All  our  power  is  placed,  or  oonsists,  in  our  mmd 
aoi  our  body.    The  particle  jed;  which  is  merely  a  ooonective,  answering  to  the 
Greek  ^,  omI  which  wwld  be  useless  in  an  English  translation,  I  have 


.«  Of  the  mind  we—employ  the  government]  Ankni  imperio---^uimmr.  '^What 
the  Deity  is  in  the  muverse,  the  mind  is  in  man;  what  matter  is  to  the  universe, 
the  body  is  tons;  let  the  wone,  therefore,  serve  the  better.**— Sen.  Epist  Izv. 
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the  service^.  The  one  is  common  to  us  with  the  gods ;  the 
other  with  the  brutes.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  more 
reasonable^  to  pursue  glory  by  means  of  the  intellect  than  of 
bodily  strength,  and,  since  the  life  which  we  enjojr  is  short, 
to  make  the  remembrance  of  us  as  lasting  as  possible.  For 
the  glory  of  wealth  and  beauty  is  fleetir^  and  perishable ; 
that  of  intellectual  power  is  illustrious  and  immortal*.  " 
Yet  it  was  long  a  subject  of  dispute  among  mankind, 

Jhix  et  impenUor  vitas  mortalium  animus  est,  the  mind  is  the  guide  and  raler  of 
the  life  of  mortals. — Jag.  c.  1.  "  An  animal  consists  of  mind  and  body,  of  which 
the  one  is  formed  by  nature  to  rule,  and  the  other  to  obey." — Aristot.  Polit  L,  5. 
Mnretos  and  Graswinckel  will  supply  abnndance  of  similar  passages. 

^  Of  the  mind  we  rather  employ  the  government;  of  the  body,  the  service] 
Animi  imperiOf  corporis  serviHoj  magis  wtimur.  The  word  magis  is  not  to  be  te- 
garded  as  nseless.  "  It  signifies,"  says  Cortins,  "  that  the  mind  rnles,  and  the 
body  obeys,  tn  general^  and  wiih  greaUr  reason^  At  certain  times  the  body  may 
seem  to  have  the  mastery ^  as  when  we  are  under  the  irresistible,  influence  of  hunger 
or  thirst. 

2  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  more  reasonable,  ^.]  Quo  milb*  recfutf  vtefefur, 
^.  I  have  rendered  qw>  by  iherefore.  "  Quo"  observes  Cortins,  "  is  propUr 
quod^  with  the  proper  force  of  the  ablative  case.  So  Jug.  c.  84:  Quo  mihi 
acrius  adnitendum  est,  &c ;  c.  2,  Quo  magis  pravitas  eorum  admirandA  est.  Some 
expositors  would  force  us  to  believe  that  these  ablatives  are  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  comparative  degree,  as  in  quo  minus^  eo  majoTy  and  similar  ex- 
pressions; whereas  common  sense  shows  that  they  cannot  be  so  connected." 
Eritzius  is  one  of  those  who  interprets  in  the  way  to  which  Cortius  alludes,  as  if 
the  drift  f£  the  passage  were,  Quanto  magis  animus  corporiprm^at^  tanto  r^eHus 
ingenU  opibus  gloriam  queerere.  But  most  of  the  commentators  and  translators 
rightly  follow  Cortius.    "  Quo"  says  Pappaur,  **  is  for  quocirca," 

'  That  of  intellectual  power  is  illustrious  and  immortal]  Vtrtus  clara  aUr- 
naque  hdbetur.  The  only  one  of  our  English  transhitors  who  has  given  the  right 
sense  of  virtus  in  this  passage,  is  Sir  Henry  Steuart,  who  was  guided  to  it  by  the 
Abb4  Thyvon  and  H.  Beauz^.  **  It  appears  somewhat  singular,"  says  Sir  Heniy, 
**  that  none  of  the  numerous  translators  of  Sallust,  whether  among  ourselves  or 
among  foreign  nations — the  Abb^  Thyvon  and  M.  Beauz^  excepted— have  thought 
of  giving  to  the  word  virtus,  in  this  place,  what  so  obviously  is  the  meaning  in- 
tended  by  the  historian;  namely,  *  genius,  ability,  distinguished  taleats.'  Indeed, 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  passage,  as  well  as  the  scope  of  the  context,  leaves  no  room 
to  doubt  the  fact  The  main  objects  of  comparison,  throughout  the  three  first 
sections  of  this  Prooemium,  or  introductory  dUcourse,  are  not  vice  and  virtne,  but 
body  and  mind;  a  listless  indolence,  and  a  vigorous,  hononrabie  activity.  Ob 
this  account  it  is  pretty  evident,  that  by  virtus  Sallust  oonld  never  mean  tiie 
Greek  opcr^,  ^  virtue  or  moral  worth,'  but  that  he  had  in  his  eye  the  well- 
known  interpretation  of  Varro,  who  considers  it  ut  virivis  (De  Ling.  Lat.  iv.),  as 
denoting  the  useful  energy  which  ennobles  a  man,  and  should  chiefly  distingUriBb 
him  among  his  fellow-creatures.    In  order  to  be  convinced  of  the  justice  of  iifeii 
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whether  militaiy  efforts  were  more  advaiiced  hj  strength  of 
body,  or  by  force  of  intellect.  For,  in  affisiirs  of  war,  it  is 
necessary  to  plan  before  beginning  to  act^,  and,  after  planning, 
to  act  with  promptitude  and  vigour^.  Thus,  each^  being  in- 
sufficient of  itself,  the  one  requires  the  assistance  of  the 
other*. 

n.  In  early  times,  accordingly,  kings  (for  that  was  the 
first  title  of  sovereignty  in  the  world)  appued  themselves  in 
different  ways^ ;  some  exercised  the  mind,  others  the  body. 
At  that  period,  however*,  the  life  of  man  was  passed  with- 
out covetousness^ ;  every  one  was  satisfied  with  his  own. 

renderiog,  we  need  aalj  tarn  to  another  passage  of  oar  aathor,  in  the  second 
sectkHi  of  the  Prooemiam  to  the  Jagarthine  War,  where  the  same  train  of  thought 
as  agun  parsaed,  althoagh  he  gives  it  somewhat  a  different  torn  in  the  piece  last 
mentioned.  The  object,  notwithstanding,  of  both  these  Dissertations  is  to  iUas- 
trate,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  pre-eminence  of  the  mind  over  extrinsic  advan- 
tages or  bodily  endowments,  and  to  show  that  it  is  by  genius  alone  that  we  may 
aspire  to  a  repntation  which  shall  never  die.  Igitur  proBclara  /acieSf  magna 
dtviUat  adhuc  vis  corporis,  et  aUa  hvjusmodi  omnia,  brevi  dilaJnmtur :  at  ingenii 
egregiafacinora,  stent  anima,  immortalia  stmt." 

1  It  is  necessary  to  plan  before  be^nning  to  act]  Pnusquam  incipias,  con- 
suUo'-opus  est.  Most  translators  have  rendered  consuUo  ^^deliberation,"  or 
somethbg  equivalent;  but  it  is  planning  or  contrivance  that  is  signified.  De- 
mosthenes, in  his  Oration  de  Pace,  reproaches  the  Athenians  with  acting  without 
any  settled  plan:  *0(  /acV  yhp  SXXoi  irdvT€s  ap6p<ojroi  irpo  rav  TFpayyMrav 
mm&cuTi  Xpfio-Sat  r^  ^ovkrvtcBaif  vficcff  ovde  fitra  ra  Trpayfumu 

*  To  act  with  promptitude  and  vigour]  Maiuri  facto  opus  est.  "  Blatur^ 
facto  '*  seems  to  indude  the  notions  both  of  promptitade  and  vigour,  of  force  as 
well  as  speed;  for  what  would  be  the  use  of  acting  expeditiously,  unless  expe- 
dition be  attended  with  power  and  effect  ? 

'Each]  Utmmque,   The  corporeal  and  mental  faculties. 

*  The  one  requires  the  assistance  of  the  other]  AUerum  aUerius  auxiUo  eget. 
"^r^/'saysOortius,  "is  the  reading  of  all  the  MSS.*"  Veget,  which  Haver- 
camp  and  seme  others  have  adopted,  was  the  conjecture  of  Palmerius,  on  accoont 
of  indsgens  oceorrmg  in  the  same  sentence.  But  egiu  agrees  far  better  with  con- 
guUo4i^-'-4niaiitrefitcio  opus  est,  in  the  preceding  sentence. 

^  IL  Applied  themselves  in  different  ways]  DioersL  "  Modo  et  institute  diverso, 
diversa  sequentes."  Cortius. 

*  At  that  period,  however]  £t  jam  turn,  "  Tunc  temporis  proBcise,  at  that 
time  pneisehf,  which  is  the  force  of  the  particle  Jam,  as  Donatus  shows.  *  *  • 
I  ham  therefore  written  etjam  separately.  *  •  *  Virg.  Mn,  vii.,  737.  Late 
jam  turn  ditiene  premebat  Sarrastes  populoe.'*  Cortius. 

7  Without  eovetoosness]  Sine  cupiditate.  ^'  As  in  the  famous  golden  age.  See 
Tadt  Ann.  iiL,  26.''  Cortius.  See  also  Ovid.  Met.  i.,  89,  seq.  But  "  such  times 
were  never,"  aa  Cowper  says. 
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But  after  Gyrus  in  Asia},  and  the  LacedsmoniaiiA  md 
Athemaos  in  Oreeoe,  began  to  subjugate  dties  and  na- 
tions,  to  deem  tbe  lust  of  dominioii  a  reason  for  -war,  aad 
to  imagine  tbe  greatest  glorj  to  be  in  tiie  most  extrasire 
^npire,  it  was  tben  at  length  discoyered,  hj  proof  ai^  ei- 
perience^,  that  mental  power  has  the  greatest  effect  in  ncili- 
tanr  oparationfi.  And,  indeed^,  if  the  inteUeetual  ability 
of  kings  and  magistrates'^  were  exerted  to  the  same  d^;ree  m 
peace  as  in  war,  human  affabs  would  be  more  orderly  and 
settled,  and  you  would  not  see  goyemments  shifbedlfrom 
hand  to  hand^  and  things  unryerssdly  changed  and  coefuaed. 
Por  dominion  is  easily  secured  by  those  qualities  by  which 
it  was  at  first  obtained.  But  when  sloth  has  introduoed  it- 
self in  the  place  of  industry,  and  coyetousness  and  pride  in 
that  of  moderation  and  equity,  the  fortune  of  a  state  is 

1  But  after  Cyrus  in  Asia,  ^.]  Postea  vero  quam  in  Asia  Cyrus^  ^.  SaBost 
writes  as  if  he  had  supposed  that  kings  were  more  moderate  before  the  time  of 
Cyrus.  Bnt  this  can  hardly  have  been  the  case.  "  The  Romans,"  says  De  Birasses, 
whose  words  I  abridge, "  though  not  learned  in  antiquity,  coald  not  hare  been  i|i;De- 
rant  tiiat  there  were  great  conquerors  before  Cyrus ;  as  Kinus  and  Sesostris.  But 
as  their  reigns  belonged  rather  to  the  fabulous  ages,  Sallust,  in  entering  upon  a 
serious  history,  wbhed  to  confine  himself  to  what  was  certain,  and  went  no  faifher 
back  than  the  records  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides."  Ninus,  says  Justin,  i,  1, 
was  the  first  to  change,  through  inordinate  amlntion,  the  veterem  et  quasi  avdwn 
geatibtm  moremy  that  is,  to  break  through  the  settled  restcunts  of  law  and 
•rder.    Gerlach  agrees  m  opinion  with  De  Brasses. 

2  Proof  and  experience]  Perictdo  cOque  negatOs,  Gronovius  rightly  iateiprets 
perioulo  **  ezperiundo,  experimentis,"  by  experiment  or  trial  Cortios  takes  jwri- 
eulo  atque  negotiis  for  periculosis  negotiis,  by  hendyadys ;  bnt  to  this  figure,  as 
Eritzius  remarks,  we  ought  bnt  sparingly  to  hare  recourse.  It  is  better,  be  adds, 
to  take  the  words  in  their  ordinary  signification,  understanding  by  negotia  "  res 
gravioies.'*  Bemouf  judiciously  explains  negotiis  by  *'  ipsa  negotiorum  txacta- 
tione,"  Le.  by  the  i^iaaagement  of  afTairs,  or  by  experience  in  affiiirs.  Doroau 
Delamalle,  the  French  translator,  has  ^*  Texp^rienee  et  la  pratique."  Mair  has 
'*  trial  and  experience,'*  which,  I  beliere,  faithfully  expresses  Sallust's  meamsg. 
Bose  gives  only  "  experience"  for  both  words. 

*And,  indeed,  if  the  intellectual  ability,  ^c]  Quod  d—ammi  viriu9,  4c 
^  Quod  si**  cannot  here  be  rendered  but  if;  it  is  rather  equivalent  to  quapropter 
Hf  and  might  be  expressed  by  where/ore  if,  if  therefore,  if  Am,  so  that  if, 

*  Intellectual  ability]  Anmi  virtus.   See  the  remarks  on  virtus,  above  cited. 

B  Ma^trates]  Imperatorum.  **  Understand  all  who  govern  states,  whether  io 
war  or  in  peace."  Bemouf.    Sallust  caUs  the  consuls  imperaiores,  c.  6.     ^  < 

*  Governments  shifted  from  hand  to  hand]  AUud  aUdferri.  Evidently  jK^gi&ig 
to  changes  in  government  M 
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albBBod  togeskher  witii  its  iim»»1b;  and  thii&  iiuthority  is 
iilwayB  tranaferred  from  the  less  to  the  more  deserving^. 

Eren  in  agricaltiire^,  in  naTigationy  and  in  architecturey 
whatever  man  performs  owns  the  dcmiinion  of  intellect.  Yet 
maaj  human  beings,  resigned  to  sensuality  and  indolence, 
umnstrucfeed  and  nnimproved,  have  passed  through  life  like 
tra¥eUar8  in  a  strange  eountry^ ;  to  whcHn,  certainly,  contrary 
to  the  intention  of  nature,  the  body  was  a  gratification,  anid 
the  mind  a  burden.  Of  these  I  hold  the  hfe  and  death  in 
equal  estimation^ ;  for  silence  is  maLataioed  concerning  both. 
Kit  he  only,  indeed,  seems  to  me  to  liye,  and  to  enjoy  life, 
who^  intent  upon  mxae  employment,  seeks  reputation  from 
8c»iie  ennobling  enterprise,  or  honourable  pursuit. 

But  in  ih&  great  abundance  of  occupations,  nature  p<»nts 
out  different  paths  to  different  individuals.  III.  To  act  well 
for  the  GiHnmonwealth  is  noble,  and  even  to  speak  well  for  it 
is  not  without  merit^.  Both  in  peace  and  in  war  it  is  pos- 
sible to  obtain  celebrity ;  many  who  have  acted,  and  many 
who  have  recorded  the  actions  of  others,  receive  their  tribute 
of  praise.  And  to  me,  assuredly,  though  by  no  means  e^ual 
gl<My  attends  tiie  narrator  and  the  performer  of  illustnoua 

1  Less  to  the  more  deserving]  Ad  optimum  qaemque  a  nrnms  bono.  "  From 
the  less  ji;ood  to  the  hest." 

2  Even  in  agricaltnre,  ^.]  Qhm  hommea  aranif  navigant,  asdificant^  virtuH 
ommia  parent.  Literal] j,  what  mm  plough,  sail,  ^.  SaUnsVs  meaning  is,  that 
agricnltare,  navigation,  and  architecture,  though  ^ey  may  seem  to  be  efiected  by 
mere  bodily  exertion,  are  as  mnch  the  result  of  mental  power  as  the  highest  of 
human  pursnits. 

'  Like  travellers  in  a  strange  country]  SicuH peregrinantes.  "  Vivere  nesciunt ; 
igitor  in  vita  quasi  faospites  sunt:"  they  know  not  how  to  use  fife,  and  are  there- 
fore, as  it  were,  strangers  in  it.  JDietsch.  "  PeregrmanteSj  qui,  quft  transeunt, 
nuDitm  sui  vestigium  relinquunt:**  they  are  as  travellers,  who  do  nothing  to  leave 
any  trace  of  their  course.  Pappaw. 

*  Of  these  I  hold  the  life  and  death  in  equal  estimation]  Borum  ego  vitam 
laortemqtie  juxta  cBsthno.  I  count  them  of  the  same  value  dead  as  alive,  ibr  they 
are  honoured  in  the  one  state  as  mnch  as  in  the  other.  "  Those  who  are  devoted 
to  the  gratification  of  their  appetites,  as  Sallust  says,  let  us  regard  as  inferior 
animals,  not  as  men;  and  some,  indeed,  not  as  living,  but  as  dead  animals." 
Seneca,  Ep.  Ix. 

*  IIL  Not  without  merit]  Hand  ahsurdum.  I  have  borrowed  this  expression 
firom  Rose,  to  whom  Muretus  furnished  "  su^  laude  non  caret."  "  The  word 
dbturdiif  is  often  used  by  the  Latins  as  an  epithet  for  sounds  disagreeable  to  the 
ear;  but  at  length  it  came  to  be  applied  to  any  action  unbecoming  a  rational 
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deeds,  it  yet  o<5ems  in  the  highest  degree  difficult  to  write  the 
history  of  great  transactions ;  first,  because  deeds  must  be 
adequately  represented^  by  words ;  and  next,  because  most 
readers  consider  that  whatever  errors  you  mention  with  cen- 
sure, are  mentioned  through  malevolence  and  envy ;  while, 
when  you  speak  of  the  great  virtue  and  glory  of  eminent 
men,  every  one  hears  with  acquiescence^  only  that  which  he 
himself  thinks  easy  to  be  performed ;  all  beyond  his  own 
conception  he  regards  as  fictitious  and  incredible^. 

I  myself,  however,  when  a  young  man*,  was  at  first  led  hj 
inclination,  like  most  others,  to  engage  in  political  affairs^; 
but  in  that  pursuit  many  circumstances  were  unfavourable 
to  me ;  for,  instead  of  modesty,  temperance,  and  integrity*, 
there  prevailed  shamelessness,  corruption,  and  rapacity.  And 
although  my  mind,  inexperienced  in  dishonest  practices,  de- 
tested these  vices,  yet,  in  the  midst  of  so  great  corruption, 

I  Deeds  miust  be  adeqaatelj  represented,  ^.]  Facta  dictis  stmt  excequanda. 
Most  translators  have  regarded  these  words  as  signifying  thai  the  avhfect  must  he 
equaUed  by  the  style.  But  it  is  not  of  mere  style  that  Sallnst  is  speaking.  ^  He 
means  that  the  matter  must  be  so  represented  by  the  words,  that  hononiaUe 
actions  may  not  be  too  much  prtused,  and  that  dishonourable  actions  may  not  be 
too  much  blamed ;  and  that  the  reader  may  at  once  understand  what  was  done, 
and  how  it  was  done.*'  Kunhardt. 

*  Every  one  hears  with  acquiescence,  ^c]  Quoj  s^fi^cequo  ammo  aecipit,  ^. 
This  is  taken  from  Thucydides,  ii,  85.  "For  praises  spoken  of  others  are  only 
endured  so  far  as  each  one  thinks  that  he  is  himself  also  capable  of  ddmg  any  of 
the  things  he  hears ;  but  that  which  exceeds  their  own  capacity  men  at  once  envy 
and  disbelieve."    Dale's  Transktion:  Bohn*s  Classical  Library. 

"  Regards  as  fictitious  and  incredible]  VdvU  Jicta^  pro  fiiUis  ducit.  Dudtpro 
faltis^  he  considers  as  false  or  incredible,  vebiUfcta,  as  if  invented. 

*  When  a  young  man]  Adoleseentidw,  "It  is  generally  admitted  that  all  were 
called  adoletcentes  by  the  Romans,  who  were  between  the  fifteenth  or  seventeenth 
year  of  their  age  and  the  fortieth.  The  diminutive  is  used  in  the  same  sense^  but 
with  a  view  to  contrast  more  strongly  the  ardour  and  spirit  of  youth  with  the 
moderation,  prudence,  and  experience  of  age.  So  Caesar  is  called  adoleseeniuhtSj  in 
e.  49,  at  a  time  when  he  was  in  his  thirty-third  year."  Dietsch,  And  Cicero^  re- 
ferring to  the  time  of  his  consulship,  says,  Defendi  remptibHoam  adolesceiu^ 
Philipp,  il,  46. 

*  To  engage  in  political  affairs]  Ad  rempubUcam,  *^  In  the  phrase  of  Cornelius 
Nepos,  honorihus  operam  dedi,  I  sought  to  obtain  some  share  in  the  management 
of  the  Republic.  All  public  matters  were  comprehended  under  the  term  Respub- 
Uca:*  Cortius. 

*  Integrity]  Virtute.  Cortius  rightly  explains  this  word  as  meaning  justice^ 
eguityj  and  aU  other  virtues  necessary  in  those  who  manage  the  a£5urs  of  a  state. 
Observe  that  it  is  here  opposed  to  avariHa^  not,  as  some  critics  would  have  it,  to 
Jargitio, 
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my  tender  age  waa  ensnared  and  infected^  by  ambition ;  and, 
though  I  shrunk  from  the  yidous  principles  of  those  around 
me,  yet  the  same  eagerness  for  honours,  the  same  obloquy 
audjealousy^,  which  disquieted  others,  disquieted  myself. 

IT.  When,  therefore,  n^  mind  had  rest  from  its  numerous 
troubles  and  trials,  and  1  had  determined  to  pass  the  re* 
mainder  of  my  days  uncomiected  with  public  li^,  it  was  not 
my  intention  to  waste  my  valuable  leisure  in  indolence  and 
inactivity,  or,  engaging  in  servile  occupations,  to  spend  my 
time  in  agriculti^  or  nunting' ;  but,  returning  to  tnose  stu- 
dies^ from  which,  at  their  commencement,  a  corrupt  ambition 
had  allured  me,  I  determined  to  write,  in  detached  portions^, 
the  transactions  of  the  Eoman  people,  as  any  occurrence 

1  Was  ensnared  and  infected]  Com^  tmebatmr.  As  ob$euui  toiefur,  Jiift.,  c.  24. 

*  The  same  eagerness  for  honours,  the  same  obloquy  and  jealonsj,  ^.]  Honoris 
cvpido  cadem  qua  cceteros^/ama  cUqw  invidia  vexabaL  I  follow  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Cortina:  ^*  Me  vexabat  honoris  capido,  et  vezabat prqpferea  etiam  oidem, 
qa»  csBteroB,  fiunaatque  invidia."  He  adds,  from  a  gloss  in  the  GnelferbTtan  MS., 
that  it  is  a  seuffma.  "/Vma  atque  mvidfit,^  sajs  Gronovins, "  is  iv  duk  dvoiy, 
for  invidiota  et  maHgnafamaJ*  Bemoof,  with  Zanchins  and  others,  rettdfamd 
aiqm  inncHd  in  the  aUative  case;  and  the  Bipont  edition  has  ead«in  qudr-JbunA^ 
^c. ;  bnt  the  method  of  Cortias  is,  to  me,  by  far  the  most  straightibrward  and  satia- 
factory.  Sallost,  observes  De  Brosses,  in  his  note  on  this  passage,  wrote  the  ae- 
coont  of  Catiline*s  conspiracy  shortly  after  his  expulsion  from  the  Senate,  and 
wishes  to  make  it  appear  that  he  sn£fored  from  calumny  on  the  occasion ;  though 
he  took  no  troable,  in  the  sobseqnent  part  of  his  life,  to  pat  such  oalamny  to 
silence. 

'  rv.  Servile  occnpations— agrkmitore  or  banting]  Affrum  eoUndo,  mU  m- 
nando,  tervilUntB  officHs  intenium.  By  calling  agricnltnre  and  hunting  ttrviUa 
ofiaa,  Sallaat  intends,  as  is  remarked  by  GraswinckeUus,  little  more  than  was 
ezprened  in  the  saying  of  Julian  the  emperor,  Turpe  ett  tapUnU^  emu  haboal 
tMasMMi,  capktrB  laudet  ex  eorpore.  **  Ita  ergo,*'  adds  the  commentator,  "  agri- 
cultora  et  venfitio  servilia  officia  sunt,  qnum  in  soto  oonsistant  corporis  usu, 
animum,  ver6  neo  meliorem  neoprudeutiorem  reddant  Qai  kbor  in  se  cert^  est 
illiberalis,  ei  prsBsertim  cui  facnltas  sit  ad  meliora."  Symmaehus  (L  v.  Ep.  66) 
and  some  others,  whose  remarks  the  reader  may  see  in  fiavercamp,  think  that 
Sallost  might  have  spoken  of  hunting  and  agricultore  with  more  respect,  and  ac- 
cuse him  of  not  remembering,  with  sufficient  veneration,  the  kings  and  princes 
that  have  amused  themselves  in  hunting,  and  such  illustrious  ploughmen  as  Curius 
and  Cindnnatus.  Sallust,  however,  is  sufficiently  defended  from  censure  by  the 
Abb^  Thyvon,  m  a  dissertation  muc^  longer  than  the  subject  deserves,  and  much 
longer  than  most  Teaders  are  willmg  to  peruse. 

*  Returning  to  those  studies,  4^e.]  ^  quo  moepto  ttudio  me  ambUio  mala  de- 
tmveral,  eddlm  reffreesut.  ^*  The  study,  namely,  of  writing  history,  to  which  he 
signifies  that  he  was  attached  in  c.  8."  Cortius. 

*  In  detached  portions]  Carpim,    "  Plin.  £p.  viil,  47 :  Bespondebis  non  posse 
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should  seem  worthy  of  m^Lti<»i;  an  undertaking  to  which  I 
was;  liie  rather  indined,  as  my  mind  was  uBinflueneed  by 
hope,  fear,  or  political  partisansmp.  I  shall  accordingly  give 
a  brief  account,  with  as  much  truth  as  I  can,  of  the  Gon- 
fi^iracy  of  Oatiline ;  for  I  think  it  an  enterprise  eminently 
desernng  of  record,  from  the  unusual  nature  both  of  its 
guilt  and  of  its  perils.  But  before  I  enter  upon  my  nar- 
rative, I  must  give  a  short  description  of  the  character  of 
ihe  man. 

V.  LtrciTJs  Catiliwe  was  a  man  of  noble  birth^,  and  of  emi- 
nent mental  and  personal  endowments ;  but  of  a  vicious  and 
depraved  disposition.  His  delight,  from  his  youth,  had  been 
in  civil  commotions,  bloodshed,  robbery,  and  seditiant^ ;  and 
in  such  sennas  he  had  spent  his  early  years^.  His  eon- 
stttutioli  could  endure  hunger,  want  of  sleep,  and  cold,  to  a 
degree  surpassing  belief.  His  mind  was  daring,  subtle,  and 
versatile,  capable  of  pretending  or  dissembling  whatever  he 
wished*.     He  was  covetous  of  other  men's  property,  and 

perinde  carptimf  ut  oostecto  placere:  et  vL,  22:  £git  catj^tm  et  xana  «€- 

1 V.  Of  noble  birth]  Nobili  genersnatus.  His  three  names  were  Lacins  Sergitts 
Gatilina,  he  being  of  the  family  of  the  Scrgli,  £or  whose  antiquity  Yir^  ii  rei^ma- 
aible,  Mn.  v.,  121 :  Sergetiuaqtie,  domus  tenet  a  quo  Sergia  nomen.  And  Javenal 
says,  SaL  yiii.,  321:  Quid,  Catilina,  tuis  natalUms  aique  Cethegi  Imfeniet  quds- 
quam  subUmvus  f  His  great  grand^tber,  L.  Sergios  Silus,  had  eminently  distin- 
gaisfaed  himself  by  his  s^rices  in  the  second  Pnnic  war.  See  PUn.  Hist-  Nat. 
vu.,  29.  '*  Catilme  was  bom  ▲.u.a  64:7,  a.c.  107."  JHetsdi,  Ammianns  Mar- 
oellinits  (Ub.  zxv.)  says  that  he  was  the  last  of  the  Sergii. 

2  StdUiKml  JMsGordia  cmlia, 
.  '  And  in  such  scenes  he  had  spent  his  early  years]  Jbt^pnejuvmUUem  smotm 
tmrcuiL  "  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Roman  writers  often  used  an  adverb, 
where  we,  of  modem  times,  should  express  ourselves  more  specifically  by  using  a 
noun.**  Diettch  on  c  3,  ibique  mtdta  mihi  adooraajuere,  Juoenins  properly  sig- 
ned the  time  between  thirty  and  forty-five  years  of  age;  adoUacmUa  that  be- 
tween fifteen  and  thii^y.  But  this  distinction  was  not  always  accurately  observed. 
Catiline  had  taken  an  active  part  in  supporting  Sylla,  and  in  carrying  into  ezecu- 
tion  his  crael  proscriptioDS  and  mandates.  "  Quis  erat  hujus  (Syllse)  imperii 
nunister?  Quis  nisi  Catiljna,  jam  in  (»nne  fiidnus  maaus  exercens?"  Sen.  de 
Ir&,  in.,  18. 

^  Capable  of  pretending  or  dissembling  whatever  he  wished]  Ctijud&fet  rd 
trnmkaor  ac  diuvmiuUdor.  "  Dissimulation  is  the  negative,  when  a  man  lets  fall 
signs  and  arguments,  that  he  is  not  that  he  is ; — simulation  is  the  affirmative, 
when  a  man  industriously  and  expressly  feigns  and  pretends  to  be  that  he  ia  not" 
BacoB,  Essay  vi. 
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prodigaiof  idsown.  He  had  abimdanoe  of  eloquence^,  tlKHigh 
but  little  wisdom.  His  insatiable  ambition  was  always  pur- 
«umg  ol^ecta  extravagant,  romantic,  and  unattainable. 

Since  tbe  time  of  Sylla's  dictatorship^,  a  strong  desire  of 
seizix^  the  government  possessed  him,  nor  did  he  at  all  care, 
povi&d  that  he  aecurea  power^  for  himself,  hj  what  means 
he  might  arrive  at  it.  His  viol^it  spirit  was  daily  more  and 
more  hurried  on  by  the  diminution  €£  his  patrimony,  and  by 
bis  cansdonsness  of  guilt ;  both  which  evils  he  had  increased 
by  those  practices  which  I  have  mentioned  above.  The  cor- 
rupt morals  of  tlie  state,  too,  which  extravagance  and  selfish- 
ness, panicious  and  contoiding  vices,  rendered  thoron^y 
depraved^  furnished  him  with  additional  incentives  to  action. 

Since  the  oocaaon  has  thus  brought  public  morals  under 
my  notice,  the  subject  itself  seems  to  gbIR  upcm  me  to  look 
back,  and  briefly  to  describe  the  conduct  of  our  ancestors^  in 

1  Atmndasee  of  doqtience]  SSotw  ehquentuB.  Oortans  reads  hqueniuB.  '^Lo- 
qi»eiUia  is  a  certain  fiuality  of  speech  not  jieeessarify  attended  with  sonnd  sean ; 
called  hj  the  Oreeks  XdlaJ"  Bemouf,  '^  JnUos  Candidns  used  ezcellentlj  to 
obserre  that  eloqueniia  was  one  thing,  and  lo^pteniia  another;  for  eloquence  is 
given  to  few,  but  what  Candidns  called  loquentia^  or  fluency  of  speech,  is  the  talent 
of  many,  and  especially  of  the  most  impudent"  Plin.  Ep.  v.,  20.  But  eloquenHa 
is  the  reading  of  most  of  the  MSS.,  and  JoqueaticB,  if  Anlus  Gellius  (i.,  15)  was 
rightly  iDfonned,  was  a  correetkn  of  Valerius  Profons,  the  grammarian,  who  said 
that  Salhist  wmsi  have  written  so,  as  doquenUa  conM  not  agree  with  mpUaiia 
parum.  This  opinion  of  Probus,  howerer,  may  be  questioned.  May  not  Sallust 
have  written  eloquentia!,  with  the  intention  of  signifying  that  Catiline  had  abun- 
dance of  eloquence  to  work  on  the  minds  of  others,  though  he  wanted  prudence  to 
regulate  his  own  conduct?  Have  there  not  been  other  men  of  whom  the  same 
may  be  said,  arMnrabean,  for  example?  The  speeches  that  Sallust  pots  into 
Catiline's  mouth  (c.  20, 58)  are  surely  to  be  characterised  rather  as  eioqumHa  than 
loqueniia.  On  the  whole,  and  especially  from  the  concurrence  of  MSS.,  I  prefer 
to  read  elognentUBf  with  the  more  recent  editors,  Gerlach,  Krit2,  and  Dietsch. 

2  Since  the  time  of  Sylla's  dictatorship]  Pott  dominatwnem  LucU  Sylla,  "  The 
meanmg  is  not  the  same  as  if  it  were  jfnied  dommationef  but  is  the  same  as  ab 
to  tempore  quo  dommari  caperat.  In  French,  therefore,  pott  should  be  rendered 
by  dqmu,  not,  as  it  is  commonly  translated,  apres."  Benumf.  As  diekUor  was 
the  latle  that  Sylla  assumed,  I  have  translated  dommatiOf  **  dictatorship."  Bose, 
Gordon,  and  others,  render  it  '*  usurpation." 

^  Power]  JS^^wn.    Chief  authority,  rule,  dominion. 

*  Rendered  thoroughly  depraved]  Vexabant.  "  Corrumpere  et  pessundare 
studebant."  Bemoi^.  Quot  vexabant,  be  it  observed,  refers  to  moret,  as  Gerlach 
and  Kritz  interpret,  not  to  dvet  understood  in  civiiatit,  which  is  the  evidently 
erroneous  method  of  Cortius. 

^  Condnct  of  our  ancestors]  Instiiuta  nugomm.  The  prindples  adopted  by  our 
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peace  and  war;  how  they  nmnaged  the  state,  and  how 
powerM  thej  left  it ;  and  how,  by  gradual  alteration,  it  be- 
came, from  being  the  most  virtuous,  the  most  yicious  and  de- 
praved. 

VI.  Of  the  city  of  Borne,  as  I  understand^,  the  founders 
and  earliest  inhabitants  were  the  Trojans,  who,  tinder  the 
conduct  of  JEneas,  were  wandering  about  as  exiles  from  their 
country,  without  any  settled  abode;  and  with  these  were 
joined  the  Aborigines^,  a  savage  race  of  men,  without  laws  or 
government,  free,  and  owning  no  control.  How  easily  these 
two  tribes,  though  of  different  origin,  dissimilar  language,  and 
opposite  habits  of  life,  formed  a  union  when  they  met  within 
the  same  walls,  is  almost  incredible^.  But  when  their  state, 
from  an  accession  of  population  and  territory,  and  an  im- 
proved condition  of  morals,  showed  itself  tolerably  flourishing 
and  poweriul,  envy,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  human  affairs, 
was  the  consequence  of  its  prosperity.  The  neighbouring 
kings  and  people,  accordingly,  began  to  assail  them  in  war, 
while  a  few  only  of  their  friends  came  to  their  support ;  for 
the  rest,  struck  with  alarm,  shrunk  from  sharing  their  dan- 
gers. But  the  Bomans,  active  at  home  and  in  the  field,  pre- 
pared with  alacrity  for  their  defence*.  They  encouraged  one 
another,  and  hurried  to  meet  the  enemy.  They  protected, 
with  their  arms,  their  liberty,  their  country,  and  their  homes. 
And  when  they  had  at  length  repelled  danger  by  valour,  they 
lent  assistance  to  their  aSies  and  supporters,  and  procured 
friendships  rather  by  bestowing^  favours  than  by  receiving 
them. 

ancestors,  with  regard  both  to  their  own  conduct,  and  to  the  management  of  the 
state.    That  this  is  the  meaning,  is  evident  from  the  following  account. 

^  VI.  As  I  understand]  Sicut  ego  accqn,  **  B7  these  words  he  plainly  shows 
tliat  nothing  certain  was  known  aboat  the  origin  of  Rome.  The  reader  may  con- 
suit  Livj,  lib.  I ;  Justin,  lib.  xliii. ;  and  Dionys.  Halicar.,  lib.  i. ;  all  of  whom  aJt- 
tribute  its  rise  to  the  Trojans."  Bemouf, 

*  Aborigines]  Aborigines.  The  original  inhabitants  of  Italy ;  the  same  as  m- 
digena,  or  the  Greek  *Avrox^ov€f . 

s  Almost  incredible]  IncredibUe  memorcUu.  "  Non  credi  potest,  si  memorator ; 
superat  omnem  fidem."  Pappaur,  Yet  that  which  actually  happened,  cannot 
be  absolutely  incredible ;  and  I  have,  therefore,  inserted  ahnosL 

*  Prepared  with  alacrity  for  their  defence]  Fettinare,  parare,  "  Made  haste, 
prepared."  ^^  IntenU  tttfestinarUer  pararent  ea,  qu»  defensioni  aut  bello  usui 
essent."  Pappaur, 

*  Procured  friendships  rather  by  bestowing,  ^.]  Magitque  dandisj  quam  (mc^ 
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They  had  a  goyenunent  regulated  bj  laws.  The  denomi- 
nation of  their  govemment  was  monarchy.  Chosen  men, 
whose  bodies  might  be  enfeebled  by  years,  but  whose  minds 
were  yigorous  in  understanding,  formed  the  council  of  the 
state ;  and  these,  whether  from  their  age,  or  from  the  simi- 
larity of  their  duty,  were  called  Fathsss^.  But  afterwards, 
when  the  monarchical  power,  which  had  been  originally  esta- 
blished for  the  protection  of  liberty,  and  for  the  promotion  of 
the  public  interest,  had  degenerated  into  tyranny  and  op- 
pression, they  changed  their  plan,  and  appointed  two  magis- 
trates^,  with  power  only  annual ;  for  they  conceived  that,  by 
this  method,  the  human  mind  would  be  least  likely  to  grow 
overbearing  through  want  of  control. 

VII.  At  this  period  every  citizen  began  to  seek  duitinction, 
and  to  display  his  talents  with  greater  freedom ;  for,  with 
princes,  the  meritorious  are  greater  objects  of  suspicion  than 
the  undeserving,  and  to  them  the  worth  of  others  is  a  source 
of  alarm.  But  when  liberty  was  secured,  it  is  almost  incre- 
dible^ how  much  the  state  strengthened  itself  in  a  short  space 
of  time,  so  strong  a  passion  for  distinction  had  pervaded  it. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  youth,  as  soon  as  they  were  able 
to  bear  the  toils  of  war*,  acquired  military  skill  by  actual  ser- 
vice in  the  camp,  and  took  pleasure  rather  in  splendid  arms 
and  military  steeds  than  in  the  society  of  mistresses  and 
convivial  indulgence.  To  such  men  no  toil  was  unusual,  no 
place  was  difficult  or  inaccessible,  no  armed  enemy  was  for- 

cipiundU  hen^ums  amicUuu  parahant.  Thucjd.  ii.,  40:  *0v  irdaxorrts  hf, 
ciiXXa  dpSivr€gy  KTWfuda  tovs  ^iXovr. 

>  Fathebs]  Patbes.  '*  (Romulus)  appointed  that  the  direction  of  the  state 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  old  men,  who,  from  their  authority,  were  called 
Fathers ;  from  their  age,  Senattu,^  Floras,  i.,  1.  Senaku  from  senex.  "  Paires 
ab  honore— appellatL"  Livy. 

<  Two  magistrates]  Binos  imperatores.  The  two  consuls.  Thej  were  more 
properly  called  imperaiores  at  first,  when  the  law,  which  settled  their  power, 
said  "  Regio  imperio  duo  sunto  "  (Cic.  de  Legg.  ill,  4),  than  afterwards,  when 
the  people  and  tribunes  had  made  encroachments  on  their  authority. 

»  VII.  Almost  incredible]  IncredUnle  memoratu.    See  above,  c.  6. 

*  Able  to  bear  the  toils  of  war]  Laboris  ac  helU  paUeiM.  As  by  laboris  the 
labour  of  war  is  evidently  mtended,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  render  the  words 
in  this  manner.  The  reading  is  Cortins's.  Havercamp  and  others  have  "  simul 
a6  hdli  patiens  erat,  in  castris  per  Idborem  uau  m^tiam  discebat;*'  hut  per 
iaborem  usu  is  assuredly  not  the  hand  of  Sallust. 
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iQidable ;  their  vakmr  had  metcome  emaj^mg.  But  among 
tkeiiffielTes  the  gnmd  riviliy  was  for  glory ;  each  sought  to 
be  first  to  woimd  an  enemj,  to  scale  a  wall^  uid  to  be  notioed 
widle  performing  such  an  exploit.  Distinction  such  as  tkis 
thej  r^;arded  as  wealth,  honoor,  and  true  nohiHiy^.  They 
vfoe  coTetouB  of  praise,  but  lib^»I  c£  money ;  they  desired 
c^B|»etent  ni^s,  Dut  houxidlesa  glory.  I  oould  meixtion,  but 
that  the  account  wotild  diaw  me  too  &r  horn  my  sohjeet, 
places  in  which  the  Soman  people,  with  a  rasall  body  ai  men, 
routed  vast  armies  of  the  enemy ;  and  cities  which,  though 
fortified  by  nature,  they  carried  by  assault.  ' 

Yin.  But,  assuredly,  Fortune  rules  in  all  things.  She 
makes  everything  famous  or  obscure  ralher  from  caprice  than 
in  conformity  with  truth.  Tke  ex^doxts  ci  the  A^emans, 
as  &r  as  I  can  judge,  were  very  great  and  glorious^  yet  some- 
thing inferior  to  what  fame  has  represented  them.  But 
because  writers  of  great  talent  fiourished  there,  the  actions 
of  the  Ath^iians  are  o^brated  mer  the  woiid  as  the  most 
qdendid  of  adueyaments.  Thus,  the  m&rrt  of  those  who  hare 
acted  is  estimated  at  the  highest  point  to  wfaieh  illustrious 
intellects  could  exalt  it  in  their  writings. 

But  among  the  Bomans  there  was  ney^  any  such  abun- 
dance of  writers^ ;  for,  with  them,  the  most  aUe  men  were 
the  most  aetiTely  employed.  No  (me  exercked  the  mind  in- 
d^endently  of  the  body ;  eyery  man  of  ability  chose  to  act 
rather  than  narrate^,  and  was  more  desirous  that  bis  o^m 
merits  should  be  celebrated  by  others,  than  that  he  himself 
should  record  theirs. 

IX.  Good  morals,  accordingly,  were  cultiyated  in  the  city 

1  Honour  and  tnie  nobility]  Bonamjamam  magnamque  nohiUttaem. 

'  Yin.  Yeiy  gn&t  and  ^orioits]  SaUs  ampla  magnifiocBgue,  In  speaking  of 
tbis  amplification  of  the  Athenian  exploits,  he  allades,  as  Colerns  observes,  to  the 
histories  of  Thncjdides,  Xenophon,  and  perhaps  Herodotus ;  not,  as  Wasse  seems 
to  imagine,  to  the  representations  of  the  poets. 

'  There  was  never  tmj  such  abnndanoe  of  writers]  Nwtqvam  sa  aopiaJidL  I 
follow  Kuhnhardt,  who  thinks  copia  eqnivalent  to  muHUudo.  Others  render  it 
cuhantagej  or  something  simihtr;  which  seems  less  appHcaUe  to  the  passage. 
Compare  c.  28 :  Lalronet—gaomm  -—magna  oopia  ena. 

*  Chose  to  act  rather  than  narrate]  '^  For,"  as  Cieero  says,  "  neither  among 
those  who  are  engaged  in  establishing  a  state,  nor  among  those  canTing  on  wars, 
nor  among  those  who  are  curbed  and  restrained  under  the  mle  of  kings,  is  the 
desire  of  ^tinction  in  eloquence  wont  to  arise.**  Chruwinok^im, 
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a&d  m  tibe  ciuiip.  Tiiere  was  the  greatest  possible  oonaond, 
aiBd  ibe  least  possible  ararice.  Justiee  and  prolRiy  prevsQad 
amoi^  tbe  etksens,  ziot  more  firom  the  inftuence  of  the  hews 
tfasBL  from  fiatural  melination.  They  displayed  aDimosity, 
exooity,  and  TesmitmeDt  oxdy  against  the  enemy.  Cilizafts 
contended,  with  citizeiis  in  nothing  but  hcmour.  They  were 
magni&eent  in  their  reUsious  seiriees,  firc^al  in  their  £uni- 
lies,  and  steady  in  their  mendships. 

By  these  two  yirtues,  intrepidity  in  war,  and  afoity  m 
peace,  they  maintained  themselves  and  their  state.  Of  their 
exercise  of  whidi  yirtues,  I  consicbr  these  f»  the  greatest 
proofs;  that,  in  war,  punishment  was  offcener  inflicted  on 
those  who  attacked  an  enemy  contrary  to  orders,  and  who, 
when  eommanded  to  retreat,  retired  too  slowly  £pom  the  con- 
test, than  on  those  who  had  dared  to  desert  their  standards, 
or,  when  pressed  by  ihe  enemy^,  to  abandon  their  pos^ ;  and 
thai^  in  peace,  they  goyeroed  m(»e  by  conferring  benefits 
than  1^  exciting  t&noT,  and,  when  they  reo»Fed  an  injury, 
chose  rather  to  pardon  than  to  revenge  it. 

X.  Bui  when,  by  perseverance  and  integrity,  the  republic 
had  increased  its  power ;  when  mighty  princes  had  been  van- 
quii^ed  in  war* ;  when  barbarous  tribes  and  populous  states 
had  been  reduced  to  subjection ;  when  Carthage,  the  rival  of 
Eome's  dominion,  had  been  utterly  destroyed,  and  sea  and 
land  lay  evearywhere  open  to  her  sway,  Fortune  then  began 
to  exercise  her  tyranny,  and  to  introduce  universal  innova- 
tion. To  those  who  had  easily  endured  toils,  dangers,  and 
doubtful  and  difficult  circumstances,  ease  and  weaLfch,  the 
objects  of  desire  to  others,  became  a  burden  and  a  trouble. 
At  first  the  love  of  monejr,  and  then  that  of  power,  began  to 
prevail,  and  these  became,  as  it  were,  the  sources  of  every 
evil.  For  avarice  subverted  honesty,  integrity,  and  other 
honourable  principles,  and,  in  tbeir  stead,  inculcated  pride, 
inhumanity,  contempt  of  religion,  and  general  venality.  Am- 
bition prompted  many  to  beoHne  deceitful ;  to  ke^  one  thing 

^IX.  Fressedbytheenemj]  PuU.  In^be  words  pttbi  loco  eidenamisnmt, 
loea  is  to  be  joined,  as  Dietedi  obBenrei,  with  cedens,  not,  as  ErilaiBS  pots  it, 
with  pulsi.  ^*  To  retreat,''  adds  Dietadb,  *^  is  disgraceftil  etHj  to  those  $«i  ab 
hoaHbm  m  pempaHaHtur,  who  saSer  themsekes  to  be  r^pviaed  hg  ike  menug,^ 

*  X  Wke&  migfatj  priooes  had  been  vanquished  in  war]  PerseSi  Aatio^Bs, 
MitfaiidateB,  Tignois,  and  (  ' 
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concealed  in  tlie  breast,  and  another  ready  on  the  tongue^ ;  to 
estimate  friendships  and  enmities,  not  by  their  worth,  but  ac- 
cording to  interest ;  and  to  carry  rather  a  specious  counte* 
nance  than  an  honest  heart.  These  vices  at  first  advanced 
but  slowly,  and  were  sometimes  restrained  by  correction; 
but  afterwards,  when  their  infection  had  spread  like  a  pesti* 
lence,  the  state  was  entirely  changed,  and  the  government, 
from  being  the  most  equitable  and  praiseworthy,  became 
rapacious  and  insupportable. 

il.  At  first,  however,  it  was  ambition,  rather  than  avarice^, 
that  influenced  the  minds  of  men ;  a  vice  which  approaches 
nearer  to  virtue  than  the  other.  For  of  glory,  honour,  and 
power,  the  worthy  is  as  desirous  as  the  worthless ;  but  the 
one  pursues  them  by  just  methods;  the  other,  being  des* 
titute  of  honourable  qualities,  works  with  fraud  and  deceit. 
But  avarice  has  merely  money  for  its  object,  which  no  wise 
man  has  ever  immoderately  desired.  It  is  a  vice  which,  as  if 
imbued  with  deadly  poison,  enervates  whatever  is  manly  in 
body  or  mind^.  It  is  always  unbounded  and  insatiable,  and 
is  abated  neither  by  abundance  nor  by  want. 

1  To  keep  cm  thing  ooncealed  in  the  breast,  and  another  ready  on  the  tongue] 
AUud  datuwn  mpechre,  aiiud  in  Ungvd  promptwn^  habere, 
*'Ex6p6s  yap  fjLOi  Ktipos  ofiw  'AiiSao  irv\jj<nv 

*0£  X    €T(pOV  fA€V  K€vB€l  €vl  <jip€aW,   SXXo  dc  Pd{€l. 

n  is.,  813. 
Who  dares  thmk  one  thing,  and  another  tell, 
My  heart  detests  him  as  the  gates  of  heU.   Pope, 

^  XI.  At  first,  however,  it  was  ambition,  rather  than  ararice,  ^.]  Sedprimo 
^naffis  ambUio  qtuofa  avaritia  animoe  hommum  eoeercebat,  Sallnst  has  been  ac- 
^'i^sed  of  having  made,  in  this  passage,  an  assertion  «t  variance  with  what  he  had 
»«d  before  (c.lO),  IgUmrprimb  pecunuB,  demde  imperncupido,  crevUy  and  it 
will  be  hard  to  prove  that  the  accusation  is  not  just  Sir  H.  Steuart,  indeed^ 
endeavoars  to  reconcile  the  passages  by  giving  them  the  following  "  meaning," 
"w-hich,  he  says,  *^ seems  perfectly  evident:"  "  Although  avarice  was  the  first  to 
™^^  its  appearance  at  Bmne,  yet,  after  both  had  had  existence,  it  was  ambition 
that,  of  the  two  vices,  laid  the  stronger  hold  on  the  minds  of  men,  and  more 
speedily  grew  to  an  mordinate  height."  To  me,  however,  it  "  seems  perfectly 
evident '» that  the  Latin  can  be  made  to  yield  no  such  "  meaning."  "  How  these 
^^^Agea  agree,"  says  Bnpertus,  **I  do  not  understand;  unless  we  suppose  that 
Ik?**  ^^  *^*  wordprimd,  does  not  always  signify  order." 
Enervates  whatever  is  manly  in  body  or  mind]  Corpui  virilemque  animum 
e^omutat.  That  avarice  weakens  the  mind,  is  generally  admitted.  But  how  does 
It  weaken  the  body?    The  most  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question  is,  in  the 
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BvA  a&esp  Ladus  %}}&,  bsving  leooyered  the  gaweimmeni^ 
\}f  focee  of  arms,  proceeded,  afk^  «  fair  cofmmeneeineiit,  to  a 
pemkkms  teacasmdaasiy  all  became  robbers  and  phmderem^ ; 
sone  set  tbeir  affectiDnB  cm  hoiuofi,  oilers  on  lands ;  bis  yic- 
tcKioaa  troc^  knew  ndidier  restmint  nor  moderation,  but  in- 
flieied  on  ibe  eitizena  dii^raceful  and  inhuman  oniarages. 
Their  rapacity  was  increased  bj  tiie  drcumstanoe  that  S jlla, 
in  order  to  secure  the  attachment  of  the  forces  which  he  had 
commanded  in  Asia^  had  treated  them,  contrary  to  the  prac- 
tice of  our  ancestors,  with  extraordinary  indulgence,  and  ex- 
enqptkoL  from  diadpline ;  and  pleasant  and  luxnrioas  quarters 
had  easity,  daring  seasans  of  idleness,  enerrated  the  minds  of 
Uie  soMvsry.  I^i  the  amdes  of  the  Eoman  people  first 
beeome  habituated  to  licentiousness  and  intemperance,  and 
began  to  admire  statues,  pictures,  and  sculptured  yases ;  to 
seise  muAi  objects  alike  in  public  edifices  and  private  dwdll- 
ings^ ;  to  spoil  temples ;  and  to  cast  off  respect  for  ereiything, 
saered  and  pra&ne.  Sudi  troops,  accordingly,  when  once 
they  obtained  the  mastery,  left  nothing  to  tiie  vanquished. 
Success  unsettles  the  principles  even  of  the  wise,  and  seareely 
would  those  of  debauched  habits  use  victory  with  moderation. 

XTT-  When  wealth  was  once  considered  an  honour,  and 
glory,  authority,  and  power  attended  on  it,  virtue  lost  her  in* 
fluence,  poverty  was  thought  a  disgrace,  aud  a  life  of  inno- 

opinion  of  Aulas  Gell'ms  (iii.,  1),  that  those  who  are  intent  on  getting  riches  de- 
Tote  tbemaehres  to  sedentary  pttrsnits,  as  tliose  of  usurers  and  monej-changers, 
ne^eeting  aD  sitcb  exercises  and  empioynieDts  as  strengthen  the  bodj.  There  is, 
hoiweyer,  another  explanation  bj  Valerius  Probns,  ^Ten  in  the  same  chapter  of 
Aulus  Gellins,  which  perhaps  is  the  true  one ;  namelj,  that  Sallust,  by  body  and 
mind,  intended  merely  to  signify  the  whole  mem. 

>  Having  recovered  the  government]  Beoepid  repabUcd.  Having  wrested  it 
£rom  the  hands  of  Marius  and  his  party. 

2  All  became  robbers  and  plunderers]  Rapere  omnes,  trahere.  He  means  that 
there  was  a  general  indulgence  in  phmder  among  SyUa's  party,  and  among  all  who, 
in  whatever  ehaiacter,  could  profit  If  capporttng  it.  Thus  he  says  immediately 
afterwards,  ^*  neque  modum  neque  modestiam  victores  habere." 

3  Which  he  had  commanded  in  Asia]  Qftem  in  Asia  dvctaver<xL  I  have  here 
deserted  Cortius,  who  gives  in  Agiam^  "  into  Asia/'  but  this,  as  Bemouf  justly 
observes,  is  incompatible  with  the  frequentative  verb  ductaiferai, 

^  In  public  edifices  and  private  dwellings]  Privatim  acpubUce.  I  have  trans- 
lated this  according  to  the  notion  of  Bemouf.  Others,  as  Dietsch  and  Pappaur, 
consider  prwaUim  as  signifying  tach  on  his  own  account^  and  pubHci,  in  the  name 
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eence  unis  regarded  as  a  life  of  ill-nature^.  Erom  the  influence 
of  riches,  accordingly,  luxury,  avarice,  and  pride  prevailed 
among  the  youth ;  they  grew  at  once  rapacious  and  prodigal ; 
they  undervalued  what  was  their  own,  and  coveted  what  was 
another's ;  they  set  at  nought  modesty  and  continence ;  they 
lost  all  distinction  between  sacred  and  profane,  and  threw 
off  all  consideration  and  self-restraint. 

It  furnishes  much  matter  for  reflection^,  after  viewing  our 
modem  mansions  and  villas  extended  to  the  size  of  cities,  to 
contemplate  the  temples  which  our  ancestors,  a  most  devout 
race  of  men,  erected  to  the  Gods.  But  our  fore&thers 
adorned  the  fanes  of  the  deities  with  devotion,  and  their 
homes  with  their  own  glory,  and  took  nothing  from  those 
whom  they  conquered  but  the  power  of  doing  harm ;  their 
descendants,  on  the  contrary,  the  basest  of  mankind^  have 
even  wrested  from  their  allies,  with  the  most  flagrant  injus- 
tice, whatever  their  brave  and  victorious  ancestors  had  left  to 
their  vanquished  enemies ;  as  if  the  only  use  of  power  were 
to  inflict  injury. 

Xin.  For  why  should  I  mention  those  displays  of  extra- 
vagance, which  can  be  believed  by  none  but  those  who  hare 
seen  them ;  as  that  mountains  have  been  levelled,  and  seas 
covered  with  edifices*,  by  many  private  citizens ;  men  whom  I 
consider  to  have  made  a  sport  ot  their  wealth^,  since  they  were 

1  XIL  A  life  of  innocence  was  regarded  as  a  life  of  ill-nature]  ItmocenUapro 
wtaUvoleatid  dud  ccepiL  "  Whoerer  oontinTied  honest  and  npright,  was  conddered 
by  the  unprincipled  around  him  as  their  enemy ;  for  a  good  man  among  the  bad 
can  never  be  regarded  as  of  their  party.^    Bemouf. 

2  It  furnishes  much  matter  for  reflection]   OpercB  preikm  est, 

s  Basest  of  mankind]  Ignavissumi  mortaks.  It  is  opposed  to  fortiasumi  vtri, 
which  follows,  *'  Qui  nee  fortiter  nee  bene  quidquam  fecere."    Corthu. 

*  XIII.  Seas  covered  with  edifices]  MaiHa  comtructa  esse, 

Contracta  piaces  SBquora  sentiunt, 

JadM  m  aUum  fnoUbtu^  ^.  Hor.  Od.,  ill,  1. 

^The  haughty  lord,  who  lays 

His  deep  foundations  in  the  seas, 

And  scorns  earth's  narrow  bound; 
The  fish  affrighted  feel  their  waves 
Contracted  by  his  numerous  slaves, 

Even  in  the  vast  profound.  Francis, 

*  To  have  made  a  sport  of  their  wealth]  Quibus  mi&t  pidsntur  ludibrio  Jmsse 
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impatient  to  equander  disreputably  what  they  might  have 
eajoyed  with  honour. 

But  the  lore  of  irregular  gratification,  open  debauchery, 
and  all  kinds  of  luxury^,  had  spread  abroad  with  no  less  force. 
Men  forgot  their  sex ;  women  threw  off  all  the  restraints  of 
modesty.  To  gratify  appetite,  they  soifght  for  evenr  kind  of 
production  by  land  and  by  sea ;  they  slept  before  there  was 
any  inclination  for  sleep ;  they  no  longer  waited  to  feel  hunger, 
thuvt,  cold^,  or  fatigue,  but  anticipated  them  all  by  luxurious 
indulgence.  Such  propensities  drove  the  youth,  when  their 
patrimonies  were  exhausted,  to  criminal  practices ;  for  their 
minds,  impregnated  with  evil  habits,  could  not  easily  abstain 
from  gratifying  their  passions,  and  were  thus  the  more  inor- 
dinatdy  devoted  in  every  way  to  rapacity  and  extravagance. 

XI V.  In  so  populous  and  so  corrupt  a  city,  Catiline,  as  it 
was  very  easy  to  do,  kept  about  him,  like  a  body-guard,  crowds 
of  the  unprincipled  and  desperate.  Eor  all  those  shameless, 
Hbeitine,  and  profligate  characters,  who  had  dissipated  their 
patrimonies  by  gaming^,  luxury,  and  sensualii^;  all  who 
had  contracted  heavy  debts,  to  purchase  immunity  for  their 
crimes  or  offences ;  all  assassins^  or  sacrilegious  persons  from 
every  quarter,  convicted  or  dreading  conviction  for  their  evil 
deecLs ;  aU,  besides,  whom  their  tongue  or  their  hand  main- 
tained by  perjury  or  civil  bloodshed;  all,  in  fine,  whom 
wickedness,  poverty,  or  a  guilty  conscience  disquieted,  were 

dhnUtB,  "  They  spent  their  riches  on  objects  which,  in  the  jadgment  of  men  of 
sense,  are  ridiculons  and  contemptible."  Cortms. 

*  Luxury]  CvMs.  ^^DeUciarum  in  victu,  laxnries  of  the  table;  for  we  must 
be  careful  not  to  suppose  that  apparel  is  meant."  Corims. 

3  Cold]  Frigus.  It  is  mentioned  by  Gortius  that  this  word  is  wanting  in  one 
MS. ;  and  the  English  reader  may  possibly  wish  that  it  were  away  altogether. 
Gortius  refers  it  to  cool  places  built  of  stone,  sometimes  underground,  to  which 
the  luxurious  retired  in  the  hot  weather ;  and  he  cites  Pliny,  £p.  v.,  6,  who 
speaks  of  a  cryptoporticw,  a  gallery  from  which  the  sun  was  excluded,  almost  as 
if  it  were  underground,  and  which  even  in  summer  was  cold  nearly  to  freezing. 
He  also  refers  to  Ambros.,  Epist.  idi.,  and  Casaubon.  ad  Spartian.  Adrian.,  c.  x., 
p.  87. 

'  XIV.  Gaming]  Manu,  Gerlach,  Dietsch,  Kritzius,  and  all  the  recent  editors, 
agree  to  interpret  manu  by  gaming, 

*  Assassins]  Parricida.  "  Not  only  he  who  had  killed  bis  father  was  called  a 
parricide,  but  he  who  had  killed  any  man ;  as  is  evident  from  a  law  of  Numa 
Pompilius:  If  any  one  unlawfully  and  knowingly  bring  a  free  man  to  death,  let 
him  be  aparricide.'"  Festua  sub  ?ooe  Parrkr. 

o2 


tiie  aaecxaates  and  intimate  frieikds  of  GatiUne.    And  if  any 

one,  as  yet  of  unblemished  character,  fell  into  his  society,  he 
was  presently  rendered,  by  daily  intercourse  and  temptraon, 
similar  and  equal  to  the  rest.  But  it  was  the  young  whose 
acquaintance  he  chiefly  courted ;  as  their  minds,  du<^e  and 
unsettled  irom  their^age,  were  easily  ensnared  by  his  siarata- 
gems.  For  as  the  passions  of  each,  according  to  his  years, 
appeared  excited,  he  furnished  mistresses  to  some,  bought 
horses  and  dogs  for  others,  and  spared,  in  a  word,  neitherms 
purse  nor  his  character,  if  he  could  but  make  th^n  his 
devoted  and  trustworthy  supporters.  There  were  8<»Be,  I 
know,  who  thought  that  the  youth,  who  firequented  the  house 
of  Catiline,  were  guilty  of  crimes  against  nature ;  but  this 
report  arose  rather  from  other  causes  than  from  any  evidence 
rfthefacti. 

XY.  Catiline,  in  his  youth,  had  been  guilty  of  many 
criminal  connexions,  with  a  virgin  of  noble  birth^,  with  a 
priestess  of  Yesta^,  and  of  many  other  offences  of  this  nature, 
m  d^ance  alike  of  law  and  religion.  At  last,  when  he  was 
smitten  with  a  passion  for  Aurelia  Orestilla^,  in  whom  no  good 
man,  at  any  time  of  her  life,  commended  anythmg  but  her 
beauty,  it  is  confidently  believed  that  because  she  hesitated 

1  Than  from  any  evidence  of  the  &ct]  Quam  guod  cuiquam  id  comperitm^jret. 

'  XV.  With  a  virgin  of  noble  birth]  Cum  virgine  nobili.  Who  this  was  is  not 
known.  The  name  maj  have  been  sappressed  from  respect  to  her  family.  If 
what  is  found  in  a  fragment  of  Cicero  be  trae,  CatiUne  had  an  illicit  connexi(»i 
with  some  female,  and  afterwards  married  the  daughter  who  was  the  fruit  of  the 
connexion:  Ex  eodem  gtapro  et  ucor&n  et  JiUam  invenisti;  Orat.  in  Tog.  Cand. 
(Oration  xvi.,  Emesti's  edit.)  On  which  words  Aseonins  Pedianus  makes  this 
comment:  "Dicitur  Gatilinam  adult«rium  commisisse  cum  e&  qnse  ei  postea 
socms  fait,  et  ex  eo  stupro  duxisse  uxorem,  ctmi  filia  ejus  esset.  Hsbc  Lnocetos 
quoque  Catilinse  objedt  in  oratumibus,  quas  in  eum  scripsit.  Nomina  hamm 
muHerum  nondum  invem."  Plutarch,  too  (Life  of  Cicero,  c.  10),  says  that  Ca- 
tiline was  accused  of  havmg  corrupted  his  own  daughter. 

*  With  a  priestess  of  Vesta]  Cum  sacerdote  Vestoe,  This  priestess  of  Vesta  was 
Fabia  Terentia,  sister  to  Terentia,  Ciciero^s  wife,  whom  Sallust,  after  she  was  di- 
vorced by  Cicero,  married.  Clodius  accused  her,  but  she  was  acquitted,  either 
because  she  was  thought  innocent,  or  because  the  interest  of  Catnlus  and  otiiers, 
who  exerted  themselves  in  her  favour,  procured  her  acquittaL  See  Orosius,  vi., 
3 ;  the  Oration  of  Cicero,  quoted  in  the  preceding  note;  and  Asconius's  commen- 
tary on  it. 

*  Aurelia  OrestiUa]  See  e.  86.  She  was  the  sister  or  daughter,  as  De  Broeses 
thinks,  of  Cneius  Aurelius  Orestis,,  who  had  been  prsBtor,  A.0.a  677. 
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tomanylnm,  from  the  dread  of  haying  a  grown-up  stepHMm^, 
he  deared  the  house  for  their  nuptials  by  putting  his  t(m  to 
death.  And  this  crime  appears  to  me  to  have  been  the  chief 
csofle  of  hurrying  forward  the  conspiracy.  For  his  guilty 
mind,  at  peace  with  neither  Gods  nor  men,  found  no  comfort 
either  wasing  or  sleeping ;  so  effectually  did  conscience  deso- 
late his  tortured  spirit^.  His  complexion,  in  oonsequence, 
was  pale,  his  eyes  naggard,  his  walk  sometimes  qui^  and 
somelames  slow,  and  distraction  was  plainly  apparent  in  every 
feature  and  look. 

XYI.  The  young  men,  whom,  as  I  said  before,  he  had  enticed 
to  join  him,  he  initiated,  by  various  methods,  in  evil  practices. 
From  among  them  he  funiished  false  witnesses^,  and  forgers 
of  signatures ;  and  he  taught  them  all  to  regard,  with  equal 
unconcern,  honour,  property,  and  danger.  At  length,  when 
he  had  stripped  them  of  all  character  and  shame,  he  led  them 
to  other  and  greater  enormities.  If  a  motive  for  crime  did  not 
readily  occur,  he  incited  them,  nevertheless,  to  circumvent 
and  murder  inoffensive  persons^,  just  as  if  they  had  injured 
him ;  for,  lest  their  hand  or  heart  should  grow  torpid  for  want 
of  employment,  he  chose  to  be  gratuitously  wicked  and  cruel. 

Dependii]|;  on  such  accomplices  and  adherents,  and  knowing 
that  the  load  of  debt  was  everywhere  great,  and  that  the  vete- 
rans of  Sylla^,  having  spent  their  money  too  liberally,  and  re- 
membering their  spoils  and  fcHrmer  victory,  were  longing  for 
a  civil  war,  Catiline  formed  the  design  of  overthrowing  the 

'  A  grown-up  step-son]  Prmgmum  adulta  cBtate.  A  son  of  Catiline's  by  a 
former  marriage. 

'  Desolate  his  tortnred  spirit]  HeiUem  excitam  vastabat.  "  Cooseienoe  deso* 
lates  the  mmd,  when  it  deprives  it  of  its  proper  power  and  tranqnilfitj,  and  intro- 
duces into  it  perpetnal  disquietude."  Cortius.    Many  editions  hare  wxa&at 

>  XVI.  He  furnished  false  witnesses,  ^.]  Testis  signcOoresque/dUot  commo- 
dare,  "  If  any  one  wanted  any  such  character,  Catiline  was  ready  to  supply  him 
from  among  his  troop."  Bemouf. 

*  Inoffensiye  persons,  ^.]  InsonteSj  stcuH  sotUes,  Most  translators  have 
rendered  these  words  "  innocent"  and  "  guilty,'*  terms  which  suggest  nothing  satis  - 
factory  to  the  English  reader.  The  insorUes  are  those  who  had  given  Catiline  no 
cause  of  offence ;  the  sontes  those  who  had  in  some  way  incurred  his  displeasure, 
or  become  objects  of  his  rapacity. 

»  Veterans  of  SyUa,  4c.'}  Elsewhere  called  the  colonists  of  SyUa;  men  to  whom 
Sylla  had  given  large  tracts  of  land  as  rewards  for  their  services,  but  who,  having 
lived  extravagantly,  had  fallen  into  such  debt  and  distress,  that,  as  Cioero  said, 
nothmg  could  relieve  them  but  the  resurrection  of  Sylla  from  the  dead.  Cic.  M., 
Omt  in  Gat. 
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gOYenmient.  There  was  no  army  in  Italy;  Pompgr  was 
Ighting  in  a  distant  part  of  tlie  world^ ;  he  himself  had  great 
hopes  of  obtaininff  the  consulship ;  the  senate  was  wholly  oif 
its  guard^ ;  everytliing  was  quiet  and  tranquil ;  and  all  these 
circumstances  were  exceedingly  &yourable  for  Catiline. 

XVII.  Accordingly,  about  the  beginning  of  June,  in  the 
consulship  of  Lucius  OsBsar^  and  Caius  Figulus,  he  at  first 
addressed  each  of  his  accomplices  separately,  encouraged 
some,  and  sounded  others,  and  informed  them  of  his  own 
resources,  of  the  unprepared  condition  of  the  state,  and  of 
the  great  prizes  to  be  expected  from  the  conspiracy.  When 
he  had  ascertained,  to  his  satisfaction,  all  that  ne  required,  he 
summoned  all  whose  necessities  were  the  most  urgent,  and 
whose  spirits  were  the  most  daring,  to  a  general  coiSerence. 

At  that  meeting  there  were  present,  of  senatorial  rank, 
Publius  Lentulus  Sura*,  Publius  Autronius^,  Lucius  Cassius 
Longinus^,  Caius  Cethegus^,  Publius  and  Servius  Sylla®,  the 

1  Pompey  was  fighting  in  a'  distant  part  of  the  world]  In  extremis  terris, 
Pompey  was  then  condncting  the  war  against  Mithridates  and  Tigranes,  in  Pon> 
tns  and  Armenia. 

2  The  senate  was  whoUj  o£f  its  guard]  SencAua  nihil  sane  intentm.  The  senate 
was  regardless  J  and  unsuspicious  of  any  danger. 

»  XVII.  Lucius  Caesar]  He  was  a  relation  of  Julius  Ca3sar;  and  his  sister  was 
the  wife  of  M.  Antonius,  the  orator,  and  mother  of  Mark  Antony,  the  triumvir. 

*  Publius  Lentulus  Sura]  He  was  of  the  same  family  with  Sylh,  that  of  the 
ComefiL  He  had  filled  the  ofiBce  of  consul,  but  his  conduct  had  been  afterwards 
so  profligate,  that  the  censors  expelled  him  from  the  senate.  To  enable  him  to 
resume  his  seat,  he  had  obtained,  as  a  qualification,  the  office  of  praetor,  which  he 
held  at  the  time  of  the  conspiracy.  He  was  called  Sura,  because,  when  he  had 
squandered  the  public  money  in  his  qusestorship,  and  was  called  to  account  by 
Sylla  for  his  dishonesty,  he  declined  to  make  any  defence,  but  said, "  I  present  you 
the  calf  of  my  leg  («ura);"  alluding  to  a  custom  among  boys  playing  at  ball,  of 
inflicting  a  certain  number  of  strokes  on  the  leg  of  an  unsuccessful  player.  Plu- 
tarch, Life  of  Cicero,  c.  17. 

^  Publius  Autronius]  He  had  been  a  companion  of  Cicero  in  his  boyhood,  and 
his  colleague  in  the  qusBstorship.  He  was  banished  in  the  year  after  the  conspi- 
racy, together  with  Cassius,  Lseca,  Vargunteius,  Servius  Sylla,  and  Caius  Corne- 
lius, under  the  Plautian  law.  De  Brasses. 

*  Lucius  Cassius  Long^nns]  He  had  been  a  competitor  with  Cicero  for  the  con- 
sulship. Ascon.  Ped.  in  Cic.  Orat.  in  Tog.  Cand.  His  corpulence  was  such  that 
Cassius's  fat  {Casm  adeps)  became  proverbial    Cic.  Orat.  in  CatiL,  iii.,  7, 

^  Caius  Cethegus]  He  idso  was  one  of  the  Cornelian  family.  In  the  civil  wars, 
says  De  Brosses,  he  had  first  taken  the  side  of  Marius,  and  afterwards  that  of 
Sylla.  Both  Cicero  (Orat  in  Catil.,  ill.,  7)  and  Sallust  describe  him  as  fiery  and 
rasL 

*  Publius  and  Servius  Sylla]  These  were  nephews  of  Sylla  the  dictator.  Pub- 
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SOBS  of  Servius  Sylla,  Lucius  Yargunteius^,  Quintus  Amdus', 
Marcua  Porcius  hssca?,  Lucius  Bestial  Quintus  Curius'^ ;  and, 
of  the  equestrian  order,  Marcus  Fulvius  NobiHor^,  Lucius 
Statiliuss  Fublius  Gubimus  Capito^,  Caius  Cornelius' ;  with 
many  from  the  colonies  and  mumcipid  towns^^,  persons  of  con- 
sequence in  their  own  localities.  There  were  many  others, 
too,  among  the  nobility,  concerned  in  the  plot,  but  less 
openly ;  men  whom  the  hope  of  power,  rather  than  poverty 
or  any  other  exigence,  prompted  to  join  in  the  afBedr.  But 
most  of  the  young  men,  and  especially  the  sons  of  the  no- 
bility, £ftyoured  the  schemes  of  Catiline ;  they  who  had  abun- 
dant means  of  living  at  ease,  either  splendidly  or  voluptuously, 
preferred,  uncertainties  to  certainties,  war  to  peace.  There 
were  some,  also,  at  that  time,  who  believed  that  Marcos 

Una,  thongh  present  on  this  occasion,  seems  not  to  have  joined  in  the  plot,  since, 
when  he  was  afterwards  accused  of  having  been  a  conspirator,  he  was  defended  by 
Cicero  and  acquitted.  See  Cic.  Drat,  pro  P.  Sjllft^  He  was  afterwards  with 
Cffisar  in  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.    Gas.  de  B.  C,  iil,  89. 

1  Lncios  Vargnnteios]  "  Of  him  or  his  family  little  is  known.  He  had  been, 
before  this  period,  accused  of  bribery,  and  defended  by  Hortensius.  Cic.  pro  P. 
SjM,  c  2.''  Benumf, 

s  Quintus  Annins]  He  is  thought  by  De  Drosses  to  have  been  the  same  Annios 
that  cut  off  the  head  of  M.  Antonius  the  orator,  and  carried  it  to  Marius.  Plu- 
tarch, Vit.  Marii,  c.  44. 

*  Marcos  Porcius  Lieca]  He  was  one  of  the  same  gens  with  the  Catones,  but  of 
a  diffisrent  family. 

*  Lucius  Bestia]  Of  the  Calpumian  gens.  He  escaped  death  on  the  discovery 
of  the  conspiracy,  and  was  afterwards  sedile,  and  candidate  for  the  prsetorship,  but 
was  driven  into  exile  for  bribery.  Being  recalled  by  Cffisar,  he  became  candidate 
for  the  consulship,  but  was  unsuccessful    De  Brasses. 

^  Quintus  Curius]  He  was  a  descendant  of  M.  Curius  Dentatus,  the  opponent  of 
I^yrrhus.  He  was  so  notorious  as  a  gamester  and  a  profligate,  that  he  was  removed 
from  the  senate,  a.u  c.  683.  See  c.  23.  As  he  had  been  the  first  to  give  infor- 
mation of  the  conspiracy  to  Cicero,  public  honours  were  decreed  him,  but  he  was 
deprived  of  them  by  the  influence  of  Csesar,  whom  he  had  named  as  one  of  the  con- 
spirators.   Sueton.  C«s.  17 ;  Appian.  De  Bell.  Civ.,  lib.  il 

*  li.  Fulvius  Nobilior]  "  He  was  not  put  to  death,  but  exiled,  A.U.C.  699.  Cic 
ad  AtL  iv.,  16."  Bemouf, 

'  Lucius  Statilms]  Of  him  nothing  more  is  known  than  is  told  by  Sallust. 

*  Publius  Gablnius  Capito]  Cicero,  instead  of  Capito,  calls  him  Cimber.  OraL 
in  Cat,  iil,  3.    The  family  was  originally  from  GabiL 

*  Caius  Cornelius]  There  were  two  branches  of  the  gens  ComeUa,  one  patri* 
dao,  the  other  plebeian,  from  which  sprung  tbL$  conspirator. 

w  Municipal  towns]  Mumcipus,  "  The  municipia  were  towns  of  which  the 
inhabitants  were  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  but  which  were  allowed 
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Licinius  Crassus^  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  eouspaBCf ; 
because  Cneins  Pompey,  whom  he  hated,  was  at  the  head  ci 
a  large  army,  and  he  was  willing  that  the  power  of  any  one 
whomsoeyer  should  raise  itself  against  Pompey's  influ- 
ence; trusting,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  the  plot  should 
succeed,  he  would  easily  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
conspirators. 

XVni.  But  previously*  to  this  period,  a  small  numbw  of 
persons,  among  whom  was  Catiline,  had  formed  a  des^n 
against  the  state ;  of  which  affair  I  shall  here  give  as  aocu* 
rate  account  as  I  am  able. 

Under  ihe  consulship  of  Lucius  Tullus  and  Marcus  Le» 
piduS)  FubHus  Autronius  and  Publius  Sylla^,  having  bee^ 
tried  for  bribery  under  the  laws  against  it^,  had  paid  the 
penalty  of  the  offence.  Shortly  after  Catiline,  being  brought 
to  trial  for  extortion^,  had  been  prevented  from  stimding  for 
l^e  consulship,  because  he  had  been  unable  to  declare  him- 
self a  candidate  within  the  legitimate  number  of  days^.  There 

to  govern  themselves  bj  their  own  laws,  and  to  choose  their  own  magistrates. 
See  Anl.  Gell,  xvi.,  13 ;  Beaufort,  Rep.  Kom.,  vol.  v."    Bemouf. 

1  Marcns  Licinins  Orassns]  The  same  who,  with  Pompey  and  Gnsar,  fomied 
the  first  triumvirate,  and  who  was  afterwards  killed  in  his  expedition  agiiinst  the 
Parthians.  He  had,  before  the  time  of  the  conspiracy,  held  the  offices  of  prator 
andconsuL 

«  XVIII.  But  previously,  ^.]  SaDnst  here  makes  a  digressioDf  to  ^ve  an 
account  of  a  conspiracy  that  was  formed  three  years  before  that  of  Catiline. 

3  Pnblius  Autronius  and  Publius  Sylla]  The  same  who  are  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  They  were  consuls  elect,  and  some  editions  have  the  words 
denffnaH  conatdes^  immediately  following  their  names. 

*  Having  been  tried  for  bribery  under  the  laws  against  it]  Legibus  ambU(U  tn- 
tmrogati.  Bribery  at  ikeir  election,  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  ambUut,  for 
ambiref  as  Cortius  observes,  is  drcmmeundo  favorem  et  suffragia  qwxrere.  De 
Brosses  translates  the  passage  thus :  ^^  Autrone  et  Sylla,  convaincus  d^avoir 
obtenu  le  consnlat  par  corruption  des  suffrages,  avoient  ^t^  punis  selon  la  rigaeor 
de  la  loi.*'  There  were  several  very  severe  Bioman  laws  against  bribery.  Aatronina 
and  Sylla  were  both  excluded  from  the  consulship. 

>  For  extortion]  Pecumarum  repetundarum,  Catiline  had  been  praetor  in 
Africa,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  his  office,  was  accused  of  extortion  byPublins 
Clodius,  on  the  part  of  the  Africans.  He  escaped  by  bribing  the  prosecutor  and 
judges. 

*  To  declare  himself  a  candidate  within  the  legitimate  number  of  days]  Proki- 
Uhu  erat  corutthtum  petere,  quod  mira  legUmos  diesproJUeri  (se  candidatnm, 
says  Cortius,  citing  Snet.  Aug.  4)  neqttweriL  A  person  could  not  be  a  candidate 
for  the  consulship,  unless  he  could  declare  himself  free  from  accusation  within  a 
certun  number  of  days  before  the  time  of  holding  the  conuUa  ceniutiata.    That 
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was  at  that  time,  too,  a  young  patrician  of  the  most  daris^ 
spirit,  needy  and  discontented,  named  Cneius  Piso^,  whom 
poverty  and  vicious  principles  instigated  to  distiirb  the 
government.  Catiline  and  Autronius^,  having  concerted  mea- 
sures with  this  Piso,  prepared  to  assassinate  the  consuls, 
Lucius  Gotta  and  Lucius  Torquatus,  in  the  Capitol,  on  tl» 
first  of  January*,  when  they,  having  seized  on  the  fasces,  were 
to  send  Piso  with  an  anny  to  take  possession  of  the  two 
Spaincf*.  But  their  design  being  discovered,  they  postponed 
the  assassination  to  the  fifth  of  Pelnruary ;  when  they  medi- 
tated the  destruction,  not  of  the  consuls  only,  but  of  most 
of  the  senate.  And  had  not  CatDine,  who  was  in  front  of 
the  senate-house,  been  too  hasty  to  give  the  signal  to  his 
associates,  there  would  that  day  have  been  perpetrated  the 
most  atrocious  outrage  since  the  city  of  Eome  was  founded. 
But  as  the  armed  conspirators  had  not  yet  assembled  in  suf- 
ficient numbers,  the  want  of  fcHxse  frustrated  the  design. 
XIX.  Some  time  afterwards,  Piso  was  sent  as  qusBstor, 

number  of  days  was  trmmdimm  tpaintm,  that  is,  the  time  occupied  bj  time 
marketHiajs,  tres  nundiiUB,  with  se^en  dajs  interveiuDg  between  the  &8t  tad 
second,  and  between  the  second  and  third ;  or  aepenieen  dojfs.  The  mmdmtB 
(from  novem  and  dies)  were  held,  as  it  is  commonlj  expressed,  every  nmth  day; 
whence  Cortius  and  others  considered  trinundinum  spatium  to  be  twentj-seven, 
or  even  tliirtj  days ;  but  this  way  of  reckoning  was  not  that  of  the  Romans,  who 
made  the  last  day  of  the  first  emead  io  be  also  the  first  day  of  the  second.  Gon- 
cermag  the  fmndmee  see  Macrob.,  Sat.  i.,  16.  "  Mailer  and  Longms  most  erro- 
neoRsly  saj^posed  the  trinmnduwm  to  be  aboat  thirty  days ;  for  that  it  embraced 
<mly  serenteen  days  has  been  folly  shown  by  Emesti,  Clav.  Cic,  sobyooe;  by 
Scheller  in  Lex.  AmpL,  p.  11,669 ;  by  Nitschins  Antiquitt  Boomi.  i.,  p.  628 ;  and 
by  Drachenborch  (cited  by  Gerlach)  ad  Liy.  iii.,  85.**  Kritzms. 

1  Cneins  Piso]  Of  the  Calpnmian  gens.  Suetonius  (Vit.  Css.,  c.  9)  mentions 
three  authors  who  related  that  Grassus  and  Gssar  were  both  conoerned  in  this 
plot;  and  that,  if  it  had  succeeded,  Grassus  was  to  have  assumed  the  dietator- 
ship,  and  made  Gaesar  his  master  of  the  horse.  The  conspiracy,  as  these  writers 
state,  failed  through  the  remorse  or  irresolution  of  Grassus. 

^  Gatifine  and  Autronius]  After  these  two  names,  in  Havercamp^s  and  many 
other  editions,  follow  the  words  cvrcUer  nonas  Decembres,  i.  e.,  about  the  fifth  o£ 
December. 

'  On  the  first  of  January]  KakndU  Januariis.  On  this  day  the  consuls  were 
aceustnmed  to  enter  on  their  office.  The  consuls  whom  they  were  going  to  kill, 
Gotta  and  Torquatus,  were  those  who  had  been  chosen  in  the  place  of  Autrooins 
and  Sylla. 

*  The  two  Spams]  Hither  and  Thither  Spain.  JBtgrnma  CUerkr  sad  UUtnar, 
as  they  were  ctdkd  fay  tbeBomans. 
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with  FraBtoriaii  authority,  into  Hither  Spain ;  CrassuB  pro- 
moting the  appointment,  because  he  knew  him  to  be  a  bitter 
enemy  to  Cneius  Pompey.  Nor  were  the  senate,  indeed,  un- 
willing^ to  grant  him  the  province;  for  they  wished  so  in- 
famous a  character  to  be  removed  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment; and  many  worthy  men,  at  the  same  time,  niought 
that  there  was  some  security  in  him  against  the  power  of 
Pompey,  which  was  then  becoming  formidable,  nut  this 
Piso,  on  his  march  towards  his  province,  was  murdered  by 
some  Spanish  cavaby  whom  he  had  in  his  army.  These  bar- 
barians, as  some  say,  had  been  unable  to  endure  his  unjust, 
haughty,  and  cruel  orders ;  but  others  assert  that  this  body 
of  cavalry,  being  old  and  trusty  adherents  of  Pompey, 
attacked  Piso  at  his  instigation;  since  the  Spaniards,  mey 
observe,  had  never  before  committed  such  an  outrage,  but 
had  patiently  submitted  to  many  severe  conmiands.  This 
question  we  shall  leave  imdecided.  Of  the  first  conspiracy 
enough  has  been  said. 

XX.  "When  Catiline  saw  those,  whom  I  have  just  above 
mentioned^  assembled,  though  he  had  often  discussed  many 
points  with  them  singly,  yet  thinking  it  would  be  to  his  pur- 
pose to  address  and  exhort  them  in  a  body,  retired  vdth  them 
into  a  private  apartment  of  his  house,  where,  when  all  wit- 
nesses were  withdrawn,  he  harangued  them  to  the  following 
effect: 

"  If  your  courage  and  fidelity  had  not  been  sufficiently 
proved  by  me,  this  &vourable  opportunily*  would  have  oc- 
curred to  no  purpose ;  mighty  hopes,  absolute  power,  would 
in  vain  be  within  our  grasp ;  nor  should  I,  depending  on 
irresolution  or  ficklemindedness,  pursue  contingencies  in- 
stead of  certainties.  But  as  I  have,  on  many  remarkable 
occasions,  experienced  your  bravery  and  attachment  to  me, 
I  have  ventured  to  engage  in  a  most  important  and  glorious 
enterprise.  I  am  aware,  too,  that  whatever  advantages  or 
evils  affect  you,  the  same  affect  me;  and  to  have  the  same 
desires  and  the  same  aversions,  is  assuredly  a  6rm  bond  of 
friendship. 

"What  I  have  been  meditating  you  have  already  heard 

*  XIX.  Nor  were  the  senate,  indeed,  unwilling,  ^.]  See  Dio  Cass.,  zxxvl,  27. 

'  XX.  Jost  above  mentioned]  In  c.  17. 

'  Favoarable  opportnnitj]  Opporttma  rts.    See  the  latter  part  of  c.  16. 
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separately.  But  my  ardour  for  action  is  daily  more  and 
more  excited,  when  I  consider  what  our  future  condition  of 
life  must  he,  unless  we  ourselves  assert  our  claims  to  liberty^. 
For  since  the  goyemment  has  fallen  under  the  power  and 
jurisdiction  of  a  few,  kings  and  princes^  have  constantly  been 
their  tributaries ;  nations  and  states  have  paid  them  taxes ; 
but  all  the  rest  of  us,  however  brave  and  worthy,  whether 
noble  or  plebeian,  have  been  regarded  as  a  mere  mob,  with- 
out interest  or  authority,  and  subject  to  those,  to  whom,  if 
the  state  were  in  a  sound  condition,  we  should  be  a  terror. 
Hence,  all  influence,  power,  honour,  and  wealth,  are  in  their 
hands,  or  where  they  dispose  of  them ;  to  us  they  have  left 
only  insults^,  dangers,  prosecutions,  and  poverty.  To  such 
indignities,  O  bravest  of  men,  how  long  will  you  submit  ? 
Is  it  not  better  to  die  in  a  glorious  attempt,  than,  after 
having  been  the  sport  of  other  men's  insolence,  to  riesign  a 
wretched  and  degraded  existence  with  ignominy  P 

"  But  success  (I  call  Gk)ds  and  men  to  witness !)  is  in  our 
own  hands.  Our  years  are  &esh,  our  spirit  is  unbroken; 
among  our  oppressors,  on  the  contrary,  through  age  and 
wealth,  a  general  debility  has  been  produced.  "We  have 
therefore  only  to  make  a  beginning ;  tne  course  of  events* 
will  accompmh  the  rest. 

1  Assert  onr  claims  to  liberty]  Nasmet  ^tsi  vindicamvs  in  Ubertatem.  Unless 
we  vindicate  ourselves  into  liberty.  See  below,  "  En  ilia,  ilia,  qnam  stepe  optftstis, 
KberUs,**^. 

2  KingB  and  princes]  Beges^  ietrarchcB,  *^  Tetrarchs  were  properly  those  who 
had  the  government  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  country ;  but  at  length,  the  signi- 
fication of  the  word  being  extended,  it  was  applied  to  any  governors  of  any 
country  who  were  possessed  of  supreme  authority,  and  yet  were  not  acknowledged 
as  kings  by  the  Bomans.  See  HirL  Bell.  Alex.,  c  67 :  Deiotanis,  at  that  time 
tetraaixh  of  almost  all  Gallogrseda,  a  supremacy  which  the  other  tetrarchs  would  not 
allow  to  be  gnmted  him  either  by  the  laws  or  by  custom,  but  indisputably 
acknowledged  as  king  of  Armenia  Minor  by  the  senate,**  ^.  Dietsch,  "  Hesy- 
chius  has,  TerpdpxaS}  paadkels*  See  Isidor.,  ix.,  3;  Alex.  ab.  Alex.,  ii.,  17.'' 
Colerus.  **  Cicero,  PhiL  II.,  speaks  of  Reges  Tetrarchas  Dynastasque.  And 
Lucan  has  (vii.,  46)  Tretrarchs  regesque  tenent,  magnique  tyranni."  Wcuse, 
Horace  also  says, 

—  Modo  reges  atque  tetrarchas, 
Onmia  magna  loquens. 
I  have,  with  Rose,  rendered  the  word  princes,  as  being  the  most  eligible  term. 
'  Insults]  Repuhas,    Bepulses  in  standmg  for  office. 

*  The  coarse  of  events,  ^.]  Ccetera  res  expediet, — ^'*0f.  Cic.  Ep.  Div.  xiii., 
26:  explUsam  tit  eaq^tdire  negoUa,"    Gerkch. 
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"Wlio  in  the  world,  indeed,  that  has  the  feelingB  of 
a  man,  can  endure  that  they  should  have  a  Buperfluity 
of  riches,  to  squander  in  building  over  seas^  and  levelliiig 
mountains,  and  that  means  should  be  wanting  to  us  even  for 
the  necessaries  of  life ;  that  they  should  join  together  two 
houses  or  more,  and  that  we  should  not  have  a  hearth  to 
call  our  own  ?  Thev,  though  they  purchase  pictures,  statues, 
and  embossed  plate^ ;  though  they  pull  down  new  buildings 
and  erect  others,  and  lavish  and  abuse  their  wealth  in  eveiy 
possible  method,  yet  cannot,  with  the  utmost  efforts  oi 
caprice,  exhaust  it.  But  for  us  there  is  poverty  at  home, 
debts  abroad;  our  present  circumstances  are  bad,  our  pros- 
pects much  worse ;  and  what,  in  a  word,  have  we  left,  but  a 
miserable  existence  ? 

"Will  you  not,  then,  awake  to  action?  Behold  that 
Kbertv,  that  liberty  for  which  you  have  so  often  wished^  with 
wealth,  honour,  and  glory,  are  set  before  your  eyes.  All 
these  prizes  fortune  offers  to  the  victorious.  Let  the  enter- 
prise itself,  then,  let  the  opportunity,  let  your  poverty,  your 
dangers,  and  the  glorious  spoils  of  war,  ammate  you  far  more 
than  my  words.  Use  me  either  as  your  leader  or  your 
fellow-soldier ;  neither  my  heart  nor  my  hand  shall  be  want- 
ing to  you.  These  objects  I  hope  to  effect,  in  concert  with 
you,  in  the  character  of  consul ;  unless,  indeed,  my  expecta- 
tion deceives  me,  and  you  prefer  to  be  slaves  rather  than 
masters." 

XXI.  When  these  men,  surrounded  with  numberless  evils, 
but  without  any  resources  or  hopes  of  good,  had  heard  this 
address,  though  they  thought  it  much  for  their  advantage  to 
disturb  the  pubHc  tranqinllity,  yet  most  of  them  called  on 
Catiline  to  state  on  what  terms  they  were  to  engage  in  the 
contest ;  what  benefits  they  were  to  expect  from  taking  up 
arms ;  and  what  support  or  encouragement  they  had,  and  in 
what  quarters^.   Catiline  then  promised  them  the  abolition  of 

1  Building  over  seas]  See  e.  18. 

^  Embossed  plate]  Toreumata,  The  same  as  «Ma  ccdata,  sculptured  vases, 
c.  11.  Vessels  ornamented  in  bas-relief;  from  ropweuf,  tculpere;  see  Bentler 
ad  Hor.  A.  P.,  441.  ^^  Perbona  torenmata,  in  his  pocala  doo,"  ^c.  Cic.  in  Verr.,. 
iv.,  18. 

*  XXI.  What  support  or  encouragement  they  had,  and  in  what  quarters]  Quid 
vbique  opis  aut  spd  kaherent;  i.  e.  quid  opis  aut  spa,  et  obi,  habennt     So 
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theit  ddbts^ ;  a  piOBcription  of  .the  wealthy  dtizeiia^ ;  officeSy 
saeeidotal  dignities,  plunder^  and  all  other  gratificiatioiig 
which  war,  and  the  licence  of  conquerors,  can  afford.  He 
added  that  Fiso  was  in  Hither  Spain,  and  Publius  Sittiiia 
Naoerinus  with  an  army  in  Mauritania,  both  of  whom  were 
privy  to  his  plans ;  that  Gaius  Antonius,  whom  he  hoped  to 
have  for  a  colleague,  was  canvassing  for  the  consulship,  a 
man  with  whom  he  was  intimate,  and  who  was  involved  in 
all  mann^of  embarrassments ;  and  that,  in  conjunction  with 
bim,  he  himself,  when  consul,  would  commence  operations. 
He,  moreover,  assailed  aU  the  respectable  citizens  with  re- 
proaches, commended  each  of  his  associates  by  name,  re- 
minded one  of  his  poverty,  anoi^er  of  his  rulmg  passion^, 
several  others  of  their  danger  or  disgrace,  and  many  of  the 
spcnls  which  they  had  obtained  by  the  victory  of  Sylla. 
When  he  saw  their  spirits  sufficiently  elevated,  he  charged 
them  to  attend  to  his  interest  at  the  election  of  consuls, 
and  dismissed  the  assembly. 

XKII.  There  were  some,  at  that  time,  who  said  that 
Catiline,  having  ended  his  speech,  and  wislung  to  bind  his 
accomplices  iu  guilt  by  an  oadi,  handed  round  among  them, 
in  goblets,  the  blood  of  a  human  body  mixed  with  wine ;  and 
that  when  aU,  after  an  imprecation,  had  tasted  of  it,  as 
is  usual  in  sacred  rites,  he  disclosed  his  design;  and  they 
asserted^  that  he  did  tlos,  in  order  that  they  might  be  the 

c.  27,  ktit.  Qaem  ubiqne  opportunnm  credebat,  1.  e.,  says  Cortins,  "  qnem,  et 
M  iUum,  opportnnnm  credebat/* 

1  Abolition  of  their  debts]  Tabulat  novas.  Debts  were  r^tered  on  tablets; 
and,  when  the  debts  were  paid,  the  score  was  effaced,  and  the  tablets  were  ready 
to  be  nsed  as  new.    See  Emesti's  CUt.  in  Oic  sttb  voce. 

2  Proscription  of  the  wealthy  citizens]  Proscriptumem  hcupUtivm.  The  prac- 
tice of  proscription  was  commenced  by  Sylla,  who  posted  np,  in  pnbUc  places  of 
the  city,  the  names  of  those  whom  he  doomed  to  death,  offering  rewards  to  sneh 
as  should  bring  him  their  heads.  Their  money  and  estates  he  divided  among  his 
adherents,  and  Oatiline  excited  his  adherents  with  hopes  of  similar  plunder. 

3  Another  of  his  mling  passion]  Admcmebai-^dlium  cuptdUatis  sua.  Bose 
renders  this  passage,  **  Some  he  put  m  mind  of  their  poverty,  others  of  their 
amonrs."  De  Brosses  renders  it,  "  II  remontre  a  Tnn  sa  panvret^,  k  Fautre  son 
ambition/*  Ruling  passion^  howeyer,  seems  to  be  the  proper  sense  of  cupieU- 
tads;  as  it  is  said,  in  c.  14,  *'  As  the  passions  of  each,  according  to  his  yean, 
appeared  excited,  he  famished  mistresses  to  some,  bought  horses  and  dogs  for 
others,"  ^. 

^  yyn.  They  asserted]  DkUtare.    In  referring  this  word  to  the  circulators  of 
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more  closely  attached  to  one  another,  by  being  mutually 
GonseiouH  of  such  an  atrocity.  But  some  thought  that  this 
report,  and  many  others,  were  invented  by  persons  who  sup- 
posed that  the  odium  against  Cicero,  which  afterwards  arose, 
might  be  lessened  by  inmuting  an  enormity  of  guilt  to  the 
conspirators  who  had  suffered  death.  The  evidence  which  I 
have  obtained,  in  support  of  this  charge,  is  not  at  all  in 
proportion  to  its  magmtude. 

XXIII.  Among  those  present  at  this  meeting  was  Quin- 
tus  Curius^,  a  man  of  no  mean  family,  but  immersed  in  vices 
and  crimes,  and  whom  the  censors  had  ignominiously  ex- 
pelled from  the  senate.  In  this  person  there  was  not  less 
levity  than  impudence ;  he  could  neither  keep  secret  what 
he  heard,  nor  conceal  his  own  crimes;  he  was  altogether 
heedless  what  he  said  or  what  he  did.  He  had  long  had  a 
criminal  intercourse  with  Fulvia,  a  woman  of  high  birth; 
but  growing  less  acceptable  to  her,  because,  in  his  reduced 
circumstances  he  had  less  means  of  being  liberal,  he  began, 
on  a  sudden,  to  boast,  and  to  promise  her  seas  and  moun* 
tains^ ;  threatemng  her,  at  times,  with  the  sword,  if  she  w«e 
not  submissive  to  his  will ;  and  acting,  in  his  general  con- 
duct, with  greater  arrogance  than  ever^.  Fmvia,  having 
learned  the  cause  of  his  extravagant  behaviour,  did  not  keep 
such  danger  to  the  state  a  secret ;  but,  without  naming  her 
informant,  communicated  to  several  persons  what  she  had 
heard,  and  imder  what  circumstances,  concerning  Catiliue's 
conspiracy.  This  intelligence  it  was  that  incited  the  feelings 
of  the  citizens  to  give  the  consulship  to  Marcus  Tullius 
Cicero*.  For  before  this  .period,  most  of  the  nobility  were 
moved  with  jealousy,  and  thought  the  considship  in  some 

the  report,  I  follow  Cortias,  Gerkcb,  Kritzius,  and  Bemoaf.  Wasse,  with  less 
discrimmation,  refers  it  to  Catiline.  This  storj  of  the  drinking  of  haman  blood  is 
copied  by  Floras,  iv.,  1,  and  bj  Plutarch  in  his  Life  of  Cicero.  Dio  Cassias 
(lib.  xxxvii.)  says  that  the  conspirators  were  reported  to  hare  killed  a  child  on 
the  occasion. 

1  XXIII.  Qaintns  Curias]  The  same  that  is  mentioned  in  c.  17. 

^  To  promise  her  seas  and  mountains]  Mcuria  tnontesque poUicen.  A  proverbial 
expression.  Ter.  Phorm.,  i.,  2, 18:  Modo  non  tnonta  csuri pi^Ucens,  Pers.,  iiL, 
65 :  Et  quid  opus  Craiero  mofftios  promittere  monies. 

*  With  greater  arrogance  than  ever]  Ferodus  qtUan  soUtus  erat, 

*  To  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero]  Cicero  was  now  in  his  forty-third  year,  and  had 
filled  the  office  of  qusstor,  edile,  and  prsetor. 
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degree  sullied,  if  a  man  of  no  family^,  however  meritorious, 
obtained  it.  But  when  danger  showed  itself,  envy  and 
pride  were  laid  aside. 

XXIV.  Accordingly,  when  the  comitia  were  held,  Marcus 
Tullius  and  Caius  Antonius  were  declared  consuls ;  an  erent 
which  gave  the  first  shock  to  the  conspirators.  The  ardour 
of  Gatmne,  however,  was  not  at  all  diminished ;  he  formed 
every  day  new  schemes;  he  deposited  arms,  in  convenient 
places,  tnroughout  Italy ;  he  sent  sums  of  money,  borrowed 
on  his  own  credit,  or  that  of  his  friends,  to  a  certam  Manlius^, 
at  FsesulsB^,  who  was  subsequently  the  first  to  engage  in  hos- 
tilities. At  this  period,  too,  he  is  said  to  have  attached  to 
his  cause  great  numbers  of  men  of  all  classes,  and  some 
women,  who  had,  in  their  earlier  days,  supported  an  ex- 
pensive life  by  the  price  of  their  beaul^,  but  who,  when  age 
had  lessened  their  gains  but  not  their  extravagance,  had 
contracted  heavy  debts.  By  the  influence  of  these  females, 
Catiline  hoped  to  gain  over  the  slaves  in  Borne,  to  get  the 
city  set  on  fire,  and  either  to  secure  the  support  of  their 
husbands  or  take  away  their  lives. 

XXY.  In  the  number  of  these  ladies  was  Sempronia^,  a 
woman  who  had  coimnitted  many  crimes  with  the  spirit  of  a 
man.  In  birth  and  beauty,  in  her  husband  and  her  children, 
she  was  extremely  fortunate ;  she  was  skiQed  in  Greek  and 
Boman  literature;  she  could  sing,  play,  and  dance'^,  with 
greater  elegance  than  became  a  woman  of  virtue,  and  pos- 

1  A  man  of  no  family]  Novtis  homo.  A  tenn  applied  to  snch  as  'could  not 
boast  of  any  ancestor  that  liad  held  any  cnmle  magistracy,  that  is,  had  been 
consid,  pret4Mr,  censor,  or  chief  edile. 

s  XXrV.  Manilas]  He  had  been  an  oSuser  in  the  army  of  Sylla,  and,  having 
been  distrngnisbed  for  his  serrices,  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  a  colony  of 
veterans  settled  about  Faesuls ;  but  he  had  squandered  his  property  in  extra- 
vagance.   See  Plutarch,  Vit.  Gic,  Dio  Gassius,  and  Apjnan. 

*  FssuIsb]  a  town  of  Etniria,  at  the  foot  of  the  Appenines,  not  far  from 
Florence.  .  It  is  the  Fesole  of  Ifilton: 

At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fesole, 

Or  in  Valdamo  to  descry  now  lands,  ^.    Par.  L.,  i.,  289. 

*  XXV.  Semprooia]  Of  the  same  gens  as  the  two  Gracchi.  She  was  the  wife 
of  Dedmns  Brutns. 

*  Sing,  play,  and  dance]  Psaliere,  saUare.  As  psallo  signifies  both  to  play  on 
a  musical  instrument,  and  to  sing  to  it  while  playing,  I  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  give  both  senses  in  the  translation. 
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sesaed  many  etiier  accomplkluiiexitft  iihat  tend  to  excke  tlie 
sMsioius.  But  noldung  was  ever  less  valued  by  her  l^an 
honour  or  chastity.  Another  she  was  more  prodigal  of  h^ 
money  or  her  reputation,  it  would  have  been  d^BScult  to 
decide.  Her  desires  were  so  ardent -ihat  she  oftener  made 
advances  to  the  other  sex  than  wuted  for  solicitation. 
Bhe  had  frequently,  before  this  period,  forfeited  her  word, 
forsw<«n  debts,  been  privy  to  murder,  and  hurried  into  the 
utmost  excesses  by  her  extravagance  and  poverty.  But  hca* 
abilities  were  by  no  means  despicable^ ;  she  could  compose 
venes,  jest,  and  join  in  conversation  either  modest,  tend^,  or 
lioeniious.  In  a  word,  she  was  distinguished^  by  much  refine- 
ment of  wit,  and  much  grace  of  exjwession. 

XXVI.  Catiline,  having  made  these  arrangements,  still 
canvassed  for  the  consulslup  for  the  following  year ;  hoping 
that,  if  he  should  be  elected,  he  would  easily  manage  Antonius 
according  to  his  pleasure.  Nor  did  he,  in  the  mean  time, 
remain  inactive,  but  devised  sch^nes,  in  every  possible  way, 
against  Cicero,  who,  however,  did  not  want  skill  or  policy  to 
guard  against  them.  For,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  con- 
sulship, he  had,  by  making  many  promises  through  Fulvia, 
prevaUed  on  Quintus  Curius,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned, 
to  give  him  secret  information  of  Catiline's  proceedings.  He 
had  also  persuaded  his  colleague,  Antonius,  by  an  arrangement 
respecting  tiieir  provinces^,  to  entertain  no  sentiments  of  dis- 
affection towards  the  state ;  and  he  kept  around  him,  though 
without  ostentation,  a  guard  of  his  friends  and  dependants. 

When  the  day  of  the  comitia  came,  and  neither  Catiline's 
efforts  for  the  consulship,  nor  the  plots  which  he  had  laid  for 

>  By  no  means  despicable]  Baud  abititditm.  Compare,  Bene  dicere  haml  o^ 
nmiMm  tttf  c.  8. 

*  She  was  distingoished,  ^]  MvUafaetHm,  nwUusque  Iqpot  iaeraL  Both 
faoetim  and  lq»s  mean  "agreeabkness,  homoor,  pleasantly;"  but  I^h>8  here 
seems  to  refer  to  dictioD,  as  in  Cic.  Orat,  L,  7 :  Magnus  injocando  kpps, 

'  XXVI.  By  an  arrangement  respecting  their  proTinces]  Pactione  pnwincuB. 
This  passage  has  been  absurdly  misrepresented  by  most  translators,  except  De 
BroBses.  Even  Bose,  who  was  a  scholar,  translates  jMzc^u7R6j}rovMicue,  *^  by  pro- 
miang  a  province  to  his  colleague."  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Cicero,  says  thai  the 
two  provinces,  which  Cicero  and  his  coUeagne  Antonios  shared  between  tiiem, 
were  Gaul  and  Macedonia,  and  that  Cicero,  in  order  to  retain  Antooias  in  the  in- 
terest  of  the  senate,  exchanged  with  him  Macedonia,  which  had  Men  to  lamself, 
for  the  inferior  province  of  QauL  See  Jug.,  c.  27. 
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the  consuls  in  the  Campus  Martins^,  were  attended  with  suc- 
cess, he  determined  to  proceed  to  war,  and  to  resort  to  the 
utmost  extremities,  since  what  he  had  attempted  secretly  had 
ended  in  confusion  and  disgrace^. 

XXYII.  He  accordingly  despatched  Gains  Manlius  to 
EsBsulsB,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Etruria ;  one  Septimius, 
of  Camerinum',  into  the  Ficenian  territory ;  Caius  Junus  into 
Apulia;  and  others  to  various  places,  wherever  he  thought 
each  would  he  most  serviceable^  He  himself,  in  the  mean 
time,  was  making  many  simultaneous  efforts  afc  Bome;  he 
laid  plots  for  the  consul ;  he  arranged  schemes  for  burning 
the  city;  he  occupied  suitable  posts  with  armed  men;  he 
went  constantly  armed  himself,  and  ordered  his  followers  to 
do  the  same ;  he  exhorted  them  to  be  always  on  their  guard 
and  prepared  for  action ;  he  was  active  and  vigilant  by  day 
and  by  night,  and  was  exhausted  neither  by  sleeplessness  nor 
by  toil.  At  last,  however,  when  none  of  his  numerous  pro- 
jects succeeded^,  he  again,  with  the  aid  of  Marcus  Porcius 

1  Plots  which  he  had  laid  for  the  consals  in  the  Campos  Martins]  InsiduB  ^pm 
constdi  in  campo  fscerat,  I  have  here  departed  from  the  text  of  Gortius,  who 
reads  consuUbus,  thinking  that  Catiline,  in  his  rage,  might  have  extended  his  plots 
even  to  the  consols-elect.  Bat  corutili,  there  is  little  doobt,  is  the  right  reading, 
as  it  is  £iivoored  bj  what  is  said  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  inskUas  parabat ' 
Ciceroni,  by  what  follows  in  the  next  chapter,  conattU  insidUu  tenders,  and  bj  the 
words,  sperant,  ti  dengnakuforet,  facile  se  ex  vohmtate  Antonio  tuurum ;  for  if 
Catiline  tmsted  that  he  should  be  able  to  use  his  pleasure  with  Antonios,  he  coold 
hardly  think  it  necessary  to  form  plots  against  his  life.  I  have  De  Brosses  on  my 
side,  who  translates  the  phrase,  les  pieges  ou  U  comptoitfaire perir  h  consul.  The 
words  m  campo,  which  look  extremely  like  an  intruded  gloss,  I  wonder  that  Cor- 
tins  shoold  have  retained.  "  Cofwu^"  says  Gerlach,  "  appears  the  more  eligible, 
not  only  on  accoont  of  coruuU  ituidias  tendere,  c.  27,  but  becaose  nothing  but  the 
death  of  Cicero  was  necessary  to  make  everything  fiivonrable  for  Catiline."  Krit- 
aos,  Bemoof,  Dietsch,  Pappaur,  Allen,  and  all  the  modem  editors,  read  Constdi^ 
See  also  the  end  of  c  27 :  Si  prius  Ciceronem  cpprestisseL 

*  Had  ended  in  confusion  and  disgrace]  Asperafcedaque  evenerant.  I  have  bor> 
rowed  from  Murphy. 

3  XXVn.  Of  Camerinum]  Camertem.  **  That  is,  a  native  of  Camerinum,  a 
town,  on  the  conSnes  of  Umbria  and  Picenum.  Hence  the  noun  Camert,  as  Cic. 
Pro.  SylL,  c.  19,  m  agro  CamertiJ"  Cortius. 

*  Wherever  he  thought  each  would  be  most  serviceable]  Uhi  guemque  opporiu- 
num  eredebat,  **  Propria  reddas:  qnem,  et  vbi  ilium,  opportunum  credebat." 
Corttns.    See  c.  28. 

*  When  none  of  his  numerous  projects  succeeded]  Vbi  rmdta  agikuUi  n^H 
procedU* 
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Laaca,  oonvoked  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  in  the  dead 
of  night,  when,  afber  many  complaints  of  their  apathy,  he 
informed  them  that  he  had  sent  forward  Manlius  to  that 
body  of  men  whom  he  had  prepared  to  take  up  arms ;  and 
others  of  the  confederates  into  other  eligible  places,  to  make 
a  commencement  of  hostilities ;  and  that  he  himself  was  eager 
to  set  out  to  the  army,  if  he  could  but  first  cut  off  Cicero, 
who  was  the  chief  obstruction  to  his  measures. 

XXVni..  "Whilst,  therefore,  the  rest  were  in  alarm  and 
hesitation,  Caius  Cornelius,  a  Boman  knight,  who  offered 
his  services,  and  Lucius  Vargunteius,  a  senator,  in  company 
with  him,  agreed  to  go  with  an  armed  force,  on  that  very 
night,  and  with  but  little  delay^,  to  the  house  of  Cicero,  under 
pretence  of  paying  their  respects  to  him,  and  to  kiU  him 
imawares,  and  unprepared  for  defence,  in  his  own  residence. 
But  Curius,  when  he  heard  of  the  imminent  danger  that 
threatened  the  consul,  immediately  gave  him  notice,  by  the 
agency  of  Fulvia,  of  the  treachery  which  was  contemplated. 
Qlie  assassins,  in  consequence,  were  refused  admission,  and 
found  that  they  had  undertaken  such  an  attempt  only  to  be 
disappointed. 

In  the  mean  time,  Manlius  was  in  Etruria,  stirring  up  the 
populace,  who,  both  from  poverty,  and  from  resentment  for 
their  injuries  (for,  imder  the  t3rranny  of  Sylla,  they  had  lost 
their  lands  and  other  property),  were  eager  for  a  revolution. 
He  also  attached  to  himself  tJl  sorts  of  marauders,  who  were 
numerous  in  those  parts,  and  some  of  SyUa's  colonists,  whose 
dissipation  and  exlravagance  had  exhausted  their  enormous 
plunder. 

XXIX.  When  these  proceedings  were  reported  to  Cicero, 
he,  being  alarmed  at  the  twofold  danger,  Since  he  could  no 
longer  secure  the  city  against  treachery  by  his  private  efforts, 
nor  could  gain  satisfactory  intelligence  of  the  magnitude  or 
intentions  of  the  army  of  Manlius,  laid  the  matter,  which 
was  already  a  subject  of  discussion  among  the  people,  before 
the  senate.     The  senate,  accordingly,  as  is  usim  in  any 

^  XXVnL  On  that  veiy  night,  and  with  but  little  delay]  Ed  nocte,  pauJo  post. 
They  resdved  on  gomg  soon  after  the  meeting  broke  np,  so  that  they  might  reach 
Cicero's  honse  early  in  the  morning,  which  was  the  usual  time  for  waiting  on  great 
men.  Ingentemfiribus  domtts  alta  supeHns  Mane  $akUantum  toiit  vcmit  iadibus 
undam,    Virg.  Georg.  il,  461. 
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perilous  emergency,  decreed  that  the  coksuls  bhottU)  mjles 

IT  THEIB  CAEB  THAT  THE  GOMMOITWEALTH  SHOULD  BEGSITX 

IFO  TsrunY.  This  is  the  greatest  power  which,  according  to 
the  practice  at  Borne,  is  granted^  bj  the  senate  to  the 
magistrate,  and  which  authorises  him  to  raise  troops;  to 
make  war ;  to  assume  unlimited  control  over  the  allies  and 
the  citizens ;  to  take  the  chief  command  and  jurisdiction  at 
home  and  in  the  field ;  rights  which,  without  an  order  of  the 
pe^le,  the  consul  is  not  permitted  to  exercise. 

XKX.  A  few  days  afterwards,  Lucius  Ssenius,  a  senator, 
read  to  the  senate  a  letter,  which,  he  said,  he  had  received 
£rom  EiesulsB,  and  in  which  it  was  stated  that  Caius  Mfimlius, 
with  a  large  force,  had  taken  the  field  bj  the  27th  of  October'. 
Others  at  the  same  time,  as  is  not  uncommon  in  such  a  crisis, 
spread  reports  of  omens  and  prodigies ;  others  of  meetings 
being  held,  of  arms  being  transported,  and  of  insurrections 
of  the  slaves  at  Capua  and  ia  Apulia.  In  consequence  of 
these  rumours,  Quintus  Marcius  Kex*  was  despatched,  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  to  EsbsuI®,  and  Quintus  MeteUus  Cre- 
ticus^  into  Apulia  and  the  parts  adjacent ;  both  which  officers, 
with  the  title  of  commanders^,  were  waiting  near  the  city, 
having  been  prevented  from  entering  iu  triumph,  by  the 

1  XXIX.  This  is  the  greatest  power  which—is  granted,  ^c]  Ea  potestas 
per  senaium,  more  Eomano,  magistratm  maxima  pemUttUm:  Cortius,  mird 
judicU  pervers&ate,  as  Eritzias  obserres,  makes  ea  the  ablative  case,  under- 
flEtandiDg  "  decretione,"  "  formiila,'*  or  some  sach  woid;  bat,  happily,  no  one  has 
followed  hun. 

a  XXX.  By  the  27th  of  October]  Ante  diem  VI.  Kaiendas  Novembres.  He 
means  that  they  were  in  arms  on  or  before  that  day. 

>  Qointiis  Marcins  Bex]  He  had  been  proconsul  in  Gilicia,  and  was  expecting  a 
trinmph  for  his  snccesses. 

*  Qointns  Metellns  Oreticos]  He  had  obtaiaed  the  surname  of  Creticns  from 
haying  reduced  the  island  of  C^te. 

s  fioth  which  officers,  with  the  title  of  commanders,  ^.]  li  virique  adurbem 
imperatorea  erasU;  impediti  ne  iriumpJusrent  oahsmmtA  paiucorvm,  qmbus  omnia 
ionesta  atque  inhonetta  vendere  mas  erat,  '*  Imperator''  was  a  title  giren  by  the 
army,  and  confirmed  by  the  senate,  to  a  Tictorioos  general,  who  had  slain  a  cer- 
tain number  of  the  enemy.  What  the  number  was  is  not  known.  The  general 
bore  this  title  as  an  addition  to  his  name,  imtil  he  obtained  (if  it  were  granted 
him)  a  triumi^,  fw  which  he  was  obliged  to  wait  ad  urban,  near  the  city,  since  he 
was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  gates  as  long  as  he  held  any  military  command. 
These  imperatores  had  been  debarred  &om  then:  expected  honour  by  a  party  who 
would  sell  anifthmg  honourable,  as  a  triumph,  or  amyiMng  dislumomrable,  as  a 
licence  to  violate  the  laws. 
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malice  of  a  cabal,  whose  custom  was  to  ask  a  price  for  every- 
thing, whether  honourable  or  infianous.  The  pr»tors,  too, 
Quintus  Pompeius  Eufiis,  and  Quintus  Metellus  Celer,  were 
sent  off,  the  one  to  Capua,  the  other  to  Picenum,  and  power 
was  given  them  to  levy  a  force  proportioned  to  the  exigency 
and  the  danger.  The  senate  also  decreed,  that  if  any  one 
should  give  information  of  the  conspiracy  which  had  been 
formed  against  the  state,  his  reward  snould  be,  if  a  slave,  his 
freedom  and  a  hundred  sestertia ;  if  a  freeman,  a  complete 
pardon  and  two  hundred  sestertia^.  They  further  appomted 
that  the  schools  of  fi;ladiators^  should  be  distributed  m  Capua 
acnd  other  municipal  towns,  according  to  the  capacity  of  each ; 
and  that,  at  Eome,  watches  should  be  posted  throughout  the 
city,  of  which  the  inferior  magistrates*  snould  have  the  charge. 
XXXI.  By  such  proceecSngs  as  these  the  citizens  were 
struck  with  alarm,  and  the  appearance  of  the  city  was 
changed.  In  place  of  that  extreme  gaiety  and  dissipation'^, 
to  which  long  tranquillity^  had  given  rise,  a  sudden  gloom 
spread  over  all  classes ;  they  became  anxious  and  agitated ; 
they  felt  secure  neither  in  any  place,  nor  with  any  person ; 
they  were  not  at  war,  yet  enjoyed  no  peace ;  each  measured 
the  public  danger  by  his  own  fear.  The  women,  also,  to 
whom,  from  the  extent  of  the  empire,  the  dread  of  war  was 
new,  gave  way  to  lamentation,  raised  supplicating  hands  to 
heaven,  mourned  over  their  infants,  made  constant  inmiiries, 
trembled  at  everything,  and,  forgetting  their  pride  and  their 

1  A  hundred  sestertia— two  hundred  sestertia]  A  hundred  sestertia  were  about 
80721  5s.  lOd.  of  oar  money. 

2  Schools  of  gUdiators]  GladhioriafamiiuB,  Any  nnmber  of  gbidiators  under 
one  teacher,  or  trainer  (tanitta),  was  c&UedfamUia,  They  were  to  be  distributed 
in  different  parts,  and  to  be  strictly  watched,  that  they  might  not  run  off  to  join 
Catiline.    See  Graswinckelios,  Bnpertns,  and  GerUch. 

*  The  inferior  ma^trates]  The  ssdiles,  tribunes,  quaestors,  and  all  others  below 
the  consuls,  censors,  and  praetors.    AuL  GelL  xiii.,  15. 

*  XXXI.  Dissipation]  Lcucivia.  **  Devotion  to  pablic  amusements  and  gaiety. 
The  word  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  in  Lucretius,  v.  1898: 

Turn  caput  at^ue  humeros  plexis  redimhre  ooronis, 

Floribus  et  fohis,  lascivia  laeta  monebat 
Then  sportive  gaiety  prompted  them  to  deck  their  heads  and  shoulders  with  gar- 
lands ofjloivers  and  leaves,"    Bemouf, 

B  Long  tranquillity]  JHutuma  quies,  "  Since  the  'nctory  of  Sylla  to  the  time 
of  which  Sallust  is  speaking,  that  is,  for  about  twenty  years,  there  had  been  a 
complete  cessation  fit)m  civil  discord  and  disturbance."    Benwuf, 
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pleasures,  felt  nothing  but  alarm  for  themselves  and  their 
country. 

Yet  the  unrelenting  spirit  of  Catiline  persisted  in  the 
same  purposes,  notwithstanding  the  precautions  that  were 
adopted  against  him,  and  though  he  himself  was  accused  by 
Lucius  FaulluB  under  the  Fkutian  law^.  At  last,  with  a 
view  to  dissemble,  and  under  pretence  of  clearing  his  cha- 
racter, as  if  he  had  been  proYoked  by  some  attack,  he  walked 
into  the  senate-house.  It  was  then  that  Marcus  Tullius,  the 
consul,  whether  alarmed  at  his  presence,  or  fired  with  indig- 
nation against  him,  delivered  that  splendid  speech,  so  bene- 
ficial to  the  republic,  which  he  afterwards  wrote  and  .pub- 
lished^. 

When  Cicero  sat  down,  Catiline,  being  prepared  to  pretend 
ignorance  of  the  whole  matter,  intreated,  with  downcast 
looks  and  suppliant  voice,  that  "  the  Conscript  Fathers  would 
not  too  hastily  believe  anything  against  him  ;"  saying  "  that 
he  was  sprung  from  such  a  fiunily,  and  had  so  ordered  his  life 
from  his  youth,  as  to  have  every  happiness  in  prospect ;  and 
that  they  were  not  to  suppose  that  he,  a  patrician,  whose  ser- 
vices to  the  Eoman  people,  as  weU  as  those  of  his  ancestors, 
had  been  so  numerous,  should  want  to  ruin  the  state,  when 
Marcus  Tullius,  a  mere  adopted  citizen  of  Eome^,  was  eager  ' 
to  preserve  it."    When  he  was  proceeding  to  add  other  in- 

1  The  Plantian  law]  Lege  Plautid.  **  This  law  was  that  of  M.  Plautios  Silanos, 
a  tribane  of  the  people,  which  was  directed  against  such  as  excited  a  sedition  in 
the  state,  or  formed  plots  agiunst  the  life  of  any  individual"  Cyptiatma  Popma. 
See  Dr.  Smith's  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Bom.  Antiquities,  sub  Vis. 

'  Which  he  afterwards  wrote  and  published]  Quam  pottea  acriptam  edidit. 
This  was  the  first  of  Cicero's  four  Orations  against  Catilme.  The  epithet  applied 
to  it  by  Sallust,  which  I  have  rendered  *'  splendid,"  is  luculeiUam ;  that  is,  says 
Gerlach,  **lnminibu8  yerborum  et  sententiarnm  omatam,"  distinguished  by 
much  brilliancy  of  words  and  thoughts.  And  so  say  Kritzius,  Bernouf,  and 
Dietsch.  Cortius,  who  is  followed  by  Dahl,  Langius,  and  Miiller,  makes  the  word 
equivalent  merely  to  lucid,  in  the  supposition  that  Sallust  intended  to  bestow  on 
the  speech,  as  on  other  performances  of  Cicero,  only  very  cool  praise.  LuctderUuSf 
however,  seems  certainly  to  mean  something  more  than  Ittddtu, 

•  A  mere  adopted  citizen  of  Rome]  Inquilimu  civis  vrbU  Roma.  "  Inquilinus" 
means  properly  a  lodger,  or  tenant  in  the  house  of  another.  Cicero  was  born  at 
Arpinnm,  and  is  therefore  called  by  Catiline  a  citizen  of  Rome  merely  by  adop- 
tion or  by  sufferance.  Appian,  in  repeatmg  this  account  (Bell.  Civ.  iL,  104),  says, 
*\yKavikivovj  f  piffum  icoXoviri  rovs  ivoiKCVvras  iv  akXorpicus  oiKtais, 
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vectives,  they  all  raised  an  outcry  againu^t  him,  and  called  him 
an  enemy  and  a  traitor^.  Being  thus  exasperated,  "  Sinee  I 
am  encompassed  by  enemies,"  he  exclaime<r,  "  and  driven  to 
desperation,  I  will  extinguish  the  flame  kindled  around  me 
in  a  general  ruin." 

XXXII.  He  then  hurried  from  the  «m«fee  to  his  own 
house ;  and  then,  after  much  reflection  with  hmiself,  thinking 
that,  as  his  plots  against  the  consul  had  been  unsuecessM, 
and  as  he  knew  the  ciiy  to  be  secured  from  fire  by  the  watch, 
his  best  course  woidd  be  to  augment  his  army,  and  make  pro- 
vision for  the  war  before  the  legions  could  be  raised,  he  set 
out  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  with  a  few  attendants,  to  the 
camp  of  Manlius.  But  he  left  in  charge  to  Lentulus  and 
Cethegus,  and  others  of  whose  prompt  determination  he  was 
assured,  to  stren^hen  the  interests  of  their  party  in  eveiry 
possible  way,  to  forward  the  plots  against  the  consul,  and  to 
make  arrangements  for  a  massacre,  for  firing  the  city,  and  for 
other  destructive  operations  of  war ;  promising  that  he  him- 
self would  shortly  advance  on  the  city  with  a  large  army. 

During  the  course  of  these  proceedings  at  Eome,  Cains 
Manlius  despatched  some  of  his  followers  as  deputies  to 
Quintus  Marcitis  Bex,  with  directions  to  address  him^  to  the 
following  effect : 

1  Traitor]  Parricidam,  See  c.  14.  "  An  oppressor  or  betrayer  of  his  coontrj 
is  justly  caUed  a  parricide ;  for  our  country  is  the  common  parent  of  all.  Cic.  ad 
Attic."     PTowe. 

2  Since  I  am  encompassed  by  enemies,  he  exclaimed,  ^c]  '^  It  was  not  on  this 
day,  nor  indeed  to  Cicero,  that  this  answer  was  made  by  Catiline.  It  was  a  reply 
to  Cato,  uttered  a  few  days  before  the  comitia  for  electing  consnls,  which  were 
held  on  the  22nd  day  of  October.  See  Cic.  pro  Mursen^,  c.  25.  Cicero's  speech 
was  delivered  on  the  8th  of  November.  Sallost  is,  therefore,  in  error  on  this  point, 
as  well  as  Florus  and  Valerias  Maximns,  who  have  followed  him.**  Bemouf. 
From  other  accounts  we  may  infer  that  no  reply  was  made  to  Cicero  by  Catiline 
on  this  occasion.  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Cicero,  says  that  Catifine,  befbre  Cicero 
rose,  seemed  desux>us  to  address  the  senate  in  defence  of  his  proceedings,  but  tbafc 
the  senators  refused  to  listen  to  him.  Of  any  answer  to  Cicero's  speech,  on  the 
part  of  Catiline,  he  makes  no  mention.  Cicero  himself,  in  his  second  Oraiaon 
against  Catiline,  says  that  Catiline  coidd  not  endure  his  voice,  but,  when  he  was 
ordered  to  go  into  exile,  ^*  paruit,  quieTit,**  obeyed  and  submitted  in  sHenoe,  And 
in  his  Orator,  c.  37,  he  says,  "  That  most  audacious  of  men,  Catiline,  when  he 
was  accused  by  me  in  the  senate,  was  dumb." 

'  XXXII.  With  directions  to  address  him,  ^c]  Cum  mandatis  hujuscemodL 
The  communication,  as  Cortins  obserres,  was  not  an  epstle,  but  a  yerbal 
message. 
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XXXIII.  ''  We  call  gods  and  men  to  witness,  general,  that 
we  have  taken  up  arms  neither  to  injure  our  country,  nor  to 
occasion  peril  to  any  one,  but  to  defend  our  own  persons 
£nHn  harm ;  who,  wretched  and  in  want,  have  been  depnred, 
most  of  us,  of  our  homes,  and  all  of  us  of  our  character  and 
property,  by  the  oppression  and  cruelty  of  usurers ;  nor  has 
any  one  of  us  been  allowed,  according  to  the  usage  of  our 
anoestors,  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  iaw^,  or,  when  our  pro- 
perty was  lost,  to  keep  our  persons  free.  Such  has  been  the 
inhumanity  of  the  usurers  and  of  the  pnetor^. 

'^  Often  have  your  forefathers,  takmg  compassion  on  the 
commonalty  at  Kome,  relieved  their  distress  by  decrees' ;  and 
very  lately,  within  our  own  memory,  silver,  by  reason  of  the 
pressure  of  debt,  and  with  the  consent  of  all  respectable 
dtiz^is,  was  paid  with  brass^. 

'^  Often  too,  we  must  own,  have  the  commonalty  them- 
selves, driven  by  desire  of  power,  or  by  the  arrogance  of 
their  rulers,  seceded^  under  arms  from  the  patricians.  But  at 
power  or  wealth,  for  the  sake  of  which  wars,  and  aU  kinds  of 
strife,  arise  among  mankind,  we  do  not  aim ;  we  desire  only 
our  liberty,  which  no  honourable  man  relinquishes  but  with 
life.  We  ther^ore  conjure  you  and  the  senate  to  befriend 
your  unhappy  feHow-citizens ;  to  restore  us  the  protection  of 

>  XXXIII.  To  have  the  benefit  of  the  law]  LegetOL  The  law  here  meant  iru 
the  Papirian  law,  by  which  it  was  provided,  contrary  to  the  old  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  that  no  one  shoald  be  confined  m  prison  for  debt,  and  that  the  property  of 
the  debtor  only,  not  his  person,  should  be  liable  for  what  be  owed.  Livy  (vm.,  28) 
relates  the  occurrence  which  gave  rise  to  this  law,  and  says  that  it  mptared  one 
of  the  strongest  bonds  of  credit. 

<  The  prstor]  The/yroifor  wbamu,  or  city  prstor,  who  decided  all  causes  be- 
tween citizens,  and  passed  sentence  on  debtors. 

'  Believed  their  distress  by  decrees]  Decreds  suis  inopias  opUulaH  ttmL  In 
allnsioa  to  the  laws  passed  at  various  tunes  for  diminishing  the  rate  of  interest 

*  Silver— was  paid  with  brass]  Agentum  cere  solutwn  esL  Thus  a  nskrtku^ 
which  was  of  silver,  and  was  worth  four  aaaes,  was  paid  with  one  cu,  which  was  of 
brass;  or  the  fourth  part  onig  of  the  debt  tacts  paid.  See  Plin.  H.  N.  zxxiii.,  3; 
and  VeDeius  Paterculus,  ii.,  23;  who  says,  quadrantem  solvi,  that  a  quarter  of 
their  debts  were  paid  by  the  debtors,  by  a  law  of  Valerius  Flaccus,  when  he  be- 
came consul  on  the  deaUi  of  Marius. 

^  Often— have  the  commonalty— seceded,  ^c]  "  This  happened  three  times: 
1.  To  the  Mons  Sacer,  on  account  of  debt ;  Liv.  ii,  32.  2.  To  the  Aventine,  and 
thence  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  through  the  tyranny  of  Appius  CUudius,  the  de- 
cemvir ;  Liv.  fii,  50.  3.  To  the  Janiculum,  on  account  of  debt ;  Liv.  Epist.  zl** 
Bemouf, 
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the  law,  which  the  injustice  of  the  prsetor  has  taken  from  us ; 
and  not  to  lay  on  us  the  necessity  of  considering  how  we 
may  perish,  so  as  best  to  avenge  our  blood." 

AXXIY.  To  this  address  Quintus  MairciuB  replied,  that, 
"if  they  wished  to  make  any  petition  to  the  senate,  they 
must  lay  down  their  arms,  and  proceed  as  suppliants  to 
£ome ;"  addbig,  that  "  such  had  always  been  the  kindness^ 
and  humanity  of  the  Eoman  senate  and  people,  that  none 
had  ever  aaked  help  of  them  in  vain." 

Catiline,  on  his  march,  sent  letters  to  most  men  of  consular 
dignity,  and  to  all  the  most  respectable  citizens,  stating,  that 
"  as  he  was  beset  by  false  accusations,  and  unable  to  resist  the 
combination  of  his  enemies,  he  was  submitting  to  the  will  of 
fortune,  and  going  into  exile  at  Marseilles ;  not  that  he  was 
guilty  of  the  great  wickedness  laid  to  his  charge,  but  that  the 
state  might  be  undisturbed,  and  that  no  insurrection  might 
arise  from  his  defence  of  himself." 

Quintus  Gatulus,  however,  read  in  the  senate  a  letter  of  a 
very  different  character,  which,  he  said,  was  delivered  to  him 
in  the  name  of  Catiline,  and  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : 

*XXXV.  "Lucius  Catiline  to  Quintus  Catulus,  wish- 
ing health.    Tour  eminent  integrity,  known  to  me  by  ex- 

i  XXXIY.  That  sucli  had  always  been  the  kmdness,  ^']  Ed  numnuiudine 
iUque  miserioordid  senaium  popubtmgtie  Romanum  semper  Jfuisae.  "  That  the 
senate,  ^c,  had  always  been  of  such  kindness."  I  have  deserted  the  Latin  for 
the  English  idiom. 

2  XXXV.  The  commencement  of  this  letter  is  different  in  different  editions.  In 
Havercamp  it  stands  thus:  Egregia  tuafdes,  re  cognita,  grata  mihi,  magma  «n 
meispericiilia^Jiduciam  commendatwmmeeB  tribvit.  Gortius  corrected  it  as  follows : 
Egregia  tua  fidea^  re  cognitcL,  graiam  in  magms perictdis  Jiduciam  commenda- 
tioni  mecB  iribtdt.  Gortios's  reading  has  been  adopted  by  Kritzios,  Bemoof,  and 
most  other  editors.  Gerlach  and  Dietsch  have  recalled  the  old  text.  That  Gor- 
tins's  is  the  better,  few  will  deny;  for  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  Sallost  used 
mihi,  meiSf  and  mecB  in  snch  close  succession.  Some,  however,  as  Bupertus  and 
Gerlach,  defend  Hayercamp^s  text,  by  asserting,  from  the  phrase  earum  exemphtm 
wfra  scriptumy  that  this  is  a  true  copy  of  the  letter,  and  that  the  style  is,  there- 
fore, not  Sallust's,  but  Gatiline's.  But  such  an  opinion  is  sufficiently  refuted  by 
Gortius,  whose  remarks  I  will  transcribe:  "Bupertus,"  says  he,  "quod  in 
promptu  erat,  Gatilins  culpam  tribuit,  qui  non  eo,  quo  Grispus,  stilo  scripserit. 
Sed  cur  oratio  ejus  tam  apta  et  composita  supr&  c.  20  refertur?  At,  inquis, 
hie  ipsum  litterarum  exemplum  exhibetur.  At  vide  mihi  exemplum  litterarum 
Lentuli,c.  44;  et  lege  Giceronem,  qui  idem  exhibet,  et  seuties  sensum  magis 
qnkm  verba  referri.  Quare  inanis  hssc  quidem  excusatio."  Yet  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  grata  mihi  is  the  reading  of  all  the  manuscripts. 
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perience^,  gives  a  pleasing  confidesce,  in  the  midst  of  ^at 
perils,  to  mj  present  recommendation^.  I  have  determined, 
therefore,  to  make  no  formal  defence^  with  regard  to  my  new 
course  of  conduct ;  yet  I  was  resolved,  though  conscious  of 
no  guilt*,  to  oflfer  you  some  explanation**,  which,  on  my  word 
of  honour^,  you  may  receive  as  true*^.     Provoked  by  injuries 

*  Known — by  experience]  Re  cognUa.  "  Cognita,"  be  it  obsenred,  Hronum 
ffraHdf  is  the  nominatiye  cane.  *<  Catiline  had  experienced  the  friendship  of  Ca> 
tolas  in  his  affiiir  with  Fabia  Terentia;  for  it  was  by  his  means  that  he  escaped 
when  he  was  bronght  to  trial,  as  is  rehited  by  Orosins."    Berwmf, 

*  Becommendation]  Commendatiom.  His  recommendation  of  his  affairs,  and  of 
OrestiOa,  to  the  care  of  Gatnlns. 

'Formal  defence]  Defmnonem.  Opposed  to  saiisfacHcmem,  which  follows, 
and  which  means  a  private  apology  or  explanation.  **  Defensto^  a  defence,  was 
properly  a  statement  or  speech  to  be  made  against  an  adversary,  or  before  judges ; 
sadgfadh  was  rather  an  excnse  or  apology  made  to  a  friend,  or  any  other  person, 
in  a  private  oommnnication."    Corthu. 

*  Though  conscious  of  no  guilt]  Ex  nullA  corudentiA  de  ctdpd.  This  phrase 
is  explained  by  Cortius  as  equivalent  to  "  Propter  conscientiam  de  null&  culp^" 
or  "  inasmuch  as  I  am  conscious  of  no  fault.**  "  Be  adpd"  he  adds,  **  is  the  same 
as  culpce ;  so  in  the  ii.  Epist  to  Gsasar,  c.  1 :  Neque  de  fiOwro  quisquam  satis 
callidns ;  and  c  9 :  cfe  t2&  potiiwimmn  jactura  fit." 

*  To  make  no  formal  defence— to  offer  you  some  explanation]  DefengUmem-- 
parare;  miUfacHonem^-proponere.  *^ Parare"  says  Cortius,  "is  applied  to  a 
defence  which  might  require  some  study  and  premeditation ;  jyroponere  to  such  a 
statement  as  it  was  easy  to  make  at  once." 

*  On  my  word  of  honour]  Me  dimfidiuSy  sc.  juvet.  So  may  the  god  of  faith 
help  me,  as  I  speak  truth.  But  who  is  the  god  of  faith  ?  Dnm,  say  some,  is  the 
same  as  Deus  (Plautus  has  Deus  fidius,  Asin.  i.,  1, 18) ;  and  the  god  here  meant 
is  probably  Jupiter  {svh  dh  being  equivalent  to  tnib  Jove) ;  so  that  Dim  fdiut 
{JdUtB  being  an  adjective  from  fides)  will  be  the  Ztvs  TFiarios  of  the  Greeks.  Me 
dius fidius  will  therefore  be,  "  May  Jupiter  help  me  1"  This  is  the  mode  of  ex- 
plicaUon  adopted  by  Gerlach,  Bemouf,  and  Dietsch.  Others,  with  Festus  (sub 
voce  Medkis  fidius)  maks  fidius  equivalent  XofiXvus,  because  the  ancients,  accord- 
ing to  Festus,  often  used  D  for  L,  and  dius  fiditis  will  then  be  the  same  as  Aid? 
or  Jovis  filius,  or  Hercules,  and  me  dius  fidius  will  be  the  same  as  mehercuies  or 
mehercule.  Varro  de  L.  L.  (v.,  10,  ed.  Sprengel)  mentions  a  certain  -filius  who 
was  of  this  opnion.  Against  this  derivation  there  is  the  quantity  of  fidius^  of 
which  the  first  syllable  is  short:  Owfiweftam  Nemos  Scmco  fidione  referrem,  Ov. 
Fast  vL,  213.  But  if  we  consider  dius  the  same  as  deus^  we  may  as  well  consider 
dim  fidius  to  be  the  god  Hercules  as  the  god  Jupiter,  and  may  thus  make  medius 
fidius  identical  with  mehercuies,  as  it  probably  is.  "  TertuUian,  de  IdoL  20, 
says  that  medius  fidius  is  a  form  of  swearing  by  Hercules."  Schiller's  L«x.  sub 
Fidius,  This  point  wOl  be  made  tolerably  clear  if  we  consider  (with  Varro,  v., 
10,  and  Ovid,  foe.  cit.)  Dius  Fidius  to  be  the  same  with  the  Sabine  Sancus,  or 
Semo  Sancus,  and  Semo  Sancus  to  be  the  same  with  Hercules. 

'  You  may  recmve  as  true]  Venm  Hcet  cognoscas.    Some  editions,  before  that 
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and  indignities,  since,  being  robbed  of  the  fruit  of  my  labonr 
and  exertion^,  I  did  not  obtain  the  post  of  honour  due  to  me*, 
I  haye  undertoken,  according  to  my  custom,  the  public  cause 
of  the  distressed.  Not  but  that  I  could  have  faid,  out  of  my 
own  property,  the  debts  contracted  on  my  own  security* ; 
while  the  generosity  of  Orestilla,  out  of  her  own  fortune  and 
her  daughter's,  would  discharge  those  incurred  on  the  security 
of  others.  But  because  I  saw  unworthy  men  ennobled  with 
honours,  and  myself  proscribed*  on  groundless  suspicion,  I 
have,  for  this  veiy  reason,  adopted  a  course^,  amply  justifiable 
in  my  present  circumstances,  for  preserving  what  honour  is 
left  to  me.  When  I  was  proceedmg  to  write  more,  intelli- 
gence was  brought  that  violence  is  preparing  against  me.  I 
now  commend  and  entrust  Orestilla  to  your  protection' ;  in- 
treating  jo\i,  by  your  love  for  your  own  children,  to  defend 
her  from  injiav^.    Farewell." 

XXXVI.  Catiline  himself,  having  stayed  a  few  days  with 
Caius  Elaminius  Fhunma  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arretium^, 

of  Gortins,  have  qwB^Ucet  vera  mecum  reoogwneas  ;  which  was  adopted  firem  a 
qnotatioii  of  Seirins  ad  Mn.  ir.,  204  But  twenty  of  the  best  MSS.,  acoorduig  to 
Cortios,  have  veram  Ucet.oognoscas, 

I  Bobbed  of  the  fruit  of  my  labour  and  exertion]  Fructu  laboris  wdminasque 
measprwafyu.  *^  The  honours  which  he  sought  be  elegantly  calk  the/rm^  of  his 
labofor,  because  the  one  is  obtained  by  the  other.**    CortktB, 

*  Post  of  honour  due  to  roe]  Statum  dignUoHs,    The  oonsnlahip. 

*  On  mj  own  security]  Meis  nominibue,  **He  uses  the  phual,'*  says  Batth- 
ghis,  ^*  because  he  had  not  borrowed  once  only,  or  from  one  person;  but  oftentimes, 
and  from  many.**  No  other  critic  attempts  to  czpUun  this  point  For  aSema 
Romtmtes,  which  follows,  bemg  in  tlie  plural,  there  is  yeiy  good  reason.  My 
tnmshitiQii  is  in  conformity  with  Bernouf 's  conmient 

«  Proscribed]  AHemOmn.  *^  Repulsed  from  all  hope  of  the  canstttship."  Ber- 
nouf. 

>  Adopted  a  course]  Spes—HctOiu  turn,  ^^Spem  $equi  is  a  phrase  often  used 
when  the  direction  of  the  mind  to  any  thing,  action,  or  course  of  conduct,  and  the 
subsequent  election  and  adoption'of  what  appears  advantageous,  is  signified."  Car^ 
tku, 

•Protection]  FukL 

^  Intreating  you,  by  your  lore  for  your  own  children,  to  definid  her  from  injury] 
Earn  ab  ttijunA defitiiat^per  Uberos tuos rogatiu,  "•  Defend  her  fitmi  injury, 
bong  intrei^  [to  do  so]  by  [or  for  the  sake  of]  your  own  children." 

"  XXXVL  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Arretium]  Inagro  Arretmo.  Hayereamp, 
and  many  of  the  <dd  editions,  have  Jteaimo ;  ^*but,"  says  Cortins,  **  if  Gatiliiie 
went  the  direct  road  to  FaesnUe,  as  is  rendered  extremely  probable  by  his  pra- 
tenee  that  he  was  going  to  Marsffflles,  and  by  the  assertion  of  Cicero,  oade  the 
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while  he  was  sapplying  the  adjacent  parts,  already  excited  to 
insurrection,  with  arms,  marched  with  the  fiasces,  and  other 
ensigns  of  authority,  to  join  Manlius  in  his  camp. 

When  this  was  known  at  Borne,  the  senate  declared  Catiline 
and  Manlius  enemies  to  the  state,  and  fixed  a  day  as  to  the 
rest  of  their  force,  hefore  which  they  might  lay  down  their 
arms  with  impunity,  except  such  as  had  been  conyicted  of 
capital  offences.  They  also  decreed  that  the  consuls  should 
hold  a  levy ;  that  Antonius,  with  an  army,  should  hasten  in 
pursuit  of  Catiline ;  and  that  Cicero  should  protect  the  city. 

At  this  period  the  empire  of  Bome  appears  to  me  to  haye 
been  in  an  extremely  deplorable  conditio^ ;  for  though  eyery 
nation,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  lay  in  sub- 
jection to  her  arms,  and  though  peace  and  prosperity,  which 
mankind  think  the  greatest  blessings,  were  hers  in  abundance, 
there  yet  were  found,  among  her  citizens,  men  who  were  bent, 
-with  obstioate  determination,  to  plunge  themselyes  and  their 
country  into  ruin;  for,  notwithstanding  the  two  decrees  of 
the  senate^,  not  one  indiyidual,  out  of  so  vast  a  number,  was 
induced  by  the  offer  of  reward  to  give  information  of  the 
conspiracy ;  nor  was  there  a  single  deserter  from  the  camp  of 
Catiline.  So  strong  a  spirit  of  disaffection  had,  like  a  pesti- 
lence, pervaded  the  minds  of  most  of  the  citizens. 

XXXV 11.  Nor  was  this  disaffected  spirit  confined  to  those 
who  were  actually  concerned  in  the  conspiracy;  for  the 
whole  of  the  common  people,  from  a  desire  of  change,  ^voured 
the  projects  of  Catiline.  This  they  seemed  to  do  in  accordance 
with  their  general  character ;  for,  in  every  state,  they  that 
are  poor  envy  those  of  a  better  class,  and  endeavour  to  exalt 
the  factious^ ;  they  dislike  the  established  condition  of  things, 

day  after  his  departare,  that  he  was  on  his  waj  to  join  Manilas,  we  mnst  certainly 
read  Arretino,"  Arretinm  (now  Arezzo)  lay  in  his  road  to  Fiesnhe ;  Beate  was 
many  miles  oat  of  it. 

>  In  an  extremely  deplorable  condition]  MuUo  maxime  miserabile,  MutU>  is 
added  to  saperlatires,  like  hnge.  So  c.  52,  muUo  piilcherrimam  earn  nos  habere- 
mos.    Cortios  gives  several  other  instances. 

>  Notwithstanding  the  two  decrees  of  the  senate]  Duobm  senati  decretis,  I 
have  translated  it  "  the  two  decrees,**  with  Rose.  One  of  the  two  was  that  respect- 
ing the  rewards  mentioned  in  c.  30 ;  the  other  was  that  spoken  of  in  c  36,  allow- 
iDg  the  followers  of  Catiline  to  lay  down  their  arms  before  a  certain  day. 

*  XXXVIL  Endeavoor  to  exalt  the  fiictions]  Malos  extoUwU,  They  strive  to 
e]e?ate  into  oflfice  those  who  resemble  themselves. 
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and  long  for  Bomething  new ;  they  are  discontented  with  their  \ 
own  circumstances,  and  desire  a  general  alteration ;  they  can 
support  themselves  amidst   tumult   and  sedition,  without 
anxietv,  since  poverty  does  not  easily  suffer  loss^. 

As  for  the  populace  of  the  city,  they  had  become  disaffected* 
from  various  causes.  In  the  first  pLace^,  such  as  everywhere 
took  the  lead  in  crime  and  profligacy,  with  others  who  had 
squandered  their  fortunes  in  dissipation,  and,  in  a  word,  all 
whom  vice  and  villany  had  driven  from  their  homes,  had 
flocked  to  Borne  as  a  general  receptacle  of  impuri^.  In  the 
next  place,  many,  who  thought  of  the  success  of  oylla,  when 
they  had  seen  some  raised  from  common  soldiers  into  senators, 
and  others  so  enriched  as  to  live  in  regal  luxury  and  pomp, 
hoped,  each  for  himself,  similar  results  from  victory,  if  they 
should  once  take  up  arms.  In  addition  to  this,  the  youth, 
who,  in  the  country,  had  earned  a  scanty  livelihood  by  manual 
labour,  tempted  by  public  and  private  largesses,  had  preferred 
idleness  in  the  city  to  unwelcome  toU  in  the  field.  To  these, 
and  aQ  others  of  similar  character,  public  disorders  would 
fiimish  subsistence.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  therefore, 
that  men  in  distress,  of  dissolute  principles  and  extravagant 
expectations,  should  have  consulted  the  interest  of  the  state 
no  frirther  than  as  it  was  subservient  to  their  own.  Besides, 
those  whose  parents,  by  the  victory  of  Sylla,  had  been  pro- 
scribed, whose  property  had  been  confiscated,  and  whose  civil 
rights  had  been  curtailed*,  looked  forward  to  the  event  of  a 
war  with  precisely  the  same  feelings. 

^  Poverty  does  not  easily  suffer  loss]  Effestasficile  habetur  sine  damno.  He 
that  has  nothiog,  has  nothuig  to  lose.  Petron.  Sat,  c.  119:  ^Inops  audacia 
tutaesL 

*  Had  become  disaffected]  Prasceps  dbieraL  Had  grown  demoralised,  sunk  in 
corruption,  and  ready  to  join  m  any  plots  against  the  state.  So  Sallust  says  of 
Sempronia,  prceceps  ahieratj  c.  25. 

>  In  the  first  place]  Primum  omnkim.  "  These  words  refer,  not  to  item  and 
postremo  in  the  same  sentence,  but  to  deinde  at  the  commencement  of  the  next." 
Bemouf. 

*  Civil  rights  had  been  curtailed]  Jtu  lihertaUs  imminutum  erat.  ^^  Sylla,  by 
one  of  his  laws,  had  rendered  the  children  of  proscribed  persons  incapable  of  holding 
any  public  office ;  a  law  unjust,  indeed,  but  which,  having  been  established  and 
acted  upon  for  more  than  twenty  years,  could  not  be  rescinded  without  inconve- 
nience to  the  government.  Cicero,  accordingly,  opposed  the  attempts  which  were 
made,  in  his  consulsiiip,  to  remove  this  restriction,  as  he  himself  states  in  his 
Oration  against  Piso,  c.  2."    Bemouf.    See  Veil.  Paterc,  ii.,  28;  Plutarch,  Vit 
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All  those,  too,  who  were  of  any  party  opposed  to  that  of 
the  senate,  were  desirous  rather  that  the  state  should  be 
embroiled,  than  that  they  themselves  should  be  out  of  power. 
This  was  an  evil,  which,  after  many  years,  had  returned  upon 
the  community  to  the  extent  to  wmch  it  now  prevailed^. 

XXXVin.  Por  after  the  powers  of  the  tribimes,  in  the 
consulate  of  Gneius  Fompey  and  Marcus  Crassus,  had  been 
fully  restored^,  certain  young  men,  of  an  ardent  age  and 
temper,  having  obtained  that  high  office*,  began  to  stir  up  the 
popidace  by  inveighing  agamst  the  senate,  and  proceeded,  in 
course  of  time,  by  means  of  largesses  and  promises,  to  in- 
flame them  more  and  more ;  by  which  methods  they  became 
popular  and  powerful.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  of  the 
nobility  opposed  their  proceedings  to  the  utmost;  imder 
pretence,  indeed,  of  supporting  the  senate,  but  in  reality  for 
their  own  aggrandisement.  For,  to  state  the  truth  in  few 
words,  whatever  parties,  during  that  period,  disturbed  the 
republic  under  plausible  pretexts,  some,  as  if  to  defend  the 
II  rights  of  the  people,  others,  to  make  the  authority  of  the 
I  senate  as  great  as  possible,  all,  though  affecting  concern  for 
the  public  good,  contended  every  one  for  his  own  interest. 
In  such  contests  there  was  neither  moderation  nor  limit; 
each  party  made  a  merciless  use  of  its  successes. 

XXXIX.  After  Fompey,  however,  was  sent  to  the  mari- 
time and  Mithridatic  wars,  the  power  of  the  people  was 
diminished,  and  the  influence  of  the  few  increased.  These  few 
kept  all  public  offices,  the  admioistration  of  the  provinces,'and 

Syll. ;  Quktil.,  xi.,  1,  where  a  fragment  of  Cicero's  speech,  De  Proscriptonm 
Liberis,  is  jMpesenred.  This  law  of  Sylla  was  at  length  abrogated  by  Julius  Cassar, 
Suet.  J.  GsBS.  41 ;  Plutarch  Vit.  Cses. ;  Dio  Cass.,  zli.,  18. 

1  This  was  aneril — ^to  the  extent  to  which  it  now  prevailed]  Idadeo  malum 
mukospoat  camos  in,  dvitaiem  reverterat,  ^^Adeo^^^  says  Cortius,  *^  b  partictda 
elegantissima.^    Allen  makes  it  equivalent  to  eo  usque, 

*  XXXVIII.  The  powers  of  the  tribunes — ^had  been  fully  restored]  Tribunicia 
potettas  restUuta,  Before  the  time  of  Sylla,  the  power  of  the  tribunes  had 
grown  immoderate,  but  Sylla  diminished  and  almost  annihilated  it,  by  taking  from 
tiiem  the  privileges  of  holding  any  other  magistracy  after  the  tribunate,  of  publicly 
addressing  the  people,  of  proposing  laws,  and  of  listening  to  appeals.  But  in  the 
consulship  of  Cotta,  a.u.c.  679,  the  first  of  these  privileges  had  been  restored ;  and 
in  that  of  Fompey  and  Crassus,  A.U.C.  683,  the  tribunes  were  reinstated  in  all 
their  former  powers. 

>  Having  obtained  that  high  office]  Summampotestatem  nacH.  Cortlus  thinks 
these  words  spurious. 
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everything  else,  in  their  own  hands;  they  themflelves  liyed 
free  from  harm^,  in  flourishing  circumstances,  and  without 
apprehension;  overawing  others,  at  the  same  time,  with 
threats  of  impeachment^,  so  that,  when  in  office,  they  might 
be  less  inclined  to  inflame  the  people.  But  as  soon  as  a 
prospect  of  change,  in  this  dubious  state  of  aflairs,  had  pre- 
sented itself,  the  old  spirit  of  contention  awakened  their 
passions ;  and  had  Catiline,  in  his  first  battle,  oome  off  vic- 
torious, or  left  the  struggle  undecided,  great  distress  and 
calamity  must  certainly  have  fallen  upon  the  state,  nor  would 
those,  who  might  at  last  have  gained  the  ascendancy,  have 
been  allowed  to  enjoy  it  long,  for  some  superior  power  would 
have  wrested  dommion  and  liberty  from  them  when  weary 
and  exhausted. 

There  were  some,  however,  unconnected  with  the  con- 
spiracy, who  set  out  to  join  Catiline  at  an  early  period  of  hia 
proceedings.  Among  these  was  Aulus  !Pulvius,  the  son  of  a 
senator,  whom,  being  arrested  on  his  journey,  his  father 
ordered  to  be  put  to  death^.  In  Eome,  at  the  same  time, 
Lentulus,  in  pursuance  of  Catiline's  directions,  was  endea- 
vouring to  gam  over,  by  his  own  agency  or  that  of  others,  aQ 
whom  he  thought  adapted,  either  by  principles  or  circum- 
stances, to  promote  an  insxurection ;  and  not  citizens  only, 
but  every  description  of  men  who  could  be  of  any  service  in 
war. 

XL.  He  accordingly  commissioned  one  Publius  TJmbrenus 
to  apply  to  certain  deputies  of  the  AUobroges*,  and  to 
lead  them,  if  he  could,  to  a  participation  in  the  war ;  sup- 

^  XXX-IA.  Free  from  harm]  IrmaxiL    In  a  passive  sense. 

2  Overawing  others — ^with  threats  of  impeachment]  CcUeros  JucKcUt  terrere. 
•*  Accnsationibiis  et  judiciomm  pericnlis."    Bemouf. 

»  His  father  ordered  to  be  put  to  death]  Parens  necari  jussit,  "His  father 
pnt  him  to  death,  not  bj  order  of  the  consuls,  but  bj  his  own  private  authority; 
nor  was  he  the  only  one  who,  at  the  same  period,  exercised  similar  power."  Dion. 
Cass.,  lib.  zzxvii.  The  father  observed  on  the  occasion,  that  "  he  had  begottea 
him,  not  for  Oatiline  against  his  country,  but  for  his  country  against  CatOine.** 
Val.  Max.,  v.,  8.  The  Roman  laws  allowed  fathers  absolute  control  over  the  lives 
of  their  cMldren. 

*  XL.  Certain  deputies  of  the  AUobroges]  Legatos  AUdbrogvm,  Plutarch,  ia 
his  Life  of  Cicero,  says  that  there  were  then  at  Bome  two  d^fmties  from 
this  Gallic  nation,  sent  to  complain  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  Boman 
governors. 
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posing  that  aa  they  were  nationallj  and  indiTidually  inTolved 
in  debt,  aad  aa  the  Gauls  were  naturallj  warlike,  tbej  might 
easily  be  drawn  into  such  an  enterprise.  Umbrenus,  as  he 
had  traded  in  Chtul,  was  known  to  most  of  the  chief  men 
there,  and  personallj  acquainted  with  them ;  and  consequently^ 
without  loss  of  time,  as  soon  as  he  noticed  the  deputies  m 
the  Eorum,  he  asked  them,  after  making  a  few  inquiries 
about  the  state  of  their  country,  and  affecting  to  commiserate 
its  fallen  condition, ''  what  termination  they  expected  to  such 
calamities  ?"  When  he  found  that  they  complained  of  the 
rapacity  of  the  magistrates,  inveighed  against  the  senate  for 
not  am)rding  them  relief,  and  looked  to  death  as  the  only 
remedy  for  their  sufferings,  "  Yet  I,"  said  he,  "  if  you  will 
but  act  as  men,  will  show  you  a  method  by  which  you  may 
escape  these  pressing  difficulties."  When  he  had  said  this, 
the  Allobroges,  animated  with  the  highest  hopes,  besought 
Umbrenus  to  take  compassion  on  them ;  saymg  that  there 
was  nothing  so  disagreeable  or  difficult,  which  they  would 
not  most  gladly  perform,  if  it  would  but  free  their  counttr 
£rom  debt.  BJe  then  conducted  them  to  the  house  of  Deci- 
mus  Brutus,  which  was  close  to  the  Eorum,  and^  on  account 
of  Sempronia,  not  unsuitable  to  his  purpose,  as  Brutus  was 
then  absent  from  Bome^.  In  order,  too,  to  give  greater 
weight  to  his  representations,  he  sent  for  Gabinius,  and,  in 
his  presence,  explained  the  objects  of  the  conspiracy,  and 
mentioned  the  names  of  the  confederates,  as  well  as  those  of 
many  other  persons,  of  every  sort,  who  were  guiltless  of  it, 
for  the  purpose  of  inspiring  the  ambassadors  with  greater 
confidence.  At  length,  when  they  had  promised  their  as- 
sistance, he  let  them  depart. 

1  As  BnitQS  was  then  absent  from  Borne]  Nam  Um  Brutus  ab  Eomd  aberat. 
From  this  remark,  say  Zancbius  and  Omnibonns,  it  is  evident  that  Bnitos  was 
not  privy  to  the  conspiracy. 

"What  sort  of  woman  Sempronia  was,  has  been  told  in  c.  25.  Some  have 
thought  that  she  was  the  wife  of  Decimos  Brutus;  but  since  Sallnst  speaks  of 
her  as  being  in  the  decay  of  her  beauty  at  the  time  of  the  ccmspiracy,  and  since 
Bmtns,  as  may  be  seen  in  Caesar  (B.  G.  vii.,  sub  fin.),  was  then  very  young,  it  is 
probable  that  she  had  only  an  illicit  connexion  with  him,  but  had  gained  such  an 
ascendancy  over  his  affections,  by  her  arts  of  seduction,  as  to  induce  him  to  make 
her  his  mistress,  and  to  allow  her  to  reside  in  his  house.**    Beauzie, 

I  have,  however,  fi>Uowed  'those  who  think  that  Brutus  was  the  husband  of 
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XLI.  Yet  the  Allobroges  were  long  in  suBpense  what 
course  thej  should  adopt.  On  the  one  hand,  there  was  debt, 
an  inclination  for  war,  and  great  advantages  to  be  expected 
from  victory^ ;  on  the  other,  superior  resources,  safe  plans, 
and  certain  rewards^  instead  of  uncertain  expectations.  As 
they  were  balancing  these  considerations,  the  good  fortune  of 
the  state  at  length  prevailed.  They  accordingly  disclosed 
the  whole  affair,  just  as  they  had  learned  it,  to  Quintus 
Fabius  Sanga^,  to  whose  patronage  their  state  was  very  greatly 
indebted.  Cicero,  being  apprised  of  the  matter  by  Sanga, 
directed  the  deputies  to  pretend  a  strong  desire  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  plot,  to  seek  mterviews  with  the  rest  of  the  con- 
spirators, to  make  them  fair  promises,  and  to  endeavour  to 
lay  them  open  to  conviction  as  much  as  possible. 

XLII.  Much  about  the  same  time  there  were  commotions^ 
in  Hither  and  [Farther  Gaul,  in  the  Picenian  and  Bruttian 
territories,  and  in  Apulia.  Eor  those,  whom  Catiline  had  pre- 
viously sent  to  those  parts,  had  begun,  without  consideration, 
and  seemingly  with  madness,  to  attempt  everything  at  once ; 
and,  by  nocturnal  meetings,  by  removing  armour  and  wea- 
pons from  place  to  place,  and  by  hurrying  and  confusing 
everything,  had  creatied  more  alarm  than  danger.  Of  these, 
Quintus  Metellus  Celer,  the  praetor,  having  brought  several 
to  trial^,  under  the  decree  of  the  senate,  had  thrown  them 
into  prison,  as  had  also  Caius  Mursena  in  Farther  Gaul^  who 
governed  that  province  in  quality  of  legate. 

Sempronia.  Sallast  (c  24),  speaMng  of  the  women,  of  whom  Semprania  was 
one,  sajs  that  Catiline  credebat  posse — viros  earum  vd  adjvngere  sUn,  vd  itUer- 
ficere.    The  trnth,  on  sach  a  point,  is  of  little  importanoe. 

'  XLI.  To  be  expected  from  victory]  In  spe  victoria. 

2  Certain  rewards]  Certaprwmia,  *'  Offered  by  the  senate  to  those  who  should 
give  information  of  the  conspiracy.    See  c.  30.*'    KvhnhardL 

>  Qnuitns  Fabius  Sanga]  **  A  descendant  of  that  Fabins  who,  for  having  sub- 
dued the  Allobroges,  was  sumamed  Allobrogicns."  Bernowf,  Whole  states 
often  chose  patrons  as  well  as  individuals. 

*  XLII.  There  were  commotions]  Motus  erat  "  Motus  is  also  used  by  Cicero 
and  Livy  in  the  singular  number  for  sedUionet  and  tunwUus,  No  change  is  there- 
fore to  be  made  in  the  text.'*  Gerlach,  "  Motus  bellicoe  intelli|^t,  tumulHts;  ut 
Flor.,  iii.,  13."    Corthta. 

&  Having  brought  several  to  trial]  CompJures—cauead  cognita.  *^  Cam»am 
cognoscere  is  the  legal  phrase  for  examining  as  to  the  authors  and  causes  of  any 
crime."    DUtach. 

•  Caius  Hursna  inFarther  Gaul]  In  UUeriore  GdOid  C.  Murma,    All  the 
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XLin.  But  at  Borne,  in  the  mean  time,  Lentulus,  witli 
the  other  leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  having  secured  what 
the^  thought  a  large  force,  had  arranged,  that  as  soon  as 
Catiline  should  reach  the  neighhourhood  of  Fsesulse,  Lucius 
Bestia,  a  trihune  of  the  people,  having  called  an  assemhly, 
should  complain  of  the  proceedings  of  Cicero,  and  lay  the 
odium  of  this  most  oppressive  war  on  the  excellent  consul^ ; 
and  that  the  rest  of  the  conspirators,  taking  this  as  a  signal, 
should,  on  the  following  night,  proceed  to  execute  their  re- 
spective parts. 

■    These  parts  are  said  to  have  been  thus  distributed.     Sta- 
Kilius  and  Grabimus,  with  a  lar^e  force,  were  to  set  on  fire 
twelve  places  of  the  city,  convenient  for  their  purpose^,  at  the 
some  time ;  in  order  that,  during  the  consequent  tumult^,  an 
easier  access  might  be  obtained  to  the  consul,  and  to  the 
others  whose  destruction  was  intended;  Cethegus  was  to 
beset  the  gate  of  Cicero,  and  attack  him  person^v  with  vio- 
lence; others  were  to  single  out  other  victims ;  while  the  sons 
of  certain  families,  mostly  of  the  nobility,  were  to  kill  their 
fathers ;  and,  when  aU  were  in  consternation  at  the  massacre 
and  coi]^gration,  they  were  to  sally  forth  to  join  Catiline. 
While  they  were  thus  forming  and  settling  their  plans, 

editions,  previous  to  that  of  Gortins,  faaye  in  cUeriore  GalUd,  **  But  C.  MarsBna," 

*  <^jB  that  critic,  **  commanded  in  GaHia  Transalpina,  or  Ulterior  Ganl,  as  appears 

i^im.  Gic.  pro  Manena,  c  41.    To  attribute  such  an  error  to  a  lapse  of  memory  in 

.^nst,  would  be  absurd.    I  have,  therefore,  confidently  altered  cUeriore  into 

I  ufterwe.**    The  praise  of  having  first  discovered  the  error,  however,  is  due,  not 

'  to  Gortius,  but  to  Feliciiu  Dnrantinus,  a  fnend  of  Bivius,  in  whose  note  on  the 

passage  his  discovery  is  recorded. 

^  XLIIL  The  excellent  consul]  Opiimo  conrndi.  With  the  exception  of  the 
slight  commendation  bestowed  on  his  speech,  luculentam  atque  uHUm  reipubUcoff 
c  31,  this  is  the  only  epithet  of  pruse  that  Sallust  bestows  on  the  consul  through- 
out his  narrative.  That  it  could  be  regarded  only  as  fri^d  eulogy,  is  apparent  from 
a  passage  in  one  of  Gioero's  letters  to  Atticus  (xii.,  21),  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
same  epithet  having  been  applied  to  him  by  Brutus:  ^'Brutus  thinks  that  he 
pays  me  a  great  compliment  when  he  calls  me  an  excellent  consul  (optimum  con- 
idem) ;  but  what  enemy  could  speak  more  coldly  of  me  ?" 

>  Twelve  places  of  the  city,  convenient  for  their  purpose]  £>u»decim-~()pportuna 
hca,  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Gicero,  says  a  hundred  places.  Few  narratives  lose 
by  repetition. 

'  In  order  that,  during  the  consequent  tumult]  Quo  tumidtu,  *'  It  is  best,** 
says  Dietsch,  "  to  take  quo  as  the  particulajkuilis  (to  the  end  that),  and  tumvUu 
as  the  ablative  of  the  instnimeat." 
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Cethegos  was  incessantly  complaining  of  the  want  of  spirit 
in  his  associates ;  observmg,  that  thej  wasfced  excellent  op- 
portunities through  hesitation  and  delay^ ;  that,  in  such  an 
enterprise,  there  was  need,  not  of  deliberation,  but  of  action ; 
and  that  he  himself,  if  a  few  would  support  him,  would  storm 
the  senate-house  while  the  others  remamed  inactive.  Being 
naturfdlj  bold,  sanguine,  and  prompt  to  act,  he  thought  that 
success  depended  on  rapidity  of  execution. 

XLIY.  The  Allobroges,  according  to  the  directions  of 
Cicero,  procured  interviews,  by  means  of  G^abinius,  with  the^ 
other  conspirators ;  and  from  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  StatUias^  ^ 
and  Cassius,  they  demanded  an  oath,  which  they  mighl} 
carry  under  seal  to  their  countrymen,  who  otherwise  woul^ 
hardly  join  in  so  important  an  affair.  To  this  the  others  con- 
sented without  suspicion ;  but  Cassius  promised  them  soon 
to  visit  their  country^,  and,  indeed,  left  the  city  a  little  be- 
fore the  deputies. 

In  order  that  the  Allobroges,  before  they  reached  home, 
might  confirm  their  agreement  with  Catiline,  by  giving  and 
receiving  pledges  of  faith,  Lentulus  sent  with  them  one  Titus 
Volturcius,  a  native  of  Crotona,  he  himself  giving  YolturciuB 
a  letter  for  Catiline,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : 

"  Who  I  am,  you  will  learn  from  the  person  whom  I  have  j 
sent  to  you.    Eeflect  seriously  in  how  desperate  a  situation  f 
you  are  placed,  and  remember  that  yon  are  a  man^.    Consider  ' 
what  your  views  demand,  and  seek  aid  from  aU,  even  t]^6 
lowest."     In  addition,  he  gave  him  this  verbal  messaf^e:  ' 
<<  Since  he  was  declared  an  enemy  by  the  senate,  for  what 
reason  should  he  reject  the  assistance  of  slaves  ?    TbsAy  in 
the  city,  everything  which  he  had  directed  was  arranged; 
and  that  he  should  not  delay  to  make  nearer  approaches 
to  it." 

XLY.  Matters  having  proceeded  thus  far,  and  a  night 
being  appointed  for  the  departure  of  the  deputies,  Cicero, 

>  Delay  ]  Dies  proUOando,   By  pnttmg  off  fiom  daj  to  day. 

2  XLIV.  Soon  to  visit  their  coimtry]  Sm«A  ed  brem  veatunm,  '^t  b  plain 
that  the  adverb  nUtea  to  what  pcecedes  (ad  cttwi);  and^tbat  CassiiiB  expnaoag 
an  intention  to  set  out  for  GaoL**    IHetsch, 

s  Bemember  that  you  are  a  man]  Mmnkmrit  U  virmu  Bemember  that  yon 
are  a  man,  and  ought  to  act  as  one.  CScero,  in  repeating  this  letter  from  memoiy 
(Orat.  in  Cat,  liL,  5),  gives  the  phrase,  Cteira  vHi 
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being  by  tbem  made  acquainted  witb  everyl/bing,  directed 
the  pwBtors^,  Luciits  YaleriuB  Elaccns,  and  CainB  PomtiniiB, 
to  arrest  the  retinue  of  the  Allobroges,  by  lying  in  wait  for 
them  on  the  Milvian  Bridge^ ;  he  gave  them  a  fiill  explana- 
tion of  the  object  with  which  they  were  sent*,  and  left  them 
to  manage  the  rest  as  occasion  might  require.  Being  military 
men,  they  placed  a  force,  as  had  been  directed,  without  dis- 
turbance, and  secretly  inyested  the  bridge;  when  the  de- 
puties, with  Yolturcius,  came  to  the  place,  and  a  shout 
was  raised  from  each  side  of  the  bridge^  the  Gauls,  at  once 
comprehending  the  matter,  surrendered  themselves  imme- 
diately to  the  pnetors.  Yolturcius,  at  first,  encouraging  his 
companions,  defended  himself  against  numbers  with  his 
sword ;  but  afterwards,  being  unsupported  by  the  AUobroges, 
he  began  earnestly  to  beg  Pomtinus,  to  whom  he  was  known, 
to  save  his  life,  and  at  last,  terrified  and  despairing  of  safety, 
he  surrendered  himself  to  the  praetors  as  unconditionally  as 
to  foreign  enemies. 

XLYI.  The  affair  being  thus  concluded,  a  full  account  of 
it  was  immediately  transmitted  to  the  consul  by  messengers. 
Great  anxiety,  and  great  joy,  affected  him  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. He  rejoiced  that,  by  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy, 
the  state  was  freed  from  danger ;  but  he  was  doubtfol  how 
he  ought  to  act,  when  citizens  of  such  eminence  were  de- 
tected in  treason  so  atrocious.  He  saw  that  their  punish- 
ment would  be  a  weight  upon  himself,  and  their  escape  the 
destruction  of  the  Commonwealth.  Having,  however,  formed 
his  resolution,  he  ordered  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  Statilius,  Ga- 
binius,  and  one  Quintus  GoBparius  of  Terradna,  who  was 
prepanng  to  go  to  Apulia  to  raise  the  slaves,  to  be  sum- 
moned before  him.  Gnbie  others  came  without  delay;  but 
Cceparius,  having  left  his  house  a  little  before,  and  heard  of 
the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy,  had  fled  from  the  city.  The 
consul  himself  conducted  Lentulus,  as  he  was  prstor,  hold- 

>  XLV.  The  pretan]  PrcBtonbua  Turbanis,  the  pnetors  of  the  dty. 
<  The  M3vian  Bridge]  jPon«0if«fota.    ^cm  Foate  MoOe, 

*  Of  the  object  with  which  they  were  sent]  Rem — cujuagratid  imtt^Hmiur, 

*  From  each  ride  of  the  bridge]  XJtrmqm,  "  Utrinqne,"  observes  Cortius, 
"  gloem  H8S.  ezponimt  ex  utrdqite  parte  ponaey"*  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  eKpootion  is  correct  No  tmuktor ,  however,  befi>re  myself,  has  tmakd.  him- 
self of  it. 

e2 
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ing  him  by  the  hand,  and  ordered  the  others  to  be  brought 
into  the  Temple  of  Concord,  under  a  guard.  Here  he  assem- 
bled the  senate,  and  in  a  very  full  attendance  of  that  body, 
introduced  Volturcius  with  the  deputies.  Hither  also  he 
ordered  Valerius  Flaccus,  the  preetor,  to  bring  the  box  with 
the  letters^  which  he  had  taken  from  the  deputies. 

XLVll.  Volturcius,  being  questioned  concerning  his  jour- 
ney, concerning  his  letter^ ;  and  lastly,  what  object  he  had  had 
in  view^,  and  from  what  motives  he  had  acted,  at  first  began  to 
prevaricate*,  and  to  pretend  ignorance  of  the  conspiracy ;  but 
at  length,  when  he  was  told  to  speak  on  the  security  of  the 
public  faith^,  he  disclosed  every  circumstance  as  it  had  really 
occiured,  stating  that  he  had  been  admitted  as  an  associate, 
a  few  days  before,  by  Gabinius  and  Codparius ;  that  he  knew 
no  more  than  the  deputies,  only  that  he  used  to  hear 
from  Q-abiniuB,  that  Publius  Autronius,  Servius  Sylla,  Lucius 
Vargunteius,  and  many  others,  were  engaged  in  the  con- 
spiracy. The  Gauls  made  a  similar  confession,  and  charged 
ientuliis,  who  began  to  affect  ignorance,  not  only  with  the 
letter  to  Catiline,  but  with  remarks  which  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  making,  "  that  the  sovereignty  of  Eome,  by  the 
Sibylline  books,  was  predestined  to  three  Comelii ;  that  Cinna 
and  SyUa  had  ruled  already^ ;  and  that  he  himself  was  the 

^  XLYI.  The  box  with  the  letters]  Scrimvm  cum  Uteris,  Litterm  maj  be 
rendered  either  letter  or  letters.  There  is  no  mention  made  preyiooslj  of  more 
letters  than  that  of  Lentnlus  to  Catiline,  c.  44.  Bat  as  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
deputies  carried  a  box  to  convey  only  one  letter,  I  have  followed  other  translators 
by  putting  the  word  in  the  plural.  The  oath  of  the  conspirators,  too,  which  was 
a  written  document,  was  probably  in  the  box. 

2  XLVIL  His  letter]  Litteris,  His  own  letter  to  Catiline,  c  44.  So  prcster 
litteras  a  little  below. 

>  What  object  he  had  had  in  view,  ^.]  Quid^  out  qttd  de  causdj  condlii 
habmsset.  What  design  he  had  entertained,  and  from  what  motive  he  had  enter- 
tamed  it, 

*  To  prevaricate]  Fingere  cdia.  "  To  pretend  other  things  than  what  had 
reference  to  the  conspiracy."    Benumf. 

6  On  the  security  of  the  public  faith]  Fidepublicd.  "  Cicero  pledged  to  him 
the  public  faith,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate;  or  engaged,  in  the  name  of  the 
republic,  that  his  life  should  be  spared,  if  he  would  but  speak  the  truth.'*  Ber- 
nouf, 

*  That  Cinna  and  Sylla  had  ruled  already]  Cirmam  atque  S^kan  aniea, 
**  Had  ruled,*'  or  something  simikr,  must  be  supplied.  Cinna  had  been  the 
means  of  recallmg  Marius  from  Africa,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  domineered 
over  the  city,  and  made  it  a  scene  of  bloodshed  and  desohition. 
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third,  whose  fate  it  would  be  to  gOYem  the  city ;  and  that 
this,  too,  was  the  twentieth  year  since  the  Capitol  was  burnt ; 
a  year  which  the  augurs,  from  certain  omens,  had  often  said 
would  be  stained  with  the  blood  of  civil  war." 

The  letter  then  being  read,  the  senate,  when  all  had  pre- 
viously acknowledged  their  seals^,  decreed  that  Lentulus, 
being  deprived  of  his  office,  should,  as  well  as  the  rest,  be 
placed  in  private  custody^.  Lentulus,  accordingly,  was  given 
in  charge  to  Publius  Lentulus  Spinther,  who  was  then  sedile ; 
Cethe^^,  to  Quintus  Comificius ;  Statilius,  to  Cains  Caesar ; 
Qfibunus,  to  Marcus  Crassus ;  and  Coeparius,  who  had  just 
before  been  arrested  in  his  flight,  to  Cneius  Terentius,  a 
senator. 

XLVin.  The  common  people,  meanwhile,  who  had  at 
first,  from  a  desire  of  change  m  the  government,  been  too 
much  inclined  to  war,  having,  on  the  discovery  of  the  plot, 
altered  their  sentiments,  began  to  execrate  the  projects  of 
Catiline,  to  extol  Cicero  to  the  skies;  and,  as  if  rescued 
from  slavery,  to  give  proofs  of  joy  and  exultation.  Other 
effects  of  war  they  expected  as  a  gain  rather  than  a  loss ; 
but  the  burning  of  the  city  they  thought  inhuman,  out- 
rageous, and  fatal  especially  to  themselves,  whose  whole  pro- 
perty consisted  in  their  daily  necessaries  and  the  clothes 
which  they  wore. 

On  the  following  day,  a  certain  Lucius  Tarquinius  was 
brought  before  the  senate,  who  was  said  to  have  been  ar- 
rested as  he  was  setting  out  to  join  Catiline.  This  person, 
having  offered  to  give  information  of  the  conspiracy,  if  the 
public  faith  were  pledged  to  him*,  and  being  directed  by  the 

*  Their  seals]  Signa  sua,  "  Leurs  cachets,  leurs  sceatur."  Bemouf,  The 
Bomans  tied  their  letters  roxmd  with  a  string,  the  knot  of  which  they  covered 
with  wax,  and  impressed  with  a  seal.  To  open  the  letter  it  was  necessary  to 
cat  the  string:  "  not  Unum  inddimus."  Cic  Or.  in  Cat.,  iii.,  5.  See  also  C.  Nep. 
Pans.  4,  and  Adam's  Roman  Antiquities.  The  seal  of  Lentulus  had  on  it  a  like- 
ness of  one  of  his  ancestors ;  see  Cicero,  loc.  cit, 

2  In  private  custody]  In  liberis  custodiis.  Literally,  in  "free  custody,**  but 
'*  private  custody**  conveys  a  better  notion  of  the  arrangement  to  the  mind  of  the 
English  reader.  It  was  called /ree  because  the  persons  in  custody  were  not  con- 
fined in  prison.  Plutarch  calls  it  ShfayMV  (pvXaxrjv^  as  also  Dion.,  cap.  IviiL,  8. 
See  Tadt.  Ann.,  vL,  3.  It  was  adopted  in  the  case  of  persons  of  rank  and  consi- 
deration. 

*  XLVin.  If  the  public  faith  were  pledged  to  him]  Si  fides  publica  data  esset. 
See  c  47. 
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conflul  to  state  what  he  knew,  gave  the  senate  nearljthe 
same  account  as  Yolturcius  had  given,  concerning  the  in- 
tended conflagration,  the  massacre  of  respectable  citizens; 
and  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  adding  that "  he  was  sent  by 
Marcus  (^^sus  to  assure  Catiline  that  the  apprehension  of 
Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  others  of  the  conspirators,  ought  not 
to  alarm  him,  but  that  he  should  hasten,  with  so  much  the 
more  expedition,  to  the  city,  in  order  to  reviye  the  courage 
of  the  rest,  and  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  those  in  custody^." 
When  Tarquinius  named  Crassus,  a  man  of  noble  birth,  of 
very  great  wealth,  and  of  vast  influence,  some,  thinking  the 
statement  incredible,  others,  though  they  supposed  it  true, 
yet,  judging  that  at  such  a  crisis  a  man  of  such  power^  was 
rather  to  be  soothed  than  irritated  (most  of  them,  too,  from 
personal  reasons,  being  under  obligation  to  Crassus),  ex- 
claimed that  he  was  ''  a  false  witness,''  and  demanded  that 
the  matter  should  be  put  to  the  vote.  Cicero,  accordingly, 
taking  their  opinions,  a  full  senate  decreed,  "  that  the  testi- 
mony of  Tarquinius  appeared  false ;  that  he  himself  should 
be  kept  in  prison ;  and  that  no  further  liberty  of  speaking^ 
should  be  granted  him,  unless  he  should  name  the  person 
at  whose  instigation  he  had  &bricated  so  shameM  a  ca- 
lumny." 

There  were  some,  at  that  time,  who  thought  that  this  aSair 
was  contrived  by  Publius  Autronius,  in  order  that  the  inte- 
rest of  Crassus,  if  he  were  accused,  might,  &om  participation 
in  the  danger,  more  readily  screen  the  rest.  Others  said  that 
Tarquinius  was  suborned  by  Cicero,  that  Crassus  might  not 
disturb  the  state,  by  taking  upon  him,  as  was  his  custom^,  the 
defence  of  the  criminals.    That  this  attack  on  his  character 

^  And  to  facifitate  the  escape  of  those  in  custody]  Et  iUi/aeUius  epericulo 

^  A  num  of  such  power]  Tanta  vis  homirUs.    So  great  power  of  the  man. 

<  Liberty  of  speaking]  Potestatem.  "  Potestatem  loqnendL"  Cspriamu  Popma, 
As  it  did  not  appear  that  he  spoke  the  truth,  the  pledge  which  the  senate  had 
l^ren  him,  on  condition  that  he  spoke  the  tnOh,  went  for  nothing;  he  was  not 
allowed  to  continue  his  evidence,  and  was  sent  to  prison. 

*  As  was  his  custom]  More  suo.  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Crassus,  relates  that 
firequentlj  when  Pompey,  Ososar,  and  Cicero,  had  refused  to  undertake  the  de- 
fence of  certain  persons,  as  being  unworthy  of  their  support,  Crassus  would 
plead  in  then*  behalf;  and  that  he  thus  gained  great  popiUuity  among  the  oom- 
mon  people. 
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was  made  hj  Cicero,  I  afterwards  heard  Craaaus  himself 
asfliert. 

^  XLIX.  Tet,  at  the  same  time,  neither  by  interest,  nor  by 
8(^citation,  nor  by  bribes,  could  Quintus  Catnlus,  and  Caius 
Fiso,  prevail  upon  Cicero  to  have  Caius  C»sar  falsely  ac- 
cused, either  by  means  of  the  Allobroges,  or  any  other  evi- 
dence. Both  of  these  men  were  at  bitter  enmity  with 
Onsar;  Piso,  as  having  been  attacked  by  him,  when  he  was 
on^  his  trial  for  extortion,  on  a  charge  of  having  illegally  put 
to  death  a  Transpadane  Oaul ;  Catulus,  as  having  lutted  him 
ever  since  he  stood  for  the  pontificate,  because,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  and  after  filling  the  highest  offices,  he  had  been 
defeated  by  Ciesar,  who  was  then  comparatively  a  youth^. 
The  opportunity,  too,  seemed  favourable  for  such  an  accu- 
sation; for  Caesar,  by  extraordinary  generosity  in  private, 
and  by  magnificent  exhibitions  in  pubuc^,  had  fallen  greatly 
into  debt.  But  when  they  failed  to  persuade  the  consul  to 
fluch  injustice,  they  themselves,  by  gomg  from  one  person  to 
another,  and  spreading  fictions  of  their  own,  which  they  pre- 
tended to  have  heard  from  Volturcius  or  the  Allobroges, 
excited  such  violent  odium  against  him,  that  certain  Boman 
knights,  who  were  stationed  as  an  armed  guard  round  the 
Temple  of  Concord,  being  prompted,  either  by  the  greatness 

1  XLIX.  Piso,  as  baying  been  attacked  by  bim,  wben  be  was  on,  ^c]  Piso, 
cjppugnaim  tn  judido  repetundcarwn  propter  cujusdam  Transpadcmi  aupplicwm 
infustum.  Sncb  is  tbe  reading  and  punctuation  of  Cortins.  Some  editions  insert 
peamianan  before  rqteAmdarwn,  and  some  a  comma  after  it  Ibare  interpreted 
the  passage  in  conformity  wiib  tbe  explanation  of  Eritzina,  which  seems  to  me 
tbe  most  jndieknis  that  has  been  oflfored.  Oppugnatut,  says  be,  is  eqaivalent  to 
gramier  vexaivs,  or  violently  assailed;  and  Piso  was  thns  assailed  by  Gssar  on 
acconnt  of  bis  nnjost  execution  of  tbe  Gaul ;  tbe  words  injudicw  repekmdantm 
merely  mark  the  time  when  Caesar's  attack  was  made.  While  he  was  on  bis  trial 
for  one  thing,  he  was  attacked  by  GsBsar  for  another.  Gerbwib,  obsenring  that 
t]ie  words  ti»  judido  are  wanting  in  one  MS.,  would  omit  them,  and  make 
cpptiffaatut  ginrem  peGuntaruMrepOmdarumj  as  if  it  were  accmatiu;  a  change 
wlucb  would  certainly  not  improve  tbe  passage.  The  Galli  Transpadani  seem  to 
have  been  much  attached  to  Csesar;  see  Cia  Ep.  ad  Att.,  v.,  2;  ad  Fam., 
zvi,12. 

<  Gomparativdy  a  youth]  Adoletceniulo.  Oiesar  was  then  in  the  thirty- third 
or,  as  some  say,  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  See  the  note  on  this  word, 
c8. 

*  By  magnificent  exhiUtionB  in  public]  PvbUce  maximis  nwneribus.  Shows 
of  gladiators. 
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of  the  danger,  or  by  the  impulse  of  a  high  spirit,  to  testify 
more  openly  their  zeal  for  the  republic,  threatened  CiBsar 
with  their  swords  as  he  went  out  of  the  senate-house. 

L.  Whilst  these  occurrences  were  pa«ssing  in  the  senate, 
and  whilst  rewards  were  being  voted,  on  approbation  of  their 
eyidence,  to  the  Allobrogian  deputies  and  to  Titus  Voltur- 
cius,  the  freedmen,  and  some  of  the  other  dependants  of 
Lentulus,  were  urging  the  artisans  and  slaves,  in  various 
directions  throughout  the  city^,  to  attempt  his  rescue ;  some, 
too,  applied  to  the  ringleaders  of  the  mob,  who  were  always 
ready  to  disturb  the  state  for  pay.  Cethegus,  at  the  same 
time,  was  soliciting,  through  his  agents,  his  slaves^  and  freed- 
men,  men  trained  to  deeds  of  audacity,  to  collect  themselves 
into  an  armed  body,  and  force  a  way  into  his  place  of  con- 
finement. 

The  consul,  when  he  heard  that  these  things  were  in  agita- 
tion, having  distributed  armed  bodies  of  men,  as  the  circum- 
stances and  occasion  demanded,  called  a  meeting  of  the 
senate,  and  desired  to  know  "  what  they  wished  to  be  done 
concerning  those  who  had  been  committed  to  custody."  A 
full  senate,  however,  had  but  a  short  time  before^  declared 
them  traitors  to  their  country.  On  this  occasion,  Decimus  Ju- 
nius Silanus,  who,  as  consul  elect,  was  first  asked  his  opinion, 
moved*  that    capital  punishment   should  be  inflicted,  not 

>  L.  In  yarions  directions  thronghout  the  city]  Varus  Umeribug — m  vicu. 
Going  hither  and  thither  through  the  streets. 

2  Slaves]  FamUiam.  "  Servos  suos,  qui  jaco^bfamiUaJ"  Cortius.  Fam^a 
is  a  number  of  famuli. 

3  A  full  senate,  however,  had  but  a  short  time  before,  ^e."]  The  senate  had 
already  decreed  that  they  were  enemies  to  their  country;  Cicero  now  calls  a 
meeting  to  ascertain  what  sentence  should  be  passed  on  them. 

*  On  this  occasion — ^moved]  Tuno—decreverat.  The  tunc  (or,  as  most  editors 
have  it,  turn)  must  be  referred  to  the  second  meeting  of  the  senate,  for  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  proposal  concerning  the  punishment  of  the  prisoners  was  made 
at  the  first  meeting.  There  would  be  no  doubt  on  this  point,  were  it  not  for 
he  pluperfect  tense,  decrevemL  I  have  translated  it  as  the  perfiect.  We 
must  suppose  that  Sallust  had  his  thoughts  on  Caesar's  speech,  which  was  to 
follow,  and  signifies  that  all  this  business  had  been  done  before  Caesar  addressed 
the  house.  Kritzius  thinks  that  the  pluperfect  was  referred  by  SaUust,  not  to 
Caesar's  speech,  but  to  the  decree  of  the  senate  which  was  finally  made;  bat  thifi 
is  surely  a  less  satisfactory  method  of  settling  the  matter.  Sallust  often  uses 
the  pluperfect,  where  his  reader  would  expect  the  perfect;  see,  for  instance, 
eoncusserat,  at  the  beginning  of  c.  24. 
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only  on  those  who  were  in  confinement,  but  also  on  Lucius 
Cassius,  Publius  Purius,  Publius  Umbrenus,  and  Quintus 
Annius,  if  they  should  be  apprehended ;  but  afterwards, 
being  influenced  by  the  speech  of  Caius  Csesar,  he  said  that 
he  would  go  over  to  the  opinion  of  Tiberius  Nero^,  who  had 
proposed  that  the  guards  should  be  increased,  and  that  the 
senate  should  deliberate  further  on  the  matter.  CsBsar,  when 
it  came  to  his  turn,  being  asked  his  opinion  by  the  consul, 
spoke  to  the  following  effect : 

LI.  "  It  becomes  all  men*,  Conscript  Fathers,  who  delibe- 
rate on  dubious  matters,  to  be  influenced  neither  by  hatred, 
affection,  anger,  nor  pity.  The  mind,  when  such  feelings 
obstruct  its  view,  cannot  easily  see  what  is  right ;  nor  has 
any  human  being  consulted,  at  the  same  moment,  his  pas- 
sions and  his  interest.  When  the  mind  is  freely  exerted,  its 
reasoning  is  soimd ;  but  passion,  if  it  gain  possession  of  it, 
becomes  its  tyrant,  and  reason  is  powerless. 

"I  could  easily  mention.  Conscript  Fathers,  numerous 
examples  of  kings  and  nations,  who,  swayed  by  resentment 
or  compassion,  have  adopted  injudicious  courses  of  conduct ; 
but  I  had  rather  speak  of  those  instances  in  which  our  an- 
cestors, in  opposition  to  the  impulse  of  passion,  acted  with 
wisdom  and  sound  policy. 

*'In  the  Macedonian  war,  which  we  carried  on  against 
king  Ferses,  the  great  and  powerful  state  of  Bhodes,  which 
had  risen  by  the  aid  of  the  Koman  people,  was  faithless  and 
hostile  to  us ;  yet,  when  the  war  was  ended,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  Ehodians  was  taken  into  consideration,  our  forefathers 
left  them  unmolested,  lest  any  should  say  that  war  was  made 


1  That  he  would  go  oyer  to  the  opinion  of  Tiberias  Nero]  Pedibus  in  i 
Tib.  Neronu — iturvm.  Any  question  submitted  to  the  senate  was  decided  by 
the  majority  of  votes,  which  was  ascertained  either  by  numeraUo,  a  counting  of 
the  Yotes,  or  by  digcessiOf  when  those  who  were  of  one  opinion,  at  the  direction  of 
the  presiding  magistrate^  passed  over  to  one  side  of  the  house,  and  those  who 
were  of  the  contrary  opinion,  to  the  other.  See  Anl.  GelL,  xiv.,  7 ;  Suet.  Tib.,  81 ; 
Adam^s  Bom.  Ant. ;  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary,  Art.  Senaius, 

^  LT.  It  becomes  all  men,  ^.]  The  beginning  of  this  speech,  attributed  to 
Cassar,  is  imitated  from  Demosthenes,  Hcpi  rxoy  €¥  X«pfrovff<ra  irpayfiartav  : 
*Edct  fiivi  ^  Mp€9  A$Tjvaioif  roits  Xcyovras  Suravras  h  vftlv  ft^rc 
nphs  tx^pav  irouttrBoi  Xoyov  firfbiva,  fifirt  jrpbs  X^pw,  **  It  should  be 
incumbent  on  all  who  speak  before  yon,  0  Athenians,  to  advance  no  sentiment 
with  any  view  dther  to  enmity  or  to  &vour." 
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upon  them  for  the  sake  of  seizing  their  wealth,  rather  than  of 
punishing  their  Mthlessness.  Throughout  the  Punic  wars, 
too,  though  the  Carthaginians,  both  during  peace,  and  in  sus- 
pensions of  arms,  were  guilty  of  many  acts  of  injustice,  yet 
our  ancestors  never  took  occasion  to  retaliate,  but  considered 
rather  what  was  worthy  of  themselves,  than  what  might 
justly  be  inflicted  on  their  enemies. 

"  Similar  caution,  Conscript  Fathers,  is  to  be  observed  by 
yourselves,  that  the  guilt  of  Lentulus,  and  the  other  con- 
spirators, may  not  have  greater  weight  with  you  than  your 
own  dignity,  and  that  you  may  not  regard  your  indignation 
more  than  jour  character.  If,  indeed,  a  punishment  adequate 
to  their  cnmes  be  discovered,!  consent  to  extraordinary  mea- 
sures^ ;  but  if  the  enormity  of  their  crime  exceeds  wlmtever 
can  be  devised^,  I  think  that  we  should  inflict  only  such 
penalties  as  the  laws  have  provided. 

"  Most  of  those,  who  have  given  their  opinions  before  me, 
have  deplored,  in  studied  and  impressive  language^,  the  sad 
&te  that  threatens  the  republic;  they  have  recounted  i^e 
barbarities  of  war,  and  the  afflictions  that  would  fidl  on  the 
vanquished ;  they  have  told  us  that  maidens  would  be  dis- 
honoured, and  youths  abused ;  that  children  would  be  torn 
fipom  the  embraces  of  their  parents ;  that  matrons  would  be 
subjected  to  the  pleasure  of  the  conquerors ;  that  temples 
and  dwelling-houses  would  be  plundered;  that  massacres 
and  fires  would  follow ;  and  that  every  place  would  be  AIImT 
with  arms,  corpses,  blood,  and  lamentation.  But  to  what 
end,  in  the  name  of  the  eternal  gods !  was  such  eloquence 
directed  ?  Was  it  intended  to  render  vou  indignant  at  the 
conspiracy  ?  A  speech,  no  doubt,  will  mflame  him  whom  so 
frightful  and  monstrous  a  realijy  has  not  provoked!  Far 
from  it :  for  to  no  man  does  evil,  directed  against  himself^ 
appear  a  light  matter;  many,  on  the  contrary,  have  felt  it 
more  seriously  than  was  right. 

1  I  consent  to  extraordinary  measures]  Novttm  ctmrilium  (U^prclbo.  "That  is, 
I  consent  that  joa  depart  from  the  usage  of  yonr  ancestors,  by  which  Boman 
dtizens  were  protected  from  death."    Bemoufi 

<  Whatever  can  be  devised]  Omniam  ingema, 

'  Studied  and  impressive  language]  CmnposUe  atque  maffm^he.  Composite,  in. 
language  nicely  pat  together;  elegantly.  Magmfice,  in  striking  or  impoong 
terms.  Compomik  is  applied  to  the  speech  of  Gsesar,  by  Gato,  in  the  fi^wing 
chapter. 
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'^Bat  to  different  persons,  Conscript  Fathers,  diffiBfent 
degrees  of  licence  are  allowed.  K  those  who  pass  a  life  sank 
in  obscuriiy,  commit  any  error,  through  excessive  anger, 
few  become  aware  of  it,  for  their  fSune  is  as  limited  as  their 
fortune;  but  of  those  who  live  invested  with  eztensiYe 
power,  and  in  an  exalted  station,  the  whole  world  knows 
the  proceedings.  Thus  in  the  highest  position  there  is  the 
least  liberty  of  action ;  and  it  becomes  us  to  indulge  neither 
partiality  nor  aversion,  but  least  of  all  animosity ;  for  what 
in  others  is  called  resentment,  is  in  the  powerful  termed 
violence  and  cruelty. 

'^I  am  indeed  of  opinion.  Conscript  Fathers,  that  the 
utmost  degree  of  torture  is  inadequate  to  punish  their  crime; 
but  the  generality  of  mankind  dwell  on  that  which  happens 
last,  anc^  in  the  case  of  malefactors,  forget  their  guilt,  and 
talk  only  of  their  punishment,  should  that  punishment  have 
been  inordinately  severe.  I  feel  assured,  too,  that  Decimus 
Silanus,  a  man  of  spirit  and  resolution,  made  the  suggestiona 
which  he  offered,  from  zeal  for  the  state,  and  that  he  had  no 
view,  in  so  important  a  matter,  to  &vour  or  to  enmity ;  such 
I  know  to  be  his  character,  and  such  his  discretion"^.  Yet 
his  proposal  appears  to  me,  I  will  not  say  cruel  (for  what 
can  be  cruel  that  is  directed  against  such  characters  ?),  but 
foreign  to  our  policy.  For  assuredly,  Silanus,  either  your 
fears,  or  their  treason,  must  have  induced  you,  a  consid 
elect,  to  propose  this  new  kind  of  punishment.  Of  fear  it 
is  unnecessary  to  speak,  when,  by  the  prompt  activity  of 
that  distinguished  man  our  consul,  such  numerous  forces 
are  under  arms;  and  as  to  the  punishment,  we  may  say, 
what  is  indeed  the  truth,  that  in  trouble  and  distress,  death 
is  a  relief  £rom  suffering,  and  not  a  torment^;  that  it 

1  Such  I  know  to  be  his  character,  such  his  discretion]  JEot  mores,  earn 
modestiamviricogtum.  I  have  transkted7nod(ef^m,dwcre<»o»,  which  seems  to  be 
the  proper  meaning  of  the  word.  Beanz^e  renders  it  prudence^  and  adds  a  note  upon 
it,  which  may  be  worth  transcription.  "  I  translate  modestia"  says  he,  "  hjpru- 
dence^  and  think  myself  authorised  to  do  so.  Sic  d^miur  a  Stoids,  says  Cicero 
(De  Off.,  L,  40),  ta  modestia  sit  scienHa  eanm  rerum,  quat  offentur,  aut  diomtur, 
loco  suo  cdloccmdarum;  and  shortly  afterwards,  Sic  fit  ui  modestia  sdeniia  sit 
opportumtatis  idoneorvm  ad  agendum  temportun.  And  what  is  understood  in 
French  by  prudence?  It  is,  according  to  the  Dictionaiy  of  the  Academy,  *a 
virtue  by  which  we  discern  and  practise  what  is  proper  in  the  conduct  of  life.* 
This  is  ^ost  a  translation  of  the  words  of  Cicero." 

*  That— death  is  a  relief  from  suffering,  not  a  torment,  ^.]  This  Epicurean 
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puts  an  end  to  all  human  woes ;  and  that,  beyond  it,  there  is 
no  place  either  for  sorrow  or  joy. 

"  But  why,  in  the  name  of  the  immortal  gods,  did  you  not 
add  to  your  proposal,  Silanus,  that,  before  they  were  put  to 
death,  they  should  be  punished  with  the  scourge  ?  Was  it 
because  the  Porcian  law^  forbids  it  P  But  other  laws^  forbid 
condemned  citizens  to  be  deprived  of  life,  and  allow  them  to 
go  into  exile.  Or  was  it  because  scourging  is  a  severer 
penalty  than  death  P  Yet  what  can  be  too  severe,  or  too 
harsh,  towards  men  convicted  of  such  an  offence  ?  But  if 
scourging  be  a  milder  punishment  than  death,  how  is  it  con- 
sistent to  observe  the  law  as  to  the  smaller  point,  when  you 
disregard  it  as  to  the  ^ater  P 

"  But  who,  it  may  be  asked,  will  blame  any  severity  that 
shall  be  decreed  against  these  parricides^  of  their  country  ? 
I  answer  that  time,  the  course  of  events*,  and  fortune, 
whose  caprice  governs  nations,  may  blame  it.  Whatever 
shall  flail  on  the  traitors,  will  fall  on  them  justly ;  but  it  is 
for  you.  Conscript  Fathers,  to  consider  well  what  you  resolve 
to  inflict  on  others.  All  precedents  productive  of  evil  effects'^, 
have  had  their  origin  from  what  was  good;  but  when  a 
government  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  ignorant  or  un- 

doctrine  prerailed  very  miifih  at  Borne  in  Csasar's  time,  and  afterwards.  We  may 
veiy  well  suppose  Caesar  to  have  been  a  sincere  convert  to  it  Cato  alludes  to  this 
passage  in  the  speech  which  follows ;  as  also  Cicero,  in  his  fourth  Oration  against 
Catiline,  c.  4.  See,  for  opinions  on  this  point,  the  first  book  of  Cicero's  Tuscnlan 
Questions. 

>  The  Porcian  law]  Lex  Portia.  A  law  proposed  by  P.  Porcius  Losea,  one  of 
the  tribunes,  ▲.u.a  454,  which  enacted  that  no  one  should  bind,  scourge,  or  kiU 
a  Roman  citizen.  See  Liv.,  z.,  9;  Cic.  pro.  Babir.  3,  4;  Verr.,  v.,  63;  de 
Rep.  ii.,  81. 

>  Other  laws]  AUcb  leges.  So  Csesar  says  below,  "  Turn  lex  Porcia  aliieque 
paratie,  quibus  lefpbns  auzilium  damnatis  permissum ;"  what  other  laws  these 
were  is  uncertain.  One  of  them,  however,  was  the  Sempronian  law,  proposed  by 
Caius  Gracchus,  which  ordained  that  sentence  should  not  be  passed  on  the  fife  of 
a  Roman  citizen  without  the  order  of  the  people.  See  Cic  pro  Rabir.  4.  8o 
**  0  lex  Porcia  legesque  Sempronise!**  Cic.  in  Verr.,  v.,  63. 

»  Parricides]  See  c.  14,  82. 

*  The  course  of  events]  Dies.  "  Id  est,  temporis  momentum  (der  veraa- 
derte  Zei^nmkt).^  Dietsch.  Things  change,  and  that  which  is  approved  at  one 
period,  is  blamed  at  another.  Temptu  and  dies  are  sometimes  joined  (Liv.,  xzn., 
39,  iL,  46),  as  if  not  only  time  in  general,  but  particuUir  periods,  SAfrom  dag  to 
deuff  were  mtended. 

&  All  precedents  productive  of  evil  effects]  Omnia  mala  exempla.  Examples 
of  severe  punishments  are  meant 
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principled,  any  new  example  of  severity^,  inflicted  on  deserv- 
ing and  suitaole  objects,  is  extended  to  those  that  are  im- 
proper and  undeserving  of  it.  The  Lacedemonians,  when 
they  had  conquered  the  Athenians^,  appointed  thirty  men  to 
govern  their  state.  These  thirty  began  their  administration 
by  putting  to  death,  even  without  a  trial,  aU  who  were 
notoriously  wicked,  or  publicly  detestable ;  acts  at  which  the 
people  rejoiced,  and  extolled  their  justice.  But  afterwards, 
when  their  lawless  power  gradually  increased,  they  pro- 
ceeded, at  their  pleasure,  to  kill  the  good  and  bad  indis- 
criminately, and  to  strike  terror  into  all ;  and  thus  the  state, 
overpowered  and  enslaved,  paid  a  heavy  penalty  for  its  im- 
prudent exultation. 

"  Within  our  own  memory,  too,  when  the  victorious  Sylla 
ordered  Damasippus',  and  others  of  similar  character,  who 
had  risen  by  distressing  their  country,  to  be  put  to  death, 
who  did  not  commend  the  proceeding  P  All  exclaimed  that 
wicked  and  factious  men,  who  had  troubled  the  state  with 
their  seditious  practices,  had  justly  forfeited  their  lives.  Yet 
this  proceeding  was  the  commencement  of  great  bloodshed. 
For  whenever  any  one  coveted  the  mansion  or  villa,  or  even 
the  plate  or  apparel  of  another,  he  exerted  his  influence  to 
have  him  numbered  amon^  the  proscribed.  Thus  they,  to 
whom  the  death  of  Damasippus  had  been  a  subject  of  joy, 
were  soon  after  dragged  to  death  themselves ;  nor  was  there 
any  cessation  of  slaughter,  until  Sylla  had  glutted  all  his 
partisans  with  riches. 

'<  Such  excesses,  indeed,  I  do  not  fear  from  Marcus  Tul- 
liuB,  or  in  these  times.  But  in  a  large  state  there  arise  many 
men  of  various  dispositions.  At  some  other  period,  and 
under  another  consul,  who,  like  the  present,  may  have  an 

1  Any  new  example  of  seyerity,  ^.]  Novum  ilhtd  exemphtm  ah  cUgnis  et 
idoneU  ad  indignos  et  fwn  idoneos  tramfertur,  Gerlach,  Kritzins,  Dietsch,  and 
Bernenf,  agree  in  giving  to  this  passage  the  sense  which  is  given  in  the  translation. 
Digni  and  idonei  are  here  used  in  a  bad  sense,  for  digm  et  idanei  quipcmd  c^jjici- 
antuTf  deservmg  and  fit  objects  of  pnnishment. 

2  When  they  had  conqnered  the  Athenians]  At  the  oondnsion  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war. 

*  Damasippos]  "  He,  m  the  consulship  of  Gains  Marias  the  yonnger  and 
Gneios  Garbo,  was  city  prsstor,  and  put  to  death  some  of  the  most  eminent  sena- 
tors, a  short  time  before  the  victory  of  Sylla.  See  Yell.  Paterc.  ii.,  26."  Bemouf. 
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armj  at  his  oommsnd,  some  false  accusation  may  be  credited 
as  tme ;  and  when,  with  our  example  for  a  precedent,  the 
consul  shall  have  drawn  tiie  sword  on  the  authority  of  the 
senate,  who  shall  stay  its  progress,  or  moderate  its  foiy  P 

<<  Our  ancestors,  Conscript  Fathers,  were  never  deficient 
in  conduct  or  courage;  nor  did  pide  prevent  them  from 
imitating  the  customs  of  other  nations,  if  they  appeared  de- 
serving of  regard.  Their  armour,  and  weapons  of  war,  ihej 
borrowed  from  the  Samnites ;  their  ensigns  of  authority^,  for 
the  most  part,  from  the  Etrurians ;  and,  in  short,  whatever 
appeared  eligible  to  them,  whether  among  allies  or  among 
enemies,  they  adopted  at  home  with  the  greatest  readiness, 
being  more  inclined  to  emulate  merit  than  to  be  jealous  of  it. 
But  at  the  same  time,  adopting  a  practice  from  Greece,  they 
punished  their  citizens  with  the  scourge,  and  inflicted  capital 
punishment  on  such  as  were  condemned.  When  the  re- 
public, however,  became  powerful,  and  £BU3tion  grew  strong 
from  the  vast  number  of  citizens,  men  began  to  involve  l^e 
innocent  in  condemnation,  and  other  like  abuses  were  prac- 
tised ;  and  it  was  then  that  the  Fordan  and  other  laws  were 
provided,  by  which  condemned  ciiazens  were  allowed  to  go 
into  exile.  This  lenity  of  our  ancestors.  Conscript  Fathers^ 
I  regard  as  a  very  strong  reason  why  we  should  not  adopt 
any  new  measures  of  severity.  For  assuredly  there  was 
greater  merit  and  wisdom  in  those,  who  raised  so  mighty  an 
empire  from  humble  means,  than  in  us,  who  can  scarcely 
preserve  what  they  so  honourably  acquired.  Am  I  of 
opinion,  then,  you  will  ask,  that  the  conin)irators  should  be 
set  free,  and  that  the  army  of  Catiline  should  thus  be  in- 
creased? Far  from  it;  my  recommendation  is,  that  their 
property  be  coufiscated,  and  that  they  themselves  be  kept  in 
custody  in  such  of  the  municipal  towns  as  are  best  able  to 
bear  the  expense^ ;  that  no  one  hereafter  bring  their  case 

X  Ensigns  of  aatbority]  InsigmafmigittrtatHtm.  '<  The  iksoes  and  axes  of  the 
twdfe  fietois,  the  robe  adorned  wi&  purple,  the  enrole  chair,  and  the  iwory 
sceptre.  For  the  Etmrians,  as  Dioi^shis  HaHcamasseDsis  relates,  haymg  been 
subdued,  in  a  nine  yean*  war,  by  Tarqninitis  Prisons,  and  having  obtained  peace 
on  condition  of  submitting  to  him  as  their  soverdgn,  presented  him  with  the  in* 
tigma  of  thenr  own  monarcbs.    See  Strabo,  lib.  ▼. ;  Floras,  i.,  5.**   Rvhithardt. 

>  Best  aUe  to  bear  the  expense]  Maaem^  opUnu  valent.  Axe  possessed  of  most 
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be&ire  the  s^uite,  or  speak  on  it  tp  the  people ;  and  that  the 
senate  now  give  their  opinion,  that  he  wno  shall  act  contrary 
to  this,  will  act  against  the  republic  and  the  genenu 
safety." 

Ln.  When  CsBsar  had  ended  his  speech,  the  rest  briefly  ex- 
pressed their  assent^,  some  to  one  spe&er,  and  some  to  another, 
in  support  of  their  different  proposals ;  but  Marcius  Porcius 
Cato,  being  asked  his  opinion,  made  a  speech  to  the  following 
purport: 

"My  feelings,  Conscript  Pathers,  are  extremely  different*, 
when  I  contemplate  our  circumstances  and  dangers,  and 
when  I  revolve  in  my  mind  the  sentiments  of  some  who  have 
spoken  before  me.  Those  speakers,  as  it  seems  to  me,  have 
considered  only  how  to  punish  the  traitors  who  have  raised 
war  agaiQst  their  country,  their  parents,  their  altars,  and  their 
horned ;  but  the  state  oi  affairs  warns  us  rather  to  secure  our- 

1 LQ.  The  rest  biieflj  expressed  their  assent^  ^c]  Cceteri  verba,  alms  aUi, 
wtrie  a$aentidf<m6ur.  Verba  assentiebtmtur  sigiJfies  that  they  expressed  thdr 
assent  merely  by  a  word  or  two,  as  aasenHor  SUana^  cuseniior  Tiberio  Nerom,  out 
CcBsari,  the  three  who  had  already  spoken.  Varie,  "  in  support  of  theur  different 
proposals.** 

*  My  feelings,  Conscript  Fathers,  are  extremely  different,  ^.]  Lange  mihi  aOa 
nwu  est,  P.  (7.,  ^.  The  commencement  of  Gato*s  speech  is  evidently  copied  from 
the  beginning  of  the  thhrd  Olynthiac  of  Demosthenes:  'Ov;(t  ravra  frapiora- 
rai  lioi  ywwrKEiv^  ^  S»Bp€s  AOrfvaioi^  &rap  re  iis  ra  irpayfiara  djro' 
/3Xe^rfl»,  leoi  Stop  irpos  roitt  \6yov9  ovs  OKOva'  rovs  /xcv  yap  \6yovg 
ircpt  ToB  Tifu»prfira<r6ai  ^iKimrov  6p»  yiyvofiivovs,  ra  bk  irpayfutra  €is 
TtfVTo  irpm^Kovra  wrrf  Smus  p^i  ir€ur6fi€$a  dvrol  TrpArspw  KaK&9 
tTKe^aaBat  dcoy.  **  I  am  by  no  means  affibcted  in  the  same  manner,  Athe- 
nians, when  I  review  the  state  of  our  affairs,  and  when  I  attend  to  those 
speakers  who  have  now  declared  their  sentiments.  They  insist  that  we  should 
punish  Phiiip;  but  oar  affairs,  situated  as  they  now  appear,  warn  us  to  goard 
against  the  dangers  with  which  we  ourselves  are  threatened.**    Ldand, 

>  Their  attars  and  their  homes]  Arte  atque  fade  tuds,  **  When  onB  sad  foci 
are  joined,  beware  of  sapposing  that  they  are  to  be  distingoished  as  referring  the 
one  (arcei)  to  the  public  temples,  and  the  other  (Jbci)  to  private  dwelhngB. 
•  *  *  Both  are  to  be  understood  of  private  houses,  in  which  the  ara  belong 
to  the  ZHi  Penates^  and  was  placed  in  the  impltwium  in  tite  inner  part  of  the 
house ;  ike/ocue  was  dedicated  to  the  lares,  and  was  in  the  haJL**  £mesti,  CSav. 
Cic.,  sub.  V.  Ara.  Of  the  commentators  on  Sallust,  Eritzius  is,  I  believe,  the  only 
one  who  haa  cooeoited  in  this  notion  of  Emesti;  Langius  and  Dietsch  (with 
Cortins)  adhere  to  the  common  o^on  that  one  are  the  pabho  altars.  Dietsch 
refers,  for  a  complete  refiit«tioa  of  Emesta,  to  G.  A.  B.  Hertzberg  de  JHis  Moma- 
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selyes  against  them,  than  to  take  counsel  as  to  what  sentence 
we  should  pass  upon  them.  Other  crimes  you  may  punish 
after  they  have  been  committed ;  but  as  to  this,  unless  you 
prevent  its  commission,  you  will,  when  it  has  once .  tak^a 
effect,  in  vaiu  appeal  to  justice^.  When  the  city  is  taken,  no 
power  is  left  to  the  vanquished. 

"  But,  in  the  name  of  the  immortal  gods,  I  call  upon  you, 
who  have  always  valued  your  mansions  and  villas,  your  statues 
and  pictures,  at  a  higher  price  than  the  welfare  of  your  coun- 
try ;  if  you  wish  to  jpreserve  those  possessions,  of  whatever 
kind  they  are,  to  which  you  are  attached ;  if  you  wish  to 
secure  quiet  for  the  enjoyment  of  your  pleasures,  arouse 
yourselves,  and  act  in  defence  of  your  country.  "We  are  not 
now  debating  on  the  revenues,  or  on  injuries  done  to  our 
allies,  but  our  liberty  and  our  life  is  at  stajke. 

"  Often,  Conscript  Fathers,  have  I  spoken  at  great  length 
in  this  assembly ;  often  have  I  complained  of  the  luxury  and 
avarice  of  our  citizens,  and,  by  that  very  means,  have  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  many.  I,  who  never  excused  to  myself,  op 
to  my  own  conscience,  the  commission  of  any  fault,  could 
not  easily  pardon  the  misconduct^,  or  indulge  the  licentious- 
ness, of  others.  But  though  you  little  regarded  my  remon- 
strances, yet  the  republic  remained  secure;  its  own  strength* 
was  proof  against  your  remissness.  The  question,  however, 
at  present  under  discussion,  is  not  whether  we  live  in  a  good 
or  bad  state  of  morals ;  nor  how  great,  or  how  splendid,  the 
empire  of  the  Eoman  people  is ;  but  whether  tnese  things 

norum  PenaUbus,  Halse,  1840,  p.  64 ;  a  book  which  I  have  not  seen.  Oertainly,  in 
the  observation  of  Cicero  ad  Att.,  vii.,  11,  "  Non  est  respnblica  in  parietibos,  Md  in 
aris  et  focis,**  orwmnst  be  considered  (as  Schiller  obsores)  to  denote  the  public 
altars  and  national  religion.   See  Schiller's  Lex.  v.  Ara, 

» In  vain  appeal  to  justice]  Frwtrci  jttdida  implores.  JwMcia^  trials,  to  pro- 
cure the  inflictions  of  legal  penalties. 

>  Gould  not  easily  pardon  the  misconduct,  ^c]  Haudjhcile  akerws  lubidifd 
malefacta  amdonabam.  ^*  Could  not  easily  forgive  the  licentiousness  of  another 
its  evil  deeds." 

'  Yet  the  republic  remained  secure;  its  own  strength,  ^.]  Tamm  respubUoa 
firma,  optdmHa  neglegentiam  tcHerabat,  This  is  Cortius*s  reading;  some  editors, 
as  Havercamp,  Eritzius,  and  Dietsch,  msert  erai  after  firma.  Whether  opuleniia 
is  the  nominative  or  ablative,  is  disputed.  "  Optdentia"  says  Allen,  "  casum 
sextum  intellige,  et  repete  retpubOca  (ad  tolerdbat')"  "  OptderUia^**  says  Kritzius, 
"  melius  nominative  capiendum  videtur ;  nam  quae  sequuntur  verba  novam  enun- 
ciatiimem  effidunt.*'    I  have  preferred  to  take  it  as  a  nominative. 
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aroimd  us,  of  whatever  value  they  are,  are  to  continue  our 
own,  or  to  fall,  with  ourselves,  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

"  In  such  a  case,  does  any  one  talk  to  me  of  gentleness  and 
compassion  ?  For  some  time  past,  it  is  true,  we  have  lost 
the  real  names  of  thiugs^ ;  for  to  lavish  the  property  of  others 
is  called  generosity,  and  audacity  in  wicopness  is  called 
heroism;  and  hence  the  state  is  reduced  to  the  brink  of 
ruin.  But  let  those,  who  thus  misname  things,  be  liberal, 
since  such  is  the  practice,  out  of  the  property  of  our  allies ; 
let  them  be  merciful  to  the  robbers  of  the  treasury ;  but  let 
them  not  lavish  our  blood,  and,  whilst  they  spare  a  few 
criminals,  bring  destruction  on  all  the  guiltless. 

"  Gains  Caesar,  a  short  time  ago,  spoke  in  fair  and  elegant 
language^,  before  this  assembly,  on  the  subject  of  life  and 
death ;  considering  as  false,  I  suppose,  what  is  told  of  the 
dead ;  that  the  bad,  going  a  different  way  from  the  good, 
inhabit  places  gloomy,  desolate,  dreary,  and  full  of  horror. 
He  accordingly  proposed  that  the  property  of  the  conspirators 
sTumld  he  confiscated^  and  themselves  kept  in  custody  in  the 
municipal  towns;  fearing,  ifc  seems,  that,  if  they  remain  at 
Bome,  they  may  be  rescued  either  by  their  accomplices  in 
the  conspiracy,  or  by  a  hired  mob ;  as  if,  forsooth,  the  mis- 
chievous and  profligate  were  to  be  found  only  in  the  city, 
and  not  through  the  whole  of  Italy,  or  as  if  desperate 
attempts  would  not  be  more  likely  to  succeed  where  there 
is  less  power  to  resist  them.  His  proposal,  therefore,  if  he 
fears  any  danger  from  them,  is  absurd;  but  if,  amidst  such 
universal  terror,  he  alone  is  free  from  alarm,  it  the  more 
concerns  me  to  fear  for  you  and  myself. 

"  Be  assured,  then,  that  when  you  decide  on  the  fate  of 
Lentulus  and  the  other  prisoners,  you  at  the  same  time  de- 

'  We  have  lost  the  real  names  of  things,  ^c]  Imitated  from  Thucydides,  iii.,  82: 
Koi  rffv  ii&Bvuiv  a^iaoa-w  rav  ovofmrav  €s  to.  fpya  dvrrjWcL^ca^  rfj 
iiKMmaei.  Tokfia  fifv  yap  ak6yKTros,  avbpia  (j^ikeraipos  ivofiia6rf, 
/leXKruris  re  irpofirjBfiSy  deiKia  cWpcTT^f*  t6  be  aSd^pov^  rov  avdvbpov 
7rp6<rxflfjLay  Kiu  t6  irphs  Airav  aw€T6v,  eVt  nap  dpy6v»  "  The  ordinary 
meaning  of  words  was  changed  by  them  as  they  thought  proper.  For  reckless 
daring  was  regarded  as  courage  that  was  tme  to  its  friends;  prndent  delay,  ns 
specious  cowardice ;  moderation,  as  a  cloak  for  nnmanliness ;  being  intelligent  in 
everything,  as  being  useful  for  nothing."  Dak's  Translation :  Bohn's  Classical 
Library. 

2  Elegimt  language]  Composite,    See  above,  c.  51. 
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termme  ^boAi  of  tke^  army  of  Catiline,  fmd  of  all  the  con- 
spirators. Tlie  more  spirit  you  disj^y  in  your  decision,  the 
more  will  tiieir  confidence  be  diminished ;  b»t  if  tbey  shall 
perceive  you  in  the  smallest  degree  irresolute,  l^y  will  ad- 
vance upon  you  with  fury. 

"  Do  not  sudj^e  that  our  ancestors,  from  so  small  a  com- 
mencement, raised  the  republic  to  greatness  merely  by  force 
of  arms.  If  such  had  been  the  case,  we  should  enjoy  it  in  a 
most  exceUent  condition^ ;  for  of  alUes  and  citizens^,  as  well 
as  arms  and  horses,  we  have  a  much  greater  abundance  than 
they  had.  But  there  were  other  things  which  made  them 
great,  but  which  among  us  have  no  existence ;  such  as  in- 
dustry at  home,  equitable  government  abroad,  and  minds 
impartial  in  council,  uninfluenced  by  any  immoral  or  im- 
proper feeling.  Instead  of  such  virtues,  we  have  luxury  and 
avarice;  public  distress,  and  private  superfluity;  we  extol 
wealth,  and  yield  to  indolence;  no  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween good  men  and  bad ;  and  ambition  usurps  the  honours 
due  to  virtue.  Nor  is  this  wonderful ;  since  you  study  each 
his  individual  interest,  and  since  at  home  you  are  slaves  to 
pleasure,  and  here  to  money  or  favour;  and  hence  it  happens 
that  an  attack  is  made  on  the  defenceless  state. 

"But  on  these  subjects  I  shall  say  no  more.  Certain 
citizens,  of  the  highest  rank,  have  conspired  to  ruin  their 
country ;  they  are  engaging  the  Gauls,  the  bitterest  foes  of 
the  Eoman  name,  to  join  in  a  war  against  us ;  the  leader  of 
the  enemy  is  ready  to  make  a  descent  upon  us ;  and  do  you 
hesitate,  even  in  such  circumstances,  how  to  treat  armed 
incendiaries  arrested  within  your  walls?  I  advise  you  to 
have  mercy  upon  them^ ;  they  are  young  men  who  have  been 
led  astray  by  ambition ;  send  fchem  away,  even  with  arms  in 
their  hands.  But  such  mercy,  and  such  clemency,  if  they 
turn  those  arms  against  you,  will  end  in  misery  to  yourselves. 
The  case  is,  assuredly,  dangerous,  but  you  do  not  fear  it; 
yes,  you  fear  it  greatly,  but  you  hesitate  how  to  act,  through 
weakness  and  want  of  spirit,  waiting  one  for  another,  and 

^  la  a  most  excellent  condition]  MuUo  ptdcherrtmam.    See  a  36. 

2  For  of  allies  and  citizens,  ^c]  Imitated  from  Demosthenes,  PhiHpp.  iii.,  4. 

'  I  advise  yon  to  have  mercy  upon  them]  Mi$ereamini  centeo^  i.  e.  censeo  td 
misereamini,  spoken  ironically.  Most  translators  have  taken  the  words  in  the 
sense  of  "Yon  would  take  pitjr  on  them,  I  suppose,^'  or  somethmgsimihr. 
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troflting  to  tlie  unsaoital  god»,  wlio  bave  80  often  preserved 
your  country  in  the  greatest  dangers*  But  the  protection  of 
the  gods  is  not  obtained  hj  vows  and  effeminate  supplica- 
tions ;  it  is  by  vigilance,  activity,  and  prudent  measures,  that 
geneiid  welfare  is  secured.  When  you  are  once  resigaed  to 
sloth  and  indolence,  it  is  in  vain  that  you  implore  the  gods ; 
for  they  are  then  indignant  and  threaten  vengeaiiee. 

'^  In  the  dajrs  of  our  fore&thers,  Titus  Manlius  Torquatus, 
during  a  war  with  the  Gauls,  ordered  his  own  son  to  be  put 
to  death,  because  he  had  fought  with  an  enemy  contrary  to 
orders.  That  noble  youth  suffered  for  exeess  of  bravery ; 
and  do  you  hesitate  what  sentence  to  pass  on  the  most 
inhuman  of  traitors  ?  Perhaps  their  former  life  ia  at  vari- 
ance with  their  present  crime.  Spare,  then,  the  dignity  of 
Lentulus,  if  he  has  ever  spared  his  own  honour  or  character, 
or  had  any  regard  for  gods  or  for  men.  Pardon  the  youth  of 
Cethegus,  unless  this  be  the  second  time  that  he  has  made 
war  upon  his  country^.  As  to  Gabinius,  Statilius,  Oceparius, 
why  should  I  make  any  remark  upon  them  ?  Had  they  ever 
possessed  the  KnaUest  share  of  discretion,  they  would  never 
have  engaged  in  such  a  plot  against  their  country. 

"  In  conclusion,  Conscript  Fathers,  if  there  were  time  to 
amend  an  error,  I  might  easily  suffer  you,  since  you  disre- 
gard words,  to  be  corrected  by  experience  of  consequences. 
But  we  are  beset  by  dangers  on  all  sides ;  Catiline,  with  his 
army,  is  ready  to  devour  ua^ ;  whilst  there  are  other  enemies 
vsrithiii  the  walls,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  city ;  nor  can  any 
measures  be  taken,  or  any  plans  arranged,  without  their 
knowledge.  The  more  necessary  is  it,  therefore,  to  act  vrith 
promptitude.     What  I  advise,  then,  is  this :  that  since  the 

*  Unless  tliis  be  the  second  time  that  he  has  made  war  upon  his  country] 
**  Cethegns  first  made  war  on  his  country  in  coojanction  with  Marms."  BumouJC 
Whcikher  Sallnst  aihides  to  this,  or  intimates  (aa  Geilach  thinks)  that  he  was 
ex^^ed  in  the  first  cons^racy,  is  donbtfiiL 

2  Is  ready  to  devour  ns]  Faucibus  wrget.  Cortius,  Kritzius,  Gerlach,  Bur- 
nonf,  Allen,  and  Dietsch,  are  nnanimons  in  interpreting  this  aa  a  metapborical 
espression,  alluding  to  a  wild  beast  with  open  jaws  ready  to  spring  upon  its  prey. 
They  support  this  iBterp»«tation  by  Val.  Max.  ▼.,  3:  ^^Faneibiis  appvehensam 
rempublicam ;"  Gic.  pro.  Clnent,  31:  "Qanm  faucibiifl  fvemetur;"  and  Plant. 
Oasin.  ▼.,  3,  4:  '*  Manifesto  faucibus  teneor.*'  Some  editors  have  read«».^»ia^M, 
and  understood  the  words  as  referring  to  the  jaws  or  narrow  passes  of  Etruria, 
where  Catiline  was  with  his  army. 

r2 
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state,  by  a  treasonable  combination  of  abandoned  citizens, 
has  been  brought  into  the  greatest  peril ;  and  since  the  con- 
spirators have  been  convicted  on  the  evidence  of  Titus  Vol- 
turcius,  and  the  deputies  of  the  Allobroges,  and  on  their  own 
confession,  of  having  concerted  massacres,  conflagrations,  and 
other  horrible  and  cruel  outrages,  against  their  fellow-citizens 
and  their  country,  punishment  be  inflicted,  according  to  the 
usage  of  our  ancestors,  on  the  prisoners  who  have  confessed 
their  guilt,  as  on  men  convicted  of  capital  crimes." 

LIII.  When  Cato  had  resumed  his  seat,  all  the  senators 
of  consular  dignity,  and  a  great  part  of  the  rest^,  applauded 
his  opinion,  and  extolled  his  firmness  of  mind  to  the  skies. 
With  mutual  reproaches,  they  accused  one  another  of  timidity, 
while  Cato  was  regarded  as  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  men ; 
and  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  made  as  he  had  advised. 

After  readiQg  and  hearing  of  the  many  glorious  achieve- 
ments which  the  Eoman  people  had  performed  at  home  and 
in  the  field,  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  I  happened  to  be  led 
to  consider  what  had  been  the  great  foundation  of  such  illus- 
trious deeds.  I  knew  that  the  Eomans  had  frequently,  with 
smaU  bodies  of  men,  encountered  vast  armies  of  the  enemy ; 
I  was  aware  that  they  had  carried  on  wars^  with  limited 
forces  against  powerful  sovereigns ;  that  they  had  ofben  sus- 
tained, too,  the  violence  of  adverse  fortune ;  yet  that,  while 
the  Greeks  excelled  them  in  eloquence,  the  (>auls  surpassed 
them  in  military  glory.  After  much  reflection,  I  felt  con- 
vinced that  the  eminent  virtue  of  a  few  citizens  had  been  the 
cause  of  aU  these  successes ;  and  hence  it  had  happened  that 
poverty  had  triumphed  over  riches,  and  a  few  over  a  multi- 
tude. And  even  in  later  times,  when  the  state  had  become 
corrupted  by  luxury  and  indolence,  the  republic  still  supported 
itself,  by  its  own  strength,  under  the  misconduct  of  its 
generals  and  magistrates ;  when,  as  if  the  parent  stock  were 
exhausted^,  there  was  certainly  not  produced  at  Eome,  for 

>  LIIL  AU  the  senators  of  consular  dignity,  and  a  great  part  of  the  rest]  Coi^ 
sulares  omnesj  itemqm  genat&s  moffna  pars.  ^*  As  the  consnlars  were  senators, 
the  reader  would  perhaps  expect  SaUost  to  have  said  re^tqui  senatASf  bat  itemque 
is  equivalent  to  etprceter  eo»."    Diettch. 

^  That  they  had  carried  on  wars]  Bdla  gesta.  That  wars  had  been  carried  on 
bffihem. 

^  As  if  the  parent  stock  were  exhaiist«d]  SicttU  effceta  paren£um.    This  is  the 
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many  years,  a  single  citizen  of  eminent  ability.  Witliin  my 
recoUection,  however,  there  arose  two  men  of  remarkable 
powers,  though  of  very  different  character,  Marcus  Cato  and 
Caius  CsDsar,  whom,  since  the  subject  has  brought  them 
before  me,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  pass  in  silence,  but  to 
describe,  to  the  best  or  my  ability,  the  disposition  and  man- 
ners of  each. 

LIV.  Their  birth,  age,  and  eloquence,  were  nearly  on  an 
equality ;  their  greatness  of  mind  similar,  as  was  also  their 
reputation,  though  attained  by  different  means^.  CsDsar  ^w 
eminent  by  generosity  and  munificence ;  Cato  by  the  mte- 
grity  of  his  fife.  CsDsar  was  esteemed  for  his  humanify  and 
benevolence ;  austereness  had  given  dignify  to  Cato.  Caesar 
acquired  renown  by  giving,  relieving,  and  pardoning ;  Cato 
by  Destowing  nothing.  In  Caesar,  there  was  a  refuge  for  the 
unfortunate ;  in  Cato,  destruction  for  the  bad.  Li  Caesar, 
his  easiness  of  temper  was  admired ;  in  Cato,  his  firmness. 

reading  of  Cortins,  which  he  endeavours  to  explain  thus:  "Ac  sicnti  effoeUx 
parens,  inter  parentes,  sese  habere  sokt^  ut  nullos  amplins  liberos  profierat,  sic 
Boma  sese  habnit,  abi  maltis  tempestatibns  nemo  virtnte  magnus  fait.'*  "  Eat,^* 
he  adds,  "  or  solei  esse,  or  sese  habere  solet,  may  verj  well  be  understood  from 
thejuit  which  follows.^  Bat  all  this  only  serves  to  show  what  a  critic  maj  find 
to  saj  in  defence  of  a  reading  to  which  he  is  determined  to  adhere.  All  the  MSS., 
indeed,  hsvepareiUum,  except  one,  which  haaparente.  Dietsch  think  that  some 
word  has  been  lost  between  effosta  xad  parenium,  and  proposes  to  read  sicuti  effceta 
cetaie  parerUum,  with  the  sense,  as  if  the  age  of  the  parents  were  too  much  ex- 
hausted to  produce  strong  children,  Eritzins,  from  a  snggestion  of  Cortins  (or 
rather  of  his  predecessor,  Rnpertos),  reads  effaetoi  parenium  (the  effoetse  agreeing 
with  Roma  which  follows),  considering  the  sense  to  be  the  same  as  effhstcs  parentis 
— as  divina  dearwm  for  divina  dea,  4^,  Gerlach  retains  the  reading  of  Cortins,  and 
adopts  his  explanation  (4to.  ed.,  1827),  but  says  that  the  expHcatio  may  seem 
durior,  and  that  it  is  doubtfiil  whether  we  ought  not  to  have  reconrse  to  the 
effcetdparente  of  the  old  critics.  Assuredly  if  we  rettdtt  parentum,  effceUe  is  the 
only  reading  that  we  can  well  pat  with  it.  We  may  compare  with  it  loca  nuda 
gigneniium,  (Jog.  c.  79),  i.  e.  '^  places  bare  of  objects  producing  anything.**  Gro- 
novins  knew  not  what  to  do  with  the  passage,  called  it  locus  inteUectus  nemmi, 
and  at  last  decided  on  understanding  virtute  with  effcetee  parentum,  which,  pace 
tainU  viri,  and  though  Allen  has  followed  him,  is  little  better  than  folly.  The 
coDCiirrence  of  the  majority  of  manuscripts  in  giving  parentum  makes  the  scholar 
unwilling  to  set  it  aside.  However,  as  no  one  has  explained  it  satisfactorily  even 
to  hunself,  I  have  thought  it  better,  with  Dietsch,  to  regard  it  a  scriptura  non 
fermda,  and  to  acquiesce,  with  Glareanus,  Rivius,  Bumouf,  and  the  Bipont  edi- 
tion, in  the  reading  efcetd  parente. 

1  LIV.  Though  attained  by  different  means]   Sed  aUa  alii.    *^  Alii  alia  gloria,'* 
fot^aUera  dten.    So  Livy,  L,  21 :  Duo  reges,  alius  ali&  via, 
1 
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CflBsar,  in  fine,  had  applied  himself  to  a  life  of  energy  and 
activity;  intent  upon  the  interests  of  his  friends,  he  was 
neglectftil  of  his  own ;  he  refused  nothing  to  others  that  was 
worthy  of  acceptance,  while  for  himseS  he  desired  great 
power,  the  command  of  an  army,  and  a  new  war  in  whidi 
his  talents  might  be  displayed.  But  Gate's  ambition  was 
that  of  temperance,  discretion,  and,  above  all,  of  austerity ; 
he  did  not  contend  in  splendour  with  the  rich,  or  in  faction 
with  the  seditious,  but  with  the  brave  in  fortitude,  vnth  iiie 
modest  in  simplicity^,  with  the  temperate^  in  abstinence ;  lie 
was  more  desirous  to  be,  than  to  appear,  virtuous ;  and  thus, 
the  less  he  courted  popularity,  the  more  it  pursued  him. 

LV.  When  the  senate,  as  I  have  stated,  had  gone  over  to 
the  opinion  of  Cato,  the  consul,  thinking  it  best  not  to  wait 
tiU  night,  which  was  coming  on,  lest  any  new  attempts 
should  be  made  during  the  interval,  ordered  the  triumvirs^  to 
make  such  preparations  as  the  execution  of  the  conspirators 
required.  He  himself,  having  posted  the  necessaay  guards, 
conducted  Lentulus  to  the  prison ;  and  the  same  office  was 
performed  for  the  rest  by  the  praetors. 

There  is  a  place  in  the  prison,  which  is  called  the  TuUian 
dungeon*,  and  which,  after  a  slight  ascent  to  the  left,  is  sunk 
about  twelve  feet  under  ground.  Walls  secure  it  on  eveiy 
side,  and  over  it  is  a  vaidted  roof  connected  with  stone 
arches^ ;  but  its  appearance  is  disgusting  and  homMc,  hf 

1  Simplicitjr]  Pudore,  The  word  here  seems  to  mean  the  absence  of  disptaj]^ 
and  ostentation. 

2  With  the  temperate]  Cum  innocente.  "  That  is  cum  integro  et  absUneittto,  ¥oir 
innocentia  is  used  for  aSttineniiaj  and  opposed  to  avaritia.  See  Cic.  pro  Lege 
Manil.,  c  13."    Bumouf, 

3  LV.  The  triumvirs]  Triumviros,  The  triumviri  capiiales,  who  had  tiic 
charge  of  the  prison  and  of  the  punishment  of  the  condemned.  Thej  peifomwd 
their  office  by  deputy,  Val.  Max.,  v.,  4,  7. 

*  The  TuHian  dungeon]  TuUianum,  *'  Tnllianum"  is  an  adjective,  with  which 
robur  must  be  understood,  as  it  was  originally  constructed,  wholly  or  partially, 
with  oak.  See  Festus,  sub  voce  Bobum  or  Rt^ner :  his  words  are  arcis  rcbuttis 
imciudebaMir,  of  which  the  sense  is  not  very  clear.  The  prison  at  Rome  washnilt 
by  Ancus  Mardus,  and  enlarged  by  Servius  TuUius,  from  whom  this  patt  nf  it 
had  its  name.;  Varro  de  L.  L.,  iv.,  33.  k  is  now  transformed  into  a  subterranean 
chapel,  beneath  a  small  church  erected  ove^^,  called  San  Pietro  in  Carcere,  De 
Brosses  and  Eustace  both  visited  it ;  See  Eult^ce's  Chissical  Tour,  voL  i.,  p.  264), 
m  the  Famify  Library.    See  also  Wasso's  note  ^tliispassa^.  __ 

^  A  vaulted  roof  connected  with  atone  arches]  Camera  JapideisformiabuBt 
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reason  of  the  jglth,  dario^ss,  axtd  stench.  When  Lentulus 
had  been  let  down  into  this  plaoe,  certain  men,  to  whom 
orders  had  been  giren^,  strangled  him  with  a  cord.  ThuB  this 
patrician,  who  was  of  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Oomelii, 
and  who  had  Med  1^  office  of  consul  at  Some,  met  with  an 
end  suited  to  his  diaracter  and  conduct.  On  Cethegus, 
Statilius,  Gabinius,  and  Gceparius,  punishment  was  inflicted 
in  a  similar  mann^. 

LVI.  During  these  proceedings  at  Eome,  Catiline,  out  of 
the  entire  force  which  he  himself  had  brought  with  him,  and 
that  which  ManHus  had  previously  collected,  formed  two 
legions,  filing  up  the  cohorts  as  far  as  his  numbers  would 
allow® ;  and  frffcerwards,  as  uny  volunteers,  or  recruits  from  his 
confedesafces*,  arrived  in  his  camp,  he  distributed  them  equally 
throu^out  the  cohorts,  and  thus  filled  up  his  legions,  in  a 
short  time,  with  their  regular  number  of  men,  though  at  first 
he  had  not  had  more  than  two  thousand.  But,  of  his  whole 
army,  onfy  about  a  fourth  part  had  the  propw  weapons  of 
soldiers;  the  rest,  as  chance  had  equipped  them,  carried 
darts,  spears,  or  idiarpened  stakes. 

As  Antonius  approached  with  his  army,  OatiHne  directed 

"That  camera  was  a  roof  cnrvfid  in  ike  form  of  a  testudo,  is  generally  admitted ; 
see  ^truv.  viL,  8 ;  Varr.,  E.  E.  iii.,  7,  ioit.*'  IHgtsek.  The  rwf  is  now  arched  in 
thensnal.way. 

1  Cert^  men,  to  whom  orders  had  been  given]  Qudms  pnsceptum  erat.  The 
editions  of  Havercamp,  Gerlach,  Kcitzins,  and  Dietsch,  have  mm/dices  r&rwn.  cxxjpi- 
taJiwrL,  quabm^  ^.  Cortins  ejected  the  ^at  three  words  from  his  text,  as  an  in- 
traded  gloss.  If  the  words  be  genuine,  we  must  consider  these  imdioeB  to  have 
been  the  deputies,  or  fictors,  of  the  "  trimnvirs"  mentioned  above. 

^  LVL  As  far  as  his  numbers  would  allow]  Pro  num&po  miUimn*  Bie  form«d 
his  men  into  two  bodies,  which  he  called  l^ions,  and  divided  each  le^n,  as  was 
usual,  into  ten  cohorts,  putting  into  each  cohort  as  many  men  as  he  conld.  The 
cobart  of  a  foil  legion  connsted  of  three  maniples,  or  six  hundred  men;  the  legion 
woifld  then  be  six  thousand  men.  But  the  legions  were  seldom  so  large  as  this; 
they  varied  at  different  j>eriQd8,  from  six  thousand  to  three  thousand;  in  the  time 
of  Polybins  th^  were  usually  four  thousand  two  hundred.  See  Adam's  Bom. 
Ant.,  and  Lipsins  de  Mil.  Bom.  DiaL  iv. 

»  From  his  confederates]  Ex  sociis.  "  Understand,  not  only  the  leaders  in  the 
conspiracy,  but  those  who,  m  c.  36,  are  said  to  have  set  out  to  join  Cataline, 
though  not  at  that  time  actually  implicated  in  the  plot."  KritziMs.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  notice  this,  because  Cortius  erroneously  supposes  "  sociis  "  to  mean  the 
aOiat  qf  Home.  BaKl,  Longius,  Miiller,  Bumouf,  Gerlach,  and  Dietsch,  all  inter- 
pret in  the  same  manner  as  Krit^us. 
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his  march  over  the  hills,  encamping,  at  one  time,  in  the 
direction  of  Eome,  at  another  in  that  of  Gaul.  He  gave  the 
enemy  no  opportunity  of  fighting,  yet  hoped  himself  shortly  to 
find  one^,  if  nis  accomplices  at  Borne  should  succeed  in  their 
objects.  Slaves,  meanwhile,  of  whom  vast  numbers^  had  at 
first  flocked  to  him,  he  continued  to  reject,  not  only  as  de- 
pending on  the  strength  of  the  conspu'acy,  but  as  thinking 
it  impolitic^  to  appear  to  share  the  cause  of  citizens  with 
runagates. 

LVII.  When  it  was  reported  in  his  camp,  however,  that 
the  conspiracy  had  been  discovered  at  Eome,  and  that  Len- 
tulus,  Cethegus,  and  the  rest  whom  I  have  named,  had  been 

f)ut  to  death,  most  of  those  whom  the  hope  of  plunder,  or  the 
ove  of  change,  had  led  to  join  in  the  war,  fell  away.  The 
remainder  Catiline  conducted,  over  rugged  mountains,  and 
by  forced  marches,  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Pistoria,  vrith 
a  view  to  escape  covertly,  by  cross  roads,  into  Q^aul. 

But  Quintus  Metellus  Celer,  with  a  force  of  three  legions, 
had,  at  that  time,  his  station  ia  Ficenum,  who  suspected  that 
Catiline,  from  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  wotdd  adopt 
precisely  the  course  which  we  have  just  described.  "When, 
therefore,  he  had  learned  his  route  from  some  deserters,  he 
immediately  broke  up  his  camp,  and  took  his  post  at  the  very 
foot  of  the  hills,  at  the  point  where  Catiline's  descent  would 
be,  in  his  hurried  march  into  Q-aul*.     Nor  was  Antonius  fiu? 

1  Hoped  himself  shortly  to  find  one]  Sperabat  propediem  sesekahiturum.  Other 
editions,  as  those  of  Havercamp,  Gerlach,  Kritzios,  Dietsch,  and  Bnrnoof,  have 
the  words  magruxs  copiaa  before  sese.  Oortins  stmck  them  out,  observing  that 
copice  occurred  too  often  in  this  chapter,  and  that  in  one  MS.  they  were  wanting. 
One  manuscript,  however,  was  insufficient  authority  for  discarding  them ;  and  the 
phrase  suits  much  better  with  what  follows,  si  Roma  sodi  mcepta  patrcaristent^ 
if  they  are  retained. 

2  Slaves— of  whom  vast  numbers,  ^c]  SermHa — cujus — mag/na  cqpke. 
"  CujuSf"  says  Priscian  (xvii.,  20,  vol.  ii.,  p.  81,  ed.  Krehl),  "  is  referred  ad  rem, 
that  is,  cujus  rei  aerviUorum,^  Servorum  or  Jumtmwn  genua,  is,  perhaps,  rather 
what  Sallust  had  in  his  mind,  as  the  subject  of  the  relation.  Gerlach  adduces 
as  an  expression  most  nearly  approaching  to  Sallust's,  Thucyd.,  iii.,  92;  Kat 
AoDpieiSy  ^  fiTfTp^TToXis  Tcdv  Acucebcufiovlfov* 

'  Impolitic]  Alienwn  sum  rationilms.  Foreign  to  his  views ;  inconsistent  with 
his  policy. 

*  LVII.  In  his  hurried  march  into  Gaul]  In  GaUiam  properanU,  These  words 
Cortius  inclosed  in  brackets,  pronouncing  them  a  useless  gloss.  But  all  editors 
have  retained  them  as  genuine,  except  the  Bipont  and  Bornouf,  who  wholly 
omitted  them. 
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distaat,  as  he  was  pursuing,  though  with  a  large  army,  yet 
through  plainer  ground,  and  with  fewer  hindrances,  the 
enemy  in  retreat^. 

Catiline,  when  he  saw  that  he  was  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains and  by  hostile  forces,  that  his  schemes  in  the  city  had 
been  unsuccessful,  and  that  there  was  no  hope  either  of 
escape  or  of  succour,  thinking  it  best,  in  such  circumstances, 
to  tay  the  fortune  of  a  battle,  resolved  upon  engaging,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  with  Antonius.  Havmg,  therefore,  as- 
sembled his  troops,  he  addressed  them  in  the  following 
manner : 

LVni.  "I  am  well  aware,  soldiers,  that  words  cannot 
inspire  courage ;  and  that  a  spiritless  army  cannot  be  ren- 
dered active*,  or  a  timid  army  valiant,  by  the  speech  of  its 
commander.  Whatever  courage  is  in  the  heart  of  a  man, 
whether  from  nature  or  from  habit,  so  much  will  be  shown 
by  him  in  the  jSeld;  and  on  him  whom  neither  glory  nor 
danger  can  move,  exhortation  is  bestowed  in  vain ;  for  the 
terror  in  his  breast  stops  his  ears. 

"  I  have  called  you  together,  however,  to  give  you  a  few 
instructions,  and  to  explam  to  you,  at  the  same  time,  mv  rea- 
sons for  the  course  which  I  have  adopted.     You  all  know, 

1  As  he  was  parsning,  though  with  a  large  annj,  jet  throagh  plainer  ground, 
and  with  fewer  hindrances,  the  enemy  in  retreat]  Uipote  qui  magno  exerciiu, 
locis  tequhr^usy  expeditm,  injugd  seqneretur.  It  wonld  be  tedious  to  notice  all 
that  has  been  written  upon  this  passage  of  Sallust.  All  the  editions,  before  that 
of  Gortins,  had  expeditos  injvgamy  some  joining  expeditos  with  hds  cBqtdoribuSy 
and  some  with  mfugam,  Expeditos  injigam  was  first  condemned  by  Wasse,  no 
negligent  observer  of  phrases,  who  said  that  no  expression  parallel  to  it  could  be 
found  in  any  Latin  writer.  Gortius,  seeing  that  the  eacpediHonj  of  which  Sallust 
is  speaking,  is  on  the  part  of  Antonius,  not  of  Gatiline,  altered  expeditos^  though 
found  in  all  the  manuscripts,  into  expeditiu;  and  infugam^  at  the  same  time,  into 
infitgA ;  and  in  both  these  emendations  he  has  been  cordially  followed  by  the  sub- 
sequent editors,  Gerlach,  Eritzius,  and  Dietsch.  I  have  translated  magno  exercUu, 
^^  though  with  a  large  army,"  although,  accordmg  to  Dietsch  and  some  others,  we 
need  not  consider  a  hirge  army  as  a  cause  of  slowness,  but  may  rather  regard  it 
as  a  cause  of  speed ;  since  the  more  numerous  were  Metellus^s  forces,  the  less  he 
would  care  how  many  he  might  leave  behind  through  fatigue,  or  to  guard  the 
^g8*g® ;  so  that  he  might  be  the  more  ea^^ediiusy  unincumbered.  With  sequere- 
tur  we  must  understand  hostes.  The  Bipont,  Bumouf  *s,pwhich  often  follows  it, 
and  Havercamp*s,  are  now  the  only  editions  of  any  note  that  retain  expeditos  in 
Jvgam, 

*  LVIIL  That  a  spiritless  army  cannot  be  rendered  active,  ^.]  Neque  ex  ig- 
naw>  sirenwm,  neque  fortem  ex  imido  exerdtim  oratione  imperatorisjieri.  I 
have  departed  a  little  from  the  literal  reading,  for  the  sake  of  ease. 
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scddienB,  hcfw  severe  a  penahy  the  inactivity  and  cowardice  of 
Lentulua  has  'brought  upcm  himself  and  us ;  and  how,  while 
waiting  for  reinforcements  from  the  city,  I  was  unable  to " 
march  into  Gaul.  In  what  situation  our  affairs  now  are, 
you  uD.  undetrstand  as  well  as  myself.  Two  armies  of  the 
enemy,  one  on  the  side  of  Borne,  and  the  other  on  that  of 
Gaul,  of^ose  our  progress ;  while  the  want  of  com,  and  of 
orther  Beceflsaries,  prevents  us  from  remaLidng,  however 
stronffly  'we  may  desire  to  remain,  in  our  present  position. 
Whit^ESoever  we  would  go,  we  must  open  a  passage  with 
our  swords.  I  conjure  you,  therefore,  to  maintain  a  brave 
and  resolute  spirit;  and  to  remember,  when  you  advance  to 
battle,  that  on  your  own  right  hands  depend^  riches,  honour, 
and  glory,  with  the  enjoyment  of  your  liberty  aad  of  your 
country.  K  we  conquer,  all  will  be  safe ;  we  shall  have  pro* 
visions  in  abundance ;  and  the  colonies  and  corporate  towns 
will  open  their  gates  to  us.  But  if  we  lose  the  victory 
through  want  .of  oouxage,  those  same  places^  wiU  turn  against 
us ;  for  neither  place  nor  friend  will  protect  him  whom  his 
arans  have  not  protected.  Besides,  soldiers,  the  same  exigency 
does  not  press  upon  our  adversaries,  as  presses  upon  us ;  we 
fight  for  our  country,  for  our  liberty,  for  our  life ;  they  con- 
tend for  what  but  little  concerns  them^,  the  power  of  a  small 
par^.  Attack  them,  therefore,  with  so  much  the  greater 
eonndence,  imd  call  to  mind  your  achievements  of  old. 

"  We  might*,  with  the  utmost  ignominy,  have  passed  the 
rest -of  our  days  in  exile.  Some  of  you,  after  losing  your 
property,  might  have  waited  at  Bome  for  assistance  from 
others.  But  because  such  a  life,  to  men  of  spirit,  was  dis- 
gusting and  unendurable,  you  resolved  upon  your  present 
course.  If  you  wish  to  quit  it,  you  must  exert  all  your  re- 
solution, for  none  but  conquerors  have  exchanged  war  for 
peace.  To  hope  for  safety  in  flight,  when  you  have  turned 
away  from  the  enemy  the  arms  by  which  the  body  is  defended, 

1  That  on  yoar  own  right  hands  depend,  ^.]  In  dextris  portare.  "  Tfast  yon 
carry  in  yonr  right  hands.*' 

^  Those  same  pkoes]  Eadem  Uku  ^  Oolonue  atqne  muDlcipia  portas  chmdoit.*' 
Bummtf, 

>  Thef  oontoDd  for  what  bat  little  concerns  them]  lUU  »upervacainiewn  tttpug-^ 
ware.  It  is  bnt  of  little  concern  to  the  great  body  of  them  personally:  they  may 
iigfat,  bat  others  wUl  have  the  advantages  of  their  efiPorts. 

^  We  night,  ^£.]  lAeuib  nobk.  The  editiocB  vary  between  nobis  waAvobis; 
bnt  most,  withGortias,  haffre^tobis. 
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is  indeed  madness.  In  battle,  l^ose  who  are  most  afraid  are 
always  in  most  danger;  but  courage  is  equivalent  to  a  rampart. 

''  'Wlien  I  contemplate  yon,  soldiers,  and  when  I  consider 
^or  paerfc  exploits,  a  strong  hope  of  victory  animates  me. 
I  onr  spirit,  your  age,  your  valour,  give  me  confidence ;  to 
say  nothing  of  necessity,  which  makes  even  cowards  brave. 
To  prevent  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  from  surrounding  us, 
our  confined  situation  is  sufficient.  But  should  Fortune  ke 
unjust  to  your  vabur,  take  care  not  to  lose  your  lives  un- 
avenged ;  take  care  not  to  be  taken  and  butchered  like  cattle, 
rather  than,  fighting  like  men,  to  leave  to  your  enemioB  a 
bloody  and  mournful  victory." 

LIX.  When  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  ordered,  after  a  short 
delay,  the  signal  for  battle  to  be  sounded,  and  led  down  his 
troops,  in  regular  order,  to  the  level  ground.  Having  then 
sent  away  the  horses  of  aU  the  cavalry,  in  order  to  increase 
the  men's  courage  by  making  their  danger  equal,  he  himself, 
on  foot,  drew  up  his  troops  suitably  to  their  numbers  and  the 
nature  of  the  ground.  As  a  plain  stretched  between  the 
mountains  on  the  left,  with  a  rugged  rock  on  the  right,  he 
placed  eight  cohorts  in  front,  and  stationed  the  rest  of  his 
force,  in  close  order,  in  the  rear^.  From  among  these  he  re- 
moved all  the  ablest  centurion82,the  veterans*,  and  the  stoutest 

1  LIX.  In  the  rear]  In  gubmdio.  Most  translators  have  rendered  this,  "  asa  bodj 
of  reserve  f  but  sncli  cannot  well  be  the  signification.  It  seems  only  to  mean  the 
part  behind  the  front:  Catiline  places  the  eight  cohorts  «n  frowt^  and  the  rest  of 
bis  force  in  nibtidio,  to  support  the  front  sHitiidia^  according  to  Varro  (de  L.  L., 
It.,  16)  and  Festns  (y.  Subaidkun),  was  a  term  applied  to  the  Triani,  becavse 
thqr  mbnAAanlf  or  sunk  do«m  on  one  knee,  until  it  was  their  turn  to  act.  See 
Scheller's  Lex.  T.  Subndmun.  ^^Novissimi  ordines  ita  dicuntur."  Gerlack,  In 
subsidiisj  which  occurs  a  few  lines  below,  seems  to  signify  in  lines  in  <fte  rmr; 
as  in  Jag.  49,  triplicSma  mbaidiia  adem  intruxii^  i.  e.  toith  three  lines  bekmd  the 

front,    *' Subsidium  ea  pars  aciei  yocabatar  quae  reliquis  submltti  posset;  Ges. 
B.G.,  u.,  25."    DieiMch, 

2  All  the  ablest  centurions]  Centuriones  omnes  lectos.  "  Lectos  jou  may  con- 
sider to  be  the  same  as  eximuw,  prastanteSf  centurionum  pnestantissimum 
quemque.*'    Kriissius,    Gortius  and  others  take  it  for  a  participle,  choaen, 

3  Veterans]  Evocaios,  Some  would  make  this  also  a  participle,  because,  say 
thej,  it  cannot  ngnify  effocati,  or  caUed-out  vekrcms,  since,  though  there  were  such 
soldiers  in  a  regular  Boman  army,  there  could  be  none  so  called  in  the  tumuHiuuy 
forces  of  Gatiline.  But  to  this  it  is  answered  that  Gatiline  had  imitated  the 
fegular  disposition  of  a  BoDum  army,  and  that  his  veterans  might  consequeutlj 
be  called  evocaU,  just  as  if  they  had  been  in  one ;  and,  also  that  eoocalbtt  as  a 
participle  would  be  useleas;  for  if  Gatiline  removed  {nbdmcii)  the  centurions,  it 
is  unneccflsaiy  to  add  that  he  called  them  ouL    **  fMOoli  enmt,  qui  ezplBtis  fiti- 
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of  the  common  soldiers  that  were  regularly  armed,  into  the 
foremost  ranks^.  He  ordered  Caius  Manlius  to  take  the 
command  on  the  right,  and  a  certain  officer  of  FsbsuIsb^  on  the 
leflj ;  while  he  himself,  with  his  freedmen^  and  the  colonists*, 
took  his  station  by  the  eagle^,  which  Caius  Marius  was  said 
to  have  had  in  his  army  in  the  Cimhrian  war. 

On  the  other  side,  Caius  ^^tonius,  who,  being  lame^,  was 
unable  to  be  present  in  the  engagement,  gave  the  command 
of  the  army  to  Marcus  Petreius,  Ms  lieutenant-general.  Pe- 
treius  ranged  the  cohorts  of  veterans,  which  he  had  raised  to 
meet  the  present  insurrection^,  in  front,  and  behind  them  the 

pendiis  non  potenmt  in  delectu  scribi,  sed  predbns  imperatoris  permoti,  ant  in 
gratiam  ejus,  militiam  resnmebant,  homines  longo  nsn  militiie  peritissioii.  Dio. 
xlv.,  p.  276.  *Ek  TOVT<ap  dc  tS>v  avbp»¥  Koi  rh  rAi^ 'Hovoicarwi^  7 
*Ovoicara>v  ovarrffM  (6v9  'AvtutX^rovr  Av  riff  *E\KrfviaraSf  or*  ireirow 
fitvoi  TTJ£  arpartiaSi  «r'  aMfif  ivBif  av^KkyBrfO-av,  ovofiaatiev) 
tvofiifrOrf,  Intelligit  itaqne  ejnsmodi  homineB  Teteranos,  etsi  non  propria  emnt 
tales  evocati,  sed  sponte  castra  CatilinsB  essent  secntL"    Cortiut, 

1  Into  the  foremost  ranks]  In  primam  aciem.  Whether  Sallast  means  that 
he  ranged  them  with  the  eight  cohorts,  or  only  in  the  first  line  of  the  svbsidia^ 
is  not  clear. 

2  A  certain  officer  of  FibsuIsb]  FcBsiiUmum  quemdam.  "  He  is  thought  to  ha^e 
been  that  P.  Fnrins,  whom  Cicero  (Cat,  iii.,  6,  14)  mentions  as  having  been 
one  of  the  colonists  that  SjUa  settled  at  FesnlsB,  and  who  was  to  have  been 
executed,  if  he  had  been  apprehended,  for  having  been  concerned  in  corrupting 
the  Allobrogian  deputies."    Dietsch,    Pmtarch  calls  this  officer  Furius. 

*  His  treedmen]  lAbertis.  "  His  own  freedmen,  whom  he  probabljr  had  about 
him  as  a  body-guard,  deeming  them  the  most  attached  of  his  adherents*  Among 
them  was,  possibly,  that  Sergius,  whom  we  find  from  Cic.  pro  Domo,  6,  6,  to  have 
been  Catiline's  armour-bearer."    Dietsch. 

«  The  colonists]  Cohnis.  "  Veterans  of  Sylla,  who  had  been  settled  bj  him 
as  colonists  in  Etruria,  and  who  had  now  been  induced  to  join  Catiline."  Ger- 
lack.    See  c.  28. 

*  By  the  eagle]  Propter  aquUam.    See  Cic.  in  Cat.,  i.,  9. 

*  Being  lame]  Pedibus  asger.  It  has  been  common  among  translators  to  render 
pedSbus  eager  afflicted  with  the  gout,  though  a  Roman  might  surely  be  lame  with- 
out having  the  gout.  As  the  lameness  of  Antonius,  however,  according  to  Dion 
Cassius  (xxxvii.,  39),  was  only  pretended,  it  may  be  thought  more  probable  that 
he  counterfeited  the  gout  than  any  other  malady.  It  was  with  this  belief,  I  sup- 
pose, that  the  writer  of  a  gloss  on  one  of  the  manuscripts  consulted  by  Cortius, 
interpreted  the  words,  idProneam  passtts  estpodagram,  *'  he  was  afiected  with  a 
voluntary  gout."  Dion  Cassius  says  that  he  preferred  engaging  with  Antomus, 
who  had  the  larger  army,  rather  than  with  Metellus,  who  had  the  smaller, 
because  he  hoped  that  Antonius  would  designedly  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  lose 
the  victory. 

7  To  meet  the  present  insurrection]  TvmuUi  cattsd.  Any  sudden  war  or  ia- 
svrrection  in  Italy  or  Gaul  was  called  ttmuUut,    See  Cic.  PhUipp.,  v.,  12. 
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rest  of  his  force  in  lines.  Then,  riding  round  among  his 
troops,  and  addressing  his  men  by  name,  he  encouraged 
them,  and  bade  them  remember  that  they  were  to  fight 
against  unarmed  marauders,  in  defence  oi  their  country, 
their  children,  their  temples,  and  their  homes^.  Being  a 
military  man,  and  having  served  with  great  reputation,  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  as  tribune,  pnefect,  lieutenant,  or 
prsetor,  he  knew  most  of  the  soldiers  and  their  honourable 
actions,  and,  by  calling  these  to  their  remembrance,  roused 
the  spirits  of  the  men. 

LX.  When  he  had  made  a  complete  survey,  he  gave  the 
signal  with  the  trumpet,  and  ordered  the  cohorts  to  advance 
slowly.  The  army  of  the  enemy  followed  his  example ;  and 
when  they  approached  so  near  that  the  action  could  be  com- 
menced by  the  light-armed  troops,  both  sides,  with  a  loud 
shout,  rushed  together  in  a  furious  charge^.  They  threw 
aside  their  missiles,  and  fought  only  with  their  swords.  The 
veterans,  calling  to  mind  their  deeds  of  old,  engaged  fiercely 
in  the  closest  combat.  The  enemy  made  an  obstinate  re- 
sistance ;  and  both  sides  contended  with  the  utmost  fury. 
Catiline,  during  this  time,  was  exerting  himself  with  his  light 
troops  in  the  front,  sustaining  such  as  were  pressed,  sub- 
stituting fresh  men  for  the  wounded,  attendmg  to  every 
exigency,  charging  in  person,  wounding  many  an  enemy, 
and  performing  at  once  the  duties  of  a  valiant  soldier  and  a 
skiHul  general. 

When  Petreius,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  found  CatUine 
attacking  him  with  such  impetuosity,  he  led  his  praetorian 
cohort  against  the  centre  of  the  enemy,  amongst  whom, 
being  thus  thrown  into  confusion,  and  offering  but  partial  re- 
sistance^, he  made  great  slaughter,  and  ordered,  at  the  same 
time,  an  assault  on  both  flanks.  Manlius  and  the  Esesulan, 
sword  in  hand,  were  among  the  first*  that  fell ;  and  Catiline, 
when  he  saw  his  army  routed,  and  himself  left  with  but  few 
supporters,  remembering  his  birth  and  former  dignity,  rushed 
into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  where  he  was  slain,  fighting 
to  the  last. 

>  Their  temples  and  their  homes]  Arts  atquefocis  suis.    See  c.  52. 

2  LX.  In  a  fnnoQS  charge]  Infestis  signis, 

'  Ofiering  bnt  partial  resistance]  AUoa  alibi  resisteates.  Not  making  a  stand 
in  a  body,  bnt  only  some  in  one  place,  and  some  in  another. 

*  Among  the  first,  ^.]  Inprimis  pugnantes  cadvnt,  Cortins  very  properly 
refers  m  primit  to  cadnmt. 
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LXI.  When  the  batiie  was  over,  i^  was  piidiiijr  seen  wkat 
boldness,  and  what  exkergj  of  spirit,  had  prevailed  throughocil 
the  arn^  of  Catiline ;  for,  almost  everywhere,  evCTy  soldier, 
after  yididing  up  his  breath,  covered  with  his  corpse  the  spot 
which  he  had  occupied  when  aHve.  A  few,  indeed,  whom 
the  praetorian  coho^  had  dispersed,  had  fallen  somewhat 
differently,  but  all  with  woxpds  in  £rocit.  GatHine  hims^ 
was  found,  far  in  advance  of  his  men,  amofng  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  enemy ;  he  was  not  quite  breathless,  and  still  expresa^l 
in  his  countenance  the  fierceness  of  spirit  which  he  had  shown 
during  his  life.  Of  his  whole  army,  neither  in  the  battle, 
nor  in  flight,  was  any  free-be^n  citizen  made  prisoner,  for 
they  had  spared  their  ovm  lives  no  more  than  those  of  the 
enemy. 

Nor  did  the  army  of  the  Soman  people  obtain  a  joy&l  or 
bloodless  victory ;  for  aU  their  bravest  men  were  estker  killed 
in  the  battle,  or  left  the  field  severely  wounded. 

Of  many  who  went  from  the  camp  to  view  the  ground,  Cfr 
plunder  the  shun,  some,  in  turning  over  the  bo^es  of  the 
enemy,  discovered  a  friend,  others  an  acquaintanoe,  others  a 
relative ;  some,  too,  recognised  their  enemies.  Thus,  bad- 
ness and  sorrow,  grief  and  joy,  were  variously  felt  throughout 
the  whole  army. 
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EXXRACTED  FBOBC  DJS  BBOfiSES. 
A.U.C.  « 

685.  Goes.  L.  Cjsgilivs  MsTELLrs,  Q.  MABCiira  Bbx. — 
Catiline  is  Praetor. 

686. — C.  Caxpubnius  Piso,  M.  Aciliits  G^labbio. — Cati- 
line Governor  of  Africa. 

687. — ^L.  VoLCATiTTs  TttliiIts,  M.  ^MiLiFS  Lbbidtjs. — ^De- 
puties from  Africa  accuse  Catiline  of  extortion,  through 
the  agency  of  Clodius.  He  is  obliged  to  desist  from 
standing  for  the  consulship,  and  forms  the  project  of  the 
first  conspiracy.     8ee  Sail.  Cat.,  c.  18. 

688. ^L.    MAJfLIUS    TOBQUATTIS,    L.    AuBBLniS    COTTiL. — 

Jmi.  1 :  Catiline's  project  of  the  first  conspiracy  becomes 
known,  and  he  defers  the  execution  of  it  to  the  5th  of 
February,  when  he  makes  an  unsuccessM  attempt  to 
execute  it.  Jui^f  17 :  He  is  acquitted  of  extortion,  and 
begins  to  canvass  for  the  considship  for  the  year  690. 

689. — ^L.  JiTLiirs  CiBSAB,  C.  Maboitts  FicmLus  Thebhtts. 
— Jwne  1 :  Catiline  convokes  the  chiefs  of  the  second 
conspiracy.  He  is  disappointed  in  his  views  on  the  con- 
sulship. 

690.  —  M.  TuLLnis  Cicebo,  C.  Antokius  Htbbida. — 
Oct,  19 :  Cicero  lays  the  afFair  of  the  conspiracy  before 
the  senate,  who  decree  plenary  powers  to  the  consuls  for 
defending  the  state.  Oct,  21 :  Silanus  and  Mur»na  are 
elected  consuls  for  the  next  year,  Catiline,  who  was  a 
candidate,  being  r^ected.  Oct,  22 :  Catiline  is  accused 
umder  the  Plmitian  Law  de  m.  Sail.  Cat.,  c.  31. 
Oct,  24 :  Manlius  takes  up  arms  in  Etruria.  Nov,  6 :  Ca- 
tfline  assembles  the  chief  conspirators,  by  the  agency  of 
PoTcius  LsBca.  Sail.  Cat.,  e.  27.  Nw,  7 :  Vargunteius 
and  Cornelius  undertake  to  assassinate  Cicero.  SaU. 
Cat.,  e.  28.  Nw,  8 :  Catiline  appears  in  the  senate ; 
Cicero  delivers  his  first  Oration  against  him ;  he  threatens 
to  extinguish  the  fiome  raised  around  him  in  a  general  de- 
struction, and  quits  Borne.  Sail.  Cat.,  c.  31.  N&o,  9 : 
Cicero  delivers  his  second  (Oration  against  Catiline,  before 
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an  assembly  of  the  people  convoked  by  order  of  the 
senate.  Nov,  20,  or  thereabouts :  Catiline  and  Manlius 
are  declared  public  enemies.  Soon  after  this  the  conspi- 
rators attempt  to  secure  the  support  of  the  AUobrogian 
deputies.  JDec,  3 :  About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
the  Allobroges  are  apprehended.  Towards  evening  Ci- 
cero delivers  his  third  Oration  against  CatiHne,  before 
the  people.  Dec,  6 :  Cicero's  fourth  Oration  against  Ca- 
tHine,  before  the  senate.  Soon  after,  the  conspirators 
are  condemned  to  death,  and  great  honours  are  decreed 
by  the  senate  to  Cicero. 
691. — ^D.  JuNirs  SiLANTJS,  L.  Licinitjs  Mue^na. — Jan.  5  : 
Battle  of  Pistoria,  and  death  of  Catiline. 


The  narrative  of  Sallust  terminates  with  the  account  of  the 
battle  of  Pistoria.  There  are  a  few  other  particulars  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  conspiracy,  which,  for  the  sake 
of  the  English  reader,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add. 

When  the  victory  was  gained,  Antonius  caused  Catiline's 
head  to  be  cut  off,  and  sent  it  to  Eome  by  the  messengers 
who  carried  the  news.  Antonius  himself  was  honoured,  by  a 
public  decree,  with  the  title  of  Imperator,  although  he  had 
done  little  to  merit  the  distinction,  and  although  the  number 
of  slain,  which  was  three  thousand,  was  less  than  that  for 
which  the  title  was  generally  given.  See  Dio  Cass,  xxxvii., 
40,  41. 

The  remains  of  Catiline's  army,  after  the  death  of  their 
leader,  continued  to  make  efforts  to  raise  another  insurrec- 
tion. In  August,  eight  months  after  the  battle,  a  party, 
imder  the  command  of  Lucius  Sergius,  perhaps  a  relalave  or 
freedman  of  Catiline,  still  offered  resistance  to  the  forces  of 
the  government  in  Etruria.  IteliquuB  conjuratorum,  cum  Z. 
Sergio,  tvmultuantv/r  in  Setrurid,  Fragm.  Act.  Bium.  The 
responsibility  of  watching  these  marauders  was  left  to  the 
proconsul  Metellus  Celer.  After  some  petty  encounters,  in 
which  the  insurgents  were  generally  worsted,  Sergius,  having 
collected  his  force  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  attempted  to  pene- 
trate into  the  country  of  the  AUobroges,  expecting  to  find 
them  ready  to  take  up  arms ;  but  Metellus,  learning  his  inten- 
tion, pre-occupied  the  passes,  and  then  surrounded  and  de- 
stroyed him  and  his  followers. 
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At  Borne,  in  the  mean  time,  great  honours  T^ere  paid  to 
Cicero.  A  thanksgiving  of  thirty  days  was  decreed  in  his 
name,  an  honour  which  had  previously  been  granted  to  none 
but  military  men,  and  which  was  granted  to  him,  to  use  his 
own  words,  because  hs  hid  delivered  the  city  from  fire^  the 
citizens  from  slaughter,  and  Italy  from  war.  "  If  my  thanks- 
giving," he  also  observes,  "  be  compared  with  those  of  others, 
there  will  be  found  this  difference,  that  theirs  were  granted 
them  for  having  managed  the  interests  of  the  republic  suc- 
cessfully, but  that  mine  was  decreed  to  me  for  having  pre- 
served the  republic  from  ruin."  See  Cic.  Orat.  iii.,  in  Cat., 
c.  6.  Pro  SyM,  c.  30.  In  Pison.  c.  3.  Philipp.  xiv.,  8. 
Quintus  Catulus,  then  princes  senatHe,  and  Marcus  Cato, 
styled  him,  several  times,  the  father  of  his  country. 

Bomaparentem, 
Boma  patrem  patrise  Giceronem  libera  dixit 

Jut.  Sat  viii.,  244. 

Of  the  inferior  conspirators,  who  did  not  follow  Sergius, 
and  who  were  apprehended  at  Eome,  or  in  other  parts  of 
Italy,  after  the  death  of  the  leaders  in  the  plot,  some  were  put 
to  death,  chiefly  on  the  testimony  of  Lucms  Vettius,  one  of 
their  number,  who  turned  informer  against  the  rest.  But 
many  whom  he  accused  were  acquitted ;  others,  supposed  to 
be  guilty,  were  allowed  to  escape. 


THE  JUGURTHINE  WAR. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 
Thb  Ihtroduction,  I. — IV.  The  author's  declaration  of  his  des^,  and  pro- 
fsitory  aoconnt of  Jngortba's  family,  V.  Jagnrtfaa^s  character,  YI.  His  talents 
excite  apprehensions  in  his  ancle,  Micipsa,  VII.  fle  is  sent  to  NmnnBtia.  Kb 
merits,  his  favoor  with  Scipio,  and  his  popnlaritj  in  the  anny,  VUL  fie  ze- 
ceives  commendation  and  advice  from  Scipio,  and  is  adopted  by  Micipsa,  who 
resolves  that  Jugortha,  Adherbal,  and  Hiempsal,  shall,  at  his  death,  divide  his 
kingdom  equally  between  them,  IX.  He  is  addressed  by  Micipsa  on  his  death- 
bed, X.  His  proceedings,  and  those  of  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal,  after  the  death 
of  Micipsa,  XI.  He  murdecs  Hiempsal,  XII.  He  defeats  Adheebal,  and  drives 
him  for  refuge  to  Borne.  He  dreads  the  vengeance  of  the  senate,  and  eends  am- 
bassadors to  Borne,  who  are  confronted  with  those  of  Adherbal  in  the  senAle- 
house,  XIII.  The  speech  of  Adherbal,  XTV.  The  reply  of  Jugurtha's  ambas- 
sadors, and  the  opinions  of  the  senators,  XV.  The  prevalence  of  Jugurtha's 
money,  and  the  partition  of  the  kingdom  between  him  and  Adherbal,  XVI.  A 
desolation  of  Africa,  XVII.  An  account  of  its  inhabitants,  and  of  its  prindpal 
divisions  at  the  conmiencement  of  the  Jognrthine  war,  XVIIL,  XIX.  Jugor- 
tha invades  Adberbars  part  of  the  kingdom,  XX.  He  defeats  Adherbal,  and 
besieges  him  in  Cirta,  XXI.  He  frustrates  the  intentions  of  the  Boman  depu- 
ties, XXII.  Adherbal's  distresses,  XXUI.  His  letter  to  the  senate,  XXIV. 
Jugurtha  disappomts  a  second  Boman  deputation,  XXV.  He  takes  Cirta,  and 
puts  Adherbal  to  death,  XXVI.  The  senate  determine  to  make  war  upon  him, 
and  commit  the  management  of  it  to  Galpumius,  XXVII.  He  sends  an  in- 
effectual embassy  to  the  senate.  His  dominions  are  vigorously  invaded  by  Cal- 
pumius,  XXVIII.  He  bribes  Galpumius,  and  makes  a  treaty  with  him,  XXIX. 
His  proceedings  are  discussed  at  Borne,  XXX.  The  speech  of  Memmius  con- 
cerning them,  XXXI.  The  consequences  of  it,  XXXII.  The  arrival  of  Jugur- 
tha at  Bome,  and  his  appearance  before  the  people,  XXXIIL,  XXXIV.  He 
procures  the  assassination  of  Massiva,  and  is  ordered  to  quit  Italy,  XXXV. 
Albinus,  the  successor  of  Galpumius,  rienews  the  war.  He  returns  to  Bome, 
and  leaves  his  brother  Aulus  to  command  in  his  absence,  XXXVI.  Aulns 
miscarries  in  the  siege  of  Suthul,  and  concludes  a  dishonourable  treaty  with 
Jugurtha,  XXXVIL,  XXXVIIL  His  treaty  is  annulled  by  the  senate.  His 
brother,  Albinus,  resumes  the  command,  XXXIX  The  people  decree  an  in- 
quiry into  the  conduct  of  those  who  had  treated  with  Jugurtha,  XL.  Con- 
sideration on  the  popular  and  senatorial  fiustions,  XLI.,  XLIL  Metdhis 
assumes  the  conduct  of  the  war,  XLIIL    He  finds  the  army  in  Numidia  with- 
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oat  difKapHne,  XLIV.  He  resfcores  subordinatioQ,  XLV.  He  rejects  Jugoitha's 
dfiera  of  rabmiaBaon,  bribes  his  deputies,  and  marches  into  the  coantrj,  XLYI. 
He  plaees  a  garrison  in  Viacca,  and  seduces  other  depntke  of  Jugortfaa,  XLVII. 
He  engages  with  Jogortha,  and  defeats  him.  His  Heatenant,  Bntilins,  pate  to 
flight  Bomilcar,  the  general  of  Jngmtha,  XLVIIL— LIIL  He  is  threatened  with 
new  opposition.  He  lays  waste  the  countrj.  His  stra^lc^  are  cot  off  hy, 
Jngnrtha,  LIV.  His  merits  are  celebrated  at  Borne.  His  caution.  His  pro- 
gress retarded,  LV.  He  commences  the  siege  of  Zama,  which  is  reinforced  by 
Jngnrtha.  His  lieutenant,  Marios,  repulses  Jngnrtha  at  Sicca,  LVI.  He  is 
joined  by  Afarius,  and  prosecates  the  siege.  His  camp  is  surprised,  LVII., 
LVUI.  His  struggles  with  Jngortha,  and  his  operations  before  the  town,  LIX, 
LX.  He  raises  the  siege,  and  goes  into  winter  quarters..  He  attaches  Bomilcar 
to  bis  interest,  LXT.  He  makes  a  treaty  with  Jugurtha,  who  breaks  it,  LXTT. 
The  anibition  of  Marius.  His  character.  His  desire  of  the  consulship,  LXllI. 
His  animosity  towards  If  etellas.  His  intrigoes  to  supplant  him,  LXIV,  LXY. 
The  Vacdans  surprise  the  Boman  garrison,  and  kill  all  the  Bomans  but  Tmrpi- 
iios,  the  governor,  LXVL,  LXVIL  MeteHus  recovers  Viaeca,  and  puts  Tnrpi- 
lias  to  death,  LXVIU.,  LXIX  The  cimspiracy  of  Bomilcar  and  Nabdalsa 
against  Jngnrtha,  and  the  discovery  of  it.  Jngurtha's  disquietude,  LXX — 
LXXII.  Metellus  makes  preparations  for  a  second  campaign.  Marius  returns 
-to  Rome,  and  is  chosen  consul,  and  appointed  to  command  the  army  inNnmidia, 
liXXm.  Jugurtha's  inesolution.  Metdlos  defeats  him,  LXXIV.  The 
B^  of  Jnguitba  to  Thala.  The  march  of  MeteUus  in  pursuit  of  him,  IXXV . 
Jngnrtha  abandons  Thala,  and  Metellus  takes  possession  of  it,  LXXVI.  Me- 
tellus receives  a  deputation  from  Leptis,  and  sends  a  detachment  thither, 
LXXVII.  The  situation  of  Leptis,  LXXVIII.  The  history  of  the  Philaeni, 
LXXTX.  Jugurtha  collects  an  army  of  Getulians,  and  gains  the  support  df 
Becchus,  King  of  Mauritania.  The  two  kings  proceed  towards  Oirta,  LXXX., 
I«XXXI.  Metdlns  marches  against  them,  but  hearing  that  Marius  is  appointed 
to  succeed  him,  contents  himself  with  endeavouring  to  alienate  Boeehns  iimn 
Jugurtha,'  and  protracting  the  war  rather  than  prosecuting  it,  LXXXII., 
LXXXHL  The  preparations  of  A&trius  for  bis  departure.  Ws  disposition  to- 
wards the  BoiHlity.  His  popularity,  LXXXIV.  His  speech  to  the  people, 
LXXXV.  He  completes  his  levies,  and  arrives  in  Africa,  LXXXVI.  He  opens 
ihe  caBfipaign,  XXXXVII.  The  reception  of  Metellus  in  Borne.  The  suc- 
cesses aid  pkos  of  Marius.  The  applieati<H)s  of  Bocchus,  LXXXVIIL  Marius 
xaanshes  ag^nst  Gapsa,  and  takes  it,  LXXXIX.— XGI.  He  gains  possession 
flf  a  fortresB  wtiieh  the  Numidians  thought  impregnable,  XCIL— XOIV.  The 
amvai  of  SyUa  in  the  camp.  His  character,  XCV.  His  arts  to  obtain  the 
fvrour  of  Marius  and  the  sdcBers,  XCVI.  Jugurtha  and  Bocchus  attack 
Marius,  and  are  vigorously  opposed,  XGYII.,  XGYIH.  Marius  surprises  them 
in  the  n^^  and  route  them  with  great  slaughter,  XGIX.  Marius  prepares  to 
go  into  wnter  qoarters.  His  vigilanoe,  and  maintenance  of  discipline,  G.  He 
^bto  a  fieomd  bottle  with  Jngnrtha  and  Bocchus,  and  gains  a  second  victory 
Qfvcr  them,  CSL,  He  arrives  at  Girta.  He  receives  a  deputetion  from  Bocchus, 
aad  sends  Sylfai  and  Manlius  to  confer  with  hun,  CJL  Marius  undertakes  an 
jezpeditaon.  3occhus  prepares  to  send  ambassadors  to  Borae,  who,  being  stripped 
by  tebbem,  take  lefnge  in  the  Boman  camp,  and  are  entertained  by  SyUa  during 
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the  atMence  of  Marius,  CIIL  Marias  returns.  The  ambassadors  set  out  for 
Borne.  The  answer  which  they  receive  from  the  senate,  CIV.  Bocchos  desires 
a  conference  with  Sjlla ;  Sylla  arrives  at  the  camp  of  Bocchns,  GV. — GVII. 
Negotiations  between  SyUa  and  Bocchns,  CVIII.,  CIX.  The  address  of  Boochas 
to  Sylla,  OX.  The  reply  of  Sylla.  The  subsequent  transactions  between  them. 
The  leiolation  of  Bocchns  to  betray  Jngortha,  and  the  execution  of  it,  CXI. — 
CXIII.    The  triumph  of  Marius,  CXI V. 


I.  Mankind  unreasonably  complain  of  their  nature,  that, 
being  weak  and  short-lived,  it  is  governed  by  chance  rather 
than  intellectual  power^ ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  you  will  find, 
upon  reflection,  that  there  is  nothing  more  noble  or  excellent, 
and  that  to  nature  is  wanting  rather  human  industry  than 
ability  or  time. 

The  ruler  and  director  of  the  life  of  man  is  the  mind, 
which,  when  it  pursues  gloiy  in  the  path  of  true  merit,  is 
sufficiently  powerful,  efficient,  and  worthy  of  honour^,  and 
needs  no  assistance  from  fortune,  who  can  neither  bestow 
integrity,  industry,  or  other  good  qualities,  nor  can  take 
them  away.  But  if  the  mind,  ensnared  by  corrupt  passions, 
abandons  itself^  to  indolence  and  sensuality,  when  it  has 
indulged  for  a  season  in  pernicious  gratifications,  and  when 
bodily  strength,  time,  and  mental  vigour,  have  been  wasted 
in  sloth,  the  infirmity  of  nature  is  accused,  and  those  who 
are  themselves  in  fault  impute  their  delinquency  to  circum- 
stances*. 

1 1.  Intellectual  power]  Virttde,  See  the  remarks  on  mrtus,  at  the  commAooe- 
ment  of  the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline.  A  little  below,  I  have  rendered  via  virtutia, 
"  the  path  of  true  merit." 

*  Worthy  of  honour]  Clarus,  "  A  person  may  be  called  darus  either  on  ac- 
count of  hk  great  actions  and  merits ;  or  on  account  of  some  honour  which  he  has 
obtained,  as  the  consuls  were  called  darissmi  viri ;  or  (m  account  of  great  ezpec> 
tations  which  are  formed  from  him.  But  since  the  worth  of  him  who  is  dartu  is 
known  by  all,  it  appears  that  the  mind  is  here  called  clarw  because  its  nature  is 
such  that  pre-eminence  is  generally  attributed  to  it,  and  the  attention  of  all  di- 
rected towards  it."    DiettcL 

3  Abandons  itself  ]  Pessum  datus  est.    Is  altogether  sunk  and  overwhelmed. 

*  Impute  theur  delinquency  to  circumstances,  ^c]  Suam  quisque  cuipom  anctores 
ad  negotia  trcmrfenmL  Men  excuse  then:  indolence  and  inactivity,  by  saying  that 
the  weakness  of  their  fifumlties,  or  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  pLioed, 
render  them  unable  to  accomplish  anything  of  importance.  But,  says  Seneca, 
SaUs  naitura  homkd  dedU  rdbcria^  n  iUo  utamur; — noUe  in  catud,  nonpossepnB' 
iendUur.    "  Nature  has  given  men  sufficient  powers,  if  they  will  but  use  them ; 
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If  man,  however,  had  as  much  regard  for  worthy  objects,  as 
he  has  spirit  in  the  pursuit  of  what  is  useless^  unprofitable, 
and  even  perilous,  ne  would  not  be  governed  by  circum- 
stances more  than  he  would  govern  them,  and  would  attain 
to  a  point  of  grcjatness,  at  which,  instead  of  being  mortal^, 
he  would  be  immortalised  by  glory. 

II.  As  man  is  composed  of  mind  and  body,  so,  of  all  our 
concerns  and  pursuits,  some  partake  the  nature  of  the  body, 
and  some  that  of  the  mind.  Thus  beauty  of  person,  eminent 
wealth,  corporeal  strength,  and  all  other  things  of  this  kind, 
speedily  pass  away ;  but  the  illustrious  achievements  of  the 
mind  are,  like  the  mind  itself,  immortal. 

Of  the  advantages  of  person  and  fortune,  as  there  is  a 
beginning,  there  is  also  an  end ;  they  all  rise  and  falF,  increase 
and  decay.  But  the  mind,  incorruptible  and  eternal,  the 
ruler  of  the  Simian  race,  actuates  and  has  power  over  all 
things*,  yet  is  itself  free  from  control. 

The  depravity  of  those,  therefore,  is  the  more  surprising, 
who,  devoted  to  corporeal  gratifications,  spend  their  lives  in 
luxury  and  indolence,  but  sufier  the  mind,  than  which  nothing 
is  better  or  greater  in  man,  to  languish  in  neglect  and  inac- 

but  they  pretend  that  they  cannot,  when  the  truth  is  that  they  will  not."  "  N&- 
gotia  is  a  common  word  with  Sallast,  for  which  other  writers  would  use  ref, 
JacUi."  Gerlach.  "  Cujus  rei  nos  ipsi  sumus  auctores,  ejus  culpam  rebus  ez- 
temis  attribuimus."    Muller.    *^  Auctores"  is  the  same  as  the  Greek  ^rioi. 

^  Useless]  Aliena,  Unsuitable,  not  to  the  purpose,  not  contributing  to  the  im- 
provement of  life. 

*Insteakd  of  being  mortal]  Pro  mortaJSnts,  There  are  two  senses  in 
which  these  words  may  be  taken:  as  far  as  mortals  can^  and  instead  of  being 
mortals,  Eritz  and  Dietsch  say  that  the  latter  is  undoubtedly  the  true  sense. 
Other  commentators  are  either  silent  or  say  little  to  the  purpose.  As  for  the 
translators,  they  have  studied  only  how  to  get  oyer  the  passage  delicately.  The 
latter  sense  is  perhaps  favoured  by  what  is  said  in  c.  2,  that  '*  the  illustrious 
achievements  of  the  mind  are,  like  the  mind  itself,  immortal.'* 

>  IL  They  all  rise  and  fall,  <fc.]  Omnia  orta  occiduntj  et  aucta  seaescunL  This 
is  true  of  things  in  general,  but  is  here  spoken  only  of  the  qualities  of  the  body,  as 
De  Broeses  clearly  perceived. 

♦  Has  power  over  all  things]  ffabet  cuncta.  "  All  things  are  in  its  power.*' 
Dietsch.    '*  Sub  ditione  taut.    So  Jupiter,  Ov.  Met.  l,  197 : 

Quum  mihi  qui  fulmen,  qui  vos  habeoque  rogoque." 

Burtumf, 

So  Aristippus  said,  Habeo  Laidem^  non  habeor  a  Laide,  ?)(«  o^*  f^ofMU.  Cic. 
Epist  ad  Fam.  ix.,  26. 


9^  m^ujBOt, 

tdntv ;  especially  when  tbsre  are  so  ma&y  and  yamous  mental 
emplojinente  by  which  the  highest  leD&mi  may  be  attained^ 
m.  Of  these  occupations,  however,  civil  and  miHtasy 
offices^,  and  all  administiation  of  pubHe  aSSaars,  seem  to  me, 
at  the  present  time,  by  no  means  to  be  desared ;  for  neiiiher 
is  honour  conferred  on  merit,  nor  are  those,  who  have  gained 
power  by  unlawful  means,  the  more  secure  or  respected  for 
it  To  rule  our  country  or  subjects^  by  force,  though  we 
may  have  the  ability,  and  may  correct  what  is  wrong,  is  yet 
an  ungrateful  undertaking ;  especially  as  all  changes  in  the 
state  lead  to^  bloodshed,  exile,  and  oi^er  evils  of  discord ; 
while  to  struggle  in  ineffectual  attempts,  and  to  gain  notlung, 
by  weanisome  exertions,  but  public  hatred,  i^  the  exl^reme  of 

*  III.  Civil  and  military  offices]  Mc^istraPus  et  vmperui.  "  Illo  vocabtilo 
dvilla,  hoc  militaria  munera,  significantur."    Dietsch. 

«  To  rale  our  country  or  subjects,  ^.]  Nam  vi  qmdem  regens  patnam  tmt 
parentesj  4^.  Cortios,  Gerlacb,  Kxittc,  Dietsch,  and  Miiller,  are  manimoiui  in 
ttnderstaaidiDg  parentes  as  the  participle  of  the  verb  peereo.  That  this  iJB  the 
sense,  says  Gerlach,  is  safficiently  proved  by  the  conjunction  aut ;  for  if  Salkut 
had  meant  parents,  he  would  have  used  ut;  and  in  this  opinion  Allen  comcidfis. 
Doubtless,  also,  this  sense  of  the  word  suits  extremely  well  with  the  rest  of  the 
sentence,  in  which  changes  in  government  are  mentioned.  But  Burnouf,  with 
Grispinus,  prefers  to  follow  Aldus  Manutius,  who  took  the  word  in  the  other  sig* 
niiication,  supposing  that  Sallust  borrowed  the  sentiment  from  Plato,  who  says 
in  his  Epistle  ad  Dionis  Propinquoi :  Uarepa  Be  fj  fxrjTepa  ovx  oanav  ijyw- 
/xai  TTpofrfiidCtirScu,  firj  voa^  Trapai^pOxTvvqs  ixofifvovs*  Biau  de  Tra- 
rptdi  7rokvT4ujs  ficra^oX^f  firj  trpooi^cpwiVy  wrav  avev  fptvyapy  Mtu 
iT^arpji  dvbpcov,  fih  dwarov  ^  ylveadcu  ttjv  dpurr^v*  And  be  mabea-  a 
similar  observation  in  his  Grito:  Ikarraxpv  votrfreopf  o  6p  xeXcvoe  rj  irdXtr 

re,    Kol  rj  irarpXs. Bcd^ec^ai    bk   ovx   ogiov   ovt€  firjrepoy    Sure 

iraripa'  iroKv  be  rovrcav  en  rjTTov  r-qv  Trarpiba.  On  which  sentiments 
Cicero,  ad  Fam.  i.,  9,  thus  comments :  Id  enim  jvbet  idem  Ule  Plato,  quern  ego 
auctorem  vehementer  sequor ;  tantum  contendere  m  repMica  quantum  prohare 
tuis  cimbuspossis:  vim  neque  parenti,  nequepatricB  afferre  oportere.  There  is 
also  another  passage  in  Cicero,  Gat.  i.,  3,  which  seems  to  favour  this  sense  of  the 
word:  Si  te  parentes  timerent  atque  odissent  tui,  neque  eos  vTld  raiione placare 
posses,  ut  opinor,  ab  eorum  oculis  aliqub  concederes;  nunc  te  pairiaj  qua  con^ 
VMmis  est  omnium  nostrum  parens  odit  ac  metuit,  ^.  Of  the  first  passage  cited 
from  Plato,  indeed,  Sallnst's  words  may  seem  to  be  almost  a  translation.  Tet,  as 
the  majority  of  commentators  have  followed  Gortius,  I  have  also  followed  him. 
Sallust  has  the  word  in  this  sense  m  Jug.,  c.  102 :  Parentes  abunde  habemus.  So 
Yell.  Pat.  ii;,  108:  Prvncipatus  constans  ex  voluntate  parentium, 

'  Lead  to]  Parkmdant:  *^  Portendere  in  a  pregnamt  sente,  m&uaag  not 
merely  to  indicate,  but  quasi  secum  fare,  to  carry  along  with  them." 
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madoem;  tmlem  when  a  base  and  pernicious  spirit,  per* 
eliaace,  may  prompt  a  man  to  sacrifice  nis  Kononr  and  libertj 
to  the  power  of  a  part^r. 

lY.  Among  other  employmen!t»  which  are  pursued  by  the 
Intellect,  the  reeording  of  past  events  is  of  pre-eminent 
utility ;  but  of  its  merits  I  may,  I  think,  be  silent,  since 
many  luive  spoken  of  them,  and  since,  if  I  were  to  praise 
Bqr  own  occupation,  I  might  be  considered  as  presumptuously^ 
inaifluig  myself!  I  belike,  too,  that  there  will  be  s<nne,  who, 
because  I  have  resolved  to  live  unconnected  with  political 
affiuxs^  will  apply  to  my  arduous  and  useM  labours  the  name 
e£  ixUeness ;  especially  those  who  think  it  an  important  pur- 
mit  to  court  the  people,  and  gain  popularity  by  entertain- 
m^its.  But  if  such  persons  wSl  consider  at  what  periods  I 
obtained  office,  what  sort  of  men^  were  then  unable  to  obtain 
it,  and  what  description  of  persons  have  subsequently  entered 
the  senate^,  they  will  think,  assuredly,  that  I  have  altered  my 
sentiments  rather  fixxm  prudence  than  from  indolence,  and  that 
more  good  will  arise  to  the  state  fix)m  my  retirement,  than 
fpom  the  busy  efforts  of  others. 

I  have  often  heard  that  QuintufrMaximus^,  Publius  Scipio^, 
and  many  other  illustrious  men  of  our  country,  were  accus- 
tomed to  observe,  that,  when  they  looked  on  the  images  of 
their  ancestors,  they  felt  their  minds  irresistibly  excited  to 

^IV.  Presmnptaouslj]  Per  msolmtiam.  The  same  as  insolentery  though 
same  refer  it,  not  to  Sallust,  but  to  quia  exiaiumetj  in  the  sense  of  strangely ^  i.  e. 
JhoUshiff  or  ignorfxntly,    I  ibllow  Gortios's  interpretation. 

*  At  iv^at  periods  I  obtained  offioe,  what  sort  of  men,  (fc."]  C^mhtu  ego  tern' 
parents  magistrai/ua  adeptus  sum^  et  quaHoi  viri,  ^c.  ^*  Sallost  obtained  the 
qoaestorship  a  few  years  afler  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  about  the  time  when  the 
state  was  agitated  by  the  disorders  of  Glodius  and  his  party.  He  was  tribune  of 
the  people,  a.u.c.  701,  the  year  in  which  Glodius  was  killed  by  Milo.  He  was 
pnetor  in  708,  when  GsBsar  had  made  himself  ruler.  In  the  expression  qucUes 
vhij  ^c,  he  alludes  chiefly  to  Gato,  who,  when  he  stood  for  the  praitorship,  was 
unsuccessful."  Bunumf.    Eritzius  defends  adeptus  sum, 

*  What  description  of  persons  haye  subsequently  entered  the  senate]  "Gsesar 
chose  the  worthy  and  xmwortby,  as  suited  his  own  purposes,  to  be  members  of  the 
senate."  Bumouf. 

*  Quintus  Mazimus]  Qmntus  Fabiua  Maximus,  of  whom  Ennius  says, 

TJnns  qui  nobis  cunctando  restituit  rem; 
Non  ponebat  enim  rumores  ante  salutem. 

>  PnUias  Scqno]  Sidpio  Africaxms  the  Elder,  the  oooqiieror  of  Haonibal.  See 
c5. 
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the  pursuit  of  honour^.  Not,  certainly,  that  the  wax^,  or 
the  shape,  had  any  such  iafluence ;  but,  as  they  called  to 
mind  their  forefathers'  achievements,  such  a  flame  was  kindled 
in  the  breasts  of  those  eminent  persons,  as  could  not  be  ex* 
tinguished  till  their  own  merit  had  equalled  the  fSsune  and 
glory  of  their  ancestors. 

But,  in  the  present  state  of  manners,  who  is  there,  on  the 
contrary,  that  does  not  rather  emulate  his  forefathers  in 
riches  and  extravagance,  than  in  virtue  and  labour  p  Even 
men  of  humble  birth^,  who  formerly  used  to  surpass  the 
nobility  in  merit,  pursue  power  and  honour  rather  by  in- 
trigue and  dishonesty,  than  by  honourable  qualifications ;  as 
if  the  prsetorship,  consulate,  and  all  other  omces  of  the  kind, 
were  noble  and  dignified  in  themselves,  and  not  to  be  esti- 
mated Bccordmg  to  the  worth  of  those  who  fill  them. 

But,  iQ  expressing  my  concern  and  regret  at  the  manners 
of  the  state,  I  have  proceeded  with  too  great  freedom,  and  at 
too  great  length.    I  now  return  to  my  subject. 

V.  I  am  about  to  relate  the  war  which  the  Boman  people 
carried  on  with  Jugurtha,  King  of  the  Numidians ;  first,  be- 
cause it  was  great,  sanguinary,  and  of  varied  fortune ;  and 
secondly,  because  then,  for  the  first  time,  opposition  was 
offered  to  the  power  of  the  nobility ;  a  contest  which  threw 
eveiything,  religious  and  civil,  iato  confusion*,  and  waa 
carried  to  such  a  height  of  madness,  that  nothing  but  war, 
and  the  devastation  of  Italy,  could  put  an  end  to  civil  dis- 
sensions^. But  before  I  fairly  commence  my  narrative,  I  will 
take  a  review  of  a  few  preceding  particulars,  in  order  that 

^  To  the  porsnit  of  honour]  Ad  virtutem.  Virtus  in  the  same  sense  as  in 
virtuiis  vid,  c.  1. 

2  The  wax]  Ceram  iUam.  The  images  or  busts  of  their  ancestors,  whidi  the 
nobility  kept  in  the  halls  of  their  houses,  were  made  of  wax.  See  Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxr.,  2. 

3  Men  of  humble  birth]  Homines  novL    See  Gat,  c.  23. 

*  V.  Threw  everythmg,  religions  and  civil,  into  confusion]  Dvcitia  et  huauma 
cwncta  permiscmt.  "  All  things,  both  divine  and  human,  were  so  changed,  that 
their  previous  condition  was  entirely  subverted.'*    Dietsch, 

^  Civil  dbsensions]  Studiis  civiUbus.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  most  commen> 
tators  take  stadia;  and  if  this  be  right,  the  whole  phrase  must  be  understood  as 
I  have  rendered  it  So  Cortius:  **Ut  non  prius  finirentur  [^siutBa  dviUa]  nisi 
bello  et  vastitate  Italise.**  Sallust  has  studia  partitmij  Jug.  c.  42 ;  and  Gerlach 
quotes  from  Cic.  pro  Marcell.  c.  10 :  "  Non  enim  consiUis  soUt  et  ttudOSf  sed  armis 
etiam  et  casiris  dissideibamusJ' 
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the  whole  subject  may  be  more  clearly  and  distinctly  under- 
stood. 

In  the  second  Punic  war,  in  which  Hannibal,  the  leader  of 
the  Carthaginians,  had  weakened  the  power  of  Italy  more 
than  any  other  enemy^  since  the  Eoman  name  became  great*, 
MasinissajKing  of  the  Numidians,  being  received  into  aUiance 
by  Puthus  Scipio,  who,  from  his  merits  was  afterwards  sur- 
named  Africanus,  had  performed  for  us  many  eminent  ex- 
ploits in  the  field.  In  return  for  which  services,  aftei:  the 
Carthaginians  were  subdued,  and  after  Syphax^,  whose  power 
in  Italy  was  great  and  extensive,  was  taken  prisoner,  the 
Soman  people  presented  to  Masinissa,  as  a  free  gift,  all  the 
cities  and  lands  that  they  had  captured.  Masinissa's  friend- 
ship for  us,  accordingly,  remained  faithful  and  inviolate ; 
his  reign^  and  his  life  ended  together.  Tfis  son,  Micipsa, 
alone  succeeded  to  his  kingdom ;  Mastanabal  and  Qulussa, 
his  two  brothers,  having  been  carried  off  by  disease.  Micipsa 
had  two  sons,  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal,  and  had  brought  up  in 
his  house,  with  the  same  care  as  his  own  children,  a  son  of 
his  brother  Mastanabal,  named  Jugurtha,  whom  Masinissa, 
as  being  the  son  of  a  concubine,  had  left  in  a  private  station. 

VI.  Jugurtha,  as  he  grew  up,  being  strong  in  frame, 
graceful  in  person,  but,  above  all,  vigorous  in  understanding, 
did  not  allow  himself  to  be  enervated  by  pleasure  and  indo- 
lence, but,  as  is  the  usage  of  his  coimtry,  exercised  himself 

'  More  than  any  other  enemy]  Maxime. 

2  Since  the  Boman  name  became  great]  Post  moffnUudinem  nomims  RomanL 
"  I  know  not  why  interpreters  should  find  any  difficulty  in  this  passage.  I  un- 
derstand it  to  signify  simply  since  the  Romans  became  so  great  as  they  were  in 
the  time  of  Hannibal;  for,  before  that  period,  they  had  suffered  even  heavier 
calamities,  especially  from  the  Gauls.'*  CorHus. 

'  Syphax]  "  He  was  King  of  the  Masiesyli  in  NumMia;  was  at  first  an  enemy 
to  the  Cartha^nians  (Liv.  zziv.,  48),  and  afterwards  their  friend  (Liv.  xzviii., 
17).  He  then  changed  sides  again,  and  made  a  treaty  with  Scipio ;  but  having 
at  length  been  offered  the  hand  of  Sophonisba,  the  daughter  of  Asdrubal,  in  mar- 
riage, he  accepted  it,  and  returned  into  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians.  Being 
subsequently  taken  prisoner  by  Masmissa  and  Lselius,  the  lieutenant  of  Scipio, 
(Liv.  XXX,,  2)  he  was  carried  into  luly,  and  died  at  Tibur  (Liv.  xxx.,  46)." 
Bununtf. 

«  His  reign]  ImperiL  Gortius  thinks  that  the  grant  of  the  Romans  ceased 
with  the  life  of  Masinissa,  and  that  his  son  Micipsa  reigned  only  over  that  part  of 
Nnmidia  which  originally  belonged  to  his  father.  But  in  this  opinion  succeeding 
conmientators  have  generally  supposed  him  to  be  mistaken. 
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m  riding,  tfasowing  the  jaipelin,  and  eontendiiig  ia  the  raee 
with  his  equals  in  age ;  and,  though  he  excelled  them  all  is 
reputation,  he  was  yet  beloyed  by  all.  He  also  passed  mueh 
of  his  time  in  hunting ;  he  was  first,  or  among  the  first,  to 
wcHmd  the  lion  and  other  beasts ;  he  performed  rery  much^ 
but  spoke  very  little  of  himself. 

Micipsa,  though  he  wa»  at  first  gratified  with  these  circum- 
stances, considering  that  the  merit  of  Jugurtha  would  be  ara 
honour  to  his  kingdom,  yet,  when  he  reflected  that  the  youth 
wft»  daily  increasing  in  popularity,  whilst  he  himself  was  ad- 
yanced  in  age,  and  his  children  but  young,  he  was  extreme^ 
disturbed  at  the  state  of  things,  and  revolved  it  jGrequently  in 
hifl  mind.  The  very  nature  of  man,  ambitious  of  power,  and 
eager  to  gratify  its  desires,  gave  him  reason  for  apprehension^ 
as  well  as  the  opportunity  afi^Drded  by  his  own  age  and  that 
of  his  children,  which  was  su&eient,  from  the  prospect  of 
anch  a  prize,  to  lead  astray  even  men  of  moderate  desires. 
The  affection  of  the  Numidians,  too,  which  was  strong  to»- 
wards  Jugurtha,  wa»  another  cause  for  alarm ;  among  whom, 
if  he  should  cut  off  such  a  man,  he  feared  that  some  insur- 
rection or  war  might  arise. 

Vn.  Surrounded  by  such  difSlculties,  and  seeing  that  a 
man,  so  popular  among  his  countrymen,  was  not  i»  be  de- 
stroyed either  by  force  or  by  fraud,  he  resolved,  as  Jugurtha 
was  of  an  active  difi^osition,  and  eager  ibr  mdlifcary  reputa- 
tion, to  expose  him  to  dangers  in  the  field,  and  thus  make 
trial  of  fortune.  During  the  K'umantine  war^,  therefore, 
when  he  was  sending  supplies  of  horse  and  foot  to  the 
Bomans,  he  gave  him  the  command  of  the  Numidians,  whom 
he  despatched  into  Spairi,  hoping  that  he  would  certainly 
perish,  either  by  an  ostentatious  display  of  his  bravery,  or  by 
Idhe  merciless  hand  of  the  enemy.  But  this  project  had  a  very 
diflferent  result  from  that  which  he  had  expected.  For  when. 
Jugurtha,  who  was  of  an  active  and  penetrating  intellect,  had 
learned  the  disposition  of  Publius  Scipio,  the  Eoman  general^ 
and  the  character  of  the  enemy,  he  quickly  rose,  by  gr^  exer- 

1  VII.  Daring  the  Numantine  war]  Bello  Numantino.  Nnmantia,  which  stood 
neac  the  source  of  the  Dorins  or  Bouro  in  Spain,  was  so  atroog  in»  ite  sitnatbn 
and  fortifications,  that  it  withstood  the  Bomans  for  foorteeu  yeais.  See  Floras,. 
iL,  17,18;  VelLPat.ii.,4. 
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tion  and  vigilance,  by  modefldy  sobnuttrng  to  arden,  and  tte*- 
^uently  exposing  himself  to  dangers,  to  such  a  degree  of  repur 
tation,  that  he  was  greatly  beloved  by  our  men,  and  extremely 
dreaded  by  the  Numantines.  He  was  indeed,  what  is  peco- 
liarly  difficult,  both  brave  in  action,  and  wise  in  council; 
qualities,  of  which  the  one,  from  forethou^it,  generally  pro* 
duces  fear,  and  the  other,  from  confidence,  rashness.  The 
gjeneral,  accordingly,  managed  almost  every  difficult  matter 
by  the  aid  of  Jugurtha,  numbered  him  among  his  friends, 
and  grew  daily  more  and  more  attached  to  Imn,  as  a  man 
whose  advice  and  whose  efibrts  were  never  useless.  With 
such  merits  were  joined  generosity  of  disposiidon,  and  ruuli* 
ness  of  wit,  by  which  he  united  to  himself  many  of  the 
Bomans  in  intimate  friendship. 

YIII.  There  were  at  that  time,  in  our  army,  a  nnmbra  of 
officers,  some  of  low,  and  some  of  high  birth,  to  whom  wealth 
was  more  attractive  than  virtue  or  honour ;  men  who  were 
a4;tached  to  certain  parties,  and  of  consequence  in  their  own 
country;  but,  among  the  alhes,  rath^  distinguished  than 
respected.  These  persons  inflamed  the  mind  of  Jugurtha,  of 
itself  sufficiently  aspiring,  by  assuring  him,  ^'  that  if  Midpsa 
should  die,  he  might  have  the  kingdom  of  Numidia  to  bun- 
self;  for  that  he  was  possessed  of  eminent  mmt,  and  that 
anything  might  be  purchased  at  Eome." 

When  Numautia,  however,  was  destroyed,  and  Scipio  had 
determined  to  dismiss  the  auxiliaay  troops,  and  to  return  to 
Borne,  he  led  Jugurtha,  afber  having  honoiired  him,  in  a  public 
assembly,  with  the  noblest  presents  and  applauses,  into  his 
own  tent. ;  where  he  privately  admonished  him  "  to  court 
the  friendslup  of  the  Bomans  rath^  by  attention  to  them 
as  a  body,  than  by  practising  on  individuals^ ;  to  bribe  no 
one,  as  what  belonged  to  many  could  not  without  danger 
be  bought  from  a  few ;  and  adding  that,  if  he  would  but  trust 
to  his  own  merits,  glorv  and  regal  power  would  spon- 
taneously fell  to  his  lot ;  but,  should  he  proceed  too  rashly, 
he  would  only,  by  the  influence  of  his  money,  hasten  ms 
own  ruin." 

*  VIII.  Batfaer  by  attention  to  them  as  a  body,  than  hj  practism^  on  indi- 
Tidnals]  PtdtOee  quam  priwUm.  "Universe  potioa  civitatis,  ^lun  pma- 
toram  gratiam  ^qiuerendo."  Burnouf.  The  words  can  only  be  rendered  peri- 
phrasticallj. 
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IX.  Having  thus  spoken,  he  took  leave  of  him,  giving  him 
a  letter,  wliich  he  was  to  present  to  Micipsa,  and  of  which  the 
following  was  the  purport:  "The  merit  of  your  nephew 
Jngurtha,  in  the  war  against  Numantia,  has  been  eminently 
distinguished ;  a  fact  which  I  am  sure  will  afford  you  plea- 
sure. He  is  dear  to  us  for  his  services,  and  we  shall  strive, 
with  our  utmost  efforts,  to  make  him  equally  dear  to  the 
senate  and  people  of  Eome.  As  a  friend,  I  sincerely  congra- 
tulate you ;  you  have  a  kinsman  worthy  of  yourself,  and  of 
his  grandfather  Masinissa." 

Micipsa,  when  he  found,  from  the  letter  of  the  general,  that 
what  he  had  already  heard  reported  was  true,  being  moved, 
both  by  the  merit  of  the  youth  and  by  the  interest  felt  for 
him  by  Scipio,  altered  his  purpose,  and  endeavoured  to  win 
Jugurtha  by  kindnesses.  He  accordingly,  in  a  short  time^, 
adopted  him  as  his  son,  and  made  him,  by  his  wiU,  joint-heir 
with  his  own  children. 

A  few  years  afberwards,  when,  being  debilitated  by  age  and 
disease,  he  perceived  that  the  end  of  his  life  was  at  hand, 
he  is  said,  in  the  presence  of  his  friends  and  relations,  and 
of  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal  his  sons,  to  have  spoken  with 
Jugurtha  in  the  following  manner : 

X.  "  I  received  you,  Jugurtha,  at  a  very  early  age,  into  my 
kingdom^,  at  a  time  when  you  had  lost  your  father,  and  were 
without  prospects  or  resources,  expecting  that,  in  return  for 
my  kindness,  I  should  not  be  less  loved  by  you  than  by  my 
own  children,  if  I  should  have  any.  Nor  have  my  anticipa- 
tions deceived  me ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  your  other  great 
and  noble  deeds,  you  have  lately,  on  your  return  from  Nu- 
mantia,  brought  honour  and  glory  both  to  me  and  my  king- 

1 IX.  In  a  short  time]  Staiim,  If  what  is  said  in  c.  11  be  correct,  that  Ju> 
gortha  was  adopted  within  three  years  of  Micipsa's  death,  his  adoption  did  not 
take  place  till  twelye  years  after  the  taking  of  Knmantia,  which  surrendered  in 
619,  and  Micipsa  died  in  634.  StctUm  is  therefore  used  with  great  latitude,  un- 
less we  snppose  Sallost  to  mean  that  Micipsa  signified  to  Jngurtha  his  mtention 
to  adopt  him  immediately  on  his  return  from  Numantia,  and  that  the  formal 
ceremony  of  the  adoption  was  dekyed  for  some  years. 

>  X.  I  received  you — into  my  kingdom]  In  meum  regmjun  accepi.  By  these 
words  it  is  only  signified  that  Micipsa  received  Jugurtha  into  his  palace  so  as  to 
bring  him  up  with  his  own  children.  The  critics  who  suppose  that  there  is  any 
allnnon  to  the  adoption,  or  a  pretended  intention  of  it  on  the  part  of  Micipsa,  are 
evidently  in  the  wrong. 
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dom ;  by  your  bravery,  you  have  rendered  the  Bomans,  from 
being  previously  our  fnends,  more  friendly  to  ua  than  ever ; 
the  name  of  our  family  is  revived  in  Spain ;  and,  finally,  what 
is  most  difficult  among  mankind,  you  have  suppressed  envy 
by  pre-eminent  merit^. 

"  And  now,  since  nature  is  putting  a  period  to  my  life,  I 
exhort  and  conjure  you,  by  this  right  hand,  and  by  the  fideHiy 
which  you  owe  to  my  kingdom^,  to  regard  these  princes,  who 
are  your  cousins  by  birth,  and  your  brothers  by  my  generosity, 
with  sincere  affection ;  and  not  to  be  more  anxious  to  attach 
to  yourself  strangers,  than  to  retain  the  love  of  those  con- 
nected with  you  by  blood.  It  is  not  armies,  or  treasures^, 
that  form  the  defences  of  a  kingdom,  but  friends,  whom  you 
can  neither  command  by  force  nor  purchase  with  gold ;  for 
they  are  acquired  only  by  good  offices  and  integrity.  And 
who  can  be  a  greater  friend  than  one  brother  to  another*  ? 
Or  what  stranger  will  vou  find  faithful,  if  you  are  at  enmity 
with  your  own  femily  r  I  leave  you  a  kingdom,  which  will 
be  strong  if  you  act  honourably,  but  weak,  if  you  are  ill- 
affected  to  each  other ;  for  by  concord  even  small  states  are 
increased,  but  by  discord,  even  the  greatest  fall  to  nothing. 

"But  on  you,  Jugurtha,  who  are  superior  in  age  and 
wisdom,  it  is  incumbent,  more  than  on  your  brothers,  to  be 
cautious  that  nothing  of  a  contrary  tendency  may  arise ;  for, 
in  all  disputes,  he  that  is  the  stronger,  even  though  he 
receive  the  injury,  appears,  because  his  power  is  greater,  to 
have  inflicted  it.  And  do  you,  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal, 
respect  and  regard  a  kinsman  of  such  a  character ;  imitate 

>  Pre-eminent  merit]  Gloria.    Our  English  word  ghry  ia  too  strong. 

«  By  the  fidelity  which  you  owe  to  my  kingdom]  Per  regnifdem.  This  seems 
to  be  the  best  of  all  the  exphmations  that  have  been  oiBfered  of  these  words. 
"  Per  fidem  quam  tu  rex  (futurus)  mihi  regi  prsestare  debes.**  Bwnmf,  "  Per 
fidem  que  decet  in  regno,  i.  e.  regem."  IHetsch,  *^  Per  earn  fidem,  qu&  esse  deoet 
earn  qui  regnum  obtinet."  Kritzius. 

a  It  is  not  armies,  or  treasures,  ^.]  *0v  T6d€  to  xp^trovv  (nerjirrpov  to 
rffv  ficuriXeiav  liiaa-S}(6v  eoriv,  oKKa  ol  n-oXXol  0tXoi  ciajirTpov  /Sacri- 
Xevtriu  ak-qBeararov  Koi  doifHiKeaTaTov*  "  It  is  not  this  golden  sceptre 
that  can  preserve  a  kingdom ;  but  numerous  friends  are  to  princes  their  trust  and 
safest  sceptre.**  Xen.  Cyrop.vuL,  7, 14. 

*  And  who  can  be  a  greater  friend  than  one  brother  to  another?]  Quis  autem 
andcior^  quam  f rater Jratrif  **  HofJLiC*  ddcki^s  Tovg  aKri$ivovs  ^iXovf. 
Menander."  Wasse. 


Ins  yirkifis,  and  Doake  it  yonr  endeavour  to  e^w  that  I 
imre  not  adopted  a  better  aon^  than  those  whom  I  faay«  be- 
gotten." 

XL  To  this  address,  Jugurtha,  though  he  knew  that  the 
king  had  spoken  insincerely^,  and  though  he  was  himsdtf 
reyohdng  thoughts  of  a  fiir  different  nature,  yet  replied  with 
good  feelinff,  suitable  to  the  occasion.  A  few  days  afterwards 
MHnpaa  died. 

Wnen  the  princes  had  performed  his  funeral  with  due 
magnifieenoe,  :tiiey  met  together  to  hold  a  discussion  on  the 
gesyteral  condilion  of  their  afTairs.  iSiempsal,  the  youngest, 
who  was  naturally  violent,  and  who  had  preriolisly  shown 
contempt  for  the  mean  birth  of  Jugurtha,  as  being  inferior 
OH  his  mother's  side,  sat  down  on  the  ri^t  hand  of  Adherbal, 
in  order  to  prevent  Jugurtha  from  being  the  middle  one  of 
the  three,  ^ich  is  regarded  by  the  I^umidians  as  the  seat  of 
honour^.  Being  urged  by  his  brother,  howev^,  to  yield  to 
sizpeiior  age,  he  at  length  removed,  but  with  reluctance,  to  the 
diner  seat^. 


1  That  I  have  not  adopted  a  better  son,  ^c.']  Ne  ego  meUor68  Ulteros  i 
videar  guam  genuisse.  As  there  is  no  allusion  to  Micipsa's  adoption  of  any  other 
son  than  Jugurtha,  Sallust's  expression  Uberos  tunuisse  can  hardly  be  ddfendfid. 
It  is  necessary  to  ^ve  son,  in  the  singukr,  in  the  translation. 

*XI.  Had  spokm  insinoeipelj]  Fida  locuium.  Jugurtha  saw  that  Midpsa  pre- 
tended more  love  for  him  than  he  reallj  £slt.    Compare  c.  6,  7. 

^  Which  is  regarded  by  the  Nnmidians  as  the  seat  of  honour]  Quod  (gmd 
Ntanidas  honori  ducUur,  "  I  incline,"  says  Sir  Henry  Steuart,  "  to  consider 
those  manuscripts  as  the  most  correct,  in  which  the  word  et  is  placed  immediately 
before  apttd^  Quod  et  ajntd  Numidas  honori  ducitur"  Sir  Henry  might  have 
learned,  had  he  consulted  the  commentators,  that  "  the  toord  et  is  placed  imme- 
diatekf  before  apud  *'  in  no  manuscript ;  that  lipsius  was  the  first  who  proposed 
its  insertion ;  and  that  Grispinus,  the  only  editor  who  has  received  it  into  lus  text, 
is  ndiculed'by  Wasse  for  his  folly.  "  Lipsius,"  says  Cortius,  *'  ctmi  sdret  apad 
Romanosetiam  medium  locum  honoratiorem  fuisse,  corrigit:  quod  et  apud  Nu- 
nudas  honori  duciiur.  Sed  quis  talia  ab  historico  exegerit?  Si  de  Numidis 
narrat,  non  facile  aliquis  intulerit,  alitor  propterea  fhisse  apud  Bomanos.** 

*  To  the  other  seat]  In  akeram  partem.  We  must  suppose  that  the  three 
seats  were  placed  ready  for  the  three  princes ;  that  Adherbal  sat  down  first,  in 
one  of  the  outside  seats ;  the  one,  namdy,  that  would  be  on  the  right  band  of  a 
spectator  £acing  them ;  and  that  Hiempsal  immediately  took  the  middle  seat,  «n 
Adherbal*s  right  hand,  so  as  to  force  Jugurtha  to  take  the  ol^er  outside  one. 
Adberbal  had  then  to  remoTe  ffiempsal  «r»  aUer&m  partem^  that  is,  to  induce 
him  to  take  the  teat  oorraiqpoodiQg  to  his  own,  on  the  other  side  of  the  middle 
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In  the  Goune  of  this  conference,  after  a  long  deb»fce  about 
tfafi  administralion  of  the  kingdom,  Jugortha  suggested, 
«mong  other  measures,  '^  that  all  the  acts  and  decrees  made 
in  the  last  five  years  should  be  annulled,  as  Micipsa,  duria? 
that  peziod,  had  been  enfeebled  by  age,  and  scaircely  sound 
in  intelleet."  Hiempsal  repHed,  "  that  he  was  exceedingly 
pleased  with  the  proposal,  since  Jugurtha  himself,  within  the 
last  three  years,  had  been  adopted  as  joint-heir  to  the  throne.** 
This  repartee  sunk  deeper  into  the  mind  of  Jugurtha  than 
any  one  imqgined.  From  that  yery  time,  accordingly,  being 
agitated  with  resentment  and  jealousy,  he  began  to  meditate 
and  concert  schemes,  and  to  think  of  nothing  but  projects  for 
secretly  cutting  off  Hiempsal.  But  his  plans  proving  slow 
in  operation,  and  his  angry  feelings  remaming  unabated,  he 
sesoWed  to  execute  his  purpose  by  any  means  whatsoever. 

XII.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  princes,  of  which  I  have 
just  spoken,  it  had  been  resolved,  in  consequence  of  their  dis- 
agafeement,  that  the  treasures  should  be  divided  among  them, 
and  that  limits  should  be  Bst  to  the  jurisdiction  of  each.  Days 
were  accordingly  appointed  for  botib  these  purposes,  but  the 
earh^  of  the  two  for  the  division  of  the  money.  The  princes, 
in  the  mean  time,  retired  into  separate  places  of  abode  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  treasury.  Hiempsal,  residing  in  the 
town  of  Thirmida,  happened  to  occupy  the  house  of  a  man, 
who,  being  Jugurtha's  chief  lictor^,  had  always  been  liked  and 
fiwoured  <by  his  master.  This  man,  thus  opportunely  pre- 
sented as  an  instrument,  Jugurtha  loaded  with  promises,  and 
induced  him  to  go  to  his  house,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  look- 
ing over  it,  and  provide  himself  vdth  false  keys  to  the  gates ; 
for  the  true  ones  used  to  be  given  to  Hiempsal ;  adding, 
that  he  himself,  when  circumstances  should  csJl  for  his  pre- 
sence, would  be  at  the  place  with  a  large  body  of  men.  This 
commiasion  the  Numidian  speedily  executed,  and,  according 
to  his  instructions,  admitted  Jugurtha'smen  in  the  night,  who, 

^  All.  Chief  lictor]  Proxumus  lictor.  "  The  proxkntis  lictor  was  he  who, 
'when  the  lictors  walk«l  before  the  pruice  or  magistrate  in  a  regular  line,  one 
bdiind  the  other,  was  last,  or  next  to  the  person  on  whom  they  attended."  (7or- 
tws.  He  would  thus  be  ready  to  receive  the  great  man's  commands,  and  be  in 
immediate  commmiioation  with  him.  We  must  suppose  either  that  Sallnst 
merely  epedcs  in  conformity  with  Hie  practice  of  the  Bomans,  or,  what  is  more 
pioinbfe,  that  iAm  Bomaa  custom  of  being  preceded  by  lictors  had  been  adopted 
inNnmidia. 
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as  soon  as  they  had  entered  the  house,  went  different  ways  in 
quest  of  the  prince ;  some  of  his  attendants  they  killed  while 
asleep,  and  others  as  they  met  them ;  they  searched  into 
secret  places,  broke  open  those  that  were  shut,  and  filled  the 
whole  premises  with  uproar  and  tumult.  Hiem^sal,  after  a 
time,  was  found  conceded  in  the  hut  of  a  maid-servant^, 
where,  in  his  alarm  and  ignoraace  of  the  locality,  he  had  at 
first  taken  refuge.  The  Numidians,  as  they  had  been  ordered, 
brought  his  head  to  Jugurtha. 

XIII.  The  report  of  so  atrocious  an  outrage  was  soon 
spread  throughout  Africa.  Tear  seized  on  Adherbal,  and  on 
all  who  had  been  subject  to  Micipsa.  The  Numidians  divided 
into  two  parties,  the  greater  number  following  Adherbal,  but 
the  more  warlike,  Jugurtha ;  who,  accordingly,  armed  as  large 
a  force  as  he  could,  brought  several  cities,  partly  by  force  and 
partly  by  their  own  consent,  under  his  power,  and  prepared  to 
make  himself  sovereign  of  the  whole  of  iS'umidia.  Adherbal, 
though  he  had  sent  ambassadors  to  Eome,  to  inform  the  senate 
of  his  brother*  s  murder  and  his  own  circumstances,  yet,  relying 
on  the  number  of  his  troops,  prepared  for  an  armed  resistance. 
"When  the  matter,  however,  came  to  a  contest,  he  was  de- 
feated, and  fled  from  the  field  of  battle  into  our  province^,  and 
from  thence  hastened  to  Eome. 

Jugurtha,  naving  thus  accomplished  his  purposes^,  and 
reflecting,  at  leisure,  on  the  crime  which  he  had  committed, 
began  to  feel  a  dread  of  the  Boman  people,  against  whose 
resentment  he  had  no  hopes  of  security  but  in  the  avarice  of 
the  nobilitv,  and  in  his  own  wealth.  A  few  days  afterwards, 
therefore,  he  despatched  ambassadors  to  Eome,  with  a  profu- 

1  Hut  of  a  maid-serrant]  Tugwrio  mtdieris  anciUas.  Bose  renders  tugwio 
"  a  mean  apartment,**  and  other  translators  have  given  something  similar,  as  if 
thej  thought  that  the  servant  must  have  had  a  room  in  the  house.  But  she,  and 
other  Numidian  servants,  may  have  had  huts  apart  from  the  dwelling-honse. 
Ttiffttrium  undoubtedly  signifies  a  hut  in  general. 

'  XIII.  Into  our  province]  In  Provmciam,  "  The  word  province^  in  this  place, 
signifies  that  part  of  Africa  which,  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  fell  to  the 
Bomans  by  the  right  of  conquest,  in  opposition  to  the  kingdom  of  Micipsa." 
Wasse, 

'  Having  thus  accomplished  his  purposes]  PatroHs  consUiis.  After  consiUis, 
in  all  the  manuscripts,  occur  the  words  postquam  omnis  Numtdias  poUebcOur^ 
which  were  struck  out  by  Cortius,  as  being  turpimma  ghssa.  The  recent 
editors,  Gerkch,  Eritz,  Dietsch,  and  Bumouf,  have  restored  them. 
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fiion  of  gold  and  sflver,  whom  he  directed,  in  the  first  place, 
to  make  abundance  of  presents  to  his  old  friends,  and  then  to 
procure  him  new  ones ;  and  not  to  hesitate,  in  short,  to  effect 
whatever  could  be  done  by  bribery. 

When  these  deputies  had  arrived  at  Eome,  and  had  sent 
large  presents,  according  to  the  prince's  direction,  to  his  inti- 
mate friends^,  and  to  others  whose  influence  was  at  that  time 
powerful,  so  remarkable  a  change  ensued,  that  Jugurtha,  from 
being  an  object  of  the  greatest  odium,  grew  into  great  re- 
gard and  favour  with  the  nobility ;  who,  partly  aUured  with 
hope,  and  partly  with  actual  largesses,  endeavoured,  by  solicit- 
ing the  members  of  the  senate  individually,  to  prevent  any 
severe  measures  from  being  adopted  against  him.  When  the 
ambassadors,  accordingly,  felt  sure  of  success,  the  senate,  on 
a  fixed  day,  gave  audience  to  both  parties^.  On  that  occasion, 
Adherbal,  as  I  have  understood,  spoke  to  the  following  effect : 

XIV.  "  My  father  Micipsa,  Conscript  Fathers,  enjoined 
me,  on  his  death-bed,  to  look  upon  the  kingdom  of  Numidia 
as  mine  onlv  by  deputation*;  to  consider  the  right  and 
authority  as  belonging  to  you ;  to  endeavour,  at  home  and  in 
the  field,  to  be  as  serviceable  to  the  Boman  people  as  pos- 
sible; and  to  regard  you  as  my  kindred  and  relatives^: 
saying  that,  if  I  observed  these  injunctions,  I  should  find,  in 
your  friendship,  armies,  riches,  and  all  necessary  defences  of 
my  realm.  By  these  precepts  I  was  proceeding  to  regulate 
my  conduct,  when  Ju^irtha,  the  most  abandoned  of  all  men 
whom  the  earth  contains,  setting  at  nought  your  authority, 
expelled  me,  the  grandson  of  Masinissa,  and  the  hereditary^ 
ally  and  friend  of  the  Eoman  people,  from  my  kingdom  and 
all  my  possessions. 

"  Since  I  was  thus  to  be  reduced  to  such  an  extremity  of 

1  His  intimate  friends]  HospitSbus,  Persons  probably  with  whom  he  had  been 
intimate  at  Nnmantia,  or  who  had  ^ce  visited  him  in  Nnmidia. 

3  The  smate— gave  andience  to  both  parties]  Senatut  uhitque  datur,  "  The 
ambassadors  of  Jngartha,  and  Adherbal  in  person,  are  admitted  into  the  senate- 
house  to  plead  their  cause."  Btemovf, 

3  XIV.  By  deputation]  FrocuraHone.  He  was  to  consider  himself  only  the 
procuraiorf  manager,  or  deputed  governor,  of  the  kingdom. 

*  Kindred— and  relatives]  Cogwxtonmi-~<iffimum,  Cognatus  is  a  blood  rela- 
tion ;  affbtis  is  properly  a  rektive  by  marriage. 

»  Hereditary]  Ab  skrpe, 

H 
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wretchedness,  I  could  wish  thai;  I  were  nbk  to  imjdore  jonr 
aid,  Conscript  Fatiiers,  rather  for  the  sake  of  my  own  serricea 
than  those  of  my  ancestors ;  I  could  wish,  indeed,  ahore  all, 
that  acts  of  kindness  were  due  to  me  from  the  Eomans,  of 
which  I  should  not  stand  in  need;  and,  next  to  this^,  that,  if 
I  required  your  services,  I  might  receive  them  as  my  due. 
But  aa  integritv  is  no  defisnce  in  itself,  and  as  I  liad  no 
power  to  fonn  the  character  of  Jugurtha^,  I  have  fled  to  yon. 
Conscript  Fathers,  to  whom,  what  is  the  most  grievous  cli  all 
things,  I  am  compelled  to  become  a  burden  befim  I  have  been 
an  assistance. 

"  Other  princes  have  been  received  into  your  friendship 
after  having  been  conquered  in  war,  or  have  solicited  an  alfa* 
ance  with  you  in  circumstances  of  distress;  butour  &mi]y  eom- 
menced  its  league  with  the  Bomana  in  the  war  with  Carthage, 
at  a  time  when  their  faith  was  a  greater  object  of  attraction 
than  their  fortune.  Suffer  not,  then,  O  Conscript  Fathers,  a 
descendant  of  that  fieumly  to  implore  aid  from  you  in  vain.  If 
I  had  no  other  plea  for  obtaining  your  assistance  but  my 
wretched  fortune ;  nothing  to  urge,  but  that,  having  been  re- 
cently a  king,  powerful  by  birth,  by  character,  and  by  re- 
sources, I  am  now  dishonoured,  afflicted^,  destitute,  ana  de> 
pendent  on  the  aid  of  others,  it  would  yet  become  the  dignity 
of  Eome  to  protect  me  from  injury,  and  to  allow  no  man  s 
dominions  to  be  ino^eased  by  cnme.  But  I  jun  driven  from 
those  very  territories  which  the  Boman  people  save  to  my 
ancestors,  and  from  which  my  father  and  grandfis^ier,  in  con- 
junction with  yourselves,  expelled  Sypfaax  and  the  Cartha* 
ginians.  It  is  what  you  bestowed  that  has  been  wrested  from 
me ;  in  my  wrongs  you  are  insulted. 

"  Unhappy  man  that  I  am  I  Has  your  kindness,  O  my 
father  Micipsa,  come  to  this,  that  he  whom  you  made  equal 
with  your  children,  and  a  sharer  of  your  kingdom,  should  be- 

1  Next  to  this^  Secundum  ea,  *'  PnscMDUB,  lib.  zm,  de  pisq^ositaoae  agens, 
Secundum,  inqnit,  guando  pro  Kara  et  yufra  acdpitur,  hco  prcepositumis  est 
Sallxistiiis  in  Jagurthioo:  secundum  ea,  uU  debitU  uikrer,  —^-Videlicet  hoc 
dicit,  Secundum  in  Sallastii  ezemplo,po«e  -v^lproxime  significare.'*  Bwius. 

^  As  I  had  no  power  to  form  the  character  of  Jngortha]  Neque  mXhi  in  mann 
fvit,  qualis  Jugurtha  foret.  "  In  numu  Juit  is  simply  m  potestate  fidU—^ 
Ter.  Hec.  iv.,  4,  44:  Uxor  qwdfaciai  m  moam  non  est  medJ"  Cortius. 

8  Dishonoured,  afflicted]  Deformatus  terumnis. 
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eiGBne,«}M)TeaUo4i)erB^,i^e  destroyer  of  your  race?  Biialloiir 
fiimily,  tlien^  iierer  be  at  peace  ?  Shall  we  always  be  harassed 
with  war,  bloodi^ed,  and  exile  ?  Whilst  the  Carthagmiai» 
eontiiuted  in  power,  we  were  necessanly  exposed  to  all  maimer 
of  trembles ;  for  the  enemy  were  on  our  crontierB ;  you,  our 
Mends,  were  at  a  distance ;  and  all  our  dependence  was  on 
our  anas.  But  after  that  pest  was  extirpated,  we  were  happy 
in  the  enjoyment  o£  tranquillity,  as  having  no  enemies  but 
sueh  as  you  should  happ^i  to  aj^oint  us.  But  lo !  on  a 
sudden,  Jugurl^,  stalking  forth  wil^  intolerable  audadty, 
wickedness,  and  arrogance,  and  having  ^ut  to  death  my  bro- 
ther, hu  omvL  cousin,  made  his  territory,  m  the  first  place,  the 
pise  of  his  guilt ;  aiiid  next,  being  nnable  to  ensnare  me  with 
similar  stra^gems,  he  rendered  me,  when  under  your  rule  I 
expected  anything  ratiier  than  yiolenoe  or  war,  an  exile,  as 
you  see,  from  my  eomitry  and  my  home,  the  prey  of  poverty 
and  misery,  and  safiar  an;^here  than  in  my  own  kingdom. 

"  I  was  always  of  opimon,  Conscript  Fathers,  as  I  had 
often  heard  my  Mher  observe,  that  those  who  cultivated 
your  friendship  might  indeed  have  an  arduous  service  to  per- 
form, but  would  be  of  all  people  ike  most  secure.  What  our 
fiunily  could  do  for  you,  it  has  done ;  it  has  supported  you  in 
all  your  wars ;  and  it  is  for  you  to  provide  for  our  safety  in 
time  of  peace.  Our  fiather  left  two  of  us,  brothers ;  a  third, 
Jugurtha,  he  thought  would  be  attached  to  us  by  the  benefits 
cQ^erred  upon  hm ;  but  one  of  us  has  been  murdered,  and 
I,  the  other,  have  aeai?cely  escaped  the  hand  of  hiTiiessness^. 
What  course  can  I  now  take  ?  Unhappy  that  I  am,  to  what 
place,  rather  ikaxi  another,  shall  I  be^^ake  myself?  All  the 
prcms  of  our  &mily  are  extinct ;  my  father,  of  necessity,  has 
paia  the  debt  of  nature ;  a  kiasman,  whom  least  of  all  men  it 
became,  has  wickedly  taken  the  life  of  my  brother ;  and  as  for 

^  Above  an  ofcbera]  Potistmiim, 

*  One  of  hb  has  been  murdered,  and  I,  the  other,  have  scarcely  escaped  the 
hand  of  lsw1eB8ne8s3  AUer  eorum  neocOue,  aUerius  ipse  ego  mamu  vmpias  vix 
4§vigL  This  is  the  general  reading,  hut  it  cannot  be  right.  Adherbal  speaks  of 
hhaeeif  and  his  brotibar  aa  two  persons,  and  of  Jngortha  as  a  third,  and  says  that 
of  those  ttoo  the  one  (alter)  has  been  killed;  he  would  then  naturally  proceed  to 
speak  of  himself  as  the  other;  ».&  he  would  use  the  word  dUer  concerning 
himself,  not  apply  it  to  Jugurtha.  Alkn  therefore  proposes  to  read  alter  necatut^ 
alter  mamu  impias  vix  effiigi.  This  mode  of  correction  strikes  out  too  much ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  second  aUter  should  be  in  the  nominatiye  case. 

h2 
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my  other  relatives,  and  friends,  and  connexions,  various  forms 
of  destruction  have  overtaken  them.  Seized  by  Jugurtha, 
some  have  been  crucified,  and  some  thrown  to  wild  beasts, 
while  a  few,  whose  lives  have  been  spared,  are  shut  up  in  the 
darkness  of  the  dungeon,  and  drag  on,  amid  suffering  and 
sorrow,  an  existence  more  grievous  than  death  itself. 

"  If  all  that  I  have  lost,  or  all  that,  from  being  friendly,  has 
become  hostile  to  me^,  remained  unchanged,  yet,  in  case  of 
any  sudden  calamity,  it  is  of  you  that  I  should  still  have  to 
implore  assistance,  to  whom,  from  the  greatness  of  your  em- 
pire, justice  and  injustice  in  general  should  be  objects  of 
regard.  And  at  the  present  time,  when  I  am  exiled  from  my 
country  and  my  home,  when  I  am  left  alone,  and  destitute  of 
all  that  is  suitable  to  my  dignity,  to  whom  can  I  go,  or  to 
whom  shall  I  appeal,  but  to  you  f  Shall  I  go  to  nations  and 
kings,  who,  from  our  friendship  with  Some,  are  aU  hostile  to 
my  family  P  Could  I  go,  indeed,  to  any  place  where  there 
are  not  abundance  of  hostile  monuments  of  my  ancestors  ? 
Will  any  one,  who  has  ever  been  at  enmity  with  you,  take 
pity  upon  me  ? 

"  Masinissa,  moreover,  instructed  us.  Conscript  Fathers,  to 
cultivate  no  friendship  but  that  of  Eome,  to  adopt  no  new 
leagues  or  alliances,  as  we  should  find,  in  your  good-wiU, 
abundance  of  efficient  support ;  while,  if  the  fortune  of  your 
empire  should  change,  we  must  sink  together  with  it.  But, 
by  your  own  merits,  and  the  favour  of  the  gods,  you  are 
great  and  powerful ;  the  whole  world  regards  you  with  favour 
and  yields  to  your  power ;  and  you  are  the  better  able,  in 
consequence,  to  attend  to  the  grievances  of  your  allies.  My 
only  fear  is,  that  private  friendship  for  Jugurtha,  too  little 
understood,  may  lead  any  of  you  astray ;  for  his  partisans, 
I  hear,  are  doing  their  utmost  in  his  behalf,  soliciting  and 
importuning  you  individually,  to  pass  no  decision  against 
one  who  is  absent,  and  whose  cause  is  yet  untried ;  and  say- 
ing that  I  state  what  is  false,  and  only  pretend  to  be  an  exile, 
when  I  might,  if  I  pleased,  have  remamed  still  in  my  kingdom. 
But  would  that  I  could  see  him^,  by  whose  unnatural  crime  I 

*  From  being  friendly,  has  become  hostile  to  me]  Ex  necessariis  advorsa/acta 
sunt.  ^^Si  omnia  mlhi  incolnmia  manerent,  neqne  qnidquam  renim  mearmn 
(s.  prsesidionun)  amisissem,  neque  Jugurtha  aliique  mihi  ex  necessariis  inimici 
facti  essent."  Kritzius. 

^  Bat  would  that  I  could  see  him,  ^c]  Quodtttmam  illum—videam.  The  quod. 
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am  thus  reduced  to  miseiy,  pretending  as  I  now  pretend ; 
and  would  that,  either  with  you  or  with  the  immortal  gods, 
there  may  at  length  arise  some  regard  for  human  interests ; 
for  then  assuredly  will  he,  who  is  now  audacious  and  trium- 
phant in  guilt,  be  tortured  by  eyery  kind  of  suffering,  and 
pay  a  heavy  penalty  for  his  ingratitude  to  my  father,  for  the 
murder  of  my  brother,  and  for  the  distress  which  he  has 
brought  upon  myself. 

"And  now,  O  my  brother,  dearest  object  of  my  affection, 
thouffh  thy  life  has  been  prematurely  taken  from  thee,  and 
by  a  hand  that  should  have  been  the  last  to  touch  it,  yet  I 
think  thy  fate  a  subject  for  rejoicing  rather  than  lamentation, 
for,  in  losing  life,  thou  hast  not  been  cut  off  from  a  throne, 
but  from  flight,  expatriation,  pover^,  and  all  those  afflictions 
which  now  press  upon  me.  But  I,  unfortunate  that  I  am, 
cast  from  the  throne  of  my  father  into  the  depths  of  caJa- 
mity,  afford  an  example  of  human  vicissitudes,  undecided 
what  course  to  adopt,  whether  to  avenge  thy  wrongs,  whilst 
I  myself  stand  in  need  of  assistance,  or  to  attempt  the  re- 
covery of  my  kingdom,  whilst  my  life  or  death  depends  on 
the  aid  of  others^. 

"Would  that  death  could  be  thought  an  honourable  ter- 
mination to  my  misfortunes,  that  I  might  not  seem  to  live 
an  object  of  contempt,  if,  sinking  under  my  afflictions,  I  tamely 
submit  to  injustice.  But  now  I  can  neither  live  with  plea- 
sure, nor  can  die  without  disgrace^.  I  implore  you,  there- 
fore, Conscript  Fathers,  by  your  regard  for  yourselves^  for 

in  qw)d  utmamy  is  the  same  as  that  in  quod  tij  which  we  common^  traoslate 
bid  if,  Quody  in  such  ezpressions,  serves  as  a  particle  of  eonnezion  between  what 
pxeccdfis  and  what  Hollows  it;  the  Latins  being  fond  of  connexion  by  means  of 
relatiTes.  SeeZnmpt's  Lat.  Grammar  on  this  pdnt,  Sect.  63,  82,  Kenricks 
transktion.  Kritzins  writes  quodiUinam,  quodai,  quodtdsij  ^.,  as  one  word. 
Ck)rtiQS  inJQdicionslj  interprets  quod  in  this  passage  as  having  facimtem  under- 
stood  with  it. 

1  My  life  or  death  depends  on  the  aid  of  others]  Ci^  vita  neouque  ex  <ynbus 
aUeniipeiukL  On  the  aid  of  the  Bomans.  Unless  they  protected  him,  he  ex- 
pected to  meet  with  the  same  fiite  as  Hiempsal  at  the  hands  of  Jngortha. 

2  Without  disgrace]  Sine  dedecore.  That  is,  if  be  did  not  succeed  in  getting 
revenge  on  Jngurtha. 

*  By  your  regard  for  yourselves,  ^.]  I  have  here  departed  from  the  text  of 
Cortius,  who  reads  per,  vos,  Uberos  atque  parentesy  i.e»vos  (pbaecro)perUber08, 
4e.y  as  most  critics  would  expUin  it,  though  Cortins  himself  prefers  taking  mums 
the  nonunative  case,  and  joining  it  with  subvemte,  which  follows.    Most  other 
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your  children,  and  for  your  parents,  and  by  the  mtgesty  of 
the  Eoiztan  people,  to  grant  me  Buecour  in  my  diatretiSi^  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  injustice,  and  not  to  suffer  the  king- 
dom of  Numidia,  which  is  your  own  propeorty,  to  sink  into 
ruin^  through  villany  and  the  slaughter  of  our  fanrily," 

XY.  When  the  prince  had  conduded  his  speech,  the  am- 
bassadors of  Jugurtha,  depending  more  on  their  money  than 
their  cause,  replied,  in  a  few  words,  "that  Hiempsil  had 
been  put  to  death  by  the  Numidiania  for  Ms  cruelty  ^  that 
Adherbal,  commencing  war  of  his  own  accord,  complained, 
after  he  was  defeated,  of  being  unable  to  do  injury ;  and  that 
Jugurtha  intreated  the  senate  not  to  ccmsider  him  a  different 
person  firom  what  he  had  been  known  to  be  at  Nunuuntia, 
nor  to  mt  the  assertions  of  his  enemy  above  his  own.  ccm- 
ducfc/' 

Both  parties  then  withdrew  from  the  senate-house,  aaid 
the  Bi^aii^  immediately  proceeded  to  deliberate.  The  par- 
tisans of  the  ambassadors,  with  a  great  many  others^  cor- 
rupted by  their  influence,  expressed  contempt  for  the  state- 
ments of  Adherbal,  extolled  with  the  highest  encomiums  the 
merits  of  Jugurtha,  and  exerted  themselves  as  strenuGualy, 
with  their  interest  and  eloquence,  in  defence  of  the  guiH  and 
infamy  of  another,  as  they  would  have  striven  for  their  own 
honour.  A  few,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  to  whom  right 
and  justice  were  of  more  estimation  than  wealth,  gave  their 
opinion  that  Adherbal  should  be  assisted,  and  the  murder 
oiHiempsal  severely  avenged.    Of  all  these  the  most  for- 

editknui  have  per  voe^  per  Itberos,  etqae  partntes  vettroSf  to  wliich  I  hxre  acQiered. 
Per  vo8^  tiioagh  an  adjuration  not  used  in  modem  lames,  is  fisand  in  other  paasages 
of  the  Soman  writers.  Thns  Liv.  xadz.,  18:  Per  vos,  Jkkmque  vesbranu  Gic 
pro  Phme.,  c  42  ;•  Per  vos,  perfortunas  vestras. 

^  To  sink  into  ruin]  Tabescere.  "  PaoUatioi  mterire."  Cbrtms.  Lacitt.  ii., 
1172:  Omnui  patdlatm  tabescerv  ei  ire  Ad  eapdum, 

V'  This  speech,"  says  Gerlach,  *^  though  of  less  weighty  argument  tiian  the 
otiier  speeelus  of  Sattost,  is  composed  with  great  art.  Neither  the  speaker  nor  his 
C80S6  was  adapted  tor  the  highest  flights  of  eloquence ;  bttt  Sallost  has  shrouded 
AdherbalV  weakness  in  excellent  language.  That  tkete  is  a  constant  recurrence 
to  the  same  topics,  is  no  ground  for  blame ;  indeed,  such  recurroice  could  hardly 
be  avoided,  for  it  is  natural  to  all  speeches  in  which  the  orator  earnestly  laboqgura  to 
make  his  hearers  adopt  his  own  feelings  and  views.  The  Bomans  were  again  and 
again  to  be  supplicated,  and  again  and  again  to  be  reminded  of  the  character  and 
services  of  Masinissa,  that  they  might  be  induced,  if  not  by  the  love  of  justice, 
yet  by  tiie  dread  of  censure,  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  his  grandson.  ...  He 
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wsrd  was  .SmiUns  Scaorot^,  a  man  of  noble  birth  and  great 
eaaer^j  but  factions,  and  ambitions  of  power,  honour,  and 
weaiiih ;  yet  an  artfol  concealer  of  his  own  vices.  He,  seeing 
that  the  bribery  of  Jugurtha  was  notorious  and  shameless, 
and  fearing  tliat,  as  in  such  cases  often  happens,  its  scan- 
dalous promsion  might  excite  public  odium,  restrained  him- 
self ^m  the  indulgence  of  his  ruling  passion^. 

XYI.  Yet  that  party  gained  the  superiority  in  the  senate, 
whieh  preferred  mon^  and  interest  to  justice.  A  decree 
was  made,  "  that  ten  commissioners  should  diride  the  king- 
dom, which  Mieipsa  had  possessed,  between  Jugartha  and 
Adherbal/'  Of  this  commission  the  leading  person  was 
Lucius  Opimius^,  a  man  of  distinction,  and  of  great  influence 

omiti  no  aigament  or  representation  that  could  move  the  pity  of  the  Romans ;  and 
if  his  abject  prostration  of  mind  appears  more  suitable  to  a  woman  than  a  man,  it 
IS  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  purposely  introduced  by  SaUust  to  exhibit  the 
weakness  of  his  character.** 

<  XV.  iEoulius  Scaorus]  He  wnBprmceps  senatAt  (see  c.  25),  and  teems  to  be 
Iffstty  faithfully  efaazaeterised  by  Sallost  as  a  raaa  of  eminentt  abilities,  but  toe 
avaricbus  to  be  strictly  honest  Cioero,  who  alludes  to  him  in  many  passages 
with  commendation  (Off.  i.,  22,  30;  Brut  29;  Pro  Munen.  7;  Pro  Fonteio,  7), 
mentiens  an  anecdote  respecting  him  (De  Orat  il.,  70),  which  shows  that  he  had 
a  siBoerBl  character  for  covetousness.  See  Pliny,  H.  N.  xzxvi,  15.  Valerius 
M sximus  (iii.,  7,  8)  teOs  another  anecdote  of  him,  which  shows  that  he  must  have 
been  held  in  much  esteem,  for  whateTsr  qualities,  by  the  public  Being  accused 
belbre  the  people  of  ha;viog  taken  a  bribe  fr(Mii  Mithridates,  he  made  a  few  remarks 
on  bis  own  general  conduct;  and  added,  "  Varius  of  Sucro  says  that  Marcus 
Scaorus,  being  bribed  with  the  king's  money,  has  betrayed  the  interests  of  the 
Boman  peoj^.  Marcus  Scaums  denies  that  he  is  guilty  of  what  is  laid  to  his 
charge.  Which  of  the  two  do  you  beUere?"  The  people  dismissed  the  accusa- 
tiflO ;  but  the  words  of  Scaurus  may  be  regarded  as  tiiose  of  a  man  nther  seeking 
to  couTey  a  notion  of  his  innocence,  than  capable  of  proving  it  The  dreomstance 
wkich  Cicero  relates  is  this.  Scaurus  had  incurred  some  obloquy  for  having,  as 
it  was  said,  taken  possession  of  the  property  of  a  certain  rich  man,  named  Phyrgio 
Pompdns,  without  being  entitled  to  it  by  any  will ;  and  being  engaged  as  advo- 
cate in  some  cause,  Memmins,  who  was  pleading  on  the  opposite  side,  seeing  a 
funeral  pass  by  at  the  time,  said,  *^  Scaurus,  yonder  is  a  dead  man,  on  his  way  to 
the  grave;  if  you  can  but  get  possession  of  his  property  1"  I  mention  these 
matters  because  it  has  been  thought  that  Sallust,  from  some  ill-feeling,  represents 
Scaurus  as  more  avaricious  than  he  really  was. 

s  His  ruling  passion]  Comuetd  Ubidine.    Namely,  avarice. 

»  XVI.  Lucius  Opunius]  His  contention  with  the  party  of  0.  Gracchus  may 
be  seen  in  any  history  of  Bome.  For  receiving  bribes  from  Jugurtha  he  was  pub- 
lic^ accused,  and,  being  condemned,  ended  his  life,  which  was  protracted  to  old 
ag^  in  exile  and  neglect.  Cic  Brut.  33 ;  Plane.  2d. 
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at  that  time  in  the  senate,  from  having  in  his  consulship,  on 
the  death  of  Caius  Gracchus  and  Marcus  Eulvius  Flaccus, 
prosecuted  the  victory  of  the  nobility  over  the  plebeians  with 
great  severity. 

Ju^rtha,  though  he  had  akeady  coimted  Scaurus  among 
his  fnends  at  Eome,  yet  received  him  with  the  most  studied 
ceremony,  and,  by  presents  and  promises,  wrought  on  him  so 
effectually,  that  he  preferred  the  prince's  interest  to  his  own 
character,  honour,  and  aU  other  considerations.  The  rest  of 
the  commissioners  he  assailed  in  a  similar  way,  and  gained 
over  most  of  them ;  by  a  few  only  integrity  was  more  re- 
garded than  lucre.  In  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  that 
part  of  Numidia  which  borders  on  Mauretania,  and  which  is 
superior  in  fertility  and  population,  was  allotted  to  Jugurtha ; 
of  the  other  part,  which,  though  better  furnished  with  har- 
bours and  buildings,  was  more  valuable  in  appearance  than 
in  reality,  Adherbal  became  the  possessor. 

XVn.  My  subject  seems  to  require  of  me,  in  this  place, 
a  brief  account  of  the  situation  of  Africa,  and  of  those 
nations  in  it  with  whom  we  have  had  war  or  alliances.  But 
of  those  tracts  and  countries,  which,  from  their  heat,  or 
difficulty  of  access,  or  extent  of  desert,  have  been  but  little 
visited,  I  cannot  possibly  give  any  exact  description.  Of  the 
rest  I  shall  speak  with  all  possible  brevitjr. 

In  the  division  of  the  earth,  most  writers  consider  Africa 
as  a  third  part ;  a  few  admit  only  two  divisions,  Asia  and 
Europe^,  and  include  Africa  in  Europe.  It  is  bounded,  on 
the  west,  by  the  strait  connecting  our  sea  with  the  ocean^ ; 
on  the  east,  by  a  vast  sloping  tract,  which  the  natives  call 
the  Catabathmos^.     The  sea  is  boisterous,  and  deficient  in 

1  XVII.  Only  two  divisions,  Asia  and  Europe]  Thus  Varro,  de  L.  Ij,  iv.,  18, 
ed.  Bip.  ^*  As  all  nature  is  divided  into  heaven  and  earth,  so  the  heaven  is  divided 
into  regions,  and  the  earth  into  Asia  and  Europe.**  See  Broukh.  ad-TibuU.  rr., 
1,  176. 

2  The  strait  connecting  our  sea  with  the  ocean]  Frettan  nottri  maris  et 
oceani.  That  is,  the  Freimn  GadUannm,  or  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  By  <mr  tea,  he 
means  the  Mediterranean.    See  Pomp.  Mela,  i.,  1. 

3  A  vast  sloping  tract— Catabathmos]  DecHvem  latUudmem,  quem  locum 
Catahathmon  incolm  appellant  Catdbathmtu — valUs  repenie  convexa,  Plin.  H. 
N.  v.,  5.  CcttabathmuB^  vaUis  devexa  in  jEgyptumu,  Pomp.  Mela,  i,  8.  I  have 
translated  dedivem  latUudinem  in  conformity  with  these  passages.  Cataibatkmtii, 
a  Greek  word,  means  a  detcent.  There  were  two,  the  major  and  minor;  Sallust 
speaks  of  the  major. 
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harbours ;  the  soil  is  fertile  in  com,  and  good  for  pasturage, 
but  unproductive  of  trees.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  water  both 
from  rain  and  from  land-springs.  The  natives  are  healthy, 
swifb  of  foot,  and  able  to  endure  fatigue.  Most  of  them  die 
by  the  gradual  decay  of  age^,  except  such  as  perish  by  the 
sword  or  beasts  of  prey ;  for  disease  finds  but  few  victims. 
Animals  of  a  venomous  nature  they  have  in  great  numbers. 

Concerning  the  original  inhabitants  of  Africa,  the  settlers 
that  afterwards  joined  them,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
intermingled,  I  shall  offer  the  following  brief  account,  which, 
though  it  differs  from  the  general  opinion,  is  that  which  was 
interpreted  to  me  from  the  Punic  volumes  said  to  have  be- 
longed to  King  Hiempsal^,  and  which  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country  believe  to  be  consistent  with  fact.  For  the  truth 
of  the  statement,  however,  the  writers  themselves  must  be  re- 
sponsible. 

XVin.  Africa,  then,  was  originally  occupied  by  the  Qetu- 
lians  and  Libyans^,  rude  and  uncivilised  tribes,  who  sub- 
sisted on  the  flesh  of  wild  animals,  or,  like  cattle,  on  the 
herbage  of  the  soil.  They  were  controlled  neither  by  cus- 
toms, laws,  nor  the  authority  of  any  ruler ;  they  wandered 
about,  without  fixed  habitations,  and  slept  in  the  abodes  to 
which  night  drove  them.  But  after  Hercules,  as  the  Afri- 
cans think,  perished  in  Spain,  his  army,  which  was  composed 
of  various  nations*,  having  lost*  its  leader,  and  many  candi- 

*  Most  of  them  die  by  the  gradual  decay  of  age]  Plerosque  senectm  disaolmt, 
*'  A  happy  expression ;  since  the  effect  of  old  age  on  the  bodily  frame  is  not  to 
break  it  in  pieces  suddenly,  but  to  dissolve  it,  as  it  were,  gradually  and  imper- 
ceptibly.** Bumouf, 

*  King  Hiempsal]  '^  This  is  not  the  prince  that  was  mardered  by  Jngnrtha, 
but  the  king  who  suooe^ed  him ;  he  was  grandson  of  Masinissa,  son  of  Gnlnssa, 
and  father  of  Jnba.  After  Jnba  was  killed  at  Thapsus,  Caesar  reduced  Nn- 
midia  to  the  condition  of  a  province,  and  appointed  Sallnst  over  it,  who  had  thus 
opportunities  of  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  of  consulting  the  books 
written  in  the  language  of  it."  Bumouf, 

s  XVIII.  Getulians  and  Libyans]  GceHili  et  Libyes.  "  See  Pompon.  Mel.  L,  4  ^ 
Plin.  H.  N.  v.,  4,  6,  8,  v.,  2,  xxi.,  13;  Herod,  iv.,  159,  168."  GeHack,  The 
same  GcOuU,  is,  however,  unknown  to  Herodotus.  They  lay  to  the  south  of  Nu- 
midia  and  Mauretania.  See  Strabo  xvii.,  3.  Libyes  is  a  term  applied  by  the 
Greek  writers  properly  to  the  Africans  of  the  North  coast,  but  frequently  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Africa  in  general. 

*  His  army,  which  was  composed  of  various  nations]  This  seema  to  have  been 
an  amplification  of  the  adventure  of  Hercules  with  Geryon,  who  was  a  king  in 
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dates  BereraU^  daiming  the  command  of  it,  was  speedily 
djapersed.  Of  its  constituent  troc^By  the  Medea,  Peraiaxia, 
ana  Armenians^,  haying  sailed  over  mto  Africa,  occupied  the 
parta  nearest  to  our  aea^.  The  Persians,  howerer,  settled 
more  towards  the  ocean^,  and  used  the  inverted  keels  of 
their  vessels  for  huts,  there  being  no  wood  in  the  countij, 
and  no  opportunity  a£  obtatning  it,  either  b j  puridiase  oc 
bart^,  &om  the  Spaniards ;  for  a  wide  sea,  and  an  unknown 
tongue,  were  barriers  to  all  intercourse.  These,  l^  degrees, 
formed  intermarriages  with  the  Getulians ;  and  because^ 
from  constantly  trying  different  soils^  they  were  perpetually 
shifting  their  abodes,  they  called  themselves  Numzdiabtb^. 
And  to  this  day  the  huts  of  the  Numidian  boors,  which  they 
caU  mapciUa,  are  of  an  oblong  shape,  with  curved  roofs ; 
resembling  the  hulls  of  ships. 

The  Medes  and  Armenians  connected  themselves  with  the 
Libyans,  who  dwelt  near  the  African  sea ;  while  tibe  Getu- 
liana  lay  more  to  the  sun^,  not  tax  from  the  torrid  heats ;  and 

Spun.  Bat  all  stories  that  make  Herenlor  a  leader  of  annies  appear  to  ba 
e^oallj  faboloos. 

^  Medesy  Persians,  and  Armeniaas]  De  Brosses  thinks  that  these  were  not 
real  Medes,  ^,  bat  that  the  names  were  derured  from  certain  companions  of 
Hercoles.    The  point  is  not  worth  discussion. 

^  Oar  sea]  The  Mediterranean.    See  above,  c.  17. 

*  More  towards  the  ocean]  Intra  oceanun  magis,  ^  Intra  oceaman  is  dif- 
ferentlj  explained  bj  different  c<Hnm'entator8.  Cortios,  Miilier,  and  Qerfausb, 
understand  the  parts  bounded  by  the  ocean,  Ijing  close  upon  it,  and  stretching 
toward  the  west;  while  Langtos  thinks  that  the  regions  more  remote  from  the 
Atlantie  Ocean,  and  extending  towards  the  east,  are  meant.  But  Laoghu  did  not 
consider  that  those  who  had  inyerted  keels  of  yessels  for  cottages,  conld  not  have 
strayed  far  from  the  ocean,  but  mast  have  settled  in  parts  hortkfring  mpon  it. 
And  this  is  what  is  signified  by  intra  oceanum.  For  intra  aHqmm  rem  is  not 
ahraya  used  to  denote  what  is  actually  m  a  Miff,  and  dreamseribed  by  its  boon- 
daries,  but  what  approaches  towards  it  and  reaches  dese  to  it.**  Kritmu,  He 
then  instances  intra  modum,  intra  legem;  Eortenm  tcripta  intra  Jkm&n  atmt, 
Quiotil.  XL,  S,  8.  But  the  best  example  which  he  produces  is  Ur.  xxv.,  11 : 
Fossa  ingens  ducta,  et  vaUum  intra  earn  erigitnr.  Cicero,  in  Yerr.  iii.,  89,  has 
also,  he  notices,  the  same  expressioir,  Zoeiw  intra  oeeannm  jam  nalBm  est^ — quo 
non  noBtromm  heimnum  Ubido  iniqukatque  pervaterO,  L  e.  loeua  ooeam>  conier» 
mmus,    Bumouf  absnrcBy  follows  Langius. 

*  Kumidtans]  Nvmidae,  The  same  as  Nomadet,  or  waaderen ;  a  tern  applied 
to  pastoral  nations,  md  which,  as  Eritzius  obserres,  the  AfricaDS  most  havo  had 
from  the  Greeks,  perhaps  those  of  Sicily. 

*  More  to  the  sun]  Svh  aok  magif.  I  have  borrowed  this  ei^raMdii  from 
Boae.    The  GetuHans  wire  mere  southward. 
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these  soonbuih  tiiemflehes  townts^,  as,  being  separsted  fnm 
Spain  only  by  a  strait,  thej  proeeeded  to  open  an  intercoorse 
with  its  inhabitants.  The  name  of  Medes  the  Libyans  gra- 
dually eoiTupted,  changing  il,  in  tiieir  barbarous  tongue,  into 
Moors^. 

Of  the  Persians*  the  power  rapdly  increased ;  and  at 
length,  the  children,  through  excess  of  population,  separating 
from  the  parents,  thej  todc  possession,  under  the  name  of 
Hnmidions,  of  those  regions  bordering  on  Carthage  which 
are  now  called  Numidia.  In  process  ci  time,  the  two  par- 
ties*, each  assisting  the  other,  reduced  the  neighbouring 
tribes,  by  force  or  fear,  under  their  sway ;  but  those  who  had 
spread  towards  our  sea,  made  the  greater  conquests ;  for  the 
Lilians  are  less  warlike  than  the  Getulians^.  At  last  i^eariy 
all  krwer  A&ica^  was  occupied  br  the  Numidions ;  and  aU 
the  conquered  tribes  were  merged  in  the  nation  and  name  of 
their  conquerors. 

AIX,  At  a  later  period,  the  PhoBixieiahs,  mme  of  whom 
wished  to  lessen  their  numbers  at  home,  and  others,  ambi- 
tious of  empire,  engaged  the  populace,  and  such  as  were 
eager  for  change,  to  foUow  them,  founded  Hippo^,  Adrume- 

1  These  soon  bnilt  tbemselfes  towns]  That  is,  the  united  Medes,  Armenians, 
and  ISbjmis. 

*  Medea— into  Moora]  Maarot  pro  Medig,  A  most  improbable^  not  to  aaj 
impoasible,  oorrnptioo. 

*  Of  the  Permans]  Pertarwn,  That  is,  of  the  Persians  and  Getnlians 
mated. 

«  The  two  parties]  TTtriqae.  The  older  Nmnidins,  and  the  yonnger,  who  had 
emigrated  towards  Carthj^e. 

*  Those  who  had  spread  towards  omr  sea  for  the  Libyans  are  less  waifike  than 
the  Getnfisns]  Magis  hi,  qui  ad  noOrvm  mare  proeesserant ;  quia  lAbyet  quitm 
GcBtuU  mwus  beUicon.  The  Persians  and  Getnlians  (nnder  the  name  of  Nmni- 
dians),  and  thehr  colonists,  who  were  more  towards  the  Mediterranean,  and  were 
more  warlike  than  the  Libyans  (who  were  united  with  the  Medes  and  Armenians), 
took  from  them  portions  of  their  territories  by  conquest  This  is  cleariy  the  sense, 
as  dedncibie  from  the  preceding  portion  of  the  text. 

*  Lower  Africa]  Africa  part  wfiarior:  The  part  nesrast  to  the  sea.  The 
ancients  called  the  maritime  parts  of  a  coontry  Uie  lower  paris,  and  the  inland 
parts  the  higher,  taking  the  notion,  prcfcably,  from  the  course  of  the  rivers.  Lower 
Egypt  was  the  part  at  the  month  of  the  Nile. 

»  XEL  Hippo]  "  It  is  not  Hippo  Begins*^  (now  called  Bona)  **  that  is  meant, 
but  another  Hippo,  otherwise  called  Dioarrh^tum  or  Zarytum,  sitaste  in  Zengi- 
tana,  not  fkr  fxt>m  Utica.  This  is  shown  l^  the  order  in  which  the  pbwes  are 
named,  as  has  i^jbready  been  observed  by  Gortins.**    KrMn* 
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turn,  Leptis^,  and  other  cities,  on  the  sea-coast ;  which,  soon 
growing  powerful,  became  partly  a  support,  and  partly  an 
honour,  to  their  parent  state.  Of  Carthage  I  think  it  better 
to  be  silent,  than  to  say  but  little ;  especiSly  as  time  bids  me 
hasten  to  other  matters. 

Next  to  the  Catabathmos^,  then,  which  divides  Egypt 
from  Africa,  the  first  city  along  the  sea-coast^  is  Cyrene,  a 
colony  of  Theraeans* ;  after  which  are  the  two  Syrte8^  with 
Leptis^  between  them ;  then  the  Altars  of  the  Philseni^, 
which  the  Carthaginians  considered  the  boundaiy  of  their  do- 
minion on  the  side  of  Egypt ;  beyond  these  are  the  other 
Punic  towns.  The  other  regions,  as  far  as  Mauretania,  the 
Numidians  occupy;  the  Moors  are  nearest  to  Spain.  To 
the  south  of  Numidia^,  as  we  are  informed,  are  the  Getu- 
lians,  of  whom  some  live  in  huts;  and  others  lead  a  vagrant 
and  less  civilised  life ;  beyond  these  are  the  Ethiopians ;  and 
farther  on,  regions  parched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

At  the  time  of  the  Jugurthine  war,  most  of  the  Punic 
towns,  and  the  territories  which  Carthage  had  lately  pos- 
sessed®, were  under  the  government  of  Eoman  pr»tors ;  a 
great  part  of  the  Getulians,  and  !N'umidia  as  far  as  the  river 
Mulucha,  were  subject  to  Jugurtha ;  while  the  whole  of  the 
Moors  were  governed  by  Bocchus,  a  king  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  Eomans  but  their  name,  and  who,  before  this  perio<^ 
was  as  little  known  to  us,  either  in  war  or  peace.     Of  Africa 

^  Leptis]  There  were  two  cities  of  this  name.  Leptis  Major,  now  Lebida,  Uy 
between  the  two  Syrtes;  Leptis  Minor,  now  LempiOj  between  the  smaller  Syrtis 
and  Carthage.    It  is  the  latter  that  is  meant  here,  and  m  c.  77,  78. 

2  Next  to  the  Gatabathmos]  Ad  Catabathtnon,  Ad  means,  on  the  side  of  the 
country  towards  the  Gatabathmos.  "  Catabathmon  initium  ponens  Sallostins  ab 
eodisceditJ"  Kritzins. 

'Along  the  sea-coast]  Secundo  marL  "Si  qois  secundum  mare  pergat.*' 
Waste, 

«  Of  Therseans]  Tkerof&n,  From  the  island  of  Thera,  one  of  the  Sporades,  in 
the  £gean  Sea,  now  called  SatUorin.  Battus  was  the  leader  of  the  colony.  See 
Herod,  iv.,  146;  Strab.  zvii.,  3;  Find.  Pyth.  iv, 

»  Two  Syrtes]  See  c.  78. 

•  Leptis]  That  is,  LeptU  Major,    See  above  on  this  c 
'  Altars  of  the  Philsni]  See  c.  79. 

s  To  the  south  of  Nnmidia]  Super  Numidiam.  *'  Ultra  Nnmidiam,  moridiem 
versus."  Burrumf, 

*  Had  lately  possessed]  Novitsime  habuenuU,  In  the  interval  between  the 
second  and  third  Punio  wars. 
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and  its  inliabitaTits  I  liave  now  said  all  that  my  narrative 
requires. 

XX.  When  the  commissioners,  after  dividing  the  king- 
dom, had  left  Africa,  and  Jugurtha  saw  that,  contrary  to  his 
apprehensions,  he  had  obtained  the  object  of  his  crimes ;  he 
then,  being  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  he  had  heard 
from  his  friends  at  Numantia,  "that  all  things  were  pur- 
chasable at  Eome,"  and  being  also  encouraged  by  the  pro- 
mises of  those  whom  he  had  recently  loaded  with  presents, 
directed  his  views  to  the  domain  of  Adherbal.  He  was  him- 
self bold  and  warlike,  while  the  other,  at  whose  destruction 
he  aimed,  was  quiet,  unfit  for  arms,  of  a  mild  temper,  a  fit 
subject  for  injustice,  and  a  prey  to  fear  rather  than  an  object 
of  it.  Jugurtha,  accordingly,  with  a  powerful  force,  maae  a 
sudden  irruption  into  his  dominions,  took  several  priscmers, 
with  cattle  and  other  booty,  set  fire  to  the  buildings,  and  made 
hostile  demonstrations  against  several  places  with  his  cavalry. 
He  then  retreated,  with  all  his  followers,  into  his  own  king- 
dom, expecting  that  Adherbal,  roused  by  such  provocation, 
would  avenge  his  wrongs  by  force,  and  thus  furnish  a  pre- 
text for  war.  But  A<fiierbal,  thinking  himself  unable  to 
meet  Jugurtha  in  the  field,  and  relying  on  the  friendship 
of  the  Eomans  more  than  on  the  iN'umidians,  merely  sent 
ambassadors  to  Jugurtha  to  complain  of  the  outrage ;  and, 
although  they  brought  back  but  an  insolent  reply,  yet  he 
resolved  to  endure  anything  rather  than  have  recourse  to 
war,  which,  when  he  attempted  it  before,  had  ended  in  his 
defeat.  By  such  conduct  the  eagerness  of  Jugurtha  was  not 
at  aU  allayed ;  for  he  had  now,  indeed,  in  imagination,  pos- 
sessed himself  of  all  Adherbal's  dominions.  He  therefore 
renewed  hostilities,  not,  as  before,  with  a  predatory  band,  but 
at  the  head  of  a  large  army  which  he  had  collected,  and 
openly  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  Numidia.  Wherever 
he  marched,  he  ravaged  the  towns  and  the  fields,  drove  off 
booty,  and  raised  confidence  in  his  own  men  and  dismay  among 
the  enemy. 

XXI.  Adherbal,  when  he  found  that  matters  had  arrived 
at  such  a  point,  that  he  must  either  abandon  his  dominions, 
or  defend  them  by  force  of  arms,  collected  an  army  from 
necessity,  and  advanced  to  meet  Jugurtha.    Both  armies 
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took  up^  their  DOBitkm  near  the  town  of  Girta^,  ait  no  great 
distance  &om  tne  sea ;  but,  as  eyening  was  approacbixig,  eu- 
oamped  without  oomiDg  to  an  eiigagement.  But  when  the 
sight  was  far  advaiiced,  and  twilight  was  bogixxmng  to  ap- 
pear^, tha  troops  of  Jugurtha,  at  a  giyen  signal,  roshed  into 
the  camp  of  the  esnemy,  whom  they  routed  and  put  to  flight, 
EKKtne  half  asleep,  and  others  resuming^  their  arms.  Adher* 
bal,  with  a  few  of  his  eavaby,  fled  to  Cirta ;  aiod,  had  tibiere 
not  be^i  a  number  of  Eomaas^  in  the  town,  w1k>  repulsed  hijs 
Numidian  pursuers  &om  the  walls,  the  war  between  the  two 
princes  would  hare  be^a  be^^  and  €9nded  on  the  same  daj. 
Jugurt^  proceeded  to  invest  the  town,  and  attempted  to 
st(xm.  it  wikh  the  aid  of  mant^ts,  towers,  and  ever^  kind  of 
machines ;  being  anxious,  above  all  things,  to  take  it  before 
the  ambassadors  could  arrive  at  Some,  who,  he  was  informed, 
had  been  defmatched  tHther  by  Adh^bal  before  the  battle 
was  fought.  JBut  as  soon  as  the  senate  heard  of  their  con- 
tention, three  young  men^  were  sent  as  deputies  into  A&ica, 
wit^  directions  to  go  to  both  of  ihe  prinoes,  and  to  announce 
to  them,  in  the  words  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Some, 
'^  that  it  was  their  will  and  resolution  that  th^  should  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  settle  their  disputes  rathar  by  arbitra- 

^  XXI.  Both  armies  took  up,  #c.]  I  have  omitted  the  word  interim  at  the  be- 
gmniDg  of  this  sentence,  as  it  would  be  worse  than  useless  in  the  translalaon.  It 
signifies,  dtarmg  the  inJt&rwd  before  ^  armiee  came  to  an  engagement ;  bat  thb 
is  snfideiitlT-  expressed  at  the  terminaikm  of  the  seotenee. 

'  Grta]  Afterwards  named  SiiUanonan  Celcma,  from  J?.  SLttins  Nncerinms 
(mentioned  in  Cat.,  c.  21),  who  assisted  Caesar  ia  the  African  war,  and  was  re- 
warded by  him  with  the  possession  of  this  city  and  its  hinds.  It  is  now  called 
Constantmoj  from  Constantino  the  Great,  who  enlarged  and  restored  it  when  it 
had  faHen  into  decay.    Strabo  describes  it,  xtiL,  3. 

s  Twiiigfat  was  beginning  to  appear]  Obecuro^lkm  turn  hrnime.  Before  diMj 
had  fairly  dawned. 

*  Bomaos]  Togaiorum.  Romans,  with,  perha^  somfi  of  the  alliea,  engaged  is 
merchandise  or  other  peacefnl  occupations,  and  therefore  wearing  the  togeu  They 
are  called  ItaUci  in  c.  26. 

s  Three  young  men]  Tree  adoksoeniet,  Cortius  includes  these  words  in 
brackets,  regarding  them  as  the  insertion  of  some  sciolist.  But  a  sciolist,  as  Bur- 
nonf  olwerTes,  vraid  hardly  have  theoght  of  mserting  tree  adokecentee,.  The 
words  ooenr  in  all  the  JUSS.,  and  are  pretty  weU  ooofiimed  by  wliBt  is  said  below, 
c.  25,  that  when  the  senate  next  sent  a  depatation,  they  took  care  to  make  it  con- 
nst  of  majorea  natu,  nobiks.    See  on  adoletoene^  Cat,  c  38. 
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tioa  tium  by  the  sword ;  since  to  act  tlnis  would  be  to  the 
honKwr  both  a£  the  EomanB  and  themsehes." 

XXn.  These  deputies  soon  arrived  in  Africa,  using  the 
greato  despatdi,  beeause,  whilst  they  were  preparing  icsr 
iheir  joomey,  a  report  was  spread  at  Some  of  the  battle 
wiiidi  had  been  fought,  and  of  the  sieee  of  C&rta;  but  this 
report  told  much  less  than  the  truth^  Jugurtha,  having 
giv^L  them  an  audi^ice,  replied,  ''that  n^hing  was  of 
greater  weight  with  him,  nothing  more  respected,  than  the 
anthoriiy  of  the  aeoate ;  that  it  had  been  his  endeavour,  from 
his  youth,  to  deserve  the  esteem  of  all  men  of  worth ;  ^at 
be  had  gained  the  favour  of  Publius  Scipio,  a  man  of  the 
highest  eminence,  not  by  dishonourable  practices,  but  by 
mexit ;  that,  for  ihe  same  good  qualities,  and  not  from  want 
of  hears  to  the  throne,  he  had  been  adopted  by  Micipsa ;  but 
ilttt,  the  more  honourable  and  spirited  his  conduct  had  been, 
the  less  could  his  feelings  endure  injustice ;  that  Adherbal  had 
ibrmed  designs  against  his  life,  on  discovering  which,  he  had 
counteracted  his  malice ;  that  the  Somans  would  act  neither 
ju^y  nor  reasonably,  if  they  withheld  from  him  the  com- 
mon right  of  nations' ;  and,  in  conclusion,  that  he  would 
soon  send  ambassadors  to  Borne  to  explain  the  whole  of  his 
proceedings.'*  On  this  understanding,  both  parties  sepa- 
xated.     Of  addressing  Adherbal  the  dq^uties  had  no  qppor- 


Jugurtha,  as  soon  as  he  thought  that  tli^  had 
quitted  Africa,  surrounded  the  walls  of  Cirta,  which,  from  the 
nature  of  its  situation,  he  was  unable  to  take  by  assault,  with 
a  rampart  and  a  trench ;  he  also  erected  towers,  and  manned 
them  with  soldiers ;  he  made  attempts  on  the  place,  by  force 
or  by  stKitagem,  day  and  night ;  he  held  out  bribes,  and  some- 
times menaces,  to  the  besieged;  he  roused  his  men,  by  ex- 
hortations, to  efforts  of  valour,  and  resorted,  with  the  utanost 
perseverance,  to  every  possible  e:^edient. 

1  XXn.  T<dd  mvch  less  tliaai  the  tnttfa]  Bed  is  rwnor  demens  erat  *'  It  fell 
hekw  tiie  trafciL,  not  telUag  the  wliofe  of  the  utroeitj  that  had  been  eommitted.'' 
Grvter.  ^  PiiaeiaB  (zriiL,  26)  ioterpnts  eiemem  ^  non  nimins/  alluding  to  this 
passage  of  Sallnst/'  KrUssms,  All  the  later  commentators  have  adopted  this  in- 
terprotirfaoD,  except  Burooof)  "wfao  adopts  the  sopposhicMi  of  Oiacoonins,  that  a 
vague  and  unoertam  mmoiur  is  meant. 

^  Bight  of  nations]  Jtvre  gemtwm.  "•  That  is,  the  right  of  avenging  himself." 
Ruperku, 
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Adberbal,  on  the  other  hand,  seeing  that  hia  affairs  were  in 
a  desperate  condition,  that  his  enemy  was  determined  on  lus 
ruin,  that  there  was  no  hope  of  succour,  and  that  the  siege, 
from  want  of  provisions,  could  not  long  be  protracted,  selected, 
from  among  those  who  had  fled  with  him  to  Cirta,  two  of  bis 
most  resolute  supporters,  whom  he  induced,  by  numerous 
promises,  and  an  affecting  representation  of  his  distress,  to 
make  their  way  in  the  night,  through  the  enemy's  lines,  to 
the  nearest  pomt  of  the  coast,  and  from  thence  to  Bome. 

XXIV.  The  Numidians,  in  a  few  days,  executed  their  com- 
mission ;  and  a  letter  from  Adherbal  was  read  in  the  senate, 
of  which  the  following  was  the  purport : 

"  It  is  not  through  my  own  fault.  Conscript  Fathers,  that 
I  so  often  send  requests  to  you ;  but  the  violence  of  Jugurtha 
compels  me ;  whom  so  strong  a  desire  for  my  destruction  has 
seized,  that  he  pays  no  regard^  either  to  you  or  to  the  im- 
mortal gods ;  my  blood  he  covets  beyond  everything.  Five 
months,  in  consequence,  have  I,  the  ally  and  friend  of  the 
Eoman  people,  been  besieged  with  an  armed  force ;  neither 
the  remembrance  of  my  father  Micipsa's  benefits,  nor  your 
decrees,  are  of  any  avail  for  my  relief;  and  whether  I  am 
more  closely  pressed  by  the  sword  or  by  famine,  I  am  unable 
to  say. 

"  From  writing  further  concerning  Jugurtha,  my  present 
conditipn'deters  me ;  for  I  have  experienced,  even  before*, 
that  little  credit  is  given  to  the  unfortunate.  Tet  I  can  per- 
ceive that  his  views  extend  further  than  to  myself,  and  that 
he  does  not  expect  to  possess,  at  the  same  time,  your  friend- 
ship and  my  kmgdom ;  which  of  the  two  he  thinks  the  more 
desu*able,  must  be  manifest  to  every  one.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  he  murdered  my  brother  Hiempsal ;  and,  in  the  next, 
expelled  me  from  my  dominions ;  which,  however,  may  be  re- 
garded as  our  own  wrongs,  and  as  having  no  reference  to 
you.  But  now  he  occupies  your  kingdom  with  an  army ;  he 
keeps  me,  whom  you  appointed  a  king  over  the  Numidians, 
in  a  state  of  blockade ;  and  in  what  estimation  he  holds  tbe 
words  of  your  ambassadors,  my  perils  may  serve  to  show. 

1  XXIV.  Pays  no  rej^d]  Neque — m  ammo  habeat.  This  letter  of  Adher- 
bars,  both  in  matter  and  tone,  is  very  similar  to  his  speech  in  c.  14. 

*  I  have  experienced,  even  before]  Jam  antea  eacperhu  mun.  He  means,  in  the 
result  of  his  speech  to  the  senate. 
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What  then  is  left,  except  your  arms,  that  can  make  an  im- 
pression upon  him  ? 

''  I  could  wish,  indeed,  that  what  I  now  write,  as  well  as 
the  complaints  which  I  lately  made  before  the  senate,  were 
false,  rather  than  that  my  present  distresses  should  confirm 
the  truth  of  my  statements.  But  since  I  am  bom  to  be  an 
example  of  Jugurtha's  villany,  I  do  not  now  beg  a  release 
from  death  or  distress,  but  only  from  the  tyranny  of  an 
enemy,  and  from  bodily  torture.  Bespecting  the  kingdom 
of  Numidia,  which  is  your  own  property,  determine  as*  you 
please,  but  if  the  memory  of  my  grandfather  Masinissa  is 
still  cherished  by  you,  deliver  me,  I  intreat  you,  by  the  ma- 
jesty of  your  empire,  and  by  the  sacred  ties  of  friendship, 
from  the  inhuman  hands  of  Jugurtha." 

XXV.  When  this  letter  was  read,  there  were  some  who 
thought  that  an  army  should  be  despatched  into  Africa,  and 
relief  afforded  to  Adherbal,  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  that  the 
senate,  in  the  mean  time,  should  give  judgment  on  the  con- 
duet  of  Jugurtha,  in  not  having  obeyed  the  ambassadors. 
But  by  the  partisans  of  Jugurtha,  the  same  that  had  before 
supported  lus  cause,  effectual  exertions  were  made  to  pre- 
vent any  decree  from  being  passed ;  and  thus  the  public  in- 
terest, as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  was  defeated  by  private 
influence. 

An  embassy  was,  however,  despatched  into  Africa,  consist- 
ing of  men  of  advanced  years,  and  of  noble  birth,  and  who 
had  filled  the  highest  offices  of  the  state ;  among  whom  was 
Marcus  Scaurus,  already  mentioned,  a  man  who  had  held  the 
consulship,  and  who  was  at  that  time  chief  of  the  senate^. 
These  ambassadors,  as  their  business  was  an  affair  of  public 
odium,  and  as  thev  were  urged  by  the  entreaties  of  the  Niuni- 
dians,  embarked  m  three  days ;  and  having  soon  arrived  at 
Utica,  sent  a  letter  from  thence  to  Jugurtha,  desiring  him 

1  XXV.  Chief  of  the  senate]  Prmceps  senate.  "  He  -whose  name  was  first 
entered  in  the  censors'  hooks  was  called  Prmceps  Senat&Sj  which  title  nsed  to  be 
given  to  the  person  who  of  those  alive  had  been  censor  first  {qui  primus  censor, 
ex  iU  qui  vioerent,  ffdsseS)^  but  after  the  year  544,  to  him  whom  the  censors 
thought  most  worthy,  Liv.  xzvii.,  18.  This  dignity,  although  it  conferred  no 
command  or  emolument,  was  esteemed  the  very  highest,  and  was  usually  retained 
for  life,  Liv.  zzxiv.,  44;  zzzix.,  52.  It  is  called  PrincipcOus;  and  hence  after- 
wards the  Emperor  was  named  PrincepSj  which  word  properly  denotes  rank,  and 
not  power."    Adam's  Bom.  Antiq.,  p.  3. 
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''  to  oome  to  the  proyince  as  quickly  as  possible,  as  they  were 
deputed  by  the  senate  to  meet  him." 

Jugurtha,  when  he  found  that  men  of  eminence,  whose 
influence  at  Some  he  knew  to  be  powerftd,  were  come  to  put 
a  stop  to  his  proceeding,  was  at  first  perplexed,  and  distracted 
between  fear  and  cupiditj^.  He  dreaded  the  displeasure  of 
the  senate,  if  he  should  disobey  the  ambassadors ;  while  his 
eager  spirit,  blinded  by  the  lust  of  power,  hurried  him  on  to 
complete  the  injustice  which  he  had  begun.  At  length  the 
evil  incitements  of  ambition  prevailed^.  He  accordingly 
drew  his  army  round  the  city  of  Cirta,  and  endeavoured,  vdth 
his  utmost  efforts,  to  force  an  entrance ;  having  the  strongest 
hopes,  that,  by  dividing  the  attention  of  the  enemy's  troops, 
he  should  be  able,  by  force  or  artifice,  to  secure  an  oppor- 
tunity of  success.  When  his  attempts,  however,  were  on- 
availing,  and  he  found  himself  unable,  as  he  had  designed,  to 
get  A&erbal  into  his  power  before  he  met  the  ambassadors, 
fearing  that,  by  further  delay,  he  might  irritate  Scaurus,  of 
whom  he  stood  in  great  dread,  he  proceeded  vdth  a  smaJl 
body  of  cavahy  into. the  Province.  Yet,  though  serious 
menaces  were  repeated  to  him  in  the  name  of  the  senate, 
because  he  had  not  desisted  from  the  siege,  nevertheless,  aft^r 
spending  a  long  time  in  conference,  the  ambassadors  departed 
vdthout  making  any  impression  upon  him. 

XXVI.  When  news  of  this  result  was  brought  to  Cirta, 
the  Italians^,  by  whose  exertions  the  city  had  been  defended, 
and  who  trusted  that,  if  a  surrender  were  made,  they  would 
be  able,  from  respect  to  the  greatness  of  the  Boman  power, 
to  escape  without  personal  injury,  advised  Adherbal  to  deliver 
himself  and  the  city  to  Jugurtna,  stipulating  only  that  his 
life  should  be  spared,  and  leaving  all  other  matters  to  the 
care  of  the  senate.  Adherbal,  though  he  thouglit  nothing 
less  trustworthy  than  the  honour  of  Jugurtha,  yet,  knowing 
that  those  who  advised  could  also  compel  him  if  he  resisted, 
surrendered  the  place  according  to  their  desire.  Jugurtha 
immediately  proceeded  to  put  A&erbal  to  death  with  torture, 
and  massacred  all  the  inhabitants  that  were  of  agne,  whether 
Numidians  or  Italians,  as  each  fell  in  the  way  of  his  troops. 

^  At  length  the  evil  incitements  of  ambition  prevailed]  Viek  tamen  in  amdo 
ingmio  prcamm  connNwm.  "  Evil  propeoaities  gained  the  ascendancj  in  his  am- 
bitious dispoeition." 

*  XXVL  The  Italians]  ItaUci,    See  c  2L 
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XXVII.  When  this  outrage  was  reported  at  Borne,  and 
became  a  matter  of  discussion  in  the  senate,  the  former 
partisans  of  Ju^urtha  applied  themselves,  by  interrupting 
the  debates  and  protracting  the  time,  sometimes  exerting 
their  interest,  and  sometimes  quarrelling  with  particular 
members,  to  palliate  the  atrocity  of  the  deed.  And  had  not 
Gains  Memmius,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  elect,  a 
man  of  energy,  and  hostile  to  the  power  of  the  nobility,  con- 
yinced  the  people  of  Eome  that  an  attempt  was  being  made, 
by  the  agency  of  a  small  faction,  to  have  the  crimes  of  Ju- 
gurtha  pardoned,  it  is  certain  that  the  public  indignation 
against  him  would  have  passed  off  under  the  protraction  of 
the  debates ;  so  powerful  was  party  interest,  and  the  influence 
of  Jugartha's  money.  When  the  senate,  however,  from  con- 
sciousness of  misconduct,  became  afraid  of  the  people,  Nu- 
midia  and  Italy,  by  the  Sempronian  law^,  were  appomted  as 
provinces  to  the  succeeding  consuls,  who  were  declared  to  be 
Publius  Scipio  Nasica*,  and  Lucius  Bestia  Calpumius^. 
Numidia  fell  to  Galpumius,  and  Italy  to  Scipio.  An  army 
was  then  raised  to  be  sent  into  Africa ;  and  pay,  and  all  other 
necessaries  of  war,  were  decreed  for  its  use.   . 

XXVIII.  When  Jugurtha  received  this  news,  which  was 
utterly  at  variance  with  his  expectations,  as  he  had  felt  con- 
vinced that  ail  things  were  purchasable  at  Bome,  he  sent 
his  son,  with  two  of  his  friends,  as  deputies  to  the  senate, 
and  directed  them,  like  those  whom  he  had  sent  on  the  mur- 
der of  Hiempsai,  to  attack  everybody  with  bribes.     Upon 

1  XXVn.  By  the  Sempronum  law]  Lege  Sempronid,  This  was  the  Lex  Sem- 
pronia  de  Promneiis.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  republic,  the  provinces  were 
decreed  by  the  senate  to  the  consuls  after  they  were  elected ;  bat  by  this  law, 
pawed  A.n.c.  631,  the  senate  fixed  on  two  provinces  for  the  fatnre  consuls  before 
their  election  (Cic.  Pro  Dom.,  9;  De  Prov.  Cons.,  2),  which  they,  after  entering 
on  their  office,  divided  between  themselves  by  lot  or  agreement.  The  law  was 
passed  by  Cains  Gracchus.    See  Adam's  Bom.  Antiq.,  p.  105. 

*  Publius  Scipio  Nasica]  "  The  great-grandson  of  him  who  was  pronounced  by 
the  senate  to  be  «»r  opHimu ;  and  son  of  him  who,  though  holding  no  office  at  the 
tune,  took  part  in  putting  to  death  Tiberias  Gracchus.  He  was  cofasul  with  Bestia, 
A.U.C.  648,  and  died  in  his  consulship.    Cic.  Brut.,  34."  Burtuwf, 

*  Lacius  Bestia  Calpumins]  ^^  He  had  been  on  the  side  of  the  nobility  against 
the  Gracchi,  and  was  therefore  in  favour  with  the  senate.  After  his  consulship 
he  was  accused  and  condemned  by  the  MamiBan  kw  (c.  40),  for  having  received 
money  from  Jugurtha,  Cic  Brut  c.  64.  De  Brosses  thinioEi  that  he  was  the 
grandfather  of  that  Bestia  who  was  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.*' 

i2 
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the  approach  of  these  deputies  to  Borne,  the  senate  was  con- 
snltea  Dy  Bestia,  whether  they  would  allow  them  to  be  ad- 
mitted within  the  gates ;  and  the  senate  decreed,  "  that,  un- 
less they  came  to  surrender  Jugurtha's  kingdom  and  himself, 
they  must  quit  Italy  within  the  ten  following  days."  The 
consul  directed  this  decree  to  be  communicated  to  the  Nu- 
midians,  who  consequently  returned  home  without  effecting 
their  object. 

Calpumius,  in  the  mean  time,  having  raised  an  army,  chose 
for  his  officers  men  of  femily  and  intrigue,  hoping  that  what- 
ever faults  he  might  commit,  would  be  screened  by  their  in- 
fluence ;  and  among  these  was  Scaurus,  of  whose  disposition 
and  character  we  have  abeady  spoken.  There  were,  indeed, 
in  our  consul  Calpumius,  many  excellent  qualities,  both 
mental  and  personal,  though  avarice  interfered  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  them ;  he  was  patient  of  labour,  of  a  penetrating 
intellect,  of  great  foresight,  not  inexperienced  m  war,  and 
extremely  vigilant  against  danger  and  surprise. 

The  troops  were  conducted  through  Italy  to  Ehegium, 
from  thence  to  Sicily,  and  from  Sicily  into  Africa ;  and  Gal- 

Surnius's  first  ^tep,  after  collecting  provisions,  was  to  invade 
Tumidia  with  spurit,  where  he  took  many  prisoners,   and 
several  towns,  by  force  of  arms. 

XXIX.  But  when  Jugurtha  began,  through  his  emissaries, 
to  tempt  him  with  bribes,  and  to  show  the  difficulties  of  the 
war  which  he  had  undertaken  to  conduct,  his  mind,  corrupted 
with  avarice,  was  easily  altered.  His  accomplice,  however, 
and  manager  in  all  his  schemes,  was  Scaurus ;  who,  though 
he  had  at  first,  when  most  of  his  party  were  corrupted,  dis- 
played violent  hostility  to  Jugurtha,  yet  was  afterwards 
seduced,  by  a  vast  siun  of  money,  from  integrity  and  honour 
to  injustice  and  perfidy.  Jugurtha,  however,  at  first  sought 
only  to  purchase  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  expecting  to  be 
able,  during  the  interval,  to  make  some  favourable  impres- 
sion, either  by  bribery  or  by  interest,  at  Bome ;  but  when 
he  heard  that  Scaurus  was  co-operating  with  Calpumius,  he 
was  elated  with  great  hopes  of  regaining  peace,  and  resolved 
upon  a  conference  with  them  in  person  respecting  the  terms 
of  it.    In  the  mean  time,  for  the  sake  of  giving  confidence^ 

1  XXIX.  For  the  sake  of  living  confidence]  Fidei  eamd.  "'  In  order  that 
Jngnrtha  mig^t  have  confidence  in  Bestia,  Sextins  the  qimrtor  was  sent  as  a 
fiort  of  hostage  into  one  of  Jngnrtha**  towns.**  Cortkte, 
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to  Jugurtha,  SextuB  the  quiestor  was  despatched  by  the  con- 
sul to  Yaga,  one  of  the  prince's  towns ;  the  pretext  for  his 
journey  being  the  receiving  of  com,  which  Calpumius  had 
openly  demanded  from  Jugnrtha's  emissaries,  on  the  ground 
that  a  truce  was  observed  through  their  delay  to  make  a 
surrender.  Jugurtha  then,  as  he  had  determined,  paid  a 
visit  to  the  consul's  camp,  where,  having  made  a  short  ad* 
dress  to  the  council,  respecting  the  odium  casH;  upon  his  con- 
duct, and  his  desire  for  a  capitulation,  he  arranged  other 
matters  with  Bestia  and  Scaurus  in  secret;  and  the  next 
day,  as  if  by  an  evident  majority  of  voices^,  he  was  formally 
allowed  to  surrender.  But,  as  was  demanded  in  the  hearing 
of  the  council,  thirty  elephants,  a  considerable  number  of 
cattle  and  horses,  and  a  small  sum  of  money,  were  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  qusBstor.  Calpumius  then  returned  to 
Borne  to  preside  at  the  election  of  magistrates^,  and  peace 
was  observed  throughout  Numidia  and  the  Boman  army. 

XXX.  When  rumour  had  made  known  the  afiairs  trans- 
acted in  A&ica,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  had  been 
brought  to  pass,  the  conduct  of  the  consul  became  a  subject 
of  discussion  in  every  place  and  company  at  Bome.  Among 
the  people  there  was  violent  indignation ;  as  to  the  senators, 
whether  they  would  ratify  so  flagitious  a  proceeding,  or  annul 
the  act  of  the  consul,  was  a  matter  of  doubt.  The  influence 
of  Scaurus,  as  he  was  said  to  be  the  supporter  and  accomplice 
of  Bestia,  was  what  chiefly  restrained  the  senate  from  acting 

1  As  if  by  an  evident  majoritj  of  voioes]  Qftari  per  saiuram  exquisitit  sen- 
teniUs*  "  The  opinions  being  taken  in  a  confused  manner,"  or,  as  we  say,  in  ike 
lump.  The  sense  manifestly  is,  that  there  was  (or  was  said  to  be)  such  a  pre- 
ponderating majority  in  Jagurtba's  favonr,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  ask  the 
opinion  of  each  individual  in  order.  Slatoro,  which  some  think  to  be  always  an 
adjective,  with  lanx  understood,  though  Janx^  according  to  Scheller,  is  never 
found  joined  with  it  in  ancient  authors,  was  a  plate  JUled  tcith  tforiout  kinds  qf 
fitdtf  such  as  was  aamuaUy  offered  to  the  gods,  "  Lanx  plena  diversls  frugibus  in 
templum  Gereris  infertur,  qu»  satnra  nomine  appellatur,"  Acron.  ad  Hor.  Sat. 
i,  1,  «nd.  ^  Lanx,  referta  variis  multisque  primitiis,  sacris  Gereris  inferebatnr," 
IMoaied.  iii.,  p.  488.  **  Satura,  cibt  genus  ex  variis  rebus  conditum,'*  Festus  sub 
voce.  See  Casaubon.  de  Bom.  Satir^  il,  4;  Kritzius  ad  h.  l,  and  Scbeller's 
Lex.  v.,  Satw,  Li  the  Pref.  to  Justinian's  Pandects,  that  work  is  called  opus 
spartim  et  quasi  per  saJburam  coUeetum^  utUe  cum  imiHlibus  mtx^m. 

<  To  preside  at  the  election  of  magistrates]  Ad  magi^rakts  roffondos.  The 
presiding  magistrate  had  to  ask  the  consent  of  the  people,  saying  VeMSfjubeaiis^ 
— roffOf  Quirites, 
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with  justice  and  honour.  But  Gains  Menmiius,  of  whoee 
boldness  of  spirit,  and  hatred  to  the  power  of  the  nobility^  I 
have  already  spoken,  excited  the  people  by  his  harangues, 
during  the  perplexity  and  delay  of  the  senators,  to  take  ven- 
geance on  the  authors  of  the  treaty ;  he  exhorted  them  not 
to  abandon  the  public  interest  or  their  own  liberty ;  he  set 
before  them  the  many  tyrannical  and  violent  proceedings  of 
the  nobles,  and  omitted  no  art  to  inflame  the  popular  pas- 
sions. But  as  the  eloquence  of  Memmius,  at  that  period, 
had  great  reputation  and  influence,  I  have  thought  proper  to 
give  in  fuU^  one  out  of  many  of  his  speeches ;  and  I  take,  in 
preference  to  others,  that  which  he  delivered  in  the  assembly 
of  the  people,  after  the  return  of  Bestia,  in  words  to  the 
foUowing  effect : 

XXXi.  "  Were  not  my  zeal  for  the  good  of  the  state,  my 
fellow-citizens,  superior  to  every  other  feeling,  there  are  many 
considerationa  which  would  deter  me  from  appearing  in  your 
cause ;  I  allude  to  the  power  of  the  opposite  party,  your 
own  tameness  of  spirit,  the  absence  of  all  justice,  and,  above 
all,  the  fact  that  iategrity  is  attended  with  more  danger  than 
honour.  Indeed,  it  grieves  me  to  relate,  how,  during  the  last 
fifteen  years^,  you  have  been  a  sport  to  the  arrogance  of  an 
oligarchy ;  how  dishonourably,  and  how  utterly  unavenged, 
your  defenders  have  perished* ;  and  how  your  spirit  has 
become  degenerate  by  sloth  and  indolence;  for  not  even 

1  XXX.  To  give  in  full]  Perscribere,  "  To  write  at  length."  The  reader 
might  suppose,  at  first,  that  Sallust  transcribed  this  speech  from  some  pablica- 
tion ;  bat  in  that  case,  as  Bnmonf  observes,  he  wonld  rather  have  said  exscribere. 
Besides,  the  following  hujutcemodi  shows  that  Sallust  did  not  profess  to  give  the 
exact  words  of  Memmius.  And  the  speech  is  throughout  marked  with  Sallustian 
phraseology.  **  The  commencement  of  it,  there  is  little  doubt,  is  imitated  finm 
Gato,  of  whose  speech  de  LwUama  the  following  fragment  is  extant  in  AuL  GelL 
xiii.,  24:  MvUa  me  dehortata  mmi  huoprodire,  cumi,  eetas,  vox,  twrcK,  sendctes.** 
Kritzius. 

2  XXXL  During  the  last  fifteen  years]  His  amis  quindeoim,  *<  It  was  at 
this  time,  A.U.G.  641,  twenty-two  years  since  the  death  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and 
ten  since  that  of  Gains ;  Sallust,  or  Memmius,  not  to  appear  to  make  too  nice  a 
computation,  takes  a  mean."  Bwnouf,  The  manuscripts,  however,  vary;  some 
read^een,  and  others  twelve.  Gortius  conjectured  twenty,  as  a  rounder  number, 
which  Kritzius  and  Dietsch  have  inserted  in  their  texts.  Twenty  is  also  found  in 
the  Editio  Yictoriana,  Florence,  1576. 

*  Your  defenders  have  perished]  Periermt  vettri  d^ensoret,  Tiberius  and 
Gains  Gracchus,  and  their  adherents. 
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now^  when  your  enemies  are  in  your  power,  will  you  rouse 
yourselves  to  addon,  but  continue  still  to  stand  m  awe  of 
those  to  whom  vou  should  be  a  terror. 

'^  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  state  of  things,  I  feel  prompted 
to  make  an  attack  on  the  power  of  that  Deletion.  That  liberty 
of  speech^,  therefore,  which  has  been  lefi;  me  by  my  £ither,  I 
shall  assuredly  exert  against  them ;  but  whether  I  shall  use 
it  in  vain,  or  for  your  advantage,  must,  my  feUow-citizens, 
depend  upon  yourselves.  I  do  not,  however,  exhort  you,  as 
your  ancestors  have  often  done,  to  rise  in  arms  against  in- 
justice. There  is  at  present  no  need  of  violence,  no^  need  of 
secession ;  for  your  tyrants  must  work  their  fall  by  their  own 
misconduct. 

''After  the  murder  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  whom  they 
accused  of  aspiring  to  be  king,  persecutions  were  institutea 
against  the  common  people  of  £ome ;  and  after  the  slaughter 
of  Gains  Gracchus  and  Marcus  Fulvius,  many  of  your  order 
were  put  to  death  in  prison.  But  let  us  leave  these  pro- 
ceedings out  of  the  question ;  let  us  admit  that  to  restore 
their  nghts  to  the  people,  was  to  aspire  to  sovereignty ;  let 
us  allow  that  what  cannot  be  avenged  without  shedding  the 
blood  of  citizens,  was  done  with  justice.  You  have  seen 
with  silent  indignation,  however,  in  past  years,  the  treasury 
pillaged ;  you  have  seen  kings,  and  free  people,  paying  tribute 
to  a  small  party  of  Patricians,  in  whose  hands  were  both  the 
highest  honours  and  the  greatest  wealth ;  but  to  have  carried 
on  such  proceedings  with  impunity,  they  now  deem  but  a 
small  matter ;  and,  at  last,  your  laws  and  your  honour,  with 
eveiT  civil  and  religious  obligation^,  have  been  sacrificed  for 
the  benefit  of  your  enemies.  Nor  do  they,  who  have  done 
these  things,  show  either  shame  or  contrition,  but  parade 
proudly  before  your  faces,  displaying  their  sacerdotal  dig- 
nities, their  consulships,  and  some  of  them  their  triumphs, 
as  if  they  regarded  them  as  marks  of  honour,  and  not  as 
fruits  of  their  dishonesty.    Slaves,  purchased  with  money', 

>  Liberty  of  speech]  Ltbertaiem,    Liberty  of  speech  is  evidentlj  intended. 
"Ereiy  civil  and  religions  obligation]   Dwina  et  kumana  omnia.    "They 

oflfended  against  the  laws,  when  they  took  bribes  from  an  enemy;  against  the 
honour  of  Rome,  when  they  did  what  was  unworthy  of  it,  and  greatly  to  its 
injury;  and  against  gods  and  men,  against  all  divme  and  human  obligations, 
when  they  granted  to  a  wicked  prince  not  only  impunity,  bnt  even  rewards,  for 
his  crimes."  DitUch, 

>  Slaves  purchased  with  money,  ^.]  SSsm,  arepcartOi,  ^.  This  is  taken  from 
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will  not  submit  to  luijust  commands  from  their  masters ;  yet 
you,  my  fellow-citizens,  who  are  bom  to  empire,  tamely 
endure  oppression. 

"  But  who  are  these,  that  have  thus  taken  the  government 
into  their  hands?  Men  of  the  most  abandoned  character, 
of  blood-stained  hands,  of  insatiable  avarice,  of  enormous 
guilt,  and  of  matchless  pride ;  men  by  whom  integritv,  repu- 
tation, public  spirit^,  and  iudeed  everything,  whether  honour- 
able or  dishonourable,  is  converted  to  a  means  of  gain.  Some 
of  them  make  it  their  defence  that  they  have  killed  tribunes 
of  the  people ;  others,  that  they  have  instituted  unjust  pro- 
secutions; others,  that  they  have  shed  your  blood;  and 
thus,  the  more  atrocities  each  has  committed,  the  greater 
is  his  security ;  while  your  oppressors,  whom  the  same  de- 
sires, the  same  aversions,  and  the  same  fears,  combine  in 
strict  union  (a  union  which  among  good  men  is  friendship, 
but  among  the  bad  confederacy  in  guilt),  have  excited  in 
you,  through  your  want  of  spirit,  that  terror  which  they 
ought  to  feel  for  their  own  crimes. 

"  But  if  your  concern  to  preserve  your  liberty  were  as  great 
as  their  ardour  to  increase  their  power  of  oppression,  the 
state  would  not  be  distracted  as  it  is  at  present ;  and  the 
marks  of  favour  which  proceed  from  you^,  would  be  con- 
ferred, not  on  the  most  shameless,  but  on  the  most  deserving. 
Tour  forefathers,  in  order  to  assert  their  rights  and  establish 
their  authority,  twice  seceded  in  arms  to  Mount  Aventine ; 
and  will  not  you  exert  yourselves,  to  the  utmost  of  your 
power,  in  defence  of  that  liberty  which  you  received  from 
them  ?  Will  you  not  display  so  much  the  more  spirit  in  the 
cause,  from  the  reflection  that  it  is  a  greater  disgrace  to  lose^ 
what  has  been  gained,  than  not  to  have  gained  it  at  all  P 

HDother  speech  of  Cato,  of  which  a  portion  is  preserved  in  Anl.  GelL  x.,  3:  Servi 
injurias  nimis  cBgrefenmt;  qidd  ilhs  bono  genere  natoSj  magna  viriute  pradUoSf 
anmi  habmste  aique  habituros^  dum  vivent  f  "  Slaves  are  apt  to  be  too  impatient 
of  injaries;  and  what  feelings  do  70a  think  that  men  of  good  familj,  and  of 
great  merit,  must  have  bad,  and  will  have  as  long  as  they  live?" 

^  Public  spirit]  Pietas,  Under  this  word  are  included  all  duties  that  we  ought 
to  perform  to  those  with  whom  we  are  intimately  connected,  or  on  whom  we  are 
dependent,  as  our  parents,  our  country,  and  the  gods.  I  have  borrowed  my 
translation  of  the  word  from  Rose. 

^  The  marks  of  favour  which  proceed  from  you]  Bmeficia  vestra.  Offices  of 
state,  civfl  and  military. 

*  A  greater  disgrace  to  lose,  ^.]  QM  majus  dedectu  eit porta  amitiere  qiiam 
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"  But  some  will  ask  me,  *  What  course  of  conduct,  then, 
would  you  advise  us  to  pursue  ?'  I  would  advise  you  to 
inflict  punishment  on  those  who  have  sacrificed  the  interests 
of  their  country  to  the  enemy ;  not,  indeed,  by  arms,  or  any 
violence  (which  would  be  more  unbecoming,  however,  for 
you  to  inflict  than  for  them  to  sufler),  but  by  prosecutions, 
and  by  the  evidence  of  Jugurtha  himself,  who,  if  he  has 
really  surrendered,  will  doubtless  obey  your  summons; 
whereas,  if  he  shows  contempt  for  it,  you  will  at  once  judge 
.  what  sort  of  a  peace  or  surrender  it  is,  from  which  springs 
impunity  to  Jugurtha  for  his  crimes,  immense  wealth  to  a 
few  men  in  power,  and  loss  and  infamy  to  the  republic. 

"  But  perhaps  you  are  not  yet  weary  of  the  tyranny  of 
these  men ;  perhaps  these  times  please  you  less  than  those^ 
when  kingdoms,  provinces,  laws,  rights,  the  administration  of 
justice,  war  and  peace,  and  indeed  everything  civil  and  re- 
ligious, was  in  the  hands  of  an  oligarchy ;  while  you,  that  is, ' 
the  people  of  Bome,  though  unconquered  by  foreign  enemies, 
and  rulers  of  all  nations  around,  were  content  with  being 
allowed  to  live ;  for  which  of  you  had  spirit  to  throw  off"  your 
slavery  ?  For  myself,  indeed,  though  I  think  it  most  dis- 
graceful to  receive  an  injury  without  resenting  it,  yet  I  could 
easily  allow  you  to  pardon  these  basest  of  traitors,  because 
they  are  your  fellow-citizens,  were  it  not  certain  that  your 
indulgence  would  end  in  your  destruction.  For  such  is  their 
presumption,  that  to  escape  punishment  for  their  misdeeds 
will  have  but  little  effect  upon  them,  imless  they  be  deprived, 
at  the  same  time,  of  the  power  of  doing  mischief ;  and  endless 
anxiety  will  remain  for  you,  if  you  shall  have  to  reflect  that 
you  must  either  be  slaves  or  preserve  your  liberty  by  force 
of  arms. 

"  Of  mutual  trust,  or  concord,  what  hope  is  there  ?  They 
wish  to  be  lords,  you  desire  to  be  free ;  they  seek  to  inflict 
injury,  you  to  repel  it;  they  treat  your  allies  as  enemies, 

oftmmotionparaviste.      *Ai(rx(oy  be  ^xovras  aifiaipeffrjvcu  Ij  KT6i>fjL€vovs 
oTvjmo'ai.  Tbucyd.  ii.,  62. 

1  These  times  please  you  less  than  those,  ^.]  Ilia  quam  hoe  tetnpora  magU 
phceiU,  ^.  ^^  Those  times,  which  immediatelj  sncoeeded  the  deaths  of  the 
Gracchi,  and  which  were  distingaished  for  the  tyraimy  of  the  nobles,  and  the 
humiliation  of  the  people;  these  iimesy  in  which  the  people  haye  began  to  nmse 
their  sprit  and  exert  their  liberty.**  Bumouf. 
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your  enemies  as  aUies.  With  feelings  so  opposite,  can  peace 
or  fidendsliip  subsist  between  you  ?  I  warn,  therefore,  and 
exhort  you,  not  to  allow  such  enormous  dishonesty  to  go  un- 
punished. It  is  not  an  embezzlement  of  the  public  money^ 
that  has  b^n  committed;  nor  is  it  a  forcible  extortion  of 
money  &om  your  allies ;  offences  which,  though  great,  are 
now,  from  their  &equency,  considered  as  nothing;  but  the 
authority  of  the  senate,  and  your  own  power,  have  been 
sacrificed  to  the  bitterest  of  enemies,  and  the  public  interest 
has  been  betrayed  for  monej,  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  and 
unless  these  misdeeds  be  investigated,  and  punishment  be 
inflicted  on  the  guilty,  what  remains  for  us  but  to  live  l^e 
slaves  of  those  who  committed  them  ?  !For  those  who  do 
what  they  will  with  impunity  are  undoubtedly  kings^. 

"  I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  encourage  you,  O  Bomans,  to 
be  better  satisfied  at  finding  your  fellow-citizens  guilty  than 
•  innocent,  but  merely  to  warn  you  not  to  bring  ruin  on  the 
good,  by  sufTering  the  bad  to  escape.  It  is  far  better,  in  any 
government,  to  be  unmindful  of  a  service  than  of  an  injury ; 
for  a  good  man,  if  neglected,  only  becomes  less  active ;  nut  a 
bad  man,  more  daring.  Besides,  if  the  crimes  of  the  wicked 
are  suppressed^,  the  state  will  seldom  need  extraordinary 
su^ort  from  the  virtuous." 

aXXII.  By  repeating  these  and  similar  sentiments,  Mem* 
mius  prevailed  on  the  people  to  send  Lucius  Gassius^,  who 

1  Embezziement  of  the  public  money]  PeaukOus  terarvL  "  Peculator,  qui 
fortnm  &cit  pecunise  publicse."  Ascoo.  Pedian.  in  Gio.  Verr.  L 

*  Kings]  I  haTC  substituted  the  plural  for  the  singular.  "  No  'name  was  more 
hated  at  Bome  than  that  of  a  king;  and  no  sentiment,  accordingly,  could  have 
been  better  adapted  to  inflame  the  minds  of  Memmius*s  hearers,  than  that  which 
he  here  utters."  Dietsch. 

'  If  the  crimes  of  the  wicked  are  suppressed,  4*c.]  Si  mjuria  turn  skU,  haud 
tape  auxUa  egecu.  *^  Some  foolishly  interpret  CHtxUium  as  signifying  auxUkm 
tribunicium,  tibe  aid  of  the  tribunes ;  but  it  is  evident  to  me  that  Sallust  means 
aid  against  the  injuries  of  had  men,  L  e.  revenge  or  punishment.^  Kritzkts.  "  If 
injuries  are  reprised,  or  prevented,  there  will  be  less  need  for  the  help  of  good 
men,  and  it  will  be  of  less  consequence  if  they  become  inactive."  Dietsch, 

*  XXXII.  Lucius  Gassius]  This  is  the  man  from  whom  came  the  common 
saying  ctd  bono  f  ^  Ludus  Gassius,  whom  the  Roman  people  thought  the  most 
accurate  and  wisest  of  judges,  was  accustomed  constantly  to  inquire,  in  the 
progress  of  a  cause,  cut  bono  Jmsset,  of  what  advantage  anything  had  been." 
Cic.  pro  Bosc.  Am.  30.  "  His  tribunal,"  says  Valerius  Mazimus  (iii,  7),  "was 
called,  from  his  excessive  severity,  the  rock  of  the  accused.**  It  was  probably 
on  account  of  this  quality  in  his  character  that  he  was  now  sent  into  Numidia.  * 
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was  tlien  prsBtor,  to  Jugurtha,  and  to  bring  him,  under 
guarantee  of  the  public  fait V,  to  Borne,  in  order  that,  by  the 
prince's  evidence,  the  miscondact  of  Scanrus  and  the  rest, 
whom  they  charged  with  having  taken  bribes,  might  more 
easily  be  made  manifest. 

During  the  course  of  these  proceedings  at  Eome,  those 
whom  Bestia  had  leffc  in  !Numidia  in  command  of  the  army, 
following  the  example  of  their  general,  had  been  guilty  of 
many  scandalous  transactions.  Some,  seduced  by  gold,  had 
restored  Jugurtha  his  elephants ;  others  had  sold  him  his 
deserters;  others  had  ravaged  the  lands  of  those  at  peace 
with  us ;  so  strong  a  spirit  of  rapacity,  like  the  contagion  of 
a  pestilence,  had  pervaded  the  breasts  of  all. 

Cassius,  when  the  measure  proposed  by  Memmius  had 
been  carried,  and  whilst  all  the  nobility  were  in  consterna- 
tion, set  out  on  his  mission  to  Jugurtha,  whom,  alarmed  as 
he  was,  and  despairing  of  his  fortune,  from  a  sense  of  guilt, 
he  admonished  "  that,  since  he  had  surrendered  himself  to 
the  Eomans,  he  had  better  make  trial  of  their  mercy  than 
their  power."  He  also  pledged  his  own  word,  which  Jugurtha 
valued  not  less  than  that  of  the  public,  for  his  safety.  Such, 
at  that  period,  was  the  reputation  of  Gassius. 

XXaTTT.  Jugurtha,  accordingly,  accompanied  Cassius  to 
Borne,  but  without  any  mark  of  royalty,  and  in  the  garb,  as 
much  as  possible,  of  a  suppliant^ ;  and,  though  he  felt  great 
confidence  on  his  own  part,  and  was  supported  by  aU  those 
through  whose  power  or  villany  he  had  accomplished  his  pro- 
jects, he  purchased,  by  a  vast  bribe,  the  aid  of  Caius  Bsebius, 
a  tribune  of  the  people,  by  whose  audacity  he  hoped  to  be 
protected  against  the  law,  and  against  all  harm. 

An  assembly  of  the  people  being  convoked,  Memmius, 
although  they  were  violently  exasperated  against  Jugurtha, 
(some  demanding  that  he  should  be  cast  into  prison,  others 
that,  unless  he  should  name  his  accomplices  in  guilt,  he  should 
be  put  to  deaths  according  to  the  usage  of  their  ancestors, 

>  Under  gnanuitee  of  the  public  faith]  Interpoaitd  Jide  pubHccL  See  Cat. 
47,  48.    So  a  littk  below,  ./Sdism  warn  mterpotdt,    Inierpeno  is  "  to  {dedge." 

~  XXXIIL  In  the  garb,-  as  much  as  possible,  of  a  suppliant]  CnUu  quam 
maxkn^  muerabUi,  *^  In  such  a  garb  as  accused  persons,  or  suppliants,  were 
accustomed  to  adopt,  when  they  wished  to  ezdte  compassion,  putting  on  a  mean 
dress,  and  allowing  thmr  hair  and  beard  to  grow."  Bunwuf. 
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aa  a  public  enemy),  yet,  regarding  rather  their  character  than 
their  resentment,  endeavoured  to  calm  their  turbulence  and 
mitigate  their  rage ;  and  assured  them  that,  as  far  as  depended 
on  him,  the  public  faith  should  not  be  broken.  At  length, 
when  silence  was  obtained,  he  brought  forward  Jugurtha,  and 
addressed  them.  He  detailed  the  misdeeds  of  Jugurtha  at 
Eome  and  in  Numidia,  and  set  forth  his  crimes  towards  his 
father  and  brothers ;  and  admonished  the  prince,  "  that  the 
Eoman  people,  though  they  were  well  aware  by  whose  sup- 
port and  agency  he  had  acted,  yet  desired  further  testimony 
irom  himself;  that,  if  he  disclosed  the  truth,  there  was  great 
hope  for  him  in  the  honour  and  clemency  of  the  Bomans ; 
but  if  he  concealed  it,  he  would  certainly  not  save  his  accom- 
plices, but  ruin  himself  and  his  hopes  for  ever." 

XXXIA^.  But  when  Memmius  had  concluded  his  speech, 
and  Jugurtha  was  expected  to  give  his  answer,  Caius  Bsebius, 
the  tribune  of  the  people,  whom  I  have  just  noticed  as  having 
been  bribed,  enjoined  the  prince  to  hold  his  peace^;  and 
though  the  multitude,  who  formed  the  assembly,  were 
desperately  enraged,  and  endeavoured  to  terrify  the  tribune 
by  outcries,  by  angry  looks,  by  violent  gestures,  and  by  every 
other  act  to  which  anger  prompts^,  his  audacity  was  at  last 

1  XXXIV.  Enjoined  the  prince  to  hold  his  peace]  A  single  tribune  might,  bj 
such  intervention,  offer  an  effcctoal  opposition  to  ahnost  anj  proceeding.  On  the 
great  power  of  the  tribunes,  see  Adam's  Rom.  Ant.,  nnder  the  head  **  Tribunes  of 
the  People." 

2  Every  other  act  to  which  anger  prompts]  Aim  omnibuSj  qua  vrajkri  amat. 
^*  These  words  have  given  rise  to  wonderful  hallucinations ;  for  Quintilian,  ix.,  3, 17, 
having  observed  that  many  expressions  of  Sallust  are  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  as 
Vulgus  crniat  fieri,  all  interpreters,  from  Cortins  downwards,  have  thought  that 
the  structure  of  Sallnst's  words  must  be  Greek,  and  have  taken  tnv,  in  this 
passage,  for  an  ablative,  and  qua  for  a  nominative  pIuraL  Gerlach  has  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  take  liberties  with  the  words  cited  by  Quintilian,  and  to  correct 
tiiem,  please  the  gods,  into  qua  in  wdgiu  amat  fieri.  But  how  could  there  have 
been  such  want  of  penetration  in  learned  critics,  such  deficiency  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  two  languages,  that,  when  the  imitation  of  the  Greek,  noticed  by  Quintilian, 
has  reference  merely  to  the  word  ^iXei,  CEfnot,  they  should  think  of  extending  it 
to  the  dependence  of  a  singular  verb  on  a  neuter  plural?  With  truth,  indeed, 
though  with  much  simplicity,  does  Gerlach  observe,  that  you  will  in  vain  seek  for 
instances  of  this  mode  of  expression  in  other  writers."  Kritziug,  IHetsch  agrees 
with  Kritzios ;  and  there  will,  I  hope,  be  no  further  doubt  that  that  qua  is  the  ac> 
cusative  and  ira  the  nominative ;  the  sense  being,  *^  which  anger  loves  or  desires  to 
be  done."  Another  mode  of  explanation  has  been  suggested;  namely,  to  under- 
stand rmiUiiudo  as  the  nominative  case  to  amaty  making  ira  the  ablative ;  but  this 
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triumphant.  The  people,  mocked  and  set  at  nought,  with- 
drew m>m  the  place  of  assembly ;  and  the  confidence  of  Ju- 
gurtha,  Bestia,  and  the  others,  whom  this  investigation  had 
alarmed,  was  greatly  augmented. 

XXXV.  There  was  at  this  period  in  Borne  a  certain  Nu- 
midian  named  Massiva,  &  son  of  Gulussa  and  grandson  of 
Masinissa,  who,  from  having  been,  in  the  dissensions  among 
the  princes,  opposed  to  Jugurtha,  had  been  obliged,  after  the 
surrender  of  Cirta  and  the  murder  of  Adherbal,  to  make  his 
escape  out  of  Africa.  Spurius  Albinus,  who  was  consul  with 
Quintus  Minucius  Bufus  the  year  after  Bestia,  prevailed  upon 
this  man,  as  he  was  of  the  family  of  Masinissa,  and  as  odium 
and  terror  hung  over  Jugurtha  for  his  crimes,  to  petition  the 
senate  for  the  kingdom  of  Numidia.  Albinus,  being  eager 
for  the  conduct  of  a  war,  was  desirous  that  affairs  should  be 
disturbed^,  rather  than  sink  into  tranquillity ;  especially  as, 
in  the  division  of  the  provinces,  Numidia  had  fallen  to  him- 
self, and  Macedonia  to  Minucius. 

When  Massiva  proceeded  to  carry  these  suggestions  into 
execution,  Jugurthk,  finding  that  he  had  no  sufficient  support 
in  his  friends,  as  a  sense  of  guilt  deterred  some,  and  evil 
report  or  timidity  others,  from  coming  forward  in  his  behalf, 
directed  Bomilcar,  his  most  attached  and  faithful  adherent, 
to  procure  by  the  aid  of  money,  by  which  he  had  already 
effected  so  much,  assassins  to  kill  Massiva;  and  to  do  it 
secretly  if  he  could ;  but,  if  secrecy  should  be  impossible,  to 
cut  him  off  in  any  way  whatsoever.  This  commission  Bomil- 
car soon  found  means  to  execute ;  and,  by  the  agency  of  men 
versed  in  such  service,  ascertained  the  direction  of  his  journeys, 
his  hours  of  leaving  home,  and  the  times  at  which  he  resorted 
to  particular  places^,  and,  when  all  was  ready,  placed  his 
assassins  in  ambush.  One  of  their  number  sprung  upon 
Massiva,  though  with  too  little  caution,  and  killed  him ;  but 
being  himself  caught,  he  made,  at  the  instigation  of  many, 

method  is  far  more  cambersome,  and  less  in  accordance  with  the  style  of  Sallast. 
The  words  qnoted  by  Quintilian  do  not  refer,  as  Cortius  erroneonsly  supposes,  to 
this  passage,  bat  to  some  part  of  Sallost's  works  that  is  now  lost. 

1  XXXV.  Should  be  disturbed]  Movere  is  the  reading  of  Cortius;  mooert  that 
of  most  other  editors,  in  conformity  with  most  of  the  MSS.  and  early  editions. 

2  The  times  at  which  he  resorted  to  particular  places]  Loca  tUque  tempora 
cuncta.  "  All  his  places  and  times."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sense  is 
what  1  have  given  in  the  text. 
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and  especially  of  Albinus  the  consul,  a  full  confestion.  Bo- 
milcar  was  accordingly  conunitted  for  trial,  though  ia.ther  on 
the  principles  of  reason  and  justice  than  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  nations^,  as  he  was  in  the  retinue  of  one  who  had 
come  to  Eome  on  a  pledge  of  the  public  £aith  for  his  safety. 
But  Jugurtha,  thou^  clearly  guilty  of  the  crime,  did  not 
cease  to  struggle  against  the  truth,  until  he  perceived  that 
the  infamy  of  the  deed  was  too  strong  for  his  interest  or  hia 
money.  For  which  reason,  although,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  proceedings^  he  had  given  fifty  of  his  friends  as  bail 
for  Bomilcar,  yet,  thinking  more  of  his  kingdom  than  of  the 
sureties,  he  sent  him  off  privately  into  Numidia;  for  he 
feared  that  if  such  a  man  should  be  executed,  his  other  sub- 
jects would  be  deterred  from  obeying  him^.  A  few  days 
after,  he  himself  departed,  having  been  ordered  by  the  senate 
to  quit  Italy.  But,  as  he  was  goin^  from  Borne,  he  ia  said, 
after  frequently  looking  back  on  it  m  silence,  to  have  at  last 
exclaimed,  "  That  it  was  a  venal  city,  and  would  soon  perish, 
if  it  could  but  find  a  purchaser* !" 
XXXVI.  The  war  being  now  renewed,  Albinus  hast^ied 

1  In  accordance  with  the  law  of  nations,  ^.]  As  the  public  futh  had  been 
pledged  to  Jngortba  for  his  security,  his  z«tinne  was  on  the  same  footing  as  that 
of  ambassadors,  the  persons  of  whose  attendants  are  considered  as  inviolable  as 
their  own,  as  long  as  they  commit  no  oSmoe  against  the  laws  of  the  eoontry  in 
which  they  are  resident.  If  any  snch  o£Eence  is  committed  by  an  attendant  of  an 
ambassador,  an  application  is  usually  made  by  the  government  to  the  ambassador 
to  deliver  him  up  for  trial.  Bomilcar  seems  to  have  been  apprehended  without 
any  application  having  been  made  to  Jugurtha;  as,  in  our  own  country,  the  Por- 
tuguese ambassador's  brother,  who  was  one  of  his  retmue,  was  apprehended  and 
executed  for  a  murder,  by  Oliver  Cromwell.  See,  on  tiiis  point,  Grotias  De  Jure 
BeU.  et  Pae.  zviiL,  8;  Vattel,  iv.,  9;  Bnrlamaqiii  on  Politic  Law,  part  iv., 
cb.  15.  Jugurtha,  says  Vattel,  should  have  given  up  Bomilcar ;  but  such  was  not 
Jugurtha's  object. 

2  At  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings]  In  priori  actione.  That  is,  when 
Bomilcar  was  apprehended  and  charged  with  the  murder. 

*  His  other  subjects  would  be  deterred  from  obeying  him]  RaUquot popuhris 
melui  mvaderet  parentU  nbL  ^'  Fear  of  obeying  him  should  take  possession  of  his 
other  subjects." 

*  That  it  was  a  venal  city,  ^]  Urbem  venaUm,  ^.  I  consider,  with  Gortius, 
that  this  is  the  proper  way  of  taking  these  words.  Some  would  render  them  0 
venal  ciiy^  ^c,  because  livy,  Epit  Ldv.,  has  0  urbem  venalem,  but  this  seems  to. 
require  that  the  verb  shouli  be  in  the  second  person ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in 
livy  we  should  either  eject  the  0  or  read  invenerit,  Floms,  iii.,  1,  gives  the 
words  in  the  same  way  as  Sallust 
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to  transport  proyisions,  money,  and  other  things  necessiUT 
for  the  army,  mto  Africa,  whither  he  himself  soon  followed, 
with  the  hope  that,  hefore  the  time  of  the  comitia,  which  was 
not  far  distant,  he  might  be  able,  by  an  engagement,  by  capi- 
tnlation,  or  by  some  other  method,  to  bring  the  contest  to  a 
conclusion.  Jugurtha,  on  the  other  hand,  tried  every  means 
of  protracting  the  war,  continually  inventing  new  causes 
fcwr  delay ;  at  one  time  he  promised  to  surrender,  at  another 
he  feigned  distrmst;  he  retreated  when  Albinus  attacked 
him,  and  then,  lest  his  men  should  lose  courage,  attacked  in 
return,  and  thus  amused  the  consul  with  alternate  procrasti- 
nations of  war  and  of  peace. 

There  were  some,  at  that  time,  who  thought  that  Albinus 
understood  Jugurtlm's  object,  and  who  believed  that  so  ready 
a  protraction  of  the  war, ,  after  so  much  haste  at  the  com- 
mencement, was  to  be  attributed  less  to  tardiness  than  to 
treachery.  However  this  might  be,  Albinus,  when  time  passed 
on,  and  the  day  of  the  comitia  approached,  left  his  brother 
Aulus  in  the  camp  as  propr»tor^,  and  returned  to  Eome. 

XXXVII.  The  republic,  at  this  time,  was  grievously  dis- 
tracted by  the  contentions  of  the  tribunes.  Two  of  them, 
Publius  LucuUus  and  Lucius  Annius,  were  struggling,  against 
the  wiU  of  their  colleagues,  to  prolong  their  term  of  office ;  and 
this  dispute  put  off  the  comitia  throughout  the  year^.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  delay,  Aulus,  who,  as  I  have  just  said,  was  left 
as  propr»tor  in  the  camp,  conceiving  hopes  either  of  finishing 
the  war,  or  of  extorting  money  from  Jugurtha  by  the  terror  of 
his  army,  drew  out  his  troops,  in  the  month  of  January,  from 
their  wmter-quarters  into  the  field,  and  by  forced  marches, 
during  severe  weather,  made  his  way  to  the  town  of  Sutiiul, 
where  Jugurtha's  treasures  were  deposited.  And  though 
this  place,  both  from  tiie  inclemency  of  the  season,  and  from 
its  advantageous  situation,  could  neither  be  taken  nor  be- 
sieged ;  for  around  its  walls,  which  were  built  on  the  edge  of 
a  steep  hilF,  a  marshy  plain,  flooded  by  the  rains  of  winter, 

1  XXXVl.  As  proprietor]  Pro  pratore.  With  tiie  poirer  of  Hefatenantr-ge- 
neral. 

s  XXXVII.  Thronghoat  the  year]  To^ut  emm.  That  is,  all  that  rem^uned  of 
the  year. 

'  On  the  edge  of  a  steep  hUl]  InprtBrupH  motOig  exfremo^  "  In  €x$remo  a 
scholiast  rightly  interprets  i»  marffme,^  GerUdi.    Cortius,  whom  Langitts  fd- 
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had  been  converted  into  a  lake ;  yet  Aulus,  either  as  a  feint 
to  strike  terror  into  Jngurtha,  or  blinded  by  avarice,  began 
to  move  forward  his  vine»^,  to  cast  up  a  rampart,  and  to 
hasten  all  necessary  preparations  for  a  siege. 

XXXVIII.  Jugurtha,  seeing  the  propraetor's  vanity  and 
ignorance,  artfuUy  strengthened  his  imatuation ;  he  sent  him, 
from  time  to  time,  deputies  with  submissive  messages,  whilst 
he  himself,  as  if  desirous  to  escape,  led  his  army  away 
through  woody  defiles  and  cross-roads.  At  length  he  suc- 
ceeded in  alluring  Aulus,  by  the  prospect  of  a  surrender  on 
conditions,  to  leave  Suthul,  and  pursue  him,  as  if  in  full  re- 
treat, into  the  remoter  parts  of  the  country.  Meanwhile,  by 
means  of  skilful  emissaries,  he  tampered  i^ht  and  day  with 
our  men,  and  prevailed  on  some  of  the  officers,  both  of  in- 
fantry and  cavahy,  to  desert  to  him  at  once,  and  upon  others 
to  quit  their  posts  at  a  given  signal,  that  their  defection 
might  thus  be  less  observed^.  Having  prepared  matters 
according  to  his  wishes,  he  suddenly  surrounded  the  camp  of 
Aulus,  in  the  dead  of  night,  with  a  vast  body  of  Nunudians. 
The  Eoman  soldiers  were  alarmed  with  an  imusual  distur- 
bance ;  some  of  them  seized  their  arms,  others  hid  themselves^ 
others  encouraged  those  that  were  afraid ;  but  consternation 
prevailed  everywhere;  for  the  number  of  the  enemy  waa 
great,  the  sky  was  thick  with  clouds  and  darkness,  the  danger 
was  indiscernible,  and  it  was  uncertain  whether  it  were  safer 
to  flee  or  to  remain.  Of  those  whom  I  have  just  mentioned 
as  being  bribed,  one  cohort  of  Ligurians,  with  two  troops  of 

lows,  considers  that  in  extremo  means  at  the  bottom ;  a  notion  which  Eritzins 
justly  condemns;  for,  as  Gerlach  asks,  what  would  that  hare  to  do  with  the 
strength  of  the  place?  Miiller  would  have  ns  believe  that  m  extremo  means  at 
the  top ;  but  if  Sallust  had  meant  to  say  that  the  city  was  at  the  top,  he  would 
hardly  have  chosen  the  word  extremtu  for  the  purpose.  Doubtless,  as  Gerlach 
observes,  the  city  was  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  was  broad  enough  to  hold  it; 
but  the  words  in  extremo  signify  that'the  walls  were  even  with  the  side  of  the  hill. 
Of  the  site  of  the  town  of  Suthul  no  traces  are  now  to  be  found. 

>  Vineie]  Defences  made  of  hurdles  or  other  wood,  and  often  covered  with  raw 
hides,  to  defend  the  soldiers  who  worked  the  battering-ram.  The  word  that  comes 
nearest  to  viaecB  in  our  language  is  mantelets.  Before  this  word,  in  many  editions, 
occurs  the  phrase  6b  thesattros  oppidipoiiundif  which  Cortius,  whom  I  follow,  omits. 

3  XXXVIII.  That  their  defection  might  thus  be  less  observed]  Ita  deUeta 
occidHorafore.  Cortius  transferred  these  words  to  this  place  from  the  end  of  the 
preceding  sentence;  Kritzius  and  Dietsch  have  restored  them  to  thdr  former 
place.    Gerlach  thinks  them  an  intruded  gloss. 
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Thracian  horse,  and  a  few  common  soldiers,  went  over  to 
Jtigurtlia;  and  the  chief  centurion^  of  the  third  legion 
allowed  the  enemy  an  entrance  at  the  very  post  which  he 
had  been  appointed  to  defend,  and  at  which  all  the  Numi- 
dians  poured  into  the  camp.  Our  men  fled  disgracefully,  the 
greater  part  having  thrown  away  their  arms,  and  took  pos- 
session of  a  neighbouring  hill.  Night,  and  the  spoil  of  the 
camp,  prevented  the  enemy  from  making  full  use  of  this 
victory.  On  the  following  day,  Jugurtha,  coming  to  a  con- 
ference with  Aulus,  told  him,  '^  that  though  he  held  him 
hemmed  in  by  famine  and  the  sword,  yet  that,  being  mindM 
of  human  vicissitudes,  he  would,  if  they  would  make  a  treaty 
witb  him,  allow  them  to  depart  uninjured;  only  that  they 
must  pass  under  the  yoke,  and  quit  Numidia  within  ten 
days.*'  These  terms  were  severe  and  ignominious ;  but,  as 
death  was  the  alternative^,  peace  was  concluded  as  Jugurtha 
desired. 

XXXIX.  When  this  affair  was  made  known  at  Eome, 
consternation  and  dismay  pervaded  the  city ;  some  were  con- 
cerned for  the  glory  of  the  republic ;  others,  ignorant  of 
war,  trembled  for  tlieir  liberty.  But  all  were  indignant  at 
Aulus,  and  especially  those  who  had  often  been  distinguished 
in  the  fleld,  because,  with  arms  in  his  hands,  he  had  sought 
safety  in  disgrace  rather  than  in  resistance.  The  consul 
Albinus,  apprehending,  from  the  delinquency  of  his  brother, 

1  Tlie  chief  oentarion]  CeiUurio  primi  pUi.  There  were  sixty  centarions  in  a 
Roman  legion ;  the  one  here  meant  was  the  first,  or  oldest,  centurion  of  the  Triarii, 
or  Pilani. 

3  As  death  was  the  altemative]  Quia  mortU  metu  mutabant.  Neither  mana- 
scripts  nor  critics  are  agreed  about  this  passage.  Cortius,  from  a  suggestion  of 
Pakaerins,  adopted  fmOabant;  most  other  editors  haye  mutabamituT ;  but  both  are 
to  be  taken  in  the  same  sense ;  for  mfutabant  is  equivalent  to  imutabant  te,  Gortins^s 
interpretation  appears  the  most  eligible :  '*  Permutabantur  cum  metuendft  morte,'' 
f.  e.  there  were  those  conditions  on  one  side,  and  death  on  the  other,  and  if  they 
did  not  accept  the^nditions,  they  must  die.  Eritzius  fancifully  and  strangely 
interpretSf  j)rop<0r  rnorUa  metum  te  mutabant,  i.  e.  alia  vid^KuUur  atque  erant^ 
or  the  acceptance  of  the  terms  appeared  excusable  to  the  soldiers,  because  they 
were  threatened  with  death  if  they  did  not  accept  thera.  It  is  worth  while  to 
notice  the  variety  of  readings  exhibited  in  the  manuscripts  collated  by  Cortius: 
ten  exhibit  nwtabaittitur ;  three,  mmitabainlwr ;  three,  mti2to(anftfr ;  three,  tene- 
hantur;  one,  tenebatur;  one,  cogebaniw;  one,  cogdmtur;  one,  angusl^oibantw ; 
one,  urgebantur ;  and  one,  morHs  metuebant  pericula.  There  is  also,  he  adds,  m 
some  copies,  nutabemtj  which  the  Bipont  editors  and  MiUler  absurdly  adopted. 

K 
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odium  aad  danger  to  himself,  consulted  the  seni&te  on  the 
treat]^  which  had  been  made,  but,  at  the  same  time,  raiaed 
recruits  for  the  army,  sent  for  auxiliaries  to  the  allies  and 
Latins,  and  made  general  preparations  for  war.  The  senate, 
as  was  just,  decreed,  '^  that  no  treaty  could  be  made  without 
their  own  consent  and  that  of  the  people.'* 

The  consul,  though  he  was  hindered  by  the  influence  «f 
the  tribunes  from  taking  with  him  the  force  which  he  had 
raised,  set  out  in  a  few  days  for  the  province  of  Africa^  where 
the  whole  army,  being  withdrawn,  according  to  the  agree* 
ment,  from  Numidia^  had  gone  into  winter-quarters.  When 
he  arriyed  there,  although  he  longed  to  pursue  Jugurtha,  and 
diminish  the  odium  that  had  fiillen  on  his  brother,  yet,  whim 
he  saw  the  state  of  the  troops,  whom,  besides  the  flight  and 
relaication  of  discipline,  licenlaousness  and  debauchery  had 
corrupted,  he  determined,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case^,  to  attempt  nothing. 

XL.  At  Some,  in  the  mean  time,  Caius  Mamilius  Lime- 
tanus,  one  of  the  tribunes,  proposed  that  the  people  should 
pass  a  bill  for  instituting  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
those  by  whose  influence  Jugurtha  had  set  at  nought  the 
decrees  of  the  senate,  as  weU  as  of  those  who,  whether  aa 
ambassadors  or  commanders,  had  received  money  from  him, 
or  who  had  restored  to  him  his  elephants  and  deserters,  or  had 
made  any  compacts  with  the  enemy  relative  to  peace  or  war. 
To  this  bill  some,  who  were  conscious  of  guilt,  and  others, 
who  apprehended  danger  from  the  jealousy  of  parties,  secretly 
raised  obstructions  tm'ough  the  agency  of  friends,  and  espe- 
cially of  men  among  the  Latins  and  Italian  allies^,  since  they 
could  not  openly  resist  it,  without  admitting  that  these  and 
similar  practices  met  their  approbation.  But  as  to  the 
people,  it  is  incredible  what  eagerness  they  displayed,  and 
with  what  spirit  they  approved,  voted,  and  passed  the  bill, 
though  rather  from  hatred  to  the  nobility,  against  whom 

1  XXXIX.  Under  ftU  the  cirenmstaneeB  of  the  case]  Exccpidrarum,  From 
the  niixnber  of  things  which  he  had  to  consider. 

3  XL.  The  Latins  and  Italian  allies]  Per  homines  nomims  Latim,  ti  todos 
ItdUcot.  "  The  right  of  voting  was  not  extended  to  all  the  Latin  people  till 
A.U.C.  664,  and  the  Italian  allies  did  not  obtain  it  till  some  yeais  afterwaids." 
KrUanM.  So  that  at  this  period,  which  was  twenty  years  earlier,  their  infloance 
coold  only  be  employed  in  an  underhand  way.  Compare  c.  42. 
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theee  severe  measures  were  directed,  than  from  eoncem  for 
the  republic ;  so  violent  waa  the  fury  of  party. 

Whilst  the  rest  of  the  delinquents  were  in  trepidation, 
Marcus  Scaurus^,  whom  I  have  previously  noticed  as  Bestia's 
lieutenant,  contnved,  amidst  the  exultanon  of  the  populace, 
the  dismay  of  his  own  party,  and  the  continued  agitation  in 
the  city,  to  have  himself  elected  one  of  the  three  commis- 
sioners who  were  appointed  by  the  bill  of  Mamilius  to  carry 
it  into  execution.  But  the  investigation,  notwithstanding, 
was  conducted^  with  great  rigour  and  violence,  under  the  in- 
flu^ice  of  common  rumour  and  popular  caprice ;  for  the  inso- 
lence of  success,  which  had  often  distinguished  the  nobility, 
OB  this  occasion  characterised  the  people. 

XLI.  The  prevalence  of  parties  among  the  people,  and  of 
factions  in  the  senate,  and  of  all  evil  practices  attendant  on 
them,  had  its  origin  at  Bome,  a  few  years  before,  during  a 
period  of  tranquiluty,  and  amidst  the  abundance  of  aU  that 
mankind  regard  as  desirable.  For,  before  the  destruction  of 
Carthage,  the  senate  and  people  managed  the  affairs  of  the 
republic  with  mutual  moderation  and  forbearance;  there 
were  no  contests  among  the  citizens  for  honour  or  ascen- 
dancy ;  but  the  dread  of  an  enemy  kept  the  state  in  order. 
When  that  fear,  however,  was  removed  firom  their  minds, 
licentiousness  and  pride,  evils  which  prosperity  loves  to 
foster,  immediately  began  to  prevail ;  and  thus  peace,  which 
they  had  so  eagerly  desired  in  adversity,  proved,  when  they 
had  obtained  it,  more  grievous  and  fatal  than  adversity  itseli. 
The  patricians  carried  their  authority,  and  the  people  their 
liberty,  to  excess;  every  man  took,  snatched,  and  seized^ 
what  he  could.  There  was  a  complete  division  into  two 
factions,  and  the  republic  was  torn  in  pieces  between  them. 

1  Marcns  Scaurus]  See  c  15.  That  he  was  appointed  on  this  occasion,  is  an 
evident  proof  of  his  commanding  influence. 

2  Bnt  the  investigation,  notwithstanding,  was  condncted,  ^c]  Sed  qucBsHo 
exercUa,  ^c,  Scanrns,  it  is  probaUe,  did  what  he  conld  to  mitigate  the  violence 
of  the  proceedings.  Cicero,  however,  says  that  Cains  Galba  a  sacerdosj  with  four 
consuktreej  Bestia,  Cains  Cato,  Albinns,  and  Opimins,  were  condemned  and  exiled 

.  by  this  law  of  Mamilius.   See  Brut  c.  34. 

«  XLI.  Took,  snatched,  and  seized]  Ducere,  trakere,  rapere,  "  Ducere  con- 
veys the  notion  of  cunning  and  fraud ;  trahere  of  some  degree  of  force ;  rapere  of 
open  tioieiiee.'*  MvOitT,  The  words  chiefly  refer  to  offices  in  the  state,  as  is  appa- 
rent from  what  follows. 

z2 
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Yet  the  nobility  still  maintained  an  ascendancy^  by  conspir- 
ing together ;  for  the  strength  of  the  people,  being  disunited 
and  dispersed  among  a  multitude,  was  less  able  to  exert  itself. 
Things  we^  accordingly  directed,  both  at  home  and  in  the 
field,  by  the  will  of  a  small  number  of  men,  at  whose  dis- 
posal were  the  treasury,  the  proyinces,  offices,  honours,  and 
triumphs ;  while  the  people  were  oppressed  with  military  ser- 
vice and  with  poverty,  and  the  generals  divided  the  spoils  of 
war  with  a  few  of  their  friends.  The  parents  and  children 
of  the  soldiers^,  meantime,  if  they  chanced  to  dwell  near  a 
powerful  neighbour,  were  driven  from  their  homes.  Thus 
avarice,  leagued  with  power,  disturbed,  violated,  and  wasted 
everything,  without  moderation  or  restraint;  disregarding 
alike  reason  and  religion,  and  rushing  headlong,  as  it  were,  to 
its  own  destruction.  For  whenever  anj  arose  among  the 
nobility^,  who  preferred  true  glory  to  unjust  power,  the  state 
was  immediately  in  a  tumult,  and  civil  discord  spread  with  as 
much  disturbance  as  attends  a  convulsion  of  the  earth. 

XLII.  Thus  when  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus,  whose 
forefathers  had  done  much  to  increase  the  power  of  the  state 
in  the  Funic  and  other  wars,  began  to  vindicate  the  liberty 
of  the  people,  and  to  expose  the  misconduct  of  the  few,  the 
nobility,  conscious  of  guilt,  and  seized  with  alarm,  endea- 

^  The  parents  and  children  of  the  soldiers,  ^.] 
Qnid  qnod  usqne  prozipaos 

Beyellis  a^  tenninoe,  et  ultra 
Limites  clientinm 

Salisavaras?    Pellitor  patemos 
In  sinn  ferens  deos 
£t  uxor  et  vir,  sordidosqne  natos. 

Ear,  Od^  il,  18. 

What  can  this  impions  aVrice  stay  ? 
Their  sacred  landmarks  torn  away, 
Yon  plnnge  mto  jonr  neighbour's  gronnds, 
And  overleap  yonr  client*8  bounds. 
Helpless  the  wife  and  husband  flee, 
And  in  their  arms,  ezpeird  by  thee,  » 
Their  household  gods,  adored  in  vain, 
Their  in&nts,  too,  a  sordid  tram. 

Francit. 
^  Among  the  nobility]  Ex  nobSitate,  Gortius  injudiciously  omits  these  words. 
The  reference  is  to  the  GracchL 
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Toured,  sometiines  by  means  of  the  allies  and  Latins^,  and 
sometiines  by  means  of  tbe  equestrian  order,  whom  the  hope 
of  coalition  with  the  patricians  had  detached  from  the  people, 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Gracchi ;  and  nrst 
they  killed  Tiberius,  and  a  few  years  after  Caius,  who  pur- 
sued the  same  measures  as  his  brother,  the  one  when  he  was 
tribune,  and  the  other  when  he  was  one  of  a  triumvirate  for 
settling  colonies ;  and  with  them  they  cut  off  Marcus  Fulyius 
Flaccus.  In  the  Gracchi,  indeed,  it  must  be  allowed  that, 
from  their  ardom*  for  victory,  there  was  not  sufficient  pru- 
dence. But  to  a  reasonable  man  it  is  more  agreeable  to 
submit^  to  injustice  than  triumph  over  it  by  improper  means. 
The  nobility,  however,  using  their  victory  with  wanton  ex- 
travagance, exterminated  niunbers  of  men  by  the  sword  or 
by  exile,  yet  rather  increased,  for  the  time  to  come,  the 
dread  with  which  they  were  regarded,  than  their  real  power. 
Such  proceedings  have  often  ruined  powerftd  states ;  for  of 
two  parties,  each  strives  to  suppress  the  other  by  any  means 
whatever,  and  to  take  vengeance  with  undue  severity  on  the 
vanquished. 

But  were  I  to  attempt  to  treat  of  the  animosities  of 
parties,  and  of  the  morals  of  the  state,  with  minuteness  of 
detail,  and  suitably  to  the  vastness  of  the  subject,  time 
would  fail  me  sooner  than  matter.  I  therefore  return  to  my 
subject. 

aLIII.  After  the  treaty  of  Aulus,  and  the  disgraceful 
flight  of  our  army,  Quintus  Metellus  and  Marcus  Silanus, 
the  consuls  elect,  divided  the  provinces  between  them ;  and 
Numidia  fell  to  Metellus,  a  man  of  energy,  and,  though  an 

1  By  means  of  the  allies  and  Latins]   See  on,  c.  40. 

2  But  to  a  reasonable  man  it  is  more  agreeable  to  submit,  ^.]  8ed  bono  vinei 
taiku  ett,  qvam  mah  more  injuriam  vincere.  Bono,  sc.  vtro.  "  That  is,  if  the 
nobility  had  been  tralj  worthy  characters,  they  would  rather  have  yielded  to  the 
Gracchi,  than  have  revenged  any  wrong  that  they  had  received  from  them,  in  an 
unprincipled  manner."  Dietsch,  Thus  this  is  a  reflexion  on  the  nobles ;  in  which 
notion  of  the  passage  Allen  concurs  with  Dietsch.  Others,  as  Cortius,  think  it  a 
reflection  on  the  too  great  violence  of  the  Gracchi.  The  brevity  with  which 
Sallust  had  expressed  himself  makes  it  difficult  to  decide.  Eritzins,  who  thinks 
that  the  remark  is  in  praise  of  the  Gracchi,  supplies  the  ellipse  thus :  "  Sane  con- 
cedi  debet  Gracchis  non  satis moderatum  animum  fuisse ;  qua  res.ipsis adeo  irUe^ 
riium  aUidit;  sed  tie  quoque  egregii  viri  putandi  sunt;  nam  bono  vinci,**  ^. 
Lang^ns  and  Bumouf  join  bono  with  more,  but  do  not  differ  much  in  their  inter- 
pretations of  the  passage  from  that  given  by  Dietsch. 
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opponent  of  the  popular  party,  yet  of  a  charactenmiformly 
irreproachable^.  He,  as  soon  as  he  entered  on  his  office, 
regarded  all  other  things  as  common  to  himself  and  his 
coUeague^,  but  directed  his  chief  attention  to  the  war  which 
he  was  to  conduct.  Distrusting,  therefore,  the  old  army, 
he  began  to  raise  new  troops,  to  procure  auxiliaries  from  all 
parts,  aud  to  provide  arms,  horses,  and  other  military  requi- 
sites, besides  provisions  in  abundance,  and  everything  else 
which  was  likely  to  be  of  use  in  a  war  varied  in  its  character, 
and  demanding  great  resources.  To  assist  in  accomplishing 
these  objects,  the  allies  and  Latios,  by  the  appointment  of 
the  senate,  and  different  princes^  of  their  own  accord,  sent 
supplies ;  and  the  whole  s1»,te  exerted  itself  in  the  cause  with 
the  greatest  zeal.  Having  at  length  prepared  and  arranged 
eveiything  according  to  his  wishes,  Meteflus  set  out  for  Nu- 
midia,  attended  with  sanguine  expectations  on  the  part  of  Iris 
fellow-citizens,  not  only  because  of  his  other  excellent  quali- 
ties, but  especially  because  his  mind  was  proof  against  gold ; 
for  it  was  through  the  avarice  of  our  commanders,  that, 
down  to  this  period,  our  affairs  in  Numidia  had  been  ruined, 
and  those  of  the  enemy  rendered  prosperous. 

XLIV.  When  he  arrived  in  Africa,  the  command  of  the 
army  was  resigned  to  him  by  Albinus,  the  proconsul* ;  but 
it  was  an  army  spiritless  and  unwarlike ;  incapable  of  en- 
countering either  danger  or  fatigue ;  more  ready  with  the 
tongue  than  with  the  sword;  accustomed  to  plunder  our 
allies,  while  itself  was  the  prey  of  the  enemy ;  unchecked  by 
discipline,  and  void  of  all  regard  to  its  character.     The  new 

'  XLni.  Of  a  character  tmiformly  irreproachable]  FamA  tamen  ijequabiU  et 
inviolcUd.    JEquabUis  is  uniform,  always  the  same,  keeping  an  even  tenor. 

2  Regarded  all  other  things  as  common  to  himself  and  his  ooUeagnel  AUa 
omnia  sibi  cum  coUegd  ratus.  '■^  Other  matters,  unconnected  with  the  war  against 
Jagnrtha,  he  thought  that  he  would  have  to  manage  in  conjunction  with  his  col- 
league, and  that,  consequently,  he  might  give  but  partial  attention  to  them;  but 
that  the  war  in  Numidia  was  committed  to  his  sole  care."  Cortka.  Other  inter- 
pretations of  these  words  have  been  suggested  ;  but  thej  are  fanciful,  and 
unworthy  of  notice. 

*  Princes]  Reges.  Who  these  were,  the  commentators  have  not  attempted  to 
conjecture. 

^  XLIV.  By  Spurius  Albinus,  the  proconsul]  A  Spuria  Albi$u>  proooHSuk.. 
This  is  the  general  reading.  Cortius  has,  Spurii  Albirdpro  consule,  with  which 
we  may  understand  agenUs  or  vmperanlM^  but  can  hardly  believe  it  to  be  what 
Sallust  wrote.    Kritzius  reads,  Spurii  AJhim  prooonmUi, 
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general,  accordingly,  felt  more  anxiety  from  the  corrupt 
morals  of  thejnen,  than  confidence  or  hope  from  their  num- 
bers. He  determined,  however,  though  the  delay  of  the 
oomitia  had  shortened  his  summer  campaign,  and  though  he 
knew  his  countrymen  to  be  anxious  for  the  result  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, not  to  commence  operations,  until,  by  a  revivi  of 
the  old  discipline,  he  had  brought  the  soldiers  to  bear  fatigue. 
For  Albinus,  dispirited  by  the  disaster  of  his  brother  Aulus 
and  his  army,  and  having  resolved  not  to  leave  the  province 
during  the  portion  of  the  summer  that  he  was  to  command, 
had  kept  the  soldiers,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  stationary 
camp^,  except  when  stench,  or  want  of  forage,  obliged  them 
to  remove.  But  neither  had  the  camp  been  fortified^  nor  the 
watches  kept,  acc<ording  to  military  usage;  every  one  had 
been  allowed  to  leave  his  post  when  he  pleased.  The  camp- 
followers,  mingled  with  tiie  soldiers,  wandered  about  day 
and  night,  ravaging  the  country,  robbing  the  houses,  and 
Yjing  with  each  other  in  carrying  off  cattle  and  slaves,  which 
they  exchanged  with  traders  for  foreign  wine^  and  other 
luxuries;  they  even  sold  the  com,  which  was  given  them 
from  the  public  store,  and  bought  bread  from  day  to  day ; 
and,  in  a  word,  whatever  abominations,  arising  from  idleness 
and  licentiousness,  can  be  expressed  or  imagined,  and  even 
more,  were  to  be  seen  in  that  army, 

XLY.  But  I  am  assured  that  Metellus,  in  these  difficult 
circumstances,  no  less  than  in  his  operations  against  the 
enemj,  proved  himself  a  great  and  wise  man;  so  just  a 
medium  did  he  observe  between  an  affectation  of  popularity 
and    an    excessive    enforcement  of   discipline.      His  first 

1  In  a  stationary  camp]  SUUhis  oattris.  In  contradistinctioii  to  that  which 
tlie  Boldiers  formed  at  the  end  of  a  day*s  march. 

*  Bnt  neither  had  the  camp  been  fortified,  ^.]  Sod  neque  munidHmtur  ea 
(8C.  castra),  neque  more'  mUitari  vigQia  deducebomtuir,  "  The  words  sed  neque 
ffittfite&onAir  ea  are  wanting  in  ahnost  all  the  manuscripts,  as  well  as  in  all  the 
editions,  except  that  of  Cjprianns  Popma."  Kritzius.  Gerlach,  however,  had, 
previonslj  to  Eritz,  inserted  them  in  his  text,  though  in  brackets ;  for  he  supposed 
them  to  be  a  mere  conjecture  of  some  scribe,  who  was  not  satisfied  with  a  single 
neque.  But  they  have  been  found  in  a  codex  of  Fronto,  bj  Angelo  Mai,  and  have 
accordingly  been  received  as  genuine  by  Kritz  and  Dietsch.  Pettier  and  Bumouf 
have  omitted  the  ea,  thinking,  I  suppose,  that  in  such  a  position  it  could  hardly 
be  Sallust's ;  but  the  verb  requires  a  nominative  case  to  prevent  it  from  being 
referred  to  the  following  vigUicB, 

'  Foreign  wine]  Vino  advectitio.  Imported.  Africa  does  not  abound  in  wine. 
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measure  was  to  remove  incentiyes  to  idleness,  by  a  general 
order  that  no  one  should  sell  bread,  or  any  other  dressed 
provisions,  in  the  camp ;  that  no  sutlers  should  follow  the 
army ;  and  that  no  common  soldier  should  have  a  servant,  or 
beast  of  burden,  either  in  the  camp  or  on  a  march.  He 
made  the  strictest  regulations,  too,  with  regard  to  other 
things^.  He  moved  his  camp  daily,  exercising  the  soldiers 
by  marches  across  the  country ;  he  fortified  it  with  a  ram- 
part and  a  trench,  exactly  as  ii*  the  enemy  had  been  at  hand ; 
he  placed  numerous  sentinels^  by  night,  and  went  the  rounds 
with  his  officers ;  and,  when  the  army  was  on  the  march,  he 
would  be  at  one  time  in  the  front,  at  another  in  the  rear, 
and  at  another  in  the  centre,  to  see  that  none  quitted  their 
ranks,  that  the  men  kept  close  to  their  standards,  and  that 
every  soldier  carried  his  provisions  and  his  arms.  Thus  by 
preventing  rather  than  punishing  irregularities,  he  in  a  short 
time  rendered  his  army  effective. 

XL VI.  Jugurtha,  meantime,  having  learned  from  his 
emissaries  how  Metellus  was  proceeding,  and  having  heard, 
when  he  was  in  Eome,  of  the  integrity  of  the  consul's  char 
racter,  began  to  despair  of  his  plans,  and  at  length  actually 
endeavoured  to  effect  a  capitm&tion.  He  therefore  sent 
deputies  to  the  consul  with  proposals  of  submission,  stipu- 
lating only  for  his  own  Hfe  aud  that  of  his  children,  and 
offering  to  surrender  everything  else  to  the  Bomans.  But 
Metellus  had  already  learned  b;^  experience,  that  the  Nu- 
midians  were  a  faithless  race,  oi  unsettled  disposition,  and 
fond  of  change ;  and  he  accordingly  applied  himself  to  each 
of  the  deputies  separately,  and  after  gradually  sounding 
them,  and  finding  them  proper  instruments  for  his  purpose, 
prevailed  on  them,  by  large  promises,  to  deliver  ^gurtha 
into  his  hands ;  bringing  him  alive,  if  they  could,  or  dead, 
if  to  take  him  alive  should  be  impracticable.  In  public, 
however,  he  directed  that  such  an  answer  should  be  given  to 
the  king  as  would  be  agreeable  to  his  wishes. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  he  led  the  army,  which  was  now 

1  XLV.  With  regard  to  other  things]  CoBteris,  Cortios,  whom  Gerlach  follows, 
considers  this  word  as  referring  to  the  men  or  officers;  but  Kritzins  and  Dietsch, 
with  better  judgment,  understand  rebus. 

2  Numerous  sentinek]  Vigilias  crebnu.  At  short  intervals,  says  Kritziua,  firom 
each  other. 
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vigorous  and  resolute,  into  Numidia,  where,  instead  of  any 
appearance  of  war,  be  found  the  cottages  full  of  people,  and  the 
cattle  and  labourers  in  the  fields,  whUe  the  officers  of  Jugur- 
tha  came  from  the  towns  and  villages^  to  meet  him,  offering 
to  supply  him  with  com,  to  convey  provisions  for  him,  and 
to  do  whatever  might  be  required  of  them.  Metellus,  not- 
withstanding, made  no  diminution  in  the  caution  with  which 
he  marched,  but  kept  as  much  on  the  defensive  as  if  an 
enemy  had  been  at  hand ;  and  he  despatched  scouts  to  ex- 
plore the  country,  thinking  that  these  signs  of  submission 
were  but  pretence,  and  that  the  Numidians  were  watching 
an  opportunity  for  treachery.  He  himself,  with  some  light- 
armed  cohorts,  and  a  select  body  of  slingers  and  archers, 
advanced  always  in  the  front;  while  Caius  Marius,  his  lieu- 
tenant-general, at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  had  charge  of  the 
rear.  The  auxiliaiy  horse,  distributed  among  the  tribunes 
of  the  legions  and  prefects  of  the  cohorts,  he  placed  on  the 
flanks,  so  that,  witn  the  aid  of  the  light  troops  mixed  with 
them,  they  might  repel  the  enemy  wherever  an  approach 
shoidd  be  made.  For  such  was  the  subtlety  of  Jugurtha, 
and  such  his  knowledge  of  .the  country  and  the  art  of  war, 
that  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  was  more  formidable  absent 
or  present,  offering  peace  or  threatening  hostilities. 

XLVII.  There  lay,  not  fer  from  the  route  which  Metellus 
was  pursuing,  a  city  of  the  Niunidians  named  Vaga,  the 
most  celebrated  place  for  trade  in  the  whole  kingdom,  in 
which  many  Italian  merchants  were  accustomed  to  reside 
and  traffic.  Here  the  consul,  to  try  the  disposition  of  the 
inhabitants,  and,  should  they  allow  him,  to  take  advantage  of 
the  situation  of  the  place*,  established  a  garrison,  and  ordered 

1  LXVI.  Villages]  Mapalibui,  See  c.  xviii.  The  word  is  here  used  for  a  col- 
lection of  huts,  a  Tillage. 

2  XLVII.  Here  the  consul,  to  try  the  disposition  of  the  inhahitants,  and,  should 
they  allow  him,  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  of  the  place,  ^.]  Hue  consul^ 
tknul  tentandi  graiid,  et  ti  paterentvr^  opportunUcais  loci,  prcendium  impomt. 
This  is  a  hcus  vexatissimusj  about  which  no  editor  has  satisfied  himself.  I  have 
deserted  Cortius  and  followed  Dietsch,  who  seems  to  have  settled  the  passage,  on 
the  basis  of  Havercamp*8  text,  with  more  judgment  than  any  other  commentator. 
Cortius  read,  Hvc  contvl,  smvl  tmUmdi  graUd,  si  paterent  opportumUUes  loci, 
^.,  taldng  opportunitates  in  the  sense  of  muni^ionef,  *Mefences;'*  but  would  Sal- 
lust  have  said  that  MeteQui  put  a  garrison  intkeplacej  to  try  if  its  defences  woM 
it  open  to  himf    Havercamp^s  rradiog  is,  simul  tentandi  gratid,  et  sipatereniur 
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the  people  to  furnish  him  with  com,  and  other  necessaries 
for  war ;  thinking,  as  circumstances  indeed  suggested,  that 
the  concourse  of  merchants,  and  firequent  arriyal  of  sup- 
plies^, would  add  strength  to  his  army,  and  further  the  plans 
which  he  had  alreadj  formed. 

In  the  midst  of  these  proceedings,  Jugurtha,  with  extraor- 
dinary earnestness^,  sent  deputies  to  sue  for  peace,  offering 
to  resign  everything  to  Metellus,  except  his  own  life  and  that 
of  his  children.  These,  like  the  former,  the  consul  first 
seduced  to  treachery,  and  then  sent  back ;  the  peace  which 
Jugurtha  asked,  he  neither  granted  nor  refused,  but  waited, 
during  these  delays,  the  performance  of  the  deputies' 
promises. 

XLYin.  Jugurtha,  on  comparing  the  words  of  Metellus 
with  his  actions,  perceived  that  he  was  assailed  with  his  own 
artifices  ;  for  though  peace  was  offered  him  in  words,  a  most 
vigorous  war  was  in  reality  pursued  against  him ;  one  of  his 
siTongest  cities  was  wrested  firom  him ;  his  country  was  ex- 
plored by  the  enemy,  and  the  affections  of  hiB  subjects 
alienated.  Being  compelled,  therefore,  by  the  necessity  of 
circumstances,  he  resolved  to  try  the  fortune  of  a  battle. 
Having,  with  this  view,  informed  himself  of  the^  exact  route 
of  the  enemy,'  and  hoping  for  success  from  the  advantage 
of  the  ground,  he  collected  as  large  a  force  of  every  kind  as 

opporiumtates  loci,  ^c.  Palmerios  coDJectnred  simtd  terUandi  gra^  »  pa- 
tereatur;  et  opportumtate  loci,  which  Gerlach  and  Kritzins  adopt,  except  that 
they  change  the  place  of  the  et,  and  pat  it  before  si,  Allen  thinks  that  he  has 
amended  the  passage  by  reading  Hue  contuL,  simid  npaterentur  tenUmdi,  et  op' 
portunitaiis  lod,  graHd ;  bnt  this  conjecture  is  liable  to  simikr  objection  with  that 
of  Cortios.  Other  varieties  of  reading  it  is  needless  to  notice.  Bat  it  is  observable 
that  foar  manascripts,  as  Eritzios  remarks,  have  propter  opportumitates,  which 
led  me  long  ago  to  suppose  that  the  tnie  reading  must  be  sinwi  tenUmdi  gratid, 
simid  propter  opporttmitates  loci.  Simui  propter  might  easily  have  been  cor- 
rupted into  «ij>a<er£n4tr. 

1  Frequent  arrival  of  supplies]  Commeatum,  "  Fmmenti  et  omniom  rerom, 
quarum  in  bello  usus  est,  largam  copiam.*'  Kriteius.  I  follow  the  text  of  Cortios, 
(retaining  the  words  Juvaturum  exercitum)  which  Eritzios  sufficientiy  justifies. 
There  is  a  variety  of  readings,  but  all  moch  the  same  in  sense. 

*  Extraordinary  earnestness]  Impensivs  modo,  Cortios  and  Eritzios  interpret 
this  modo  as  tiie  ablative  case  of  modus ;  i.  e.  quam  ntodus  erat,  or  supra  snodum ; 
but  Bietsch  and  Bumouf  question  the  propriety  of  this  interpretation,  and  con- 
sider the  modo  to  be  the  same  as  that  in  tantummodo,  dmnmodo^  &c  The  same 
expression  occurs  again  in  c.  75. 
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he  could,  and,  marching  by  crosB-roads,  got  in  adyance  of 
Metellus's  army. 

There  was,  in  that  part  of  Nmnidia,  of  which,  on  the  divi- 
sion of  the  kingdom,  Adherbal  had  become  possessor,  a  river 
named  Muthul,  flowing  firom  the  south ;  and,  about  twenty 
miles  £rom  it,  was  a  range  of  mountains  running  parallel  with 
the  stream^,  wild  a^d  uncultivated;  but  from  the  centre 
of  it  stretched  a  kind  of  hill,  reaching  to  a  vast  distance, 
covered  with  wild  olives,  myrtles,  and  other  trees,  such  as 
grow  in  a  dry  and  sandy  soil.  The  plain,  which  lay  be- 
tween the  mountains  and  the  Muthul,  was  uninhabited  from 
want  of  water,  except  the  parts  bordering  on  the  river,  which 
were  planted  with  ^es,  and  full  of  cattle  and  inhabitants. 

XLIK.  On  this  hill,  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  stretch- 
ing in  a  transverse  direction^,  Jugurtha  took  post  with  his 
line  drawn  out  to  a  great  length.  The  command  of  the  ele- 
phants, and  of  part  of  the  infantry,  he  committed  to  Bomil- 
car,  and  gave  him  instructions  how  to  act.  He  himself,  with 
the  whole  of  the  cavalry  and  the  choicest  of  the  foot,  took  his 
station  nearer  to  the  range  of  mountains.  Gi^en,  riding  round 
among  the  several  squadrons  and  battalions,  he  exhorted  and 
conjured  them  to  call  to  mind  their  former  prowess  and 
trinmphs,  and  to  defend  themselves  and  their  country  from 
Eoman  rapacity ;  saying  that  they  would  have  to  engage 

1 XLVIIL  Brnming  parallel  with  the  stream]  Tractupa/ri.    It  may  be  well  to 
lUnstrate  this  and  the  following  chapter  bj  a  copy  of  the  lines  which  Gortius  has 
dniwn,  "  to  excite,"  as  he  says,  *'  the  imagination  of  his  readers  :** 
River  Mnthnl,  flowmg  irom  the  sonth. 

3 
u 

•  North.  "3  ^  ^  ♦ 


Bange  of  hills,  parallel 


1^3 


with  the  Mathol. 


*XLIX.  In  a  transverse  direction]  Tranttferso  Uinere.    It  lay  on  the  flank  of 
the  Romans  as  they  marched  towards  the  river,  m  dexUro  latere^  c.  49,^ 
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witb  those  whom  they  had  already  conquered  and  sent  under 
the  yoke,  and  that,  though  their  commander  was  changed, 
there  was  no  alteration  in  their  spirit.  He  added,  that  he 
had  provided  for  his  men  everything  becoming  a  general ; 
that  he  had  chosen  the  higher  ground,  where  they,  being 
well  acquiainted  with  the  country^,  would  contend  with  adver- 
saries ignorant  of  it;  nor  would  they  engage,  inferior  in 
numbers  or  skill,  vdth  a  larger  or  more,  experienced  force ; 
and  that  they  should  therefore  be  ready,  when  the  signal 
should  be  given,  to  fall  vigorously  on  the  Eomans,  as  that  day 
would  either  crown^  all  their  labours  and  victories,  or  be  a 
prelude  to  the  most  grievous  calamities.  He  also  addressed 
himself,  individually,  to  any  one  whom  he  had  rewarded  with 
money  or  honours  for  military  desert,  reminding  him  of  his 
fitvours,  and  pointing  him  out  as  an  example  to  tiie  rest ;  and 
finally  he  excited  all  his  men,  some  in  one  way  and  some  in 
another,  by  threats  or  entreaties,  according  to  the  different 
dispositions  of  each. 

Metellus,  who  was  still  ignorant  of  the  enemy's  position, 
was  now  seen^  descending  the  mountain  ynth  his  army.  He 
was  at  first  doubtful  what  the  strange  appearance  before  him 
indicated ;  for  the  iNumidians,  both  cavalry  and  infantry,  had 
taken  post  among  the  wood,  not  entirely  concealing  them- 
selves, by  reason  of  the  lowness  of  the  trees,  yet  rendering 
it  uncertain*  what  they  were,  as  both  themselves  and  their 
standards  were  screened  as  well  by  the  nature  of  the  ground 
as  by  artifice ;  but  soon  perceiving  that  there  were  men  in 
ambush,  he  halted  a  while,  and,  having  altered  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  troops,  he  drew  up  those  in  the  right  vnng, 
which  was  nearest  to  the  enemy,  in  three  lines^ ;  he  distri- 

1  Well  acquainted  with  the  country]  Prudentes,  "  Periti  loci  et  regioius.'' 
CorUus,  Or  it  may  mean  knowing  what  they  were  to  do,  while  the  enemy  would 
be  imperiH,  surprised  and  perplexed. 

'  Would  crown]  Confirmaiurum,  Would  establish,  settle,  put  the  hist  hand  to 
them. 

'  Was  seen]  Conspicitw,  This  is  the  reading  adopted  by  Gortius,  Mtiller,  and 
^len,  as  being  that  of  all  the  manuscripts.  Havercamp,  Eritzins,  and  Dietsch 
admitted  into  their  texts,  on  the  sole  authority  of  Donatus  ad  Ter.  Eun.  ii,  8, 
conqdcaturf  i.  e.  (Metellus)  catches  tight  of  the  enemy.  The  latter  reading,  per- 
haps, makes  a  better  connexion. 

*  Rendering  it  uncertain]  IncertL  Presenting  such  an  appearance  that  a  spec- 
tator could  not  be  certain  what  they  were. 

^  He  drew  up  those  in  the  right  wing— in  three  lines]  In  deaiero  Jatere—tn- 
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buted  tbe  slingers  and  archers  among  the  infantry,  posted 
all  the  cavalry  on  the  flanks,  and  having  made  a  brief  ad* 
dress,  such  as  time  permitted,  to  his  men,  he  led  them  down, 
with  the  front  changed  into  a  flank^,  towards  the  plain. 

L.  But  when  he  observed  that  the  Numidians  remained 
quiet,  and  did  not  offer  to  descend  from  the  hiQ,  he  became 
apprehensive  that  his  army,  from  the  season  of  the  year  and 
the  scarcity  of  water,^  might  be  overcome  with  thirst,  and 
therefore  sent  Eutilius,  one  of  his  lieutenant-generals,  with 
the  light-armed  cohorts  and  a  detachment  of  cavalry,  towards 
the  river,  to  secure  ground  for  an  encampment,  expecting 
that  the  enemy,  by  frequent  charges  and  attacks  on  his  flank, 
would  endeavour  to  impede  his  march,  and,  as  they  despaired 
of  success  in  arms,  would  try  the  effect  of  fatigue  and  thirst 
on  his  troops.  He  then  continued  to  advance  by  degrees,  as 
his  circumstances  and  the  ground  permitted,  in  the  same 
order  in  which  he  had  descended  from  the  range  of  moun- 
tains. He  assigned  Marius  his  post  behind  the  front  line', 
and  took  on  himself  the  command  of  the  cavalry  on  the  left 
wing,  which,  on  the  march,  had  become  the  van*. 

pUcUnu  mibtidiis  aciem  instrvxiL  In  the  other  passages  in  which  Sallust  has  the 
word  subsidia  (Cat.,  c.  59),  he  uses  it  for  the  Ikes  behind  the  front.  Thus  he 
says  of  Catiline,  Octo  cohcrtea  in  fronte  conetUuit;  reliqua  eigna  in  nibndue 
arctHtB  coUocat;  and  of  Petreins,  Cohortet  veteranat — m  fronte;  pott  eas  reli' 
qman  exercitmn  in  aubridm  heat  Bnt  whether  he  uses  the  word  in  the  same 
sense  here;  whether  we  might,  as  Cortins  thinks  (whom  Gerlach  and  Dietsch  fol- 
low), call  the  division  of  Metellns*s  troops  guadrupie  instead  of  triple^  or  whether 
he  arranged  them,  as  De  Brosses  and  others  suppose,  in  the  nsnal  disposition  of 
Haatati,  Principes,  and  Triarii,  who  shall  place bejond  dispute?  The  probability, 
however,  if  Sallnst  is  consistent  with  himself  in  his  nse  of  the  word,  lies  with 
Cortins.  Gerlaoh  refers  to  C»sar,  De  BeU.  Civ.  iil,  89:  Celeriter  ex  tertid  aeie 
smgulat  cohortes  deiraxit,  atque  ex  his  quartam  instiiuU;  but  this  does  not 
illustrate  SaUnst^s  nse  of  the  word  ra^fufiia :  CiBsar  forms  a  fourth  ocief ;  Metellus 
draws  up  one  acies  "  triplicibus  subsidiis." 

1  With  the  front  changed  into  a  flank]  Ttxmstfersis  principiis.  He  made  the 
whole  army  wheel  to  the  left,  so  that  what  was  their  front  line,  or  principia,  as 
they  fiiced  the  enemy  on  the  hiU,  became  their  flank  as  they  marched  from 
the  mountains  toward  the  river. 

3  L.  Behind  the  front  line]  Post  prindpia.  The  princ^ia  are  the  same  as 
those  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  that  is,  the  front  line  when  the  army  faced 
that  of  Jugnrtha  on  the  hill,  but  which  presented  its  flank  to  the  enemy  when 
the  army  was  on  its  march.  So  that  Marius  commanded  in  the  centre  (**  in 
medio  agmine,"  says  Dietsch),  while  Metellus  took  the  lead  with  the  cavalry  of 
the  left  wing.    See  the  following  note. 

*  Cavalry  on  the  left  wing— which,  on  the  march,  had  become  the  van]  Simstrm 
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When  Jugartha  perceiyed  that  the  rear  of  the  Soman 
army  had  passed  his  first  line,  he  took  possession  of  that  part 
of  the  mountain  from  which  Metellios  had  descended,  with 
a  body  of  about  two  thousand  infantry,  that  it  might  not 
serve  the  enemy,  if  they  were  driven  back,  as  a  place  of  re- 
treat, and  afterwards  as  a  post  of  defence ;  and  then,  ordering 
the  signal  to  be  given,  suddenly  commenced  his  attack. 
Some  of  his  Numidians  made  havoc  in  the  rear  of  the 
Bomans,  while  others  assailed  them  on  the  right  and  left 
wings ;  they  all  advanced  and  charged  furiously,  and  eveiy- 
where  threw  the  consul's  troops  into  confusion.  Even  those 
of  our  men  who  made  the  stoutest  resistance,  were  baffled  by 
the  enemy's  versatile  method  of  fighting,  and  wounded  from  a 
distance,  without  having  the  power  of  wounding  in  return,  or 
of  coming  to  close  combat ;  for  the  Numidian  cavalry,  as 
they  had  been  previously  instructed  by  Jugurtha,  retreated 
whenever  a  troop  of  Eomans  attempted  to  pursue  them,  but 
did  not  keep  in  a  body,  or  collect  themselves  into  one  place, 
but  dispersed  as  widely  as  possible.  Thus,  being  superior 
in  numbers,  if  they  could  not  deter  the  Eomans  from  pur- 
suing, they  surrounded  them,  when  disordered,  on  the  rear 
or  flank,  or,  if  the  hill  seemed  more  convenient  for  retreat 
than  the  plain,  the  Numidian  horses,  being  accustomed  to 
the  brushwood,  easily  made  their  way  among  it,  whilst  ,the 
difficuliy  of  the  ascent,  and  want  of  acquaintance  with  the 
ground,  impeded  those  of  the  Eomans. 

LI.  The  aspect  of  the  whole  struggle^  ^as  indeed  various, 
perplexing,  direful,  and  lamentable ;  tiie  men,  separated  firom 
then*  comrades,  were  partly  fleeing,  partly  pursumg ;  neither 
standards  nor  ranks  were  regarded,  but  wherever  danger 
pressed,  there  they  made  a  stand  and  defended  themselves ; 
arms  and  weapons,  horses  and  men,  enemies,  and  fellow- 
countrymen,  were  aU  mingled  in  confusion;  nothing  was 
done  by  direction  or  command,  but  chance  ordered  every- 
thing.   Though  the  day,  therefore,  was  now  far  advanced, 

alfB  equiiSnUy — qtd  m  ngmme  prindpm  facU  eraaU  When  MeteUus  halted 
(c.  49,  fin.),  and  drew  np  his  tnx^  firantmg  the  hill  on  which  Jogortha  was 
posted,  he  placed  all  his  cavafary  in  the  wings;  consequently,  when  the  army 
wheeled  to  the  left,  and  marched  forward,  the  cavalry  of  the  left  wmg  became 
the  van. 
1  LI.  Of  the  whole  straggle]  Totnis  negoUu    That  is,  on  the  side  of  the 
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the  eyent  of  the  contest  was  still  imcertain.  At  last,  how* 
ever,  when  all  were  fiunt  with  exertion  and  the  heat  of  the 
daj,  Metellus,  observing  that  the  Numidians  were  less 
Tigaroas  in  their  charges,  drew  his  troops  together  by  de- 
grees, restored  order  among  them,  and  led  four  cohorto  of 
the  legions  against  the  enemy's  infantry,  of  whom  a  great 
number,  overcome  with  fatigue,  had  seated  themselves  on  the 
high  ground.  He  at  the  same  time  entreated  and  exhorted 
his  men  not  to  lose  courage,  nor  to  suffer  a  flying  enemy  to 
be  victorious ;  adding  that  they  had  neither  camp  nor  ciiadel 
to  which  they  could  flee,  but  tnat  their  only  dependence  was 
on  their  arms.  Nor  was  Jugurtha,  in  the  mean  time,  in- 
active ;  he  rode  round  among  his  troops,  cheered  them,  re- 
newed the  contest,  and,  at  the  head  of  a  select  body,  made 
every  possible  effort  for  victory ;  supporting  his  own  men, 
charging  sach  of  the  enemy  as  wavered,  and  repressing  virith 
missies  such  as  he  saw  remaining  unshaken. 

Ln.  Thus  did  these  two  commanders,  both  eminent  men, 
maintajTi  the  contest  against  each  other.  .  In  personal  ability 
they  were  equal,  but  in  circumstances  unequal.  Metellus 
had  resolute  troops,  but  a  disadvantageous  position;  Jugurtha 
had  everything  in  his  favour  except  men.  At  last  the 
Somans,  seeing  that  they  had  no  place  of  rej^ige,  that  the 
enemy  allowed  no  opportunity  for  a  regular  engagement,  and 
that  the  evening  was  &st  approaching,  forced  their  way, 
according  to  the  orders  which  were  given,  up  the  hiU.  The 
Numidians  were  thus  driven  from  their  position,  routed,  and 
pot  to  flight ;  a  few  of  them  were  slain,  out  their  speed,  and 
the  enemVs  ignorance  of  the  couniay^,  saved  the  greater 
number  of  them. 

Meanwhile  BomiLcar,  who,  as  I  have  said  before,  was  ap- 
pointed by  Jugurtha  over  the  elephants  and  a  part  of  the 
mfantiy,  having  seen  Butilius  pass  by  him,  led  down  his  men 
gradually  into  the  plain,  and  whilst  KutiHus  hastened  to  the 
river,  to  which  he  had  been  despatched,  quietly  drew  them 
up  in  such  order  as  circumstances  required ;  not  omitting,  at 
the  same  time,  to  watch  every  movement  of  the  enemy. 
When  he  learned  that  EutiHus  had  taken  his  position,  and 
seemed  free  from  apprehension  of  danger,  and  heard,  at  the 

1 LIL  The  enemy's  ignoranoe  of  the  country]  Regio  hostUnts  ignara,  Ignara 
for  igwflai  a  coontiy  unknown  to  the  enemy. 
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same  time,  an  increasing  noise  w&ere  Jugurtha  was  engaged, 
fearing  lest  the  lieutenant-general,  taking  the  alarm,  should 
go  to  the  support  of  his  countrymen  in  difficulties,  he,  in 
order  to  intercept  his  march,  increased  the  extent  of  his  lines, 
which,  from  distrust  of  the  bravery  of  his  men,  he  had  pre- 
viously condensed,  and  advanced  in  this  order  towards  Bruti- 
lius's  camp. 

LIII.  The  Eomans,  on  a  sudden,  observed  a  vast  cloud 
of  dust,  which,  as  the  ground,  thickly  covered  with  bushes, 
obstructed  their  view,  they  at  first  supposed  to  be  only 
sand  raised  by  the  wind ;  but  at  length,  when  they  saw  that 
it  continued  uniform,  and  approached  nearer  and  nearer  as 
the  line  advanced,  they  understood  the  real  cause  of  it,  and, 
hastily  seizing  their  arms,  drew  up,  as  their  commander 
directed,  before  the  camp.  When  the  enemy  came  up,  both 
sides  rushed  to  the  encounter  with  loud  shouts.  But  the 
Numidians  maintained  the  contest  only  as  long  as  they 
trusted  for  support  to  their  elephants ;  for,  when  they  saw 
the  animals  entangled  in  the  boughs  of  the  trees,  and  dis- 
persed or  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  they  betook  themselves 
to  flight,  and  most  of  them,  having  thrown  away  their  arms, 
escaped,  by  favour  of  the  hill,  or  of  the  night,  which  was  now 
commg  on,  without  injury.  Of  the  elephants,  four  were 
taken,  and  the  rest,  to  the  number  of  forty,  were  killed. 

The  Eomans,  though  fatigued  and  exhausted^  with  their 
march,  the  construction  of  their  camp,  and  the  engagement, 
yet,  as  Metellus  was  longer  in  coming  than  they  expected, 
advanced  to  meet  him  in  regular  and  steady  order.  The 
subtlety  of  the  Numidians,  indeed,  allowed  them  neither  rest 
nor  relaxation.  But  as  the  two  parties  drew  together,  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  night,  each  occasioned,  by  a  noise  like  that 
of  enemies  approaching,  alarm  and  trepidation  in  the  other ; 
and,  had  not  parties  of  horse,  sent  forward  from  both  sides, 
ascertained  the  truth,  a  fatal  disaster  was  on  the  point  of 
happening  from  the  mistake.    However,  in  place  of  fear,  joy 

1  Lin.  Fatigned  and  exhausted]  Feasi  lattigue,  I  am  once  more  obliged  to 
desert  Cortins,  who  reads  Icetique.  The  sense,  as  Eritzius  and  Dietsch  obserre, 
shows  that  IcbH  cannot  be  the  reading,  for  there  must  evidently  be  a  complete 
antithesis  between  the  two  parts  of  the  sentence;  an  antithesis  which  would  be 
destroyed  by  the  introduction  of  ketL  Gerioch,  though  he  retains  keti  in  his 
text,  condemns  it  in  lus  notes. 
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quickly  succeeded ;  the  soldiers  met  with  mutual  congratula- 
tions, relating  their  adventures,  or  listening  to  those  of  others, 
and  each  extolling  his  own  achievements  to  the  skies.  Eor 
thus  it  is  with  human  affairs ;  in  success,  even  cowards  may 
boast ;  whilst  defeat  lowers  the  character  even  of  heroes. 

LIY.  Metellus  remained  four  days  in  the  same  camp.  He 
carefully  provided  for  the  recovery  of  the  wounded,  rewarded, 
in  militaiy  fashion,  such  as  had  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  engagements,  and  praised  and  thanked  them  all  in  a 
public  address ;  exhorting  them  to  maintain  equal  resolution 
in  their  future  labours,  mach  would  be  less  arduous,  as  they 
had  fought  sufficiently  for  victory,  and  would  now  have  to 
contend  only  for  spoil.  In  the  mean  time  he  despatcl\ed  de- 
serters, and  other  eligible  persons,  to  ascertain  where  Ju- 
^urtha  was,  or  what  he  was  doing ;  whether  he  had  but  few 
followers,  or  a  large  army ;  and  how  he  conducted  himself 
imder  his  defeat.  The  prince,  he  found,  had  retreated  to 
places  faiHl  of  wood,  well  defended  by  nature,  and  was  there 
collecting  an  army,  which  would  be  more  numerous  indeed 
than  the  former,  but  inactive  and  inefficient,  as  being  com- 
posed of  men  better  acquainted  with  huisbandry  and  cattle 
than  with  war.  This  had  happened  from  the  circui^stance, 
that,  in  case  of  fli|^ht,  none  of  the  Numidian  troops,  except 
the  royal  cavalry,  follow  their  king ;  the  rest  disperse,  where- 
ever  inclination  leads  them ;  nor  is  this  thought  any  disgrace 
to  them  as  soldiers,  such  being  the  custom  of  the  people. 

Metellus,  therefore,  seeing  that  Jugurtha's  spint  was  still 
unsubdued ;  that  a  war  was  being  renewed,  which  coidd  only 
be  conducted^  according  to  the  prince's  pleasure ;  and  that 
he  was  struggling  with  the  enemy  on  unequal  terms,  as 
the  Numidians  suffered  a  defeat  with  less  loss  than  his  own 
men  gained  a  victory,  he  resolved  to  manage  the  contest,  not 
by  pitched  battles  or  regular  warfare,  but  in  another  method. 
He  accordingly  marched  into  the  richest  parts  of  !N'umidia, 
captured  and  burnt  many  fortresses  and  towns,  which  were 
insufficiently  or  wholly  undefended,  put  the  youth  to  the 
sword,  and  gave  up  everything  else  as  plunder  to  his  soldiers. 
From  the  terror  caused  by  these  proceedings,  many  persons 

LIV.  Which  conld  onlj  be  conducted,  ^]  Quod^  niti  ex  iUim  htbidme,  geri 
non  pastet.  Cortius  omits  the  non  before  postet,  but  ahnost  eyexj  other  editor, 
except  AlleD,  has  retained  it,  from  a  eon?iction  of  its  neceesitj. 
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W0re  giyeo.  up  as  liostagofl  to  ijie  SomEiis ;  com,  snd  o&er 
iieoeBaarieBjireTe  suppH&d  in  {dnmdanee ;  snd  gamaons  -were 
Bdmitted  wberever  MeteUuB  thought  fit. 

These  measureB  aLarmed  Jugnrtlia  muidi  niDTe  l^ban  ihs 
loss  of  the  lafce  battle ;  for  he,  wiiOBe  wliole  security  h^  in 
ffight,  waa  compelled  to  pursue;  and  he ^fao  could  notde- 
iEmd  his  own  part  of  the  kingdom,  ursB  obliged  to  make  war 
in  that  whidi  was  occupied  }jj  others.  TJndea*  iiiese  drcum- 
stances,  howeYe34,  he  adopted  what  seemed  liie  most  eligible 
plan.  He  order^  the  main  body  of  his  army  to  continue 
fltationaiy;  whilst  he  himself,  with  a  select  tr6op  of  csroby, 
went  in  pursuit  of  Metellus,  and  coming  upon  him  imper- 
ceiye4,  by  means  of  night  marches  and  bye^roads,  he  fell  upon 
such  of  the  fiomaos  as  were  straggling  about,  of  whom  the 
greats  number,  being  unanned,  were  slain,  and  seTeral  otfaeiB 
made  prisoners ;  not  one  of  them,  indeed,  escaped  unharmed ; 
and  the  ^KTumidians,  before  assistance  could  scriye  from  the 
camp,  fled,  as  they  had  been  ordered,  to  the  nearest  hills. 

LY.  In  the  mean  time  great  joy  appeared  at  Bome 
wben  the  proceedings  of  Metellus  were  reported,  and 
wbffli  it  was  known  how  he  was  conducting  himself  and 
bis  army  conformably  to  the  ancient  discipline;  how,  on 
adverse  ground,  he  mid  gained  a  rictoxy  by  his  tbIout  ;  how 
he  was  securing  possession  of  the  enemy's  territoiy;  and 
how  be  had  drivBn  Jugurtixa,  when  elated  by  the  weakness  of 
Aulus,  to  depend  for  safety  on  the  desert  or  on  flight.  Por 
these  successes,  according^,  l^e  aenate  decreed  a  liianks- 
giving®  to  ihe  immortal  gods ;  the  city,  which  had  been  fall 
of  anxiety,  and^prehensiye  as  to  tiie  OTcnt  of  the  war,  was 
now  fllled  with  i<^ ;  and  the  fame  of  MeteUoB  was  raaaed  to 
the  utmost  beight. 

The  eonsul'a  eagerness  to  gain  a  oompbte  victory  was  i^ns 
increased;  be  exerted  himself  in  every  poeslble  wi^,  taking 
fare,  ^  the  same  time,  to  give  the  enemy  no  opportunity  of 
attacking  him  to  advantage.    Hie  remembered  that  envy  is 

1  Under  thoie cireninBtaDOQS,  howsvvr]  ExtsopiA  tamm.  WxlAi  cspiA  hb ntiist 
aadentand  amaliontm  or  renon,  as  at  the  end  of  <^39.  All  the  manuscripts, 
except  two,  have  tnoptd,  which  editors  have  jnstly  rejected  as  inconsistent  with 
the  sense. 

3  LY.  A  thflnks^Ting]  Sttpj^Soia,  The  same  as  aitppUoaliOj  <m  wliidi  the 
reader  may  consoit  Adfunls  Rom.  i^nt.,  or  Dr.  fiaiith*8  Didaonaiy. 
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■the  ca&comiteit  of  glory,  and  tbuB,  the  more  renowned  he 
became,  the  greater  was  his  caution  and  circumspection.  He 
never  went  oat  to  plunder,  after  the  Budden  attack  of  Jugur- 
tha,  with  his  trocm  in  scattered  parties ;  when  com  or  forage 
was  Box^laty  a  boaj  of  cohorts,  with  the  whole  of  the  cavahy, 
were  stationed  as  a  goard.  He  himself  conduejbed  part  of  tibe 
army,  and  Morius  the  rest.  The  country  was  wasted,  hoW'- 
eyer,  more  by  fire  than  by  spoliation.  They  had  separate 
eampa,:not  &r  from  each  other ;  wh^iever  there  was  occasion 
for  farce,  they  formed  a  union ;  but,  that  desolation  and  terror 
might  spread  the  &rther,  they  acted  separateh^.  Jugurtiha, 
meanwlme,  eontanued  to  follow  them  along  the  hills,  watchii^ 
for  a  fftvoorable  opportunity  or  situation  for  an  attack.  He 
destroyed  the  forage,  andnpoiledthe  water,  which  was  scarce, 
wherever  he  found  that  the  enemy  were  coming.  He  pre- 
seaited  himself  sometimes  to  Metellus,  and  sometimes  to 
Marias ;  he  would  attack  their  rear  upon  a  march,  and  in- 
atanily  retreat  to  thehDls ;  he  would  threaten  sometimes  one 
point,  and  sometimes  another,  neither  giving  battle  nor  allow- 
ing rest,  but  maldngit  his  great  object  to  retard  the  progress 
of  the  eoemy.    - 

LYI.  The  Eoman  commander,  finding  himself  thus  harassed 
by^artifi^ees,  and  allowed  no  opportunity  of  coming  to  a  general 
^igagement,  resolved  on  laying  siege  to  a  large  dty,  named 
Zama,  which  waaiSie  bulwark  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom  in 
which  it  was  situate ;  expecting  tiiat  Jugurtha,  as  a  necessary 
comaequenee,  would  come  to  the  rdief  of  his  subjects  in  dis- 
tress, and  that  a  battle  would  then  follow.  Biat  the  king, 
being  apprised  hj  some  deserters  of  the  coaxsul's  design, 
reached  the  place,  by  rapid  macches,  before  him,  and  exhorted 
tike  inhabitants  to  dafiend  their  waOs,  giving  them,  as  a  rem- 
foroemiKit,  a  body  of  deserters ;  a  class  of  men,  who,  •of  all  the 
royal  foreea,  were  the  most  to  be  trusted,  inafimuch  as  they 
duradnotbegoilfey/oftreadiery^.    He  also  promised  to  sup- 

^  LVL  Daied  not  be  goil^  of  trettcliay]  FoOore  neqmbani,  '^Throii^ 
dread  of  Ifae  flerwest  pnnwhnwnte  if  tiny  i^oold  &H  into  the  heads  of  tibe 
Bomaas.  Yalenos  MOTimiM,  2.,  7,  speaks  of  datwrtets  having  been  deprived  of 
their  hands  by  Qamtns  Fabins  Mazimns;  of  others  who  were  crucified  or 
beheaded  bj  the  elder  Africanns;  of  others  who  were  thrown  to  wild  beasts  by 
Africanns  liie  Tonnger;  and  of  raiban  who  were  sentenoed  by  Panlns  iEmiliiis  to 
be tmnpled todeath  by elephaittis.  fisnee  it  appean  that  the  pimiflhmeQt  of 
deserters  was  left  to  the  pleasore  of  the  geaetal."  Amioii^ 
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port  them,  whenever  it  should  be  necessary,  with  his  whole 
army. 

Haying  taken  these  precautions,  he  retired  into  the  deserts 
of  the  interior ;  where  he  soon  after  learned  that  Marius, 
with  a  few  cohorts,  had  been  despatched  from  the  line  of 
march  to  bring  provisions  from  Sicca^,  a  town  which  had  been 
the  first  to  revolt  from  him  after  his  defeat.  To  this  place  he 
hastened  by  night,  accompanied  by  a  select  body  of  cavalry, 
and  attacked  the  Eomans  at  the  gate,  just  as  they  were 
leaving  the  city ;  calling  to  the  inhabitants,  at  the  same  time, 
with  a  loud  voice,  to  surround  the  cohorts  in  the  rear ;  add* 
ing,  that  Fortune  had  given  them  an  opportunity  for  a 
glorious  exploit ;  and  that,  if  they  took  advantage  of  it,  he 
would  henceforth  enjoy  his  kingdom,  and  they  their  liberty, 
without  fear.  And  had  not  Marius  hastened  to  advance  the 
standards,  and  to  escape  from  the  town,  it  is  certain  that  all, 
or  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  would  have  changed 
their  allegiance ;  so  great  is  the  fickleness  which  the  Numi* 
dians  exhibit  in  their  conduct.  The  soldiers  of  Jugartha» 
animated  for  a  time  by  their  king,  but  finding  the  enemy 
pressing  them  with  superior  force,  betook  themselves,  after 
losing  a  few  of  their  number,  to  flight. 

LVII.;Marius  arrived  at  Zama.  This  town,  built  on  a 
plain,  was  better  fortified  by  art  than  by  nature.  It  was 
well  supplied  with  necessaries,  and  contained  plenty  of  arms 
and  men.  Metellus,  having  made  arrangements  suitable  for 
the  time  and  the  plaice,  encompassed  the  whole  city  with  his 
army,  assigning  to  each  of  his  officers  his  post  of  command. 
At  a  given  signal,  a  loud  shout  was  raised  on  every  side,  but 
without  exciting  the  least  alarm  in  the  Numidians,  who 
awaited  the  attack  full  of  spirit  and  resolution.  The  assault 
was  consequently  commenced ;  the  Eomans  were  allowed  to 
act  each  according  to  his  inclination ;  some  annoyed  the  enemy 
with  slings  and  stones  from  a  distance ;  others  came  close  up 
to  the  wfdls,  and  attempted  to  undermine  or  scale  them,  de- 
sinnp;  to  engage  in  close  combat  with  the  besieged.  The 
Zamians,  on  the  other  hai\d,  rolled  down  stones,  and  hurled 

>  Sicca]  It  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Bagradas,  at  some  distance  from  the 
coast,  and  contained  a  celebrated  Temple  of  Venus.  VaL  Max.  ii.,  6.  D'AuTiDe 
thinks  it  the  same  as  the  modem  Krf. 
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bnming  stakes,  javelins^,  and  wood  smeared  with  pitch  and 
sulphur,  on  the  nearest  assailants.  Nor  was  caution  a  suf- 
ficient protection  to  those  who  kept  aloof;  for  darts,  dis- 
chargecl  from  engines  or  by  the  hand,  inflicted  wounds  on 
most  of  them ;  and  thus  the  brave  and  the  timid,  though  of 
unequal  merit,  were  exposed  to  equal  danger. 

L  VlII.  While  the  struggle  waa  thus  continued  at  Zama, 
Jugurtha,  at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  suddenly  attacked 
the  canm  of  the  Bomans,  and,  through  the  remissness  of 
those  left  to  guard  it,  who  expected  anything  rather  than  an 
attack,  effected  an  entrance  at  one  of  the  gates.  Our  men, 
struck  with  sudden  consternation,  acted  each  on  his  own  im- 
pulse; some  fled,  others  seized  their  arms;  and  many  of 
them  were  wounded  or  slain.  About  forty,  however,  out  of 
the  whole  number,  mindful  of  the  honour  of  Eome,  formed 
themselves .  into  a  body,  and  took  possession  of  a  slight 
eminence,  from  which  they  could  not  be  dislodged  by  the 
utmost  efforts  of  the  enemy,  but  hurled  back  the  darts  dis- 
charged at  them,  and,  as  they  were  few  against  many,  not 
without  execution.  If  the  Numidians  came  near  them,  they 
displayed  their  courage,  and  slaughtered,  repulsed,  and  dis- 
persed them,  with  the  greatest  fury.  Metellus,  meanwhile, 
who  was  vigorously  pursuing  the  siege,  heard  a  noise,  as  of 
enemies,  in  his  rear,  and,  turning  round  his  horse,  perceived 
a  party  of  soldiers  in  flight  towards  him ;  a  certain  proof  that 
they  were  his  own  men.  He  instantly,  therefore,  despatched 
the  whole  of  the  cavalry  to  the  camp,  and  immediately  after- 
wards CaiuB  Marius,  with  the  cohorts  of  the  allies,  intreat- 
ing  him  with  tears,  by  their  mutual  friendship,  and  by  his 
regard  for  the  public  welfare,  to  allow  no  stain  to  rest  on  a 
victorious  army,  and  not  to  let  the  enemy  escape  with  im- 

1  LVIL  JaydiDs]  PUa,  TbiB  pUum  maj  have  been,  as  Miiller  suggests, 
similsr  to  iheyalarica  which  Livy  (xsL,  8)  sajrs  that  the  Sagnntines  used  against 
their  besiegers.  Faiarica  erat  SagtmMa^  mUtUe  tekim  hcuHli  abiegnOy^^y 
siad  inpiiOf  quadraium  stuppA  drcumUgabaniy  Unebantque  pice : — quod  cum  me- 
difon  accensum  mittereiury  4^,  Of  Sallnst's  other  words,  in  the  latter  part  of 
this  sentence,  the  sense  is  clear,  bnt  the  readuigs  of  different  editors  are  extremely 
various.  Gortins  and  Gerlach  have  tudes^  pUa,  pifekrea  picem  tidphure  et  tadd 
mixtam  ardentia  mitiere;  bat  it  can  scarcely  be  believed  that  Sallnst  wroto  picem 
— taedd  mixtam.  Havercamp  gives  pice  et  tidphwre  tasdam  mixtam  ardenOa 
mittsre,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Kritzias  and  Dietsch,  except  that  they  have 
changed  ardentia,  on  the  authority  of  some  of  the  manuscripts,  into  ardenti. 
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pixDitj.  Msrins  Boon  exeeated  his  orders.  Jugnrtlta,  in 
consequenoe,  after  being  embairaaBed  in  the  enfcrenchmenta 
of  the  camp,  while  some  of  his  men  threw  themselves  over 
the  ramparts,  and  othersi,  in  their  haste,  obstructed  each 
other  at  tiie  gates,  fled,  witii  considerable  loss,  to  his  strong* 
holds.  Met^us,  not  succeeding  in  his  attempt  on  the 
town,  retired  with  his  forces,  at  the  approach  of  night,  into 
his  camp, 

LIX.  On  the  following  day,  be&re  he  marched  out  to  re- 
sume the  siege,  he  ordered  the  whole  of  his  cavaby  to  take 
their  station  before  the  camp,  on  the  side  where  the  approodi 
of  Jugurtha  was  to  be  apprehended;  assigning  the  gates, 
and  acyoining  posts,  to  the  charge  of  the  tribunes.  He  then 
marched  towards  the  town,  and  commenced  an  assault  upon 
the  walls  as  on  the  day  b^ore.  Jugurtha,  meanwhile,  issu* 
ing  from  his  concealment,  suddenly  attacked  our  men  in 
the  camp,  of  whom  those  stationed  in  advance  were  fiar  tiie 
moment  alarmed  and  thrown  into  confusion;  but  the  rest 
soon  came  to  their  support ;.  nor  would  the  Numidians  haire 
longer  maintained  their  ground^  had  not  their  foot,  which 
were  mingled  with  the  cavalry,  done  great  execution  in  the 
strug^e ;  for  the  horse,  relying  on  the  in&ntry,  did  not^  as 
is  common  in  actions  of  cavalry,  charge  and  then  retreat,  but 
pressed  impetuously  forward,  disordering  and  breaking  the 
ranks,  and  thus,  with  the  aid  of  the  Hght^armed  foot,  wnost 
succeeded  in  giving  the  enemy  a  defeat^. 

LX.  The  conflict  at  Zama,  at  the  same  time,  was  con- 
tinued with  great  fiiry.  Wherever  any  lieutenant  or  tri- 
bune commanded,  there  the  men  exerted  themselves  with  tlie 
utmost  vigour.  No  one  seemed  to  depend  for  support  on 
others,  but  every  one  on  his  own  exertions.  The  townsmen, 
on  the  other  side,  showed  equal  spirit.  Attacks,  or  prepa- 
rations for  defence,  were  made  in  all  quarters^.  ML  appeared 

1  LUL  And  thus,  with  the  aid  of  the  light-armed  foot,  ahnost  suoceeded  in 
^ving  the  enemy  a  defeat]  Ita  expedkii  pediiibui  suit  hostei  pome  victos  dare, 
Cortios,  Eritzius,  and  Allen,  concnr  in  regasding  escpedUii  pediiibut  as  an  ablft- 
tive  of  the  instrament,  i  e.  as  equivalent  toper  ea^aedUos pedUes,  and  victoi  dare 
as  nothing  more  than  vmcere.  This  appears  to  be  the  right  mode  of  explanation; 
but  most  of  the  transhitors,  French  as  well  as  EngUah,  have  taken  eag^edUiBpedi' 
Ubus  as  a  dative,  and  i^ven  to  the  passage  the  sense  tiiat  **  the  cavaky  delivered 
np  the  enemy,  when  nearly  conquered,  to  be  despatched  by  the  light-armed  foot." 

2  LX.  Attacks,  or  preparations  for  defence,  were  made  in  all  qiiartars]  Oppug- 
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more  eager  to  wound  their  enendes  than  to  protect  them- 
sdres.  Shouts,  xoingled  with  exhortations,  ones  of  joy,  and 
the  eiashiQg  of  arms,  reaoimded  through  the  heaven.  Darts 
flew  thick  on  eveiy  s^e.  If  the  besiegevs,  however,  in  the 
leaet  relaxed  their  efforts,  the  defenders  of  the  walls  inune- 
distely  turned  their  attention  to  the  distant  exigagement  of 
the  carahy ;  they  were  to  be  seen  sometimes  exhibiting  joy, 
and  sometimes  apprehension,  according  to  the  varying  fop* 
time  of  Jugurtha,  and,  as  if  they  comd  be  heard  or  seen 
by  tibeir  Mends,  utteiing  warnings  or  exhortations^  Tnaking 
signs  wil^  their  hands,  and  moving  their  bodies  to  and  &o, 
like  men  avoiding  or  huiling  darts.  This  being  noticed  by 
Marias,  who  commanded  on  that  side  of  the  town,  he  artfully 
rebesed  his  efforts,  as  if  despairing  of  success,  and  allowed 
the  besieged  to  view  the  battle  at  the  camp  unmolested. 
Tl^n,  wh3st  their  attrition  was  closely  fixed  on  their  coun- 
tiymen,  he  made  a  vigorous  assault  on  the  wall,  and  the 
soldiers,  moimting  their  scaHng-ladders,  had  almost  gained 
the  top,  when  l^e  townsmen  rushed  to  the  spot  in  a  body, 
and  hurled  down  upon  them  stones,  firebrands,  and  every 
description  of  missileB.  Our  m^i  made  head  against  these 
annoyances  for  a  while,  but  at  length,  when  some  of  the 
ladders  were  broken,  and  those  who  had  mounted  them 
dashed  to  the  ground^  the  rest  of  the  assailants  retreated  as 
they  oGFuld,  a  few  indeed  unhurt,  but  the  greater  nmnber 
mioeraMy  wounded.  Night  put  an  end  to  the  efforts  of 
botfc  parties* 

TiXT.  When  Metellus  saw  that  all  his  attooopts  were 
vain;  that  the  town  was  not  to  be  taken;  that  Jugurtha 
waa  resolved  to  abstain  from  fighting,  except  from  an  am- 
ImAy  or  on  his  own  ground,  and  that  l£e  summer  was  now  far 
advanced,  he  withdrew  his  army  &om  Zama,  and  placed  gar> 
riaoaaa  in  such  of  the  cities  that  had  revolted  to  hun  as  were 
sufileiendy  strong  in  situation  or  fortifications.  The  rest  of 
his  forces  he  settled  in  winter  quarters,  in  that  part  of  our 
province  nearest  to  Nunddia^. 

iMTB  ami  parare  ommhus  loeu.  There  is  mneh  disciurion  among'  the  critics 
whether  these  yerbs  are  to  be  referred  to  the  besiegers  or  the  besieged.  Corthu  and 
Gerkcfa  tManBbat»oppagnare  to  the  Romans,  and  parare  to  &e  men  of  Zama ;  a 
distioctien  which  Eritzius  jostiy  condemns.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  thej 
ai»  spoken  of  both  partieB  eqnattf. 
1  LXI.  The  rest  of  his  forces— in  that  part  of  onr  province  nevesl  t^Komi^] 
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This  season  of  repose,  however,  he  did  not,  like  other  com- 
manders, abandon  to  idleness  and  luxury;  but  as  the  waar 
had  been  but  slowly  advanced  by  fighting,  he  resolved  to  try 
the  effect  of  treache^  on  the  king  through  his  Mends,  ami 
to  employ  their  perfidy  instead  of  arms.  He  accordingly 
addressed  himself,  with  large  promises,  to  Bomilcar,  the  same 
nobleman  who  had  been  with  Jugurtha  at  Some,  and  who 
had  fled  from  thence,  notwithstanding  he  had  given  bail,  to  | 
escape  being  tried  for  the  murder  of  Massiva ;  8electiii|^  this  | 
person  for  his  instrument,  because,  from  his  great  intimacy  > 
with  Jugurtha,  he  had  the  best  opportunities  of  betraying 
him.  He  prevailed  on  him,  in  the  first  ^lace,  to  come  to  a 
conference  with  him  privately,  when,  having  given  him  his 
word,  "  that,  if  he  should  dehver  up  Jugurtna,  alive  or  dead, 
the  senate  would  grant  him  a  pardon,  and  the  full  possession 
of  his  property,"  he  easily  brought  him  over  to  hia  purpose, 
especially  as  he  was  naturally  faithless,  and  also  apprehen- 
sive that,  if  peace  were  made  with  the  Eomans,  he  nimself 
would  be  surrendered  to  justice  by  the  terms  of  it. 

LXII.  Bomilcar  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  address- 
ing Jugurtha,  at  a  time  when  he  was  full  of  anxiety,  and  hr 
menting  his  ill  success.  He  exhorted  and  implored  mm,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  to  take  at  length  some  thought  for  hiinself 
and  his  children,  as  well  as  for  the  people  of  Numidia,  who 
had  so  much  claim  upon  him.  He  remmded  him  that  they 
had  been  defeated  in  every  battle ;  that  the  country  was  laid 
waste;  that  numbers  of  his  subjects  had  been  captured  or  slain; 
that  the  resources  of  the  kmgdom  were  greatly  reduced; 
that  the  valour  of  his  soldiers,  and  his  own  fortune,  had  been 
already  sufficiently  tried;  and_that  he  should  beware,  lest, 
if  he  delayed  to  consult  for  his  people,  his  people  should 
consult  for  themselves.    By  these  and  similar  appeals,  he 

Srevailed  with  Jugurtha  to  think  of  a  surrender.    Ambassa- 
ors  were  accordingly  sent  to  the  Homan  general,  announcing 

Ccetenm  exercttum  tn  provmcietm,  quatproxifna  ett  NunUduB^  hiemamU  graUA 
collocat,  "  The  words  qua  proxima  est  NttmiduB  Cortans  wonld  eject  as  saper- 
flaous  and  sporioas.  Bnt  it  is  to  be  understood  that  MeteUns  did  not  dlstritnite 
his  troops  throagh  the  whole  of  the  proyince,  but  in  that  part  which  is  neareit  to 
Kumidiaf  in  order  that  they  might  be  easily  assembled  in  case  of  an  attack  ai  the 
enemy  or  any  other  emergency.  There  is,  therefore,  no  need  to  read  with  the  Bi- 
pont  edition  and  Mtiller,  qithproxma^  ^c,  though  this  is  in  itself  not  a  bad  oon- 
jectore."  KrUzim, 
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that  Jugnitha  was  ready  to  submit  to  whatever  he  should 
deedre,  and  to  trust  himself  and  his  kingdom  uncondition- 
ally to  his  honour.  Metellus,  on  receiving  this  statement, 
siunmoned  such  of  his  officers  as  were  of  senatorial  rank, 
Scam  their  winter  quarters  ;  of  whom,  with  others  whom  he 
thought  eligible,  he  formed  a  council.  By  a  resolution  of 
this  assembly,  in  conformity  with  ancient  usage,  he  de- 
manded of  Jugortha,  through  his  ambassadors,  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds'  weight  of  silver,  all  his  elephants,  and  a 
portion  of  his  horses  and  arms.  These  requisitions  being  imme- 
diately oompUed  with,  he  next  desired  that  all  the  deserters 
shoula  be  brought  to  him  in  chains.  A  large  number  of 
tbem  were  accordingly  brought ;  but  a  few,  when  the  sur- 
render first  began  to  be  mentioned,  had  fled  into  Mauretania 
to  king  Bocchus. 

When  Jugurtha,  however,  after  being  thus  despoiled  of 
arms,  men,  and  money,  was  summoned  to  appear  m  person 
at  'Tisidium^,  to  await  the  consul's  commands,  he  oegan 
again  to  change  his  mind,  dreading,  from  a  consciousness  of 
guilt,  the  punishment  due  to  his  crimes.  Having  spent 
several  days  in  hesitation,  sometimes,  from  disgust  at  his  ill 
success,  l>elieving  anything  better  than  war,  and  sometimes 
considering  with  himself  how  grievous  would  be  the  fall 
from  sovereignty  to  slavery,  he  at  last  determined,  notwith- 
standing that  he  had  lost  so  many  and  so  valuable  means  of 
resistance,  to  commence  hostilities  anew. 

At  Borne,  meanwhile,  the  senate,  having  been  consulted 
about  the  provinces,  had  decreed  Numidia  to  Metellus. 

LXITT.  About  the  same  time,  as  Caius  Marius,  who 
happened  to  be  at  TJtica,  was  sacrificing  to  the  gods^,  an  augur 

1  LXII.  Was  summoned  to  appear  in  person  at  Tisidinm,  ^«]  Citm  ipse  ad 
mperandum  Tindium  vocaretur.  The  gerund  is  used,  as  grammarians  saj,  in  a 
passivB  sense.  *^The  town  of  Tisidium  is  nowhere  else  mentioned.  Strabo 
(zriL,  3,  p.  488,  Ed.  Tauch.)  speaks  of  a  place  named  Ti<rtaiO(,  which  was 
utterly  destroyed,  and  not  a  vestige  of  it  left."  Gerlach. 

^  liXIIL  Sacnficing  to  the  gods]  Per  hosUas  dit  tuppUccmte,  Supplicating  or 
worshipping  the  gods  with  sacrifices,  and  trying  to  learn  their  intentions  as  to  the 
future  by  inspection  of  the  entnuls.  **  Marius  was  either  a  sincere  believer  in  the 
absurd  superstitions  and  dreams  of  the  soothsayers,  or  pretended  to  be  so,  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  mankmd,  who  are  eager  to  listen  to  wonders,  and  are 
more  willing  to  be  deceived  than  to  be  taugiht."  Burrumf,    See  Plutarch,  Life  of 


told  him  that  great  and  wondeErfiil  things  were  presaged  to 
him ;  that  he  might  iher^are  pursue  whatever  designs  he  had 
formed,  trostiiig  to  the  gods  fc»r  sncoess ;  and  that  he  might 
try  forkme  as  often  as  he  pleased,  fop  that  all  his  midertaking& 
would  prosper.  Prerioui^y  to  this  period,  an  ardent  longixkg: 
for  the  consulship  had  possessed  him ;  and  he  had,  indeed^ 
ereiy  qualification  &»  obtaining  it,  exoept  antiqnify  b£ 
fanmy ;  he  had  indusby,  integri^,  great  knowledge  of  wsr,. 
and  a  spirit  undaunted  in  the  field ;  he  was  temperate  in  pri^ 
yate  life,  superior  to  pleasure  and  riches,  and  ambitious  (mly 
of  glory.  BaTing  been  bom  at  Arpinum,  and  brov^t  up. 
liiere  during  his  boyhood,  he  employed  himsdf,  as  soon  as 
he  was  of  age  to  bear  arms^  not  in  the  stu^  of  Ghreek  di>- 
quenobce,  nor  in  learning  the  refin^nents  of  the  city,  buck  in. 
military  service ;  and  thus,  amidst  the  strictest  dBseipline,. 
his  excellent  genius  soon  attained  full  vigour.  WheiL  he 
solicited  the  people,  theiefore,  for  the  mihtary  tribuneahip^ 
he  was  weE  known  by  name,  though  most  were  strangBcs  ta 
his  fiM»,  and  unanimously  elected  by  the  tribes.  After  thia 
office  he  attained  others  in  succession,  and  conducted  himself 
so  well  in  his  public  duties,  that  he  was  always  daented 
worthy  of  a  higher  station  than  he  had  reacmed.  Yet^ 
though  such  had  been  his  character  hitherto  (for  he  was 
afterwards  carried  away  by  ambition),  he  had  not  yeotuzed 
to  stand  for  the  consiJsh^.  The  people,  at  that  time^  still 
disposed  of  ^  other  civil  offices,  but  the  nobility  trananutted 
ikie  consulship  from  hand  to  hand  among  tbemsdyes^  ISor 
had  any  commoner  i^ypeared,  however  famous  or  distin^ 
gnished  by  his  achievements,  who  would  not  have  been 
tiionght  unworthy  of  that  honour,  and,  as  it  were,  a  disgraoe 
to  it. 

LXIV.  But  when  Marius  found  that  the  words  of  the 
augur  pointed  in  the  same  direction  as  his.  own  indim^ 
tiona  prompted  him,  he  requested  of  Metellus  leave  of  ab« 

MariuB.  He  coaM  mterpret  omens  for  himsfff,  according  to  Valerins  Mud* 
mns,  i.,  5. 

1  The  people— dispoBed  of,  ^.]  Eturnn  turn  aSos magittratmpUlbea,  coiumlatiim 
nobiUktSy  inter  se  per  mama  iradebat.  The  commentators  hove  aeentfaeneoeiBitj 
of  nnderstandmg  a  verb  with  pkbes.  Eritzins  sngigests  hab^Mxt ;  Geriach  gerdtat 
otancqnebaL 

'  A  disgnuie  to  it]  PotkOiu.  He  was  conndered,  as  it  were,  nndean.  See 
Cat,  e.  28yjin, 
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senoe,  i^ist  he  might  offer  himself  a  candidate  for  the 
oonsubhip.  Metellns,  though  emmentlj  distingmshed  by 
virtue,  hoiHHXr,  and  other  qimlities  Talued  by  the  good,  had 
yet  a  hau^tj  aud  disdamful  spirit,  the  common  failiag  of 
lite  nobihty.  He  was  at  first,  therefore,  astonished  at  so 
extraordinary  an  application,  expressed  surprise  at  Marhis's 
views,  and  advised  nim,  as  if  in  friendship,  '^  not  to  indulge 
such  unreasonable  expectations,  or  elevate  his  tiioughts  above 
his  station ;  that  all  things  were  not  to  be  coveted  by  all 
men ;  that  his  present  condition  ought  to  satisfy  him  ;  and, 
finally,  that  he  should  be  cautious  of  asking  from  the  Eoman 
people  what  they  might  justly  refuse  him."  Having  made 
these  and  similar  remarks,  and  finding  that  the  resolution  of 
Marius  was  not  at  all  affected  by  them,  he  told  him  "  that  he 
would  grant  what  he  desired  as  soon  as  tiie  public  business 
would  dlow  him^.'*  On  Marhis  repeating  his  request  several 
tames  afterwards,  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "that  he  need 
not  be  in  a  hurry  to  go,  as  he  would  be  soon  enough  if  he 
became  a  candidate  with  his  own  son^."  Metellus's  son  was 
then  on  service  in  the  camp  with  his  fether^,  and  was  about 
twenly  years  old. 

This  taunt  served  only  to  rouse  the  feelings  of  Marhis,  as 
well  for  the  honour  at  which  he  aimed,  as  against  Metellus. 
He  suffered  himself  to  be  actuated,  therefore,  by  ambition 
and  resentment,  the  worst  of  counsellors.  He  omitted  nothing 
henceforward,  either  in  deeds  or  words,  that  could  increase 
his  own  popularity.  He  aLLowed  the  soldiers,  of  whom  he 
had  the  command  in  the  winter  quarters,  more  relaxation  of 
discipline  tlmn  he  had  ever  granted  them  before.  He  talked 
of  the  war  among  the  merchants,  of  whom  there  was  a  great 
number  at  ITtica,  censoriously  with  respect  to  Metellus,  and 
vanntingly  with  regard  to  hunself ;  saying  "  that  if  but  half 
of  the  army  were  granted  him,  he  would  in  a  few  days  have 

'  LXrV.  As  soon  as  the  public  business  would  allow  him]  UU  primum  po- 
tidsaetper  negoiia  pu^Uca,  As  soon  as  he  could  through  (regard  to)  th^  pubfic 
business. 

>  With  his  own  son]  CwnfMomo.  WiththesonofMeteihis.  Het^Marius 
that  it  would  be  soon  enough  for  him  to  stand  for  the  consulship  in  twentj-three 
jtKR*  lime,  the  le^mate  age  for  the  consulship  being  forty-three. 

» In  the  camp  with  his  fiither]  Ccmtubermo  pabru.  He  was  among  the  yoai^ 
noblemen  in  the  consul's  retinue,  who  were  sent  out  to  see  military  serrice  under 
hhn.    This  was  customary.    See  Gic.  Fro  Coel.  30 ;  Pro  Plane  11. 
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Jugurtha  in  chains;  but  that  the  war  was  purposely  pro« 
tracted  by  the  consul,  because,  being  a  man  of  vanity  and 
regal  pride,  he  was  too  fond  of  the  delights  of  power."  All 
these  assertions  appeared  the  more  credible  to  the  merchants, 
as,  by  the  long  continuance  of  the  war,  they  had  suffered  in 
their  fortunes ;  and  to  impatient  mihds  no  haste  is  sufficient. 

LXV.  There  was  then  in  our  army  a  Numidian  named 
Oauda,  the  son  of  Mastanabal,  and  grandson  of  Masinissa, 
whom  Midpsa,  in  his  will,  had  appointed  next  heir  to  his 
immediate  successors.  This  man  had  been  debilitated  by  ill- 
health,  and,  from  the  effect  of  it,  was  somewhat  impaired  in 
his  understanding.  He  had  petitioned  Metellus  to  allow  him 
a  seat,  like  a  prince,  next  to  himself,  and  a  troop  of  horse  for 
a  body-guard ;  but  Metellus  had  refused  him  both ;  the  seat, 
because  it  was  granted  only  to  those  whom  the  Boman  people 
had  addressed  as  kings,  and  the  guard,  because  it  woum  be  an 
indignity  to  Eoman  cavalry  to  act  as  guards  to  a  Numidian. 
WhUe  G-auda  was  discontented  at  these  refusals,  Marius  paid 
him  a  visit,  and  prompted  him,  with  his  assistance,  to  seek 
revenge  for  the  affronts  put  upon  him  by  the  general ;  in- 
flating his  mind,  which  was  as  weak  as  his  body^,  with  flatter- 
ing speeches,  telling  him  that  he  was  a  prince,  a  great  man, 
and  the  grandson  of  Masinissa ;  that  if  Jugurtha  were  taken 
or  killed,  he  would  inimediately  become  king  of  Numidia ; 
and  that  this  event  might  soon  happen,  if  he  himself  were 
sent  as  consul  to  the  war. 

Thus  partly  the  influence  of  Marius  himself,  and  partly 
the  hope  of  oDtaining  peace,  induced  G-auda,  as  well  as  most 
of  the  Soman  knights,  both  soldiers  and  merchants*,  to  write 
to  their  friends  at  Some,  in  a  style  of  censure,  respecting 
Metellus's  management  of  the  war,  and  to  intimate  that  Ma- 
rius should  be  appointed  general.  The  consulship,  accord- 
ingly, was  solicited  for  him  by  numbers  of  people,  with  the 
most  honourable  demonstrations  in  his  favour^.     It  happened 

1  LXV.  Which  was  as  weak  as  his  hodj]  Ob  morbos—parum  vaHdo,  Sallost 
had  already  expressed  this  a  few  lines  aboye. 

>  Merchants]  Negotiaiores,  **  Eyery  one  knows  that  Romans  of  eqaestrian 
dimity  were  accustomed  to  trade  in  the  provinces."  Bwmouf, 

*  With  the  most  honourable  demonstrations  in  his  fayour]  Honettissimd  ntf- 
Jragatione,  ^^  SuffragaHo  was  the  zealous  recommendation  of  those  who  solicited 
the  yotes  of  their  fellow-citizens  in  favour  of  some  candidate.  See  Festus,  s.  v. 
Suffiroffotoresj  p.  266,  Lindem."  Dietsch,    It  was  honourable,  in  the  case  of 
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that  the  people  too,  at  this  juncture,  having  just  triumphed 
over  the  nohility  by  the  Mamnian  law^,  were  eager  to  raise 
oommoners  to  office.  Hence  everything  was  favourable  to 
Marius's  views. 

LXYI.  Jugurtha,  meantime,  who,  after  relinquishing  his 
intention  to  surrender,  had  renewed  the  war,  was  now  hasten- 
ing the  preparations  for  it  with  the  utmost  diligence.  He 
assembled  an  army ;  he  endeavoured,  by  threats  or  promises, 
to  recover  the  towns  that  had  revolted  from  him ;  he  forti- 
fied advantageous  positions^;  he  repaired  or  purchased  arms, 
weapons,  and  other  necessaries,  which  he  had  given  up  on 
the  prospect  of  peace ;  he  tried  to  seduce  the  slaves  of  the 
Bomans,  and  even  tempted  with  bribes  theEomans  themselves 
who  occupied  the  garrisons ;  he,  indeed,  left  nothing  untried 
or  neglected,  but  put  every  engine  in  motion. 

Induced  by  the  entreaties  of  their  king,  from  whom,  indeed, 
they  had  never  been  alienated  in  affection,  the  leading  inha- 
bitants of  Yacca,  a  city  in  which  Metellus,  when  Jugurtha 
began  to  treat  for  peace,  had  placed  a  garrison,  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  against  the  Eomans.  As  for  the  common  people 
of  the  town,  they  were,  as  is  generally  the  case,  and  especially 
among  the  Numidians,  of  a  fickle  disposition,  factious  and 
turbiuent,  and  therefore  already  desirous  of  a  change,  and 
adverse  to  peace  and  ^uiet.  Havinj^  arranged  their  plans, 
they  fixed  upon  the  third  day  following  for  the  execution  of 
them,  because  that  day,  being  a  festival,  celebrated  through- 
out Africa,  would  promise  merriment  and  dissipation  rather 
than  alarm.  When  the  time  came,  they  invited  the  cen- 
turions and  military  tribunes,  with  Titus  Turpilius  Silanus, 
the  governor  of  the  town,  to  their  several  houses,  and 
butchered  them  all,  except  Turpilius,  at  their  banquets ;  and 
then  fell  upon  the  common  soldiers,  who,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected on  such  a  day,  when  discipline  was  relaxed,  were 
wandering  about  without  their  arms.  The  populace  followed 
the  example  of  their  chiefs,  some  of  them  naving  been  pre- 
viously instructed  to  do  so,  and  others  induced  by  a  liking  for 

Marins,  as  it  was  withoat  bribery,  and  seemed  to  ha?e  the  good  of  the  repablic  in 
▼Jew. 

1  The  Mamilian  law]  See  c.  40. 

<  LXVI.  Advaotageons  poeitions]  Suo$  locos.  Places  favoarable  for  Us  views. 
See  Kritzios  on  c  54. 
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siicli  diBorders,  and,  thougH  ignorant  of  what  had  been  cbne 
or  intended,  finding  sufficient  gnitifiication  in  tumult  and 
variety.  LXYII.  The  Boman  soldiezs,  perplexed  with,  sudden 
alarm,  and  not  knowing  what  was  best  for  them  to  do,  w&se 
in  trepidation.  At  the  dtadel^,  where  their  standards  and 
shields  were,  was  posted  a  gua^  of  the  enemy;  and  the 
city-gates,  previously  closed,  prey^ated  escape.  Women  and 
chil(£en,  too,  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses^,  huried  down  upon 
them,  with  great  eagerness,  stones  and  whatever  else  their 
position  furmshed.  Thus  neither  could  such  twofold  danger 
be  guarded  agadnst,  nor  could  the  bravest  resist  the  feebl^.; 
the  worthy  ^d  the  worthless,  the  vahant  and  the  cowardly, 
were  alike  put  to  death  unavenged.  In  the  midst  of  tms 
slaughter,  whilst  the  Numidians  were  ex^raising  every  crueliy, 
and  the  town  was  closed  on  all  sides,  TurpiUus  was  the  only 
one,  of  all  the  Italians,  that  escaped  unhurt.  H^ether  his 
flight  was  the  consequence  of  compassion  in  his  enteiiiaiD£r, 
of  compact,  or  of  chance,  I  have  nev^  discovered ;  but  sincei, 
in  such  a  general  massacre,  he  preferred  inglorious  safety  to 
an  honourable  name,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  worthless  and 
infamous  character^. 

LXYUI.  Wheal  Metellus  heard  of  what  had  happened  at 
Yacca,  he  retired  for  a  time,  overpowered  with  sorrow,  from 
the  public  gaze ;  but  at  length,  as  indignation  mingled  with 
his  grief,  he  hastened,  with  the  utmost  spirit,  to  take  v^i- 
geance  for  the  outrage.  He  led  forth,  at  sunsd;,  the  legkm 
that  was  in  winter  quarters  with  him,  and  as  many  iNTumi- 
dian  horse  as  he  could,  and  arrived,  about  the  third  hour  on 
the  following  day,  at  a  certain  jdaan  surrounded  hj  rising 

1  LXVII.  Were  in  trepidation.  At  t]ie  citadel,  ^.]  I  Jutve  tmnslated  this 
passage  in  confoimitj  with  the  texts  elf  Gerhidi,  Kritzins,  IHetsch,  KiUler,  and 
Allen,  who  pnt  a  -pdnat  between  irepidare  and  ad  arcem.  Cortios,  HaTercamp, 
and  fiomoi^haTe  trepidare  ad  arcem,  withoat  any  point.  Which  method  gtves 
the  better  sense,  anj  reader  can  judge. 

s  On  the  rooft  of  the  hooses]  Pro  teeUe  asdyhiofum.  In  fitmt  of  the  roofe  of 
tha  houses;  that  is,  at  the  parajpets.  *^In  prhnfi  tectoaim  parte."  Kritzmt. 
The  roofs  were  flat 

^  Worthless  and  in£unoiiB  character]  In^m>bm  inietiabSl£$qiie.  Thase  wuds 
are  taken  from  the  twelve  tables  of  the  Boman  law:  See  Aul.  Gell.  vi.,  7 ;  zv.,  3. 
Horace,  in  allusion  to  them,  has  iniestabilis  et  moer^  Sot  il,  3, 181.  /ntesftiiiZu 
signified  a  person  to  be  of  so  infamous  acharacter  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  give 
evidence  m  a  court  of  justice. 
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gTDunds.  Here  lie  aeqiiainted  the  soldiers,  who  were  now 
siAiSkiisted  with  the  length  of  their  march,  and  ayerse  to  fiuv 
i;her  eKertion^,  that  the  town  of  Yacca  was  not  above  a  mile 
^diskasat ;  and  that  it  became  them  to  bear  patiently  the  toil 
that  remained,  with  the  hope  of  eiadang  rev^ise  for  their 
txnmtrymen,  the  bravest  and  most  unf(»rtmiat;e  of  men.  He 
likewise  generouslj  promised  them  the  whole  of  the  plunder. 
Their  consage  being  thus  reviYed,  he  ordered  them  to  resume 
their  march,  &e  oaralry  maintaining  an  extended  line  in 
{rant,  a2id  the  infantrY,  wiUi  their  standards  concealed,  keep- 
ing  the  closest  order  oehind. 

TiTTTX.  The  people  of  Yacca,  perceiving  an  army  coming 
towards  them,  judged  lighthr  at  first  that  it  was  Metellus, 
-and  «^»it  their  gates ;  but,  an«ar  a  while,  whan  they  saw  that 
their  fields  were  not  hud  waste,  and  that  the  front  consiiribed 
of  Kumidian  cavalry,  they  imagined  that  it  was  Jugortha, 
snd  went  out  with  great  joy  to  meet  him.  A  signal  being 
immediately  given,  both  cavahr  and  io&iitry  commenced  an 
attadc ;  some  cut  down  the  multitude  pouring  £rom  the  town, 
others  huzxied  to  the  gates,  others  secured  the  towers,  re- 
venge and  the  hope  of  phmder  prevailing  over  their  weari- 
ness. Thus  Yacca  triiunphed  only  two  days  in  its  txeachfoy ; 
the  whole  city,  which  was  great  and  opulent,  was  given 
up  to  vengeance  and  spdBafcion.  Turpilras,  the  governor, 
wliom  we  mfimtioned  as  the  only  person  that  escaped,  was 
summoned  by  Metellus  to  answ^  for  his  conduct,  .and  not 
being  able  to  clear  himself^  was  condemned,  as  a  native  of 
Latium^,  to  be  scourged  and  put  to  death. 

LXX.  About  this  time,  Bomilcar,  at  whose  persuasion 

1  LXVin.  Averse  to  farther  exertion]  Ttim  dbnuerttes  onrna.  Host  of  tiie 
translators  have  understood  bj  these  words  that  the  troops  refiised  to  obey 
orders ;  but  Sallnst^s  meaning  is  onlj  that  thej  expressed,  bj  hx^  and  gestnra, 
their  nnwillingness  to  proceed. 

2  LXTX.  As  a  native  of  Latinm]  Nam  is  eivis  ex  LaHo  erat.  "As  lie  was  a 
Latin,  ha  was  not  protected  by  the  Pordan  law  (see  Cat,  c.  51),  thong^  how  fax 
this  law  had  ponrer  in  the  caxnp^  is  not  agreed.**  AUm,  Gerlaich  tiikks  that  it 
had  the  same  power  in  the  camp  as  elsewhere,  with  reference  to  Roman  citizens. 
Bat  Boman  citizenship  was  not  extended  to  the  Latins  till  the  end  of  the  Social 
War,  A.U.G.  662.  Platarch,  however,  in  his  Life  of  Gains  Gracdius  (c.  9),  speaks 
of  Livins  Drosus  having  been  abetted  bj  the  patricians  in  proposuig  a  law  for 
exempting  the  Latin  soldiers  from  bemg  flogged,  about  thirty  years  earlier;  and 
it  seems  to  have. been  passed,  but,  from  this  passage  of  Sallost,  appears  not  to 
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Jugurthahad  entered  upon  the  capitulation  wliicli  be  liad 
difloontinued  through  fear,  being  distrusted  by  the  king,  and 
distrusting  him  in  return,  grew  desirous  of  a  change  of 
government.  He  accordingly  meditated  schemes  for  Jugur- 
tha's  destruction,  racking  his  invention  night  and  day.  At 
last,  to  leave  nothing  untried,  he  sought  an  accomplice  in  Nab- 
dalsa,  a  man  of  noble  birth  and  great  wealth,  who  was  in  high 
regard  and  favour  with  his  countrymen,  and  who,  on  most  occa- 
sions, used  to  command  a  body  of  troops  distinct  from  those 
of  the  king,  and  to  transact  all  business  to  which  Jugurtha, 
from  fatigue,  or  &om  being  occupied  with  more  important 
matters,  was  unable  to  attend^ ;  employments  by  which  he 
had  gained  both  honours  and  wealth.  By  these  two  men  in 
concert,  a  day  was  fixed  for  the  execution  of  their  treachery ; 
succeeding  matters  they  agreed  to  settle  as  the  exigencies  of 
the  moment  might  require.  Nabdalsa  then  proceeded  to 
join  his  troops,  which  ue  kept  in  readiness,  according  to 
orders,  among  the  winter  quarters  of  the  Eomans^,  to  prevent 
the  country  from  being  ravaged  by  the  enemy  with  impunity. 
But  as  Nabdalsa,  growing  alarmed  at  the  magnitude  of 

have  remained  in  force.    Lipsins  tonches  on  this  obscure  point  in  his  MiSiia  JUh 
mono,  v.,  18,  but  settles  nothing. 

PIntarch,  in  his  Life  of  Marias,  c.  8,  sajs  that  Turpilios  was  an  old  retainer 
of  the  family  of  Metellos,  whom  he  attended,  in  this  war,  as  prcBfectus  Jabritm^ 
or  master  of  the  artificers ;  that,  being  afterwards  appointed  governor  of  Vaoca, 
he  exercised  his  office  with  great  justice  and  humanity;  that  his  lile  was  spared 
by  Jugurtha  at  the  solicitation  of  the  inhabitants ;  that,  when  he  was  brought  to 
trial,  Metellus  thought  him  innocent,  and  that  he  would  not  have  been  condemned 
but  for  the  malice  ol  Marias,  who  exasperated  the  other  members  of  the  oooncil 
against  him.  He  adds,  that  after  his  death,  his  mnocence  became  apparent,  and 
that  Marius  boasted  of  having  planted  in  the  breast  of  Metellus  an  avenging 
fury,  that  would  not  fail  to  torment  him  for  having  put  to  death  the  innocent 
friend  of  his  family.  Hence  Sir  Heniy  Steuart  has  accused  Sallust  of  wiliiiUy 
misrepresenting  the  character  of  Turpilius,  as  well  as  the  whole  transaction. 
But  as  much  credit  is  surely  due  to  Sallust  as  to  Plutarch. 

1  LXX.  To  which  Jugurtha— was  unable  to  attend]  Qua  JvffurtluB,  /esso, 
out  majoribus  astricto,  sttperaverant  **  Which  had  remained  to  (or  be«i  too 
much  for)  Jugurtha,  when  weary,  or  engaged  in  more  important  affiiirs.** 

2  Among  the  winter  quarters  of  the  Romans]  IrUer  hibema  Romanorvm,  It 
is  stated  in  c.  61,  as  Eritzius  observes,  that  Metellus,  when  he  put  his  army  into 
winter  quarters,  had,  at  the  same  time,  placed  garrisons  in  such  of  Juguith^'s 
towns  as  had  revolted  to  him.  The  forces  of  the  Romans  bemg  thus  dispersed, 
Nabdalsa  might  justly  be  said  to  have  his  army  inter  Ai&enta,  ^^  among  their 
winter  quarters." 
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the  undertaking,  failed  to  appear  at  the  appointed  time,  and 
allowed  his  fears  to  hinder  their  plans,  Bomilcar,  eager  for 
their  execution,  and  disquieted  at  the  timidity  of  his  asso* 
ciate,  lest  he  should  relmquish  his  original  mtentions  and 
adopt  some  new  course,  sent  him  a  letter  hy  some  confiden- 
tial persons,  in  which  he  "  reproached  him  with  pusillanimitj- 
and  irresolution,  and  conjured  him  by  the  gods,  by  whom  he 
had  sworn,  not  to  turn  the  offers  of  MeteUus  to  his  own 
destruction ;"  assurLog  him  "  that  the  fall  of  Jugurtha  was 
approaching ;  that  the  only  thing  to  be  considered  was  whe- 
ther he  should  perish  by  their  hand  or  by  that  of  Metellus ; 
and  that,*ia  consequence,  he  might  consider  whether  to 
choose  rewards,  or  death  by  torture." 

LXXI.  It  happened  that  when  this  letter  was  brought, 
Nabdalsa,  overcome  with  fatigue,  was  reposing  on  his  couch, 
where,  after  reading  Bomilcar's  letter,  anxiefy  at  first,  and 
afterwards,  as  is  usual  with  a  troubled  mind,  sleep  over- 
powered him.  In  his  service  there  was  a  certaiu  Numidian, 
the  manager  of  his  affairs,  a  person  who  possessed  his  con- 
fidence and  esteem,  and  who  was  acquainted  with  all  his 
designs  except  the  last.  He,  hearing  that  a  letter  had  ar- 
rived, and  supposing  that  there  would  be  occasion,  as  usual, 
for  his  assistance  or  suggestions,  went  into  the  tent,  and, 
whilst  his  master  was  asleep,  took  up  the  letter  thrown  care- 
lessly upon  the  cushion  behind  his  head^,  and  read  it ;  and, 
having  thus  discovered  the  plot,  set  off  in  haste  to  Jugurtha. 
Nabdalsa,  who  awoke  soon  after,  missing  the  letter,  and 
hearing  of  the  whole  affair,  and  how  it  had  happened,  at  first 
attempted  to  pursue  the  informer,  but  finding  that  pursuit 
was  vain,  he  went  himself  to  Jugurtha,  to  t^  to  appease 
him ;  saying  that  the  disclosure  which  he  intended  to  make, 
had  been  anticipated  by  the  perfidy  of  his  servant ;  and  be- 
seeching him  with  tears,  by  nis  mendship,  and  by  his  own 
former  proofs  of  fidelity,  not  to  think  that  he  could  be  guilty 
of  such  treachery. 

LXXII.  To  these  intreaties  the  king  replied  with  a  mild- 
ness far  different  from  his  real  feelings.  After  putting  to 
death  Bomilcar,  and  many  others  whom  he  knew  to  be  privy 
to  HiB  plot,  he  refrained  from  any  ftirther  manifestation  of 

1  LXXI.  Behind  his  head]  Super  caput.  On  the  back  of  the  bolster  that 
supported  his  head;  part  of  which  might  be  higher  than  the  head  itself. 
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reseiitment,  leet  an  insiizrectioa  shoiild  be  the  conBeqnexice 
of  it.  But  after  this  oceurrence  he  had  no  peace  eitaer  bj 
day  or  hj  night ;  be  thought  himself  safe  neither  in  any  plaoBy 
nor  witii  any  person,  nor  at  any  time;  he  feared  hia  sumeets 
and  his  enemies  alike ;  he  waa  always  on  the  watch,  and  was 
startled  at  every  sound ;  he  passed  the  night  sometinies  in 
one  place,  and  sometimes  in  another,  and  often  in  places 
little  suited  to  royal  dignity ;  and  sometimes,  starting  ficom 
his  sleep,  he  would  seize  his  arms  and  raise  an  alarm.  He 
was  indeed  so  agitated  by  extreme  terror,  that  he  appeased 
under  the  influence  of  madness. 

LXXni.  MeteUus;  hearing  &om  some  deserters  of  the 
fate  of  Bomilcar,  and  the  discorery  of  the^conspiracy,  made 
fresh  preparations  for  action,  and  with  the  utmost  despabch^ 
as  if  entering  upon  an  entirely  new  war.  Marius,  wlii>  was 
still  importuning  him  for  leave  of  absence,  he  allowed  to  go 
home  ;  thinking  that  as  he  served  with  reluctance,  and  bore 
him  personal  enmity,  he  was  not  likely  to  prove  a  very  usefal 
officer. 

The  common  people  at  Borne,  having  learned  the  contents 
of  the  letters  written  from  Africa  concerning  MeteUus  and 
Marius,  had  listened  to  the  accounts  given  of  botSi  with 
eagerness.  But  the  noble  birth  of  MeteUus,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  a  motive  for  paying  him  honour,  had  now  become 
a  cause  of  unpopularity ;  while  the  obscurity  of  Marina's 
origin  had  procured  him  favour.  In  regard  to  both,  however, 
party  feeling  had  more  influence  than  the  good  or  bad  quak 
lities  of  either.  The  &ctious  tribunes^,  too,  inflamed  the 
populace,  chazging  MeteUus,  in  their  harangues,  with  (fences 
worthy  of  death,  and  exaggerating  the  exceUent  qualities  of 
Marius.  At  length  the  people  were  so  excited,  that  all 
the  artisans  and  rustics,  whose  whole  subsistence  and  credit 
depended  on  their  labour,  quitting  their  seTeral  employments, 
attended  Marius  in  crowds,  and  thought  less  of  their  own 
wants  than  of  his  exaltation.  Thus  the  nobility  being  boame 
down,  the  consulship,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years^,  was 

1  LXXIIL  The  factious  tribunes]  SediHosi  maffistraiua. 

2  After  the  lapse  of  maoy  years]  Post  muUcu  iempestates.  Apparently  the 
period  since  A.T7.C.  611,  when  Qumtus  Pompeius,  who,  as  Cicero  says  (in  Veir. 
ii.,  6),  was  kwmU  aique  obteuro  loco  naiusy  obtained  the  oonsnlafaip;  that  is,  a 
term  of  ftrty-thsee  or  forty-^our  years. 
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once  more  given  to  a  mim  of  Iramble  biitb.  And  afterwards^ 
when  the  people  were  asked  by  Manilius  Mancmua,  one  oi 
their  tribunes,  whom  they  would  appoint  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  Jtiguitba^  ^^Jy  ^  ^  ^ull  assembly,  voted  it  to  Mariusw 
'Sie  senate  bad  prenonsly  decreed  it  to  Metellus ;  but  tiiat 
decree  was  tbns  rendered  abortive^. 

LXXIY.  During  this  period,  Jugurtha,  as  he  was  bereft 
of  his  fiicaids  (of  whom  he  had  put  to  deat^  the  greater 
number,  while  tiie  rest,  imder  the  influence  of  tenor,  had 
fled  partly  to  the  Bomaas,  and  paxtly  to  Bocchus),  as  the 
war,  too,  could  not  be  carried  on  without  officers,  and  as  he 
thought  it  dangerous  to  try  the  fliith  of  new  ones  after  such 
p^rfldy  amoi^^h^  old,  was  involved  in  doubt  and  per^lexily ; 
no  Boh^ne,  no  counsel,  no  person  could  satisfy  hnn;  he 
changed  his  route  and  Ms  captains  daily ;  he  hurried  8ome<- 
thnea  against?  the  enemy,  and  sometimes  towards  the  deserts ; 
depended  at  one  time  on  flight,  and  at  another  on  resistance ; 
and  was  unable  to  decide  whether  he  could  less  trust  tiie  cou- 
rage or  the  fldelHy  of  his  subjects.  Thus,  in  whatever  direc- 
tion he  turned  his  thoughts,  the  project  was  equally  dis- 
heartening: 

In  the  midst  of  his  irresolution,  Metdlus  suddenly  made 
his  appearance  with  his  army.  The  Numidians  were  assem- 
bled and  drawn  up  by  Jugurtha,  as  well  as  time  permitted ; 
and  a  battle  was  at  once  commenced.  Where  l^e  king  ccnn- 
manded  in  pawm,  the  struggle  was  maintained  for  some 
time;  but  the  rest  of  his  force  was  routed  and  put  to 
flight  at  the  first  onset.  The  Bomans  took  a  considerable 
number  of  stasdords  and  arms,  but  not  many  prisoners ;  fin-, 
in  almost  every  battle,  their  feet  afforded  more  security  to 
the  iN'umidians  than  their  swords. 

LXXY.  In  consequence  of  this  defeat,  Jugurtha^  feeling 

^  That  decree  was  thus  rendered  abortiTe]  Ea  rts  Jrtutra  fioL  By  a  lex 
Seu^proma,  a  law  of  CtdoB  Giacdmst  it  was  enacted  tbat  the  senate  afamild  fix 
tiie  provinces  fi>r  the  fiitnre  oodsoIb  before  the  oomUia  for  electing  them  were 
held.  Bnt  from  Jog.  c.  26,  H  ajipeaM  that  the  consok  might  settle  hj-  lot,  or  bj 
agreement  between  tiiemselves,  which  of  tiiose  two  jinmneee  each  of  them  should 
tiike.  How  far  the  senate  were  allowed  or  accustomed,  in  geneni,  to  mterfere  in 
the  anangement,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover;  bnt  on  this  oceanoa  thej  had  taken 
upon  themselves  to  pass  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  patrician.  Lest  similar 
scenes,  however,  to  those  of  theSanpronian  tfanes  should  be  enacted,  thej  yielded 
the  point  to  the  people. 

k2 
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less  confidence  in  the  state  of  bis  affairs  tkan  ever,  retreated 
with  the  deserters,  and  part  of  his  cavaby,  first  into  the 
deserts,  and  afterwards  to  Thala^,  a  large  and  opulent  city, 
where  lay  the  greater  portion  of  his  treasures,  and  where 
there  was  ma^iificent  provision  for  the  education  of  his 
children.  When  MeteUus  was  informed  of  this,  although  he 
knew  that  there  was,  between  Thala  and  the  nearest  river,  a 
dry  and  desert  region  fifly  miles  broad,  yet,  in  the  hope  of 
finishing  the  war  if  he  should  gain  possession  of  the  town, 
he  resolved  to  surmount  all  difficulties,  and  to  conquer  even 
Nature  herself.  He  g^ve  orders  that  the  beasts  of  burden, 
therefore,  should  be  lightened  of  all  the  baggage  excepting 
ten  days*  provision ;  and  that  they  should  be  blen  with  skins 
and  other  utensils  for  holding  ly ater.  He  also  collected  from 
the  fields  as  many  labouring  cattle  as  he  could  find,  and 
loaded  them  with  vessels  of  all  sorts,  but  chiefiy  wooden, 
taken  from  the  cottages  of  the  Numidians.  He  directed 
such  of  the  neighbourmg  people,  too,  as  had  submitted  to 
him  after  the  retreat  of  Jugurtha,  to  bring  him  as  much 
water  as  they  could  carry,  appointing  a  time  and  place  for 
them  to  be  in  attendance.  He  then  loaded  his  beasts  from 
the  river,  which,  as  I  have  intimated,  was  the  nearest  water 
to  the  towH,  and,  thus  provided,  set  out  for  Thala, 

When  he  came  to  the  place  at  which  he  had  desired  the 
Numidians  to  meet  him,  and  had  pitched  and  fortified  his 
camp,  so  copious  a  fall  of  rain  is  said  to  have  happened,  as 
would  have  mmished  more  than  sufficient  water  for  his  whole 
army.  Provisions,  too,  were  brought  him  far  beyond  his  ex- 
pectations ;  for  the  Numidians,  like  most  people  after  a  recent 
surrender,  had  done  more  than  was  required  of  them^.  The 
men,  however,  from  a  religious  feeling,  preferred  using  the 
rain-water ;  the  fall  of  which  greatly  increased  their  courage, 

1  LXXV.  Thala]  The  river  on  which  this  town  stood  is  not  named  by  SaHost, 
bat  it  appears  to  have  been  the  Bagrada.  It  seems  to  have  been  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  Romans,  after  the  defeat  of  Jnba,  in  the  time  of  Jolias  Gffisar;  thon^ 
Tacitus,  Ann.  iil,  21,  mentions  it  as  having  a£fbrded  a  refoge  to  the  Bomans  in 
the  insurrection  of  the  Nmnidian  chief,  Tacfarinas.  D'Anville,  and  Dr.  Shaw, 
TraiveU  in  Bombay,  vol  i,  p't.  2,  ch.  5,  think  it  the  same  with  Tdepte,  now 
Ferre-anah;  bat  this  is  vety  doubtfoL  See  G(dlar.  iv.,  5.  It  was  in  ruins  in 
thetimeofStrabo. 

2  Had  done  more  than  was  required  of  them]  OJida  intenderamt,  ^*  Auzit 
inteiuUtqne  srevitiam  ezacerbatus  indicio  filii  sui  DrusL"    Suet  Tib.  62. 
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for  they  thought  themselves  the  peculiar  care  of  the  gods. 
On  the  next  day,  to  the  surprise  of  Jugurtha,  they  arrived 
at  Thala.  The  inhabitants,  who  had  thought  themselves 
secured  by  the  difficulties  of  the  approach  to  them,  wei^e 
astonished  at  so  strange  and  unexpected  a  sight,  but,  never- 
theless, prepared  for  their  defence.  Our  men  showed  equal 
alacrily  on  their  side. 

LXaYI.  But  Jugurtha  himself,  believing  that  to  Me- 
tellus,  who,  by  his  exertions,  had  triumphed  over  every 
obstacle,  over  arms,  deserts,  seasons,  and  finally  over  Nature 
herself  that  controls  all,  nothing  was  impossible,  fied  with  his 
children,  and  a  great  portion  of  his  treasure,  from  the  city 
during  the  night.  Nor  did  he  ever,  after  this  time,  continue^ 
more  than  one  day  or  night  in  any  place ;  pretending  to  be 
hurried  away  by  business,  but  in  reality  dreading  treachery, 
which  he  thought  he  might  escape  by  change  of  residence, 
as  schemes  of  such  a  kind  are  the  consequence  of  leisure  and 
opportunity. 

Metellus,  seeing  that  the  people  of  Thala  were  determined 
on  resistance,  and  that  the  town  was  defended  both  by  art 
and  situation,  surrounded  the  walls  with  a  rampart  and  a 
trench.  He  then  directed  his  machines  against  the  most 
eligible  points,  threw  up  a  mound,  and  erected  towers  upon 
it  to  protect^  the  works  and  the  workmen.  The  townsmen, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  exceedingly  active  and  diligent ;  and 
nothing  was  neglected  on  either  side.  At  last  the  Bomans, 
though  exhausted  with  much  previous  fatigue  and  fighting, 
got  possession,  forty  days  after  their  arrival,  of  the  town, 
and  the  town  onlv ;  for  all  the  spoil  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  deserters  ;  who,  when  they  saw  the  walls  shaken  by  the 
battering-ram,  and  their  own  situation  desperate,  had  con- 
veyed the  gold  and  silver,  and  whatever  else  is  esteemed 
valuable,  to  the  royal  palace,  where,  after  being  sated  with 
wine  and  luxuries,  they  destroyed  the  treasures,  the  building, 

1 LXXVI.  Nor  did  he  ever— >oontiiine,  ^c]  yequepostea — moraius,  simtdabatj 
^c.  Most  editors  take  moraim  for  Tnoraau :  Allen  places  a  colon  after  it,  as  if  it 
were  for  moratuB  est, 

s  And  erected  towers  npon  it  to  protect,  ^c]  Et  super  aggeren  impositia  tur- 
ribfiB  opus  et  adnMstroB  tutari,  **  And  protected  the  work  and  the  workmen 
with  towers  placed  on  the  mound.**  ImpositU  turribus  is  not  the  ahlatire  abso* 
lute,  but  the  ablative  of  the  instrument. 
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and  themsekeB,  by  fire,  and  thus  yoluntarily  snbmittod  to 
the  sufferings  which,  in  case  of  being  eonquered,  they  dreaded 
at  the  han£  of  the  enemy. 

LXXYII.  At  the  very  time  that  Thala  mtbb  taken,  there 
^me  to  MetelluB  ambassadors  from  the  city  of  LeptiB^,  re- 
questing  him  to  sendthemAgarrifion  and  a  governor ;  failing 
"  that  a  certain  Hamilcar,  a  man  of  rank,  and  of  a  fiustiouB 
disposition,  agaanet  whom  the  magistrates  and  the  laws 
were  alike  powerless,  was  trying  to  induce  them  to 
change  sides ;  and  that  nnless  he  attended  to  the  matter 
promptly,  their  own  safety^,  and  the  allieB  of  Eome,  woidd 
ne  in  the  utmost  danger."  For  the  people  at  Leptis,  at  the 
▼ery  commencement  of  the  war  with  Jugurtha,  had  sent  to 
the  consul  Bestia,  and  afterwards  to  Some,  desiring  to  be 
acbnitted  into  friendship  and  alliance  with  ns.  Haying  been 
granted  their  request,  they  continued  true  and  faithM 
adherents  to  us,  and  promptly  executed  all  orders  from 
Bestia,  Albinus,  and  MeteUus.  They  therefore  readily  ob- 
tained from  the  general  the  aid  which  they  solicited ;  and 
four  cohorts  of  Ligurians  were  despatched  to  Leptb,  with 
Caius  Annius  to  be  goremor  of  the  place. 

LXXVni.  This  city  was  built  by  a  party  of  Sidonians, 
who,  as  I  hove  understood,  being  dmren  from  their  country 
through  civil  dissensions,  came  by  sea  into  those  parts  of 
Africa.  It  is  situated  between  the  two  Syrtes,  which  take 
iheiT  name  from  their  nature^.  These  are  two  gulfs  almost 
at  the  extremity  of  Africa^,  of  unequal  size,  but  of  similar 

1  LXXVII.  Leptis]  Leptis  Major,  now  L^fida,  In  c.  19,  Leptb  Minor  is 
meant 

«  Thar  own  safety]  Smam  talvUm:  I  e.  i^e  saioly  of  the  people  of  Leptis. 

'  LXXVIIL  Wbidi  take  their  name  firom  their  natore]  Qmbu$  nomm  tx 
Tt  vMmoL,  Erom  irvpftv,  to  drmo^  because  the  stones  and  sand  were  drwrn  to 
and  fro  by  the  force  of  the  wind  and  tide.  But  it  has  been  suggested  that  this 
etymology  is  probably  false;  it  is  less  likely  that  their  name  should  be  from  the 
Greek  than  from  the  Arabic,  in  which  sert  signifies  a  desert  tract  or  region,  a 
term  still  applied  to  the  desert  country  bordering  on  the  Syrtes.  SeeKtter, 
AUgem.-yergleidi.  Geog.  vol.  i.,  p.  929.  The  words  which,  m  Havercamp,  close 
this  description  of  the  Syrtes, "  Syrtes  ab  tractu  nommatse,"  and  which  Grater 
and  Putschius  suspected  not  to  be  Sallust's,  Cortius  omitted;  and  his  example 
has  been  foUowed  by  Mailer  and  Buraonf ;  Gerlach,  Eritzius,  and  Dietscb,  have 
retained  them.  Gerlach,  however,  thinks  them  a  gloss,  though  they  are  found  in 
every  manuscript  but  one. 

^  Almost  at  the  extremity  of  Africa]  Prope  tti  extremd  AfrieA,    ^*  By  KctnmSk 
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duflneter.  Those  parts  of  them  next  to  the  land  are  yeij 
dae^ ;  the  other  pfurts  sometimeB  deep  and  sometiiiies  shal- 
low, as  chance  wmj  direct;  for  when  the  sea  sweUa,  and  ia 
agitated  br  ^be  wmds,  the  waves  roll  along  with  them  mud, 
ao&d,  and  nnge  stones ;  and  thus  the  appearance  of  the  gul& 
chaages  with  the  direction  of  wind. 

Of  this  people,  the  language  alone^  haa  be^i  altered  by 
their  intermarriages  with  the  Numidians;  their  laws  and 
enstomfl  continue  for  the  most  part  Sidonian;  which  they 
httVB  preserred  with  the  greater  ease,  through  living  at  so 
great  a  diatanee  £rom  the  iin^n  dominicms^.  Between  them 
and  the  populous  parts  of  Nunndia  lie  vast  and  uncultiyated 


TiXXTX.  Since  the  affiurs  of  Leptis  have  led  me  into 
these  regions,  it  wiU  not  be  foreign  to  my  subject  to  relate 
the  noble  and  singular  act  of  two  Carthaginians,  which  the 
place  has  brought  to  tby  reooUectioiL 

At  the  time  when  the  Carthaginians  were  masters  of  the 
gneater  part  of  AMca,  the  Cyreuians  were  also  a  great  and 
powerful  people.  The  territory  that  lay  between  them  was 
sandy,  anid  ca  a  uniform  appearance,  without  a  stream  or  a 
hill  to  determine  their  respective  boundaries ;  a  circumstance 
which  involved  them  in  a  severe  and  protracted  war.  After 
armieB  and  fleets  had  been  routed  and  put  to  flight  on  both 
sides,  and  each  people  had  greatly  weakened  their  opponents, 
fearing  lest  some  third  party  should  attack  both  victors  and 
vanquished  in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  they  came  to  an  agree- 
ment, during  a  short  cessation  of  arms,  ^'  that  on  a  certain 
day  deputies  should  leave  home  on  either  side,  and  that  the 
spot  where  they  should  meet  should  be  the  common  boun- 
daiy  between  tne  two  states."  From  Carthage,  accordingly, 
were  despatched  two  brothers,  who  were  named  PhilaBni*, 

Africa  Gerlach  rightly  nnderBtands  the  eastern  part  of  Africa,  bordering  on 
Egypt,  and  at  a  great  distance  from  Nnmidta.**  KrUzius, 
1  The  langnage  alone]  Lin^fuamodd, 

*  From  tiie  king's  dommions]  Ab  imperio  regis,  "  Understand  Masinlssa's, 
BCdpsa's,  or  Jngnrtha's.**  Bumouf, 

*  LXXIX.  Phihem]  The  account  of  these  Carthagiman  brothers  with  a  Greek 
name,  ^cXcuyoc,  praise-htfing,  is  probably  a  fable.  Corpus  thinks  that  the  in- 
habitants, obserTing  two  monnds  risxDg  above  the  sarronnding  level,  fancied  they 
mnpt  have  been  raised,  not  by  nature,  but  by  human  labour,  and  invented  a  story 
to  aoeonnt  for  their  existence.    "  Ilie  altars,**  according  to  Mr.  Bennell  (Geog. 
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and  who  travelled  with  great  expedition.  The  deputies  of 
the  Cyreniaas  proceeded  more  slowly;  but  whetner  fipom 
indolence  or  accident  I  have  not  been  informed.  However,  a 
storm  of  wind  in  these  deserts  wiU  cause  obstruction  to 
passengers  not  less  than  at  sea;  for  when  a  violent  blast, 
sweeping  over  a  level  surface  devoid  of  vegetation^,  raises  the 
sand  from  the  ground,  it  is  driven  onward  with  great  force, 
and  £Qls  the  mouth  and  eyes  of  the  traveller,  and  thus,  by 
hindering  his  view,  retards  his  progress.  The  Cyrenian  de» 
puties,  finding  that  they  had  lost  ground,  and  dreading 
punishment  at  home  for  their  mismanagem^it,  accused  the 
Carthaginians  of  having  lefb  home  before  the  time ;  quar- 
relling about  the  matter,  and  preferring  to  do  anything 
rather  than  submit.  The  Philffini,  upon  this,  asked  them  to 
name  any  other  mode  of  settling  the  controversy,  provided  it 
were  equitable ;  and  the  Cyrenians  gave  them  their  choice, 
"  either  that  they  should  be  buried  alive  in  the  spot  which 
they  claimed  as  the  boundary  for  their  people,  or  that  they 
themselves,  on  the  same  conditions,  should  be  allowed  to  go 
forward  to  whatever  point  they  should  think  proper."  The 
Philseni,  having  accepted  the  conditions,  sacrificed  them- 
selves^ to  the  interest  of  their  country,  and  were  interred 
alive.  The  people  of  Carthage  consecrated  altars  to  the 
brothers  on  the  spot ;  and  other  honours  were  instituted  to 
them  at  home.     I  now  return  to  my  subject. 

LXXX.  After  the  loss  of  Thala,  Jugurtha,  thinking  no 
place  sufficiently  secure  against  Metellus,  fled  with  a  few  fol- 
lowers into  the  country  of  the  Ghetulians,  a  people  savage  and 

of  Herod.,  p.  640),  "  were  situated  about  seven-ninths  of  the  waj  from  Carthage 
to  Cjreue ;  and  the  deception,"  he  adds,  **  would  have  been  too  gross,  bad  it  been 
pretended  that  the  Carthagmian  party  had  travelled  seven  parts  in  nine,  while 
the  Cyrenians  had  travelled  no  more  than  two  such  parts  of  the  waj."  Plinj 
(H.  N.  V.  4)  says  that  the  altars  were  of  sand ;  Strabo  (lib.  iiL)  says  that  in  his 
time  they  had  vanished.  Pomponius  Mela  and  Valerius  Maxuuus  repeat  the 
story,  but  without  adding  anything  to  render  it  more  probable. 

1  Devoid  of  vegetation]  Nuda  gignmUum.  So  c  93,  cuncta  gignentium  natmru 
Kritzins  justly  observes  that  gigneatia  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  gemta^  as 
Cortina  and  others  interpret,  but  in  its  own  active  sense;  the  ground  was  bare  of 
aU  that  VMS  productive^  or  of  whatever  generates  aagthing.  This  interpretation 
IS  suggested  by  Perizonius  ad  Sanctli  Mmerv.  i.,  15. 

2  Sacrificed  themselves]  Seque  vUamquer—condowwere.  **  Nihil  aliud  est 
qujun  vUam  tmam^  sc  €v  buL  dvow,**  Allen, 
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ixnciviUBed,  and,  at  that  period,  imacquamted  with  even  the 
name  of  Borne.  Of  these  barbarianB  he  collected  a  great 
multitade,  aad  trained  them  bj  degrees  to  march  in  ranks,  to 
follow  standards,  to  obej  the  word  of  command,  and  to  per- 
form other  military  exercises.  He  also  gained  over  to  his 
interest,  by  large  presents  and  larger  promises,  the  intimate 
friends  of  king  Bocchus,  and  wor^g  upon  the  king  by  their 
means,  induced  him  to  commence  war  against  the  Bomans. 
This  was  the  more  practicable  and  easy,  because  Bocchus,  at 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  with  Jugurtfaa,  had  sent  an 
embassy  to  Bome  to  solicit  friendship  and  alliance ;  but  a 
fiiction,  blinded  by  ayarice,  and  accustomed  to  sell  their  votes 
on  every  question  honourable  or  dishonourable^,  had  caused 
his  advances  to  be  rejected,  though  they  were  of  the  highest 
consequence  to  the  war  recently  begun.  A  daughter -of 
Bocchus,  too,  was  married  to  Jugurtha^ ;  but  such  a  con- 
nexion, among  the  Numidians  and  Moors,  is  but  Hghtly  re- 
garded ;  for  every  man  has  as  many  wives  as  he  pleases,  in 
proportion  to  his  ability  to  maintain  them ;  some  ten,  others 
more,  but  the  kings  most  of  all.  Thus  the  affection  of  the 
husband  is  divided  among  a  multitude ;  no  one  of  them  be- 
comes a  companion  to  him^,  but  all  are  equally  neglected. 

LXXXT.  The  two  kings,  with  their  armies^  met  in  a  place 
settled  by  mutual  agreement,  where,  after  pledges  of  amity 

1  LXXX.  Sell— honourable  or  dishonourable]  Omnia  honesta  aique  inJUmesta 
vendere.  See  Cat  c.  30.  They  had  been  bribed  by  Jngortha  to  use  their  influ- 
ence agamst  Bocchns. 

*  A  daughter  of  Bocchus,  too,  was  numied  to  Jugurtha]  JugwihaJUia  Boochi 
nuptertU.  Several  manuscripts  and  old  editions  have  Boocho,  making  Bocchus 
the  son-in-law  of  Jugurtha.  But  Plutarch  (Vit  Mar.  c  10,  SnlL  c  3)  and 
Floms  (ill,  1)  agree  in  speaking  of  hun  as  Jugurtha's  father-in-law.  Bocchus 
was  doubtless  an  older  man  than  Jugurtha,  having  a  grown  up  son,  Volux, 
G.  105.  Castilkmeus  and  Cortius,  therefore,  saw  the  necessity  of  readmg  Boc<M, 
and  other  editors  have  followed  them,  except  Gerhich,  **  who,"  says  Kritzius, 
**ha8  given  BoocAt  in  his  larger,  and  Boocho  in  his  smsUer  and  more  recent 
ediftian,  m  order  that  readers  using  both  may  have  an  opportunity  of  makmg  a 
choice. 

*  No  one  of  them  becomes  a  companion  to  him]  Ntdla  pro  iocid  obtmeL  The 
ns0  of  cbHnet  absolutely,  or  with  the  word  dependent  on  it  understood,  prevails 
chiefly  among  the  Uter  lAtin  writers.  Livy,  however,  haafama  obUmUt,  xxL,  46. 
"  The  tiro  is  to  be  reminded,"  says  Dietsch,  **  that  obtinet  is  not  the  same  as 
habeiiKr,  but  is  always  for  locum  obtiaet" 

*  LXXXL  The  two  kings,  with  then:  armies]  The  text  has  only  exerciiut. 
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were  given  and  received,  Jugnrthfl  inflamed  ihe  mind  of 
Bocchus  by  observiag  that  the  Bomaiui  were  a  hvwless  people, 
of  inaaiiAble  oovetousness,  and  the  common  enemies  oi  num- 
kind ;  thai;  they  had  the  same  motive  for  making  war  on 
Bocchus  as  on  himself  and  other  nations,  the  lust  of  domi- 
nion ;  that  all  independent  states  were  objects  of  luvtaeed  to 
them ;  at  present,  for  instance,  himself;  a  little  before,  the 
Carthaginians  had  been  so,  as  weU  as  king  Ferses ;  and  that, 
in  fiiture,  as  any  sovereign  became  conspicuous  for  his  power, 
80  would  he  assuredly  be  treated  as  an  enemy  by  the  Bo- 
mans." 

Induced  by  these  and  similar  considerations,  they  deter- 
mined to  march  against  Cirta,  where  Metellus  had  deposited 
his  plunder,  prisoners,  and  baggage.  Jugurtha  supposed 
that,  if  he  took  the  city,  there  woiSd  be  ample  recompense 
for  his  exertions ;  or  that,  if  the  Boman  general  <»me  to 
succour  his  adherents,  he  would  have  the  opportunity  of  en- 
gaging him  in  the  field.  He  also  hastened  this  movement 
from  policy,  to  lessen  Bocchus's  chance  of  peace^ ;  lest,  if  de- 
lay should  be  aUowed,  he  should  decide  upon  something  dif- 
ferent from  war, 

LXXXn.  MetelLus,  when  he  heard  of  the  confederacy  of 
the  kings,  did  not  rashly,  or  in  everyplace,  give  opportunities 
of  fighting,  as  he  had  been  used  to  do  since  Jugurtha  had 
been  so  often  defeated,  but,  fortifying  his  camp,  awaited  the 
approach  of  the  kings  at  no  great  distance  firom  Cirta;  think- 
ing it  better,  when  he  should  have  learned  something  of  the 
Jlfoors^,  as  they  were  new  enemies  in  the  field,  to  give  battle 
on  an  advantage. 

In  the  mean  time  he  was  informed,  by  letters  from  Borne, 
that  the  province  of  Nimiidia  was  assigned  to  Marius,  of 
whose  election  to  the  consulship  he  had  already  heard. 

Being  affected  at  these  occurrences  beyond  what  was  proper 
and  decorous,  he  could  neither  restrain  his  tears  nor  gov^n 

^  To  lessen  Bocchos's  chance  of  peace]  Bocchipacem  immmuere.  He  wished 
to  engage  Bocdms  in  some  act  of  hostiiity  against  the  Bamans,  so  as  to  render 
an  J  coalition  between  them  impossible. 

2  LXXXU.  Should  have  learned  something  of  the  Moors]  CogniHs  Mauris,  i.  e. 
after  knowing  something  of  the  Moors,  cmd  not  "before.  CogrdUs  mHHibuB  is  used 
in  the  same  way  in  c.  39 ;  and  Dietsch  says  tiiat  mruoUia  Jvffur&mpamm  cog- 
mta  is  for  nomiim  eogniia,  c.  14. 
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hffi  tongue ;  for  though  he  was  a  wan  eminent  in  other  respectB, 
he  had  too  little  fmomeaB  in  bearing  trouble  of  mind,  fiis 
irritation  was  hy  some  imputed  to  pride ;  others  said  that  a 
noble  spirit  was  wounded  hj  iaault;  many  thought  him 
chagnned  because  victory,  joat  attained,  was  snatched  from 
his  graep.  But  to  me  it  is  well  known  that  he  was  mote 
troubled  at  i^  honour  bestowed  on  Marius  than  at  the  in- 
justice done  to  himself;  and  that  he  would  have  shown  much 
less  uneasiness  if  the  proTinoe  of  which  he  was  derived  had 
been  given  to  any  other  than  MJarius. 

LXXXin.  Diseonraged,  therefore,  by  such  a  mortifica- 
tion, and  thinking  it  folly  to  promote  anoth^  man's  success 
at  hid  own  hazard,  he  sent  deputies  to  Boednia,  intreating 
him  '^  not  to  liecome  an  enemy  to  the  [Romans  without  cause ;'  * 
and  observing  *^  that  he  had  a  fine  oppcnrtimity  of  entering 
into  friendship  and  aUianoe  with  them,  which  were  fiur  pre- 
fisrable  to  war ;  that  though  he  might  bave  confidence  in  his 
resourees,  he  ought  not  to  change  certainties  for  uncertain- 
ties; that  a  war  was  easily  begun,  but  discontinued  with 
difficulty;  that  its  commencemeDt  and  condnsion  were  not 
dependent  on  the  same  party ;  that  any  one,  even  a  coward, 
might  commence  hostilities,  but  that  they  could  be  broken 
off  only  when  the  conqueror  thought  proper;  and  that  he 
should  therefore  consult  for  his  interest  and  that  of  his  king- 
dom, and  not  connect  his  own  prosp^ous  drcumstances  with 
the  ruined  fortunes  of  Jugurtmi."  To  these  representations 
the  king  mildly  answered,  "  that  he  desired  peace,  but  felt 
compasBiosL  for  the  condition  of  Jugurtha,  to  whom  if  similar 
proposafa  were  made,  all  would  easily  be  arranged.*'  Me- 
telluB,  in  r^ly  to  this  request  of  Bocchus,  sent  deputies  with 
overtures,  of  which  the  king  approved  some,  and  rejected 
others.  Thus,  in  sending  messengens  to  and  &o,  the  time 
passed  away,  and  the  war,  according  to  the  consul's  desire, 
was  protracted  without  being  advanced. 

liXXXIY.  Marius,  who,  as  I  said  before,  had  been  made 
consul  with  great  eagerness  on  the  part  of  the  populace, 
began,  though  he  had  always  been  hostile  to  the  patricians, 
to  inveigh  against  them,  after  the  people  gave  him  the  pro- 
vince of  Numidia,  with  great  frequency  and  violence ;  he  at- 
tacked them  sometimes  individually  and  sometimes  in  a  body ; 
he  said  that  he  had  snatched  from  them  the  consulship  as 
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spoils  &om  yanquished  enemies ;  and  uttered  other  remarks 
laudatory  to  himself  and  offensive  to  them.  Meanwhile  he 
made  the  provision  for  the  war  his  chief  object ;  he  asked  for 
reinforcements  for  the  legions ;  he  sent  for  auxiliaries  from 
foreign  states,  kings,  and  allies;  he  also  enlisted  all  the 
bravest  men  from  Latium,  most  of  whom  were  known  to  him 
by  actual  service,  some  few  only  by  report,  and  induced,  by 
earnest  solicitation,  even  discharged  veterans^  to  accompany 
him.  Nor  did  the  senate,  though  adverse  to  him,  dare  to  re- 
fuse him  anything ;  the  additions  to  the  legions  they  had  voted 
even  with  eagerness,  because  military  service  was  thought 
to  be  unpopular  with  the  multitude,  and  Marius  seemed 
likely  to  lose  either  the  means  of  warfare^,  or  the  favour  of 
the  people.  But  such  expectations  were  entertained  in  vain, 
BO  ardent  was  the  desire  of  going  with  Marius  that  had  seized 
on  almost  all.  Every  one  cherished  the  fency^  that  he  should 
return  home  laden  with  spoil,  crowned  with  victory,  or  at- 
tended >nith  some  similar  good  fortune.  Marius  himself,  too, 
had  excited  them  in  no  small  degree  by  a  speech ;  for,  when 
all  that  he  required  was  granted,  and  he  was  anxious  to  com- 
mence a  levy,  he  called  an  assembly  of  the  people,  as  well  to 
encourage  them  to  enlist,  as  to  inveigh,  according  to  his  prac- 
tice, against  the  nobility.  He  spoke,  on  the  occasion,  as  follows: 
LXXXY.  "  I  am  aware,  my  feUow-citizens,  that  most  men 
do  not  appear  as  candidates  before  you  for  an  office,  and  con- 
duct themselves  in  it  when  they  have  obtained  it,  under  the 
same  character;  that  they  are  at  first  industrious,  hiunble, 
and  modest,  but  afterwards  lead  a  life  of  indolence  and  arro- 
gance. But  to  me  it  appears  that  the  contrary  should  be 
the  case ;  for  as  the  whole  state  is  of  greater  consequence 
than  the  single  office  of  consulate  or  praetorship,  so  its  in- 
terests ought  to  be  managed^  wilh  greater  solicitude  than 

^LXXXIV.  Discharged  Teterans]  Hombiet  emeriiis  sHpendiU.  Soldiers  who 
had  completed  their  term  of  service. 

2  Means  of  warfiure]  Usum  belli.  That  is  ea  qtue  belU  tmu  pasceret,  troops 
and  supplies. 

3  Cherished  the  faacy]  AnmU  trahebant  "  Trahare  ammo  is  always  to  re- 
volve in  the  mind,  not  to  let  the  thought  of  a  thing  escape  from  the  mind." 
Kritekti, 

*  LXXXV.  Its  interests  ought  to  be  managed,  ^.]  Mqfore  curd  Ulam  admi- 
mttrari  quam  hoc  peH  debere.  Cortins  injadicionslj  omits  the  word  tZZom.  No 
one  has  followed  him  bat  Allen. 
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tbese  magistracies  are  sought.  Kor  am  I  insensible  bow 
great  a  weight  of  business  I  am,  through  jour  kindness, 
called  upon  to  sustain.  To  make  preparations  for  war,  and 
yet  to  be  sparing  of  the  treasury ;  to  press  those  into  the 
service  whom  I  am  unwilling  to  offend ;  to  direct  everything 
at  home  and  abroad;  and  to  discharge  these  duties  when 
surrounded  by  the  envious,  the  hostile^  and  the  factious,  is 
more  difficult,  mj  fellow-citizens,  than  is  generally  imagined. 
In  addition  to  this,  if  others  fail  in  their  undertakings,  their 
ancient  rank,  the  heroic  actions  of  their  ancestors,  the  power 
of  their  relalaves  and  connexions,  their  numerous  dependents, 
are  all  at  hand  to  support  them ;  but  as  for  me,  my  whole 
hopes  rest  upon  myseu^  which  I  must  sustain  hj  ^ood  con- 
duet  and  integrity ;  for  all  other  means  are  unavaibng. 

"  I  am  sensible,  too,  my  fellow-citizens,  that  the  eyes  of  all 
men  are  turned  upon  me ;  that  the  just  and  good  favour  me, 
as  my  services  are  beneficud  to  the  state,  but  uiat  the  nobility 
seek  occasion  to  attack  me.  I  must  therefore  use  the  greater 
exertion,  that  you  may  not  be  deceived  in  me^,  and  that  their 
views  may  be  rendered  abortive.  I  have  led  such  a  life, 
indeed,  from  my  boyhood  to  the  present  hour,  that  I  am 
familiar  with  every  kind  of  toil  and  danger ;  and  that  exertion, 
which,  before  your  kindness  to  me,  I  practised  gratuitously, 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  relax  after  having  received  my  re- 
ward. Eor  those  who  have  pretended  to  be  men  of  worth 
only  to  secure  their  election^,  it  may  be  difficult  to  conduct 
themselves  properly  in  office ;  but  to  me,  who  have  passed  my 
whole  life  m  the  mort  honourable  occupations,  to  act  well 
has  from  habit  become  nature. 

"  You  have  commanded  me  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
Jugurfcha;  a  commission  at  which  the  nobility  are  highly 
offended.  Consider  with  yourselves,  I  pray  you,  whether  it 
would  be  a  change  for  the  bJetter,  if  you  were  to  send  to  this,  or 

>  Hostile]  OceunanHt,    Thwarting,  opposing. 

*  That  yoa  may  not  be  deceived  in  me]  Ut  neque  vot  capiammL  **  This  verb 
is  nndoabtedlj  iised  in  this  passage  for  decipere.  Compare  TibolL  Eleg.  iii.,  6, 46 : 
Nee  vos  atU  eapiant  pendmtia  brachia  eoUo,  Aut  f<iba  bhndd  iordida  lingua 
preee.  CSc.  Acad,  iv.,  20:  Sapientis  vim  maxmam  ewe  ctwere^  ne  capiatur.^ 
Gerlach. 

s  To  secnre  their  election]  Per  ambUionenu  Ambire  is  to  canvass  for  votes ; 
to  court  the  favoor  of  the  people. 


to  any  otlier  such  appoiuiinieiity  one  of  jcaA&t  crowd  of  xtoUas^, 
a  man  of  ancient  mmily,  of  innnmeFabie  atatoes^  and  of  no 
militaiy  experience ;  in  order,  forsootlv  that  in  sa  impcHrtant 
an  ofiBlce,  and  being  ignorant  of  everything  connected  wiili  it, 
he  may  exhibit  hurry  and  trepidation,  and  select  one  of  the 
people  to  instmct  him  in  his  duty.  Eor  so  it  generally  hap- 
pensy  that  he  whom  you  hove  ehosea  to  direct,  seeika  another 
to  direct  him.  I  know  some,  my  fellow-citiisens,  who,  after 
they  have  been  elected^  consuls,  h&re  begun  to  read  the  acta 
of  their  ancestors,  and  the  military  pieoi^s  of  the  Gbeeiks ; 
pecBons  who  invert  the  order  of  things^ ;  &r  though  to  dis» 
diarge  the  duties  of  the  offic^  ia:  portericH*,  in  point  of  time, 
to  eleeiian,,  it  is,  in  reality  and  praciaeal  importance,  prior 
to  it. 

"  Gampara  now,  my  fellow-citusanSj  me^  wha  am  a  new  many 
with  those  haughty  nobles^.  What  they  have  but  heard  or 
read,  I  have  wiiztessed  or  pei&rmed.  What  they  have  learned 
from  books,  I  have  acquired  in  the  field ;  and  whether  deeds 
or  w^rda  are.  of  greater  estimation,  it  is  for  you  to  considOT. 
They  despise  my  humbleness  of  birth ;  I  contemn  their  imbe- 
cility.   My  Goxidition^  is  made  an  ohjecticm  to  me ;  their  mis- 

1  Of  jonder  C9wd  of  nobles]  Ex  iOb  gkbff  nobiSiatiB.  lUa,  ^ueruwti 
3 1  know  some— who  after  they  have  been  elected,  ^]  '^  At  whom  Marins 
dincts  this  observation,  it  is  inqpeesibie  to  telL  Gerlaofa,  reCniiiig  to  Gic  Qiiast. 
Acad,  ii,  1,  2,  thinks  that  LnnUlns  is  meant.  Bnt  if  ha  supposes  that  Lucollns 
was  present  to  ike  mind  ofMarius  when  he  spoke,  he  is  e^reg^onsly  deceived,  for 
Marias  was  forty  years  antecedent  to  Lncidlns.,  It  is  possible,  howeyer,  that 
Setihst,  thinkmg  of  Lncdllas  when  he  wrote  Marins^  speech,  may  hav&  iaBea 
into  an  anachronism,  and  have  attributed  to  Marios,  whose  character  be  had 
assmned,  an.  observation  whidt  might  Justly  have  been  made  in  his  own  day.*' 
KrUzku, 

>  Persons  who  invert  the  order  of  things]  Sommes  prcBposteri,  Men  who  do 
that  kst  which  should  be*  done  first 

*  For  though  to  discharge  the  dtzties  of  the  office,  ^.]  Nam  gererej  qudm 
fieri,  tempore  posterius,  re  cttgue  mu  prius  est.  With  gerere  is  to  be  understood 
consulatum ;  with  fieri,  consulem..  This  is  unitated  from  DemostiuoeB,  Olpitfa.  iiL : 
Th  yhp  TTpdrreiM  rov  Xtyeuf  aal  ;(«poroiiirui^  harfpov  tv  rjf  ra^et^  vp6' 
TBpoy  Tff  bvpdfiti  Koi  KfmrT6v  ion.  ^  Acting  is  posterior  in  order  to  speaking 
and  voting,  bot  prior  and  superior  in  efl^t" 

*  With  those  haughty  nobles]  Own  Uhrum  stqierbid.  Virtus  Seipiadus  et  mdw 
saipientia  LcdL 

*  My  condition]  Mihi  fartma,  ^That  is,  my  lot,  or  condition,  in  whieh  I 
was  bom,  and  wMch  I  had  no  hand  in  producmg.'*  THxtaeh, 
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eondaet  is  a  leproaeh  to  them.  The  circiunBtisiice  of  Wrth^ 
indeed,  I  consider  as  one  and  the  same  to  all ;  but  think  that 
he  wha  h&A  exerts  himself  is  l^e  noblest.  And  could  it  be 
inquired  of  the  others',  of  Albinus  and  Bestia,  whether  they 
wmild  rather  be  the  parents  of  them  or  of  me,  what  do  yon 
SHippose  that  thej  would  answer,  but  that  thej  would  wish 
Hm  most  deseETiog  to  be  their  offspring  ?  If  the  patricians 
justlj  despise  me,  let  them  also  des^se  their  own  ancestors, 
whose  nobilitj,  like  mine,  had  its  origin  in  merit.  They 
eawj  me  tiie  honour  that  I  have  received ;  let  them  also  envy 
me  the  toils^  tiie  atratinenee^,  and  tiie  perQs,  by  which  I  ob- 
tained that  honour.  But  they,  men  eaten  up  with  pride,  live 
as  if  they  disdained  all  the  distinctions  that  you  can  besfcow, 
and  yet  sub  lor  those  distinetions  as  if  they  had  lived  so  as 
t&  merit  tiiem.  Tet  those  are  assuredly  deceived,  who 
espeet  to  enjoy,  at  l^e  same  time,  things  so  incompatible 
as  the  pleasures  of  indolence  and  the  rewards  of  honourable 
etatfrtiflP*. 

"  When  they  speak  be£xre  you,  or  in  the  senate,  they 

>  Tbe  drcomstaiice  of  birth,  ^.]  Naiuram  uaam  et  communem  omnium  ea> 
isttma,  "  Nascendi  sortem  "  is  the  ezplanatioii  which  Dietsch  ^tbs  to  naturam. 
One  num  U  horn  as  well  as  another,  bat  the  diflbrence  between  men  is  made  by 
tfadr  dfflerant  modes  of  action;  a  diflbreoce  which  the  nobks  falselj-  suppose  to 
fneeed  fmrn  ftrtone.  **  Voksiie,  Mahomet,  Act.  I.  sc.  iv.,  has  ezpiessedtfae  sen- 
timent  of  Sattnst  exactly: 

Lbs  mortels  sent  ^amx,  ce  n'est  point  la  naiasanoe, 
G^est  la.senle  vertn  qoi  fait  leor  di£f<^rence."  Bunioitf, 

t  juoA,  coold  it  be  inqnired  of  the  fathers,  ^.]  Ae^  djam  ex  pafyHnu  Albud 
andBeituB  gweri  postet,  ^.  PatreSf  in  this  passage,  is  not,  as  Aothon  ima- 
ffnes,  the  same  as  majores;  as  is  apparent  from  the  word  gi^frd,  ^he  fathers  of 
Albinus  and  Bestaa  were  probably  dead  at  the  time  that  Marins  spoke.  The  pas- 
si^  which  Anfiion  quotes  from  Flntarch  to  illustrate  patres,  is  not  applicable, 
for  tbe  word  tbtere  is  vpAyowoi :  ^'EannfOavero  r&v  7rap6rr«iVy  it  fiif  luu  tovs 
ixtiP^v  oua/rai  iFpcydvevg  avro>  fuXKov  ap  tv^euj^tu^  TfapcarXtftriovs 
txyopovs  oarokijrtWj  dre  Brf  firfb^  dvrovs  8i  tvyevtunf,  aXX*  dn*'  apenjt 
Kai  KOtK&v  tpyav  ivbS^ovs  yepofuvovs*  Vit.  Mar.  c.  9.  "  He  wonld  then 
ask  the  people  whet|ier  they  did  not  think  that  tbe  ancestors  of  those  men  wonld 
haTe  wished  rather  to  leave  a  posterity  like  him,  ranee  they  themselves  had  not 
risen  to  glory  by  their  hig^  birth,  but  by  their  virtne  and  heroic  achievements  ?" 
Langhome. 

s  Abstinence]  InaocenticB,  Abstinence  from  all  vicions  indulgence. 

*  Honourable  exertion]  VirMs,  See  notes  on  Gat.  c.  1,  and  Jug.  c.  1. 
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occupy  the  greatest  part  of  their  orations  in  extolling  their 
ancestors^ ;  for,  they  suppose  that,  by  recounting  the  heroic 
deeds  of  their  forefathers,  they  render  themselyes  more  il- 
lustrious. But  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  case ;  for  the  more 
glorious  were  the  lives  of  their  ancestors,  the  more  scandalous 
18  their  own  inaction.  The  truth,  indeed,  is  plainly  this, 
that  the  glory  of  ancestors  sheds  a  light  on  then*  posterity*, 
which  suSers  neither  their  virtues  nor  their  vices  to  be  con- 
cealed. Of  this  light,  my  fellow-citizens,  I  have  no  share ; 
but  I  have,  what  confers  much  more  distinction,  the  power 
of  relating  my  own  actions.  Consider,  then,  how  unreason- 
able they  are ;  what  they  claim  to  themselves  for  the  merit  of 
others,  they  will  not  grant  to  me  for  my  own ;  alleging,  for- 
sooth, that  I  have  no  statues,  and  that  my  distinction  is 
newly  acquired ;  but  it  is  surely  better  to  have  acquired  such 
distinction  myself  tlian  to  brmg  disgrace  on  that  received 
from  others. 

"  I  am  not  ignorant,  that,  if  they  were  inclined  to  reply  to 
me,  they  would  make  an  abundant  display  of  eloquent  and 
artful  language.  Yet,  since  they  attack  both  you  and  myself^ 
on  occasion  of  the  great  favour  which  you  have  conferred 
upon  me,  I  did  not  think  proper  to  be  silent  before  them, 
lest  any  one  should  construe  my  forbearance  into  a  conscious- 
ness of  demerit.  As  for  myself,  indeed,  nothing  that  is  said 
of  me,  I  feel  assured*,  can  do  me  injury ;  for  what  is  true, 
must  of  necessity  speak  in  my  favour ;  what  is  fiUse,  my  life 
and  character  will  refute.  But  since  your  judgment,  in  be- 
stowing on  me  so  distinguished  an  honour  and  so  important 
a  trust,  is  called  in  question,  consider,  I  beseech  you,  again, 
and  again,  whether  you  are  likely  to  repent  of  what  you 
have  done.    I  cannot,  to  raise  your  confidence  in  me,  boast 

>  They  occupy  the  greatest  part  of  thdr  orations  in  extolling  their  anoeston] 
Plerdque  oraUone  majores  tuos  extoUmU,  "  They  extol  their  anoestofs  in  the 
greatest  part  of  their  speech.** 

*  The  glory  of  ancestors  sheds  a  light  on  their  posterity]  Juvenal,  yiiL,  188 : 
Incipit  ipsoram  contra  te  stare  parentum 
Nohilitas,  claramque  facem  prsferre  padendis. 
Thy  fathers*  virtnes,  clear  and  bright,  display 
Thy  shameful  deeds,  as  with  the  light  of  day. 

>  I  feel  assured]  Ex  amm  aententid.  "  It  was  a  common  form  of  strong 
asseveration.**  Gerhch, 
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of  the  statues,  or  triumplis,  or  consulships  of  my  aacesfcors ; 
but,  if  it  be  thought  necessary,  I  can  show  you  spears^,  a 
banner^,  caparisons^  for  horses,  and  other  militaiy  rewards ; 
besides  the  scars  of  wounds  on  my  breast.  These  are  my 
statues;  this  is  my  nobility;  honours,  not  lefb,  like  theirs, 
by  inheritance,  but  acquired  amidst  innumerable  toils  and 
dangers. 

"My  speech,  they  say,  is  inelegant ;  but  that  I  have  ever 
thought  of  little  importance.  Worth  sufficiently  displays 
itself;  it  is  for  my  detractors  to  use  studied  language,  that 
they  may  palliate  base  conduct  by  plausible  words.  Nor 
have  I  learned  Greek ;  for  I  had  no  wish  to  acquire  a  tongue 
thi|t  adds  nothiDg  to  the  valour^  of  those  who  teach  it.  But 
I  have  gained  other  accomplishments,  such  as  are  of  the 
utmost  bsnefit  to  a  state ;  I  have  learned  to  strike  down  an 
enemy ;  to  be  vigilant  at  my  post^ ;  to  fear  nothing  but  dis- 

*■  Spean]  Houtas,  *'  A  hcutapuroy  that  is  a  spear  withoat  iroo,  was  anciently 
the  reward  of  a  soldier  the  first  time  that  he  conquered  in  battle,  Serv.  ad  Virg. 
Mn,  vi.,  760 ;  It  was  afterwards  given  to  one  who  had  strack  down  an  enemy 
in  a  sally  or  skirmish,  Lips,  ad  Polyb.  de  Milit.  Rom.  v.,  17.*'  Bumouf, 

«  A  banner]  VexiUum.  "  Standards  were  also  military  rewards.  Vopiscos  re- 
lates that  ten  JuutapfmB,  and  four  standards  of  two  colours,  were  presented  to 
Anrelian.  Saetouins  (Ang.  25)  says  that  Agrippa  was  presented  by  Aagastns, 
after  his  naval  victory,  with  a  standard  of  the  colonr  of  the  sea.  These  standards 
therefore,  were  not,  as  Badins  Ascensios  thinks,  always  taken  from  the  enemy ; 
thoagh  this  was  sometimes  the  case,  as  appears  from  Sil.  ItaL  xv.,  261 : 
Tunc  hasta  viiis,  tunc  martia  cniqne 
Vezilla,  nt  meritnm,  et  prsdae  libamina,  dantnr.**  Bumot^. 

*  Caparisons]  Phalerat.    ''  Sil  ItaL  zv.,  255 : 

PhaJerit  hie  pectora  folget: 

Hio  torque  aurato  circnmdat  bellica  coUa. 
Javenal,  zv.,  60: 

Ut  IsBti  phalerii  omnes  et  torquUnu  omnes. 
These  passages  show  that  phaiera^  a  name  for  the  ornaments  of  horses,  were 
also  decorations  of  men ;  but  they  differed  from  the  torques,  or  collars,  in  this- 
respect,  that  ihephalercB  hnng  down  over  the  breast,  and  the  torques  only  en- 
circled the  neck.    See  Lips,  ad  Polyb.  de  Milit  Bom.  v.,  17."*  Burning. 

*  Valour]  Ftrfafew.  "  The  Greeks,  those  illustrious  instructors  of  the  world, 
had  not  been  able  to  preserve  ^heir  liberty ;  their  learning  therefore  had  not  added 
to  their  valour.  Virtus,  m  this  passage,  is  endtiailj  fortitudo  helUca,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  Marius,  was  the  only  virtue^  Bumouf.    See  Plutarch,  Vit.  Mar.  c.  2. 

*  To  be  vigilant  at  my  post]  Prcesidia  agiiare.  Or  "  to  keep  guard  at  my 
poet"  "  Prcstidia  agiare  ngnifies  nothing  more  than  to  protect  a  party  of 
foragers  or  the  baggage,  or  to  keep  guard  round  a  besieged  city."  Cortkis. 
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honour;  to  bear  cold  and  heat  with  eqiial  endnnuice;  to 
sleep  on  the  groimd ;  and  to  sustain  at  the  same  time  hunger 
and  fatigue.  And  with  such  rules  of  conduct  I  shall  stimu- 
late my  soldiers,  not  treating  them  with  rigour  and  Bi|yself 
with  indulgence^  nor  making  their  tools  my  glory.  Such  a 
mode  of  commai^ding  is  ak  once  usefdl  to  the  state,  and 
becoming  to  a  citizen.  For  to  coerce  your  troops  with 
seyerity,  while  you  yourself  live  at  ease,  is  to  be  a  tyrant,  not 
a  general. 

^*  It  was  by  conduct  such  as  this,  my  fellow-eitizena^  that 
your  ancestors  made  themselres  and  the  republic  renowned. 
Our  nobility,relying  on  their  forefathers'  Bia!its,though  totally 
different  from  them  in  conduct,  disparage  us  who  emulate 
their  virtues.;  and  demand  oi  you  every  public  honour,  as 
due,  not  to  their  personal  merit,  but  to  their  high  rank. 
Arrogant  pretaiders,  and  utt^ly  unieasonaUe !  For  thov^ 
their  ancestors  left  them  all  that  was  at  their  disposal,  their 
riches,  their  statues,  and  their  glorioua  names,  they  left  them 
not,  nor  could  leave  them,  their  virtue ;  which  alone,  of  all 
their  possessions,  could  neither  be  communicated  noar  re- 
ceived. 

^'  They  reproach  me  as  being  mean,  and  €kf  unpc^hed 
manners,  because,  forsooth^  I  have  but  little  skill  in  amings- 
ing  an  entertainment,  and  keep  no  actor*,  nor  give  my  cook^ 

^  Keep  DO  actor]  HiatHonem  miOnm--hab€th  "  LBznrifB  peregrinsB  origo  ab 
exercita  Asiatico  (Manlii  «c.  Vulsonis,  x,ujo.  668)  inveota  in  nrbera  est.  *  •  • 
Turn  psaltrie  Bambncistriseqne,  et  coQTivalia-  Im^&onmn  obfectamenta,  audita 
epulis."  Liv.  xxxix.,  6.  "  By  this  army  retnmiog  from  Asia  was  the  origin  of 
foreign  luxury  imported  into  the  dty.  •  •  •  At  eBtortainmeBtB— were  introduced 
players  on  the  harp  and  timbrel,  with  buffoons  for  the  diversion  ef  the  gowte." 
Baker.  Professor  Anthon,  who  quotes  tfab  passage^  says  that  histrio  "here 
denotes  a  buffoon  kept  for  the  amusement  of  the  eompaoy.*'  But  sash  is  not  the 
meakiiog  of  the  wordiUi^w;  It  aigniiies  one  who  in  some  way  aatti^  «tber  by 
dancing  and  gesticuktion,  or  by  redting,  perhaps  tv  the>  nmsic  of  ths-  sniiift— ia 
tria  or  other  mkutrels.  See.  Smith's  Diet,  of  6r.  and  Boni»  Ant;  Art  JEHifAw, 
sect.  2.  ScheUer^  Les.  sub  ▼▼.  Bistrio^  LatUo,  and  Saito.  The-  emperora  had 
whole  companies  of  aetexs,  hisirione*  au^  fbr  thdr  private  amuseflaent.  Sueto- 
nius says  of  Augostna  (c.  74)  that  at  feasts  he  introdoced  turaamaia  ethiatfiomes. 
See  also  Spartian.  Had.  e.  19;  Jul.  CapitoL  Fenia,  a  8. 

3  My  oook]  Coquum.  Livy,.in  the  passage  just  eited  fireni  him,  adds  ten 
aaqtuiM  viUssinmn  eattiqwit  mancipiamf  et  mttimaHome  eC  sm  m  pmHo  ease  ;  et 
qu()d mmisierimnjiieraty  art  haberi  (xsptaw    **  Theoook,  i^um  the  aadmls  eoo- 
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hicher  wages  than  my  stewaardi ;  aE  wMeli  charges  I  nrast, 
kkdeed,  ackseowledge  to  he  just ;  for  I  learned  firom  my  &ther, 
aad  other  ¥e[ie(r2d>le  charaeters,  that  vain  indalgeaees  belong 
to  women,  and  labour  to  men;  that  glory,  raider  than 
wealth,  shonld  h^^idie  object  of  the  virtnavts ;  and  thab  wma 
and  armour,  not  household  j^niture,  are  marks,  of  honour. 
B«t  let  the  nobility,  if  Idiey  pkase,  pursue  whafc  is  delightfoi 
aad  dear  to  them* ;  let  them  devote  themselves  to*  lieentioua- 
iiess  and  luxory ;  let  them  paas  their  age  aa>  they  haire  passed 
their  youth,  in  revelry  and  feasting,  the  slaves  of  gluttony 
and  debauchery ;  but  let  them?  leave  the  toil  and  dust  of  the 
field,  and  other  such  matters,  to  us,  to  whom  they  are  more 
grateful  than  banquets.  This,  however,  they  will  not  do ; 
for  when  these  most  infamous  of  men  have  disgraced  them- 
selves by  &9&y  i^eciea.  of  turpitude,  they  pioeeed  to  claim 
the  distinctions  due  to  the  most  honourable.  Thus  it  most 
unjustly  happens  that  hauiy  and  indolence,  the  most  dis- 
graceful of  vices,  are  harmless  to  those  who  indulge  in  them, 
and  fatal  only  to  the  innocent  commonwealth. 

''  As  I  have  now  replied  to  my  eaiumniatQrs,  as  far  as  my 
own  character  vefuirec^  thougk  not  so^  fiilly  as  their  flagiti- 
ousness  deserved^  I  shall  add  a  few  words  on  the  state  of 
public  affairs.  In  the  first  plaee,  my  feUow-dtizens,  be 
of  good  courage  with  reg/ira  to  Kmnddda ;  for  all  that 
hitherto  protected  Jugurth%  avarice,  imexperience,  and  arro- 
gance^, you  have  esu^ely  remer^d  There  is  an  army  in 
it,  too,  whidi  is  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  though, 
assuredly,  more  brave  than  fortunate ;  for  a  great  part  of  it 
has  been  destroyed  by  the  avarice  or  rashness  of  its  com- 
manders. Siich  of  you,, then,  as  are  of  military  age,  co-operate 
with  me,  and  support  the  cause  of  your  country ;  and  let  no 
discouragement,,  from  the  iOrfortune  of  others,  or  the  aero- 
gance  of  the  late  commaBder^  aiect  any  one  of  you.  I 
mjBsM  shall  be  with  yon,  both  cbl  the  masch/  and  in  the 

akhnd  as  the  meanctft  of  tiMiraibiwba&iaeitfnuti(«Micei»e,.beo«^ 


^  Msnakty  mezperimos,  anA*  arrogftnce]  Avmiiiiamy  ingamiOam^  mtperhiaau 
"  The  Pn»id«nt  De  BmneB  ai^  Dot«mUs  ham  observed,  tha*  MaiioB^  in  these 
wocda,  makes oa ailiifflan.toithe oHaracteraof  all  the  generals  that  had  preceded 
him,  solaciBg  atonc6->th&  ayarioe  of  Calpunias,  the  inaqMnenoa  of  Albinos,  and 
Onfrideof  Metaites."  LeBnmi 
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battle,  both  to  direct  your  moyements  and  to  sbare  jGur 
dangers.  I  shall  treat  yon  and  myself  on  every  occasion 
alike;  and,  doubtless,  with  the  aid  of  the  gods,  all  good 
things,  victory,  spoil,  and  glory,  are  ready  to  our  hands ; 
though,  even  if  they  were  doubtful  or  distant,  it  would  still 
become  every  able  citizen  to  act  in  defence  of  his  country. 
For  no  man,  by  slothful  timidity,  has  escaped  the  lot  of  mor- 
tals^ ;  nor  has  any  parent  wished  for  his  children^  that  they 
might  live  for  ever,  but  rather  that  they  might  act  in  life  with 
virtue  and  honour.  I  would  add  more,  my  fellow-citizens,  if 
words  could  give  courage  to  the  faint-hearted ;  to  the  brave 
I  think  that  I  have  said  enough." 

1  For  no  man,  by  slothfal  timidity,  has  escaped  the  lot  of  mortals]  Etenwt 
ifftiaoid  nemo  immortaUs /actus.  The  English  translators  have  rendered  this 
phrase  as  if  they  supposed  the  sense  to  be,  "  No  man  has  gained  immortal  renown 
by  inaction."  But  this  is  not  the  signification.  What  Marias  means,  is,  that  no 
many  however  cautiously  and  timidly  he  may  avoid  danger ,  has  prolonged  his  l^e 
to  immortality.  Taken  in  this  sense,  the  words  have  their  proper  connexion  with 
what  immediately  follows:  neque  qmsquam  parens  Uberis,  uti  astemi  Jbrent, 
optavit.  The  sentiment  is  the  same  as  in  the  yerse  of  Horace:  Mors  etjugacem 
persequitur  virum:  or  in  these  lines  of  Tyrtseas: 

*0v  yap  KCis  BdvaT6v  yc  <j>xfy€iv  ufic^fiepov  iartv 

"AvBp^y  ovb*  fjp  frpoy6v&p  ^  yivos  aBavar&v* 
TLohXaxi  Br(i6TrjTa  0vya>v  Kai  dovirov  dKSvmp 
"Epx^TMf  (V  3*  SiK<o  fioipa  Kix^P  Oavdrov, 
To  none,  'mong  men,  escape  from  death  is  giv*n, 
.  Thongh  sprang  from  deathless  habitants  of  heav'n : 
Him  that  has  fled  the  battle's  threatening  sonnd, 
The  silent  foot  of  fate  at  home  has  foond. 
The  French  translator,  Le  Bran,  has  given  the  right  sense:  *' Jamais  la  I&chef^ 
n'a  pr^serv^  de  la  mort;*'  and  Dnrean  Delamalle:  "  Poar  dtre  an  l&che,  on  n'en 
serait  pas  plas  immorteL"    Igwwia  is  properly  inaction ;  but  here  signifies  a 
timid  shrinking  from  danger, 

2  Nor  has  any  parent  wished  for  his  children,  ^.]  *0v  yhp  dBayarovs 
(Tt^la-i  iraibas  ivxovrai  ytvca-Bai^  aXX*  dyaOovs  Kal  ivKkeels,  *'  Men  do 
not  pray  that  they  may  haye  children  that  will  never  die,  bat  saoh  as  will  be 
good  and  honoarable."   Plato,  Menex.  20. 

'^  This  speech,  dififering  from  the  other  speeches  in  Sallnst  both  in  words  and 
ihonghts,  conveys  a  dear  notion  of  that  fierce  and  objorgatoiy  eloqaence  whidi 
was  nataral  to  the  mde  manners  and  bold  character  of  Marias.  It  is  a  speech 
which  cannot  be  called  polished  and  modnlated,  bat  must  rather  be  termed  roagh 
and  ongracefaL  The  phraseology  is  of  an  antique  cast,  and  some  of  the  words 
coarse.  *  *  *  But  it  is  animated  and  fervid,  rushing  on  like  a  torrent;  and  by 
language  of  such  a  character  and  structure,  the  nature  and  maanem  of  Huius 
an  excellently  represented."  Gerlack. 
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LXXXYI.  After  having  spoken  to  this  effect,  Marius,  when 
he  found  that  the  minds  of  the  populace  were  excited,  imme- 
diately freighted  vessels  with  provisions,  pay,  arms,  and  other 
necessaries,  and  ordered  Aulus  Manlius,  his  lieutenant- 
general,  to  set  sail  with  them.  He  himself,  in  the  mean 
time,  proceeded  to  enlist  soldiers,  not* after  the  ancient 
method,  or  from  the  classes^,  but  taking  all  that  were  willing 
to  join  him,  and  the  greater  part  from  the  lowest  ranks. 
Some  said  that  this  was  done  from  a  scarcity  of  better  men, 
and  others  from  the  consul's  desire  to  pay  court*  to  the  poorer 
class,  because  it  was  by  that  order  of  men  that  he  had  been 
honoured  and  promoted;  and,  indeed,  to  a  man  grasping  at 
power,  the  most  needy  are  the  most  serviceable,  persons  to 
whom  their  property  (as  they  have  none)  is  not  an  object  of 
care,  and  to  whom  everything  lucrative  appears  honourable. 
Setting  out,  accordingly,  for  Africa,  with  a  somewhat  larger 
force  than  had  been  decreed,  he  arrived  in  a  few  days  at 
IJtica.  The  command  of  the  army  was  resigned  to  him  by 
Publius  Eutilius,  Mefcellus's  lieutenant-general ;  for  Metellus 
himself  avoided  the  sight  of  Marius,  that  he  might  not  see 
what  he  could  not  even  endure  to  hear  mentioned. 

LXXXYII.  Marius,  having  filled  up  his  legions*  and  aux- 
iliary cohorts,  marched  into  a  part  of  the  countrv  which  was 
fertile  and  abundant  in  spoil,  where,  whatever  he  captured, 
he  gave  up  to  his  soldiers.  He  then  attacked  such  fortresses 
or  towns  as  were  ill  defended  by  nature  or  with  troops,  and 
ventured  on  several  engagements,  though  only  of  a  light  cha- 
racter, in  different  places.  The  new  recruits,  in  process  of 
time,  began  to  join  in  an  encounter  without  fear  ;  they  saw 
that  such  as  fled  were  taken  prisoners  or  slain ;  that  the 

>  LXXXVJ.  Not  after  the  ancient  method,  or  from  the  classes]  Non  more 
majarum,  tuque  ex  ckusibus.  By  the  regulation  of  Seryras  TnUins,  who  divided 
the  Bomaa  people  into  six  classes,  the  highest  claits  consistmg  of  the  wealthiest, 
and  the  others  decreasing  downwards  in  regnhir  gradation,  none  of  the  sixth  class, 
who  were  not  considered  as  having  any  fortune,  but  were  capite  cenn,  "  rated  bj 
the  head,"  were  allowed  to  enlist  in  the  army.  The  enlistment  of  the  lower  order, 
commenced,  it  is  said,  by  Marins,  tended  to  debase  the  army,  and  to  render  it  a 
fitter  tool  for  the  purposes  of  unprincipled  commanders.    See  AuL  Gell.  xvi.,  10. 

*  Desire  to  pay  court]  Per  ambUionem. 

•LXXXVII.  Having  filled  up  his  legions,  #c.]  Their  numbers  had  been 
thinned  in  actions  with  the  enemy,  and  Metellus  perhaps  took  home  some  part  of 
the  army  which  did  not  return  to  it. 
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hravetA  were  ibe  salBBt ;  lioub  iiberfy,  ikeir  covstiy,  and 
parents^,  aire  defended,  find  glorj  aoid  riches  acquired,  i^ 
arms.  Thus  the  new  and  oM  troops  Boon  became  as  oae 
body,  and  the  courage  of  all  vnm  rendered  eqnal. 
,  The  two  kings,  when  they  heard  of  ihe  approaeh  of  Marina, 
retreated,  by  separate  routes,  into  parte  that  were  difficult  of 
access ;  a  plan  which  had  been  proposed  by  JugYirtha,  who 
hoped  that,  in  a  Bh(»*t  tixae,  the  enemy  might  be  attadked 
when  dispersed  over  the  country,  supposing  that  the  Boman 
soldiers,  Kke  the  generality  of  troops,  would  be  less  careful 
and  observant  of  discipline  when  the  ieor  of  danger  wu» 
removed. 

LXXXVIII.  Metellus,  meanwhile,  having  taken  his  de- 
parture for  Eome,  was  received  there,  contrary  to  his  expec- 
tation, with  the  greatest  feelings  of  joy,  being  equally  wel- 
comed, since  public  prejudice  had  subsided,  by  both  l^e 
people  and  the  patricians. 

MariuB  continued  to  attend,  yriih.  equal  activity  and  pru- 
dence, to  his  own  affairB  and  those  of  the  enemy.  lie 
observed  what  woold  be  adTantageous,  or  the  contrary,  to 
either  party ;  he  watched  the  movements  of  the  kings,  coun- 
teracted their  intentions  and  stratagems,  and  allowed  no  re- 
missness in  his  own  army,  and  no  security  in  that  of  the 
enemy.  He  accordingly  attacked  and  dispersed,  on  several 
occasions,  the  GhetuHans  and  J'^guxtha  on  their  march,  ae 
they  were  carrying  off  spoil  from  our  allies^ ;  and  he  obliged 
the  kix^  himself  near  the  town  of  Cirta,  to  take  flight  with- 
out his  arms^.  But  finding  l^at  such  enterprises  merely 
gained  him  honour,  without  tending  to  terminate  the  war, 
he  resolved  on  investing,  one  afiber  another,  all  the  citieB, 
which,  by  the  strength  of  their  garrisons  or  situation,  were 
best  suited  either  to  support  the  enemy,  or  to  resist  himself; 
so  that  Jugurtha  would  either  be  deprived  of  his  fortresses, 
if  he  suffered  them  to  be  taken,  or  be  forced  to  come  to  an 

1  Their  country  and  parents,  ^.]  Patnam  parmtetquej  ^,  Sadhist  means  to 
Bay  that  the  soldiers  woald  see  snch  to  be  the  general  efiect  and  result  of  vigonms 
warfare ;  not  that  tliey  had  any  comitry  or  3>areiits  to  protect  in  Nnmidia.  Bnt 
the  observation  has  very  much  of  the  rhetorician  in  it. 

^  LXXXVIII.  From  onr  allies]  Ex  socSs  noitris.  The  people  of  the  prpyince. 

'  OhKged  the  king  himself-— to  take  ffight  without  his  arms]  Iptumftte  rtgtm 
— wmi»  extierat.  He  attacked  Jngmtha  so  suddenly  and  Tigorondy  that  he  was 
compelled  to  flee,  leaving  his  arms  behind  him. 
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engBngem&ak  in  their  defence.  As  to  BoecfanB,  be  had  £re* 
meaaiily  sent  messengers  to  Mariiis,  saying  that  he  desired 
the  friendship  of  the  Bonan  people,  and  that  the  consul 
need  fear  no  act  of  hostility  from  him.  But  whether  he 
mer^j  dissembled,  with  a  yiew  to  attack  «s  nnezpectedly 
with  greater  effect)  or  whether,  from  fickleness  of  disposition, 
he  hiiMtual^L  watered  between  war  and  peace,  was  nerer 


LjC^^TXiX.  Marias^  as  he  had  determined,  proceeded  to 
•atifsak  the  fortified  towns  and  places  of  stiiength,  and  to 
de^aKsh  them,  pardy  hy  Ibroe,  and  partly  by  threiKts  or  o^ra 
of  neward,  from  the  enemy.  His  operations  in  this  way, 
however,  wwe  at  ifirst  but  moderate ;  for  he  expected  that 
Jugnrtha,  to  protect  his  subjects,  would  soon  come  to  an 
^iga^ement.  Bat  finding  that  he  kept  at  a  distance,  and 
was  intent  on  otiier  affairs,  he  thought  it  was  time  to  enter 
upon  something  of  greater  importance  and  difficulty.  Amidst 
ihe  vast  deserts  there  lay  a  great  and  strong  city,  named  Oapsa, 
the  founder  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  Libyan  Hiercuks*. 
Iti  inhabitants  were  exempted  from  taxes  by  Juguitha,  and 
•uuader  mild  goyemment,  and  were  consequently  regarded  as 
the  most  futkful  of  his  subjects.  They  were  defended 
against  enemies,  not  only  by  walls,  magazines  of  arms,  and 
bodaes  of  troops,  but  still  more  by  the  difficulty  of  ap- 
proadiing  them ;  for,  except  the  parts  adjoining  l^e  wfdls,  all 
the  flurrounding  country  is  waste  and  uncultivated,  destitute 
of  water,  and  infested  with  serpents,  whose  fierceness,  like 
that  of  otiiier  wild  animals,  is  aggravated  by  want  of  food  ; 
while  the  venom  of  such  reptiles,  deadly  in  itself,  is  exacer- 
bated by  nothing  so  much  as  by  thirst.  Of  this  place 
Jdiucius  conceived  a  strong  dedre^  to  make  himself  master, 
not  only  from  its  importance  for  the  war,  but  because  its 
capture  seemed  an  enterprise  of  difficulty ;  for  Metellus  had 
gained  great  glory  by  taking  Thala,  a  town  similarly  situated 
and  fortified ;  except  that  at  Thala  there  were  several  springs 

>  LXXXIX.  The  Libyan  Hercules]  Hercuks  LibtfB,  "  He  is  one  of  the  forly 
and  more  whom  Vftiro  menUons,  and  who,  it  is  probable,  were  kadera  of  trading 
expeditions  or  colonies.  See  suipray  c.  18.  A  LibyaiL  Hercoks  is  jnentioBed  hf 
^liaoB,  zzvii.'*  Bumof^ 

*  MarxDs  conceived  a  stnmg  desire]  MarvMm  maxima  capub  mwmeniL  ^'  A 
strong  dense  liad  Mked  Manns." 
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near  the  walls,  while  the  people  of  Capsa  had  only  one  run- 
ning stream,  and  that  within  the  town,  all  the  water  which 
they  used  besides  being  rain-water.  But  this  scarcity,  both 
here  and  in  other  parts  of  Africa,  where  the  people  lire 
rudely  and  remote  from  the  sea,  was  endured  with  the  greater 
ease,  as  the  inhabitants  subsist  mostly  on  milk  and  wild 
beasts'  flesW,  and  use  no  salt,  or  other  provocatives  of 
appetite,  their  food  being  merely  to  satisfy  hunger  or  thirst, 
and  not  to  encourage  luxury  or  excess. 

XC.  The  consur,  having  made  all  necessary  investiga- 
tions, and  relying,  I  suppose,  on  the  gods  (for  against  such 
difficulties  he  could  not  well  provide  by  his  own  forethought, 
as  he  was  also  straitened  for  want  of  corn,  because  the  Nu- 
midians  apply  more  to  pasturage  than  agriculture,  and  had 
conveyed,  by  the  king's  order,  whatever  com  had  been  raised 
into  fortified  places,  while  the  ground  at  the  time,  it  being 
the  end  of  summer,  was  parched  and  destitute  of  vegetation), 
yet,  under  the  circumstances,  conducted  his  arrangements 
with  great  prudence.  All  the  cattle,  which  had  been  taken 
for  some  days  previous,  he  consigned  to  the  care^  of  the 
auxiliary  cavalry;  and  directed  Aulus  Manlius,  his  lieu- 
tenant-general, to  proceed  with  the  light-armed  cohorts  to 
the  town  of  Lares*,  where  he  had  deposited  provisions  and  pay 
for  the  army,  telling  him  that,  after  plundering  the  country, 
he  w^ould  join  him  there  in  a  few  days.  Having  by  this 
means  concealed  his  real  design,  he  proceeded  towards  the 
river  Tana. 

XCI.  On  his  march  he  distributed  daily,  to  each  division 
of  the  iofantry  and  cavalry,  an  equal  portion  of  the  cattle, 
and  gave  orders  that  water-bottles  should  be  made  of  their 
hides ;  thus  compensating,  at  once,  for  the  scarcity  of  corn, 

>  wad  beasts*  flesh]  Ferind  came.  Almost  all  our  translators  have  rendered 
this  "  venison."  .  But  the  Africans  lived  on  the  flesh  of  whatever  beasts  thej 
took  in  the  chase. 

'  XG.  The  consul,  ^*c.]  Here  is  a  long  and  awkward  parenthesis.  I  have 
adhered  to  the  construction  of  the  original.  The  "  yet,"  tamen,  that  follows  the 
parenthesis,  refers  to  the  matter  included  in  it. 

*  He  consigned  to  the  care,  ^.  ]  EquUUnu  auxiiiariis  agendum  aUribuU,  "  He 
gave  to  be  driven  bj  the  auxiliary  cavalry." 

*  The  town  of  Lares]  Oppidum  Laris,  Cortius  seems  to  have  been  right  in 
pronouncing  Laria  to  be  an  accusative  pluraL  Gerlach  observes  that  Lares 
occurs  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  and  in  St  Augustine,  Adv.  Donatist.  vi,  28. 
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and  proyiding,  wlule  all  remained  ignorant  of  his  intention, 
utensils  which  would  soon  be  of  service.  At  the  end  of  six 
days,  accordingly,  when  he  arrived  at  the  river,  a  large 
number  of  bottles  had  been  prepared.  Having  pitched  his 
camp,  with  a  slight  fortification,  ne  ordered  his  men  to  take 
refreshment,  and  to  be  ready  to  resume  their  march  at  sun- 
set ;  and,  having  laid  aside  aO^heir  baggage,  to  load  them- 
selves and  their  beasts  only  with  water.  As  soon  as  it 
seemed  time,  he  quitted  the  camp,  and,  after  marching  the 
whole  night^,  encamped  again.  The  same  course  he  pursued 
on  the  following  night,  and  on  the  third,  long  before  dawn, 
he  reached  a  hiUy  spot  of  ground,  not  more  than  two  miles 
distant  from  Gapsa,  where  he  waited,  as  secretly  as  possible, 
with  his  whole  force.  But  when  daylight  appeared,  and 
many  of  the  Numidians,  having  no  apprehensions  of  an 
enemy,  went  forth  out  of  the  town,  he  suddenly  ordered  all 
the  cavalry,  and  with  them  the  lightest  of  the  infantry,  to 
hasten  forward  to  Capsa,  and  secure  the  gates.  He  himself 
immediately  followed,  with  the  utmost  ardour,  restraining 
his  men  from  plunder. 

When  the  inhabitants  perceived  that  the  place  was  sur- 
prised, their  state  of  consternation  and  extreme  dread,  the 
suddenness  of  the  calamity,  and  the  consideration  that  many 
of  their  fellow-citizens  were  without  the  walls  in  the  power 
of  the  enemy,  compelled  them  to  surrender.  The  town, 
however,  was  burnt;  of  the  Numidians,  such  as  were  of 
adult  age,  were  put  to  the  sword;  the  rest  were  sold,  and  the 
spoil  divided  among  the  soldiers.  This  severity,  in  violation 
of  the  usages  of  war,  was  not  adopted  from  avarice  or  cruelty 
in  the  consul,  but  was  exercised  because  the  place  was  of 
great  advantage  to  Jugurtha,  and  difficult  of  access  to  us, 
while  the  inhabitants  were  a  fickle  and  faithless  race,  to  be 
influenced  neither  by  kindness  nor  by  terror. 

XCn.  When  Marius  had  achieved  so  important  an  enter- 

Erise,  without  any  loss  to  his  troops,  he  who  was  great  and 
onoured  before  became  still  greater  and  still  more  honoured. 
All  his  undertakings^,  however  ill-concerted,  were  regarded 

^  XCJ.  After  marching  the  whole  night]  He  seems  to  have  marched  in  the 
mg^t  for  the  sake  of  coolness. 

*  XCIL  All  his  undertakings,  ^.]  Omnia  non  bene  conntUa  in  virtutem 
trahdmniur,     **  All  that  be  did  rashly  was  attributed  to  his  ccnedoianese  of 
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as  proo£i  of  Buperior  ability ;  bis  soldiens,  kept  mider  aiild 
diBcipliiie,  and  enriched  with  spoil,  extolled  him  to  the  aides; 
the  In  umidianB  dreaded  him  as  something  more  tiiaa  human ; 
and  all,  indeed,  aUies  as  well  as  enemies,  beitieved  that  he  was 
either  possessed  of  supematural  power,  or  had  all  things 
directed  for  him  b  j  tbe  wiU  of  the  gods. 

Aifiber  his  success  in  this  attempt,  he  pn»eeded  agaiast 
other  towns ;  a  few,  where  they  o^Eered  resistance,  be  took  by 
force;  a  greater  number,  deserted  in  oocisequence  of  tb^ 
wretdied  &te  of  Oapa,  he  destixiyed  by  fire ;  and  the  whole 
country  was  filled  with  mourning  and  slaaghter.) 

Haying  at  length  gained  possession  of  many  plaees,  and. 
most  of  them  without  loss  to  his  army,  he  tuTnea  his  thoughts 
to  another  enterprise,  whidi,  though  not  of  the  same  des- 
perate chsracter  as  tlmt  at  €apsa,  was  yet  not  less  di&nilt 
of  execution^.  Kot  far  from  the  riyer  Mulucha,  whidi  diyided 
the  kingdoms  of  Jugnrtha  and  Bocchus,  there  stood,  in  the 
midst  of  a  plain^,  a  ro<^y  hill,  sufficiently  broad  at  ihe  top  for 
a  small  foitt ;  it  rose  to  avast  height,  and  had  but  one  narrow 
ascent  lefb  open,  the  whole  of  it  being  as  steep  by  nature  as 
it  oould  haye  be^i  rendered  by  labour  aad  art.  This  place, 
as  there  were  treasures  of  the  king  in  it,  Marius  directed 
his  utmost  efibrts  to  take^.  But  Ins  views  were  furthered 
more  by  fortune  than  by  his  own  contriyanoe.  In  tbe  far- 
tress  there  were  plenty  of  men  and  arms  for  its  deieaaee,  as 
well  as  aaa  abandant  store  of  proyisions,  and  a  spriiig  of 
waiter;  wliile  its  mtuatian  was  unfayourable  for  raising 
mounds,  towers,  and  oihex  w(aks ;  and  the  road  to  it,  used  by 
its  inhabitants,  was  extremely  steep,  with  a  predpioe  on 
either  side.  The  yines  were  brought  up  with  great  danger, 
and  without  effect ;  for,  before  they  were  adyanced  any  ccmsi- 

extraordinary  power."  If  they  could  not  praise  his  prudence,  they  praised  his 
resolation  and  energy. 

1  IM£5cii)t  of  execntion]  Diffidkm,  There  seemed  to  be  as  many  impediments 
to  BBOoeBsas  in  tbe  aflbir  at  Capsa,  tiioagh  the  undertaking  was  not  of  soperilsos 
aaatiire. 

^  In  the  midst  of  a  plain]  Inter  emteram  plamHem.  By  cmteram  he  signifies 
that  the  rest  of  the  ground,  except  the  part  on  which  the  fort  stood,  was  plain 
and  level 

>  Directed  his  utmost  efforts  to  take]  Sunund  vi  capere  iatendiL  It  is  to  6e 
observed  that  aummd  m  rafecs  to  JaUmdif,  not  to  capere,  Summd  ope  animum 
iutttutU  utctipervt. 
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derable  distance,  ihej  were  destroyed  with  fee  or  stones. 
And  from  the  difficulties  of  the  ground,  tbe  soldiers  coutd 
neither  stand  in  front  of  the  works,  nor  act  among  the  Tinee^, 
without  danger ;  the  boldest  of  them  were  killed  or  wounded, 
and  the  fear  of  the  rest  increase^;^ 

XCIII.  Mai4u8  having  thus  wasted  much  time  and  labour, 
began  seriously  to  consider  whether  he  should  abandon  the 
attempt  as  impracticable,  or  wait  for  the  aid  of  Fortune, 
whom  he  had  so  often  found  favourable.  Whilst  he  was  re- 
volving the  matter  in  his  mind,  during  several  days  and 
nights,  in  a  state  of  much  doubt  and  perplexity,  it  happened 
th^t  a  certain  Ligurian,  a  private  soldier  in  the  auxiliary  eo- 
horts^,  having  gone  out  of  the  camp  to  fetch  water,  observed, 
near  that  part;  of  the  fort  wMch  was  farthest  from  the  be- 
siegers, some  snails  crawling  amon^the  rocks,  of  which,  when 
he  had  picked  up  one  or  two,  and  afterwards  more,  he  gra- 
dually proceeded,  in  his  eagerness  for  coDecting  them,  almost 
to  the  top  of  the  hill.  When  he  found  this  part  deserted,  a 
desire,  incident  to  the  human  mind,  of  seeing  what  he  had 
nefver  seen^,  took  violent  possession  of  him.    A  large  oak 

>  Among  the  TineiB]  Inierviaeas,  ^ /n<er,  for  which  MiUIer,  from  a  conjecture 
of  GlareaniUf  substituted  intraj  is  supported  hj  all  the  mamiBcripte,  and  ought 
not  to  be  altered,  although  mtra  would  have  been  more  exact,  as  the  signification 
of  tn<er  is  of  greater  extent,  and  includes  that  of  intra.  Inter  is  used  when  a 
thmg  is  inclosed  on  each  side;  m/ra,  when  it  is  inclosed  on  all  sides.  If  the 
soldiers,  therefore,  are  considered  as  surrounded  with  the  mneos,  they  should  be 
described  as  intra  tnneat;  but  as  there  is  no  reason  wfaj  they  may  not  also  be 
contemplated  as  being  inclosed  only  laterally  by  the  iwiea,  the  phrase  inter 
mneat  may  surely  in  that  case  be  applied  to  them.  Gronovius  and  Dra- 
kenboTch  ad  Liv.  i.,  10,  have  observed  how  often  these  propositions  are  inter- 
changed when  referred  to  time/'  Kritzius.    On  vinet^^  see  c.  76. 

2  XCIII.  A  certain  Ligurian — ^in  the  auxiliary  cohorts]  The  Ligurians  were 
not  numbered  among  the  Italians  or  aoeii  in  the  Roman  army,  but  attached  to  it 
only  as  auxiliaries. 

'  A  desire — of  seeing  what  he  had  never  seen]  More  humani  tngenO,  cupido 
iffnara visundiinvadiL  This  is  the  readmg  of  Gortius,  to  which  Miiller  and 
Allen  adhere.  Gerlach  mserted  in  his  text.  More  hwnam  inffeni,  cupido  difficUia 
fadundi  ammwn  voriU;  which  Kritzius,  Orelli,  and  Dietsch,  have  adopted,  «nd 
Which  Oortius  acknowledged  to  be  the  reading  of  tbe  generality  of  the  manuscripts, 
except  that  they  vaiy  as  to  the  hist  two  words,  some  having  anmadoorliL  The 
sense  of  this  reading  will  be,  **  the  desire  of  doing  something  difficulty  which  is 
oatural'to  the  human  mind,  drew  off  his  thoughts  from  gathering  snails,  and  led 
him  to  contemplate  something  of  a  more  arduous  character.''    But  the  reading 
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chanced  to  grow  out  among  the  rocks,  at  first,  for  a  short 
distance,  horizontally^,  and  then,  as  nature  directs  all  vege- 
tables^,  turning  and  shooting  upwards.  Eaising  himself  some- 
times on  tbe  boughs  of  this  tree,  and  sometimes  on  the  pro« 
jecting  rocks,  the  Ligurian,  as  all  the  Numidians  were  in- 
tently watching  the  besiegers,  took  a  fuU  survey  of  the  plat- 
form of  the  fortress.  Having  observed  whatever  he  thought 
it  would  afterwards  prove  useful  to  know,  he  descended  the 
same  way,  not  unobservantly,  as  he  had  gone  up,  but  explor- 
ing and  noticing  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  path.  He  then 
hastened  to  Marius,  acquainted  him  with  what  he  had  done, 
and  urged  him  to  attack  the  fort  on  that  side  where  he  had 
ascended,  offering  himself  to  lead  the  way  and  the  attempt. 
Marius  sent  some  of  those  about  him,  along  with  the  Ligu- 
rian, to  examine  the  practicability  of  his  proposal,  who,  ac- 
cording to  their  several  dispositions,  reported  the  affair  as 
diiHcult  or  easy.  The  consul's  hopes,  however,  were  some- 
what encouraged ;  and  he  accordingly  selected,  from  his  band 
of  trumpeters  and  bugle-men,  five  of  the  most  nimble,  and 
with  them  four  centurions  for  a  guard*  ;  all  of  whom  he  di- 

of  Cortios  giTes  so  much  better  a  sense  to  the  passage,  that  I  have  thought 
proper  to  foUow  it.  Burnouf,  with  Havercamp  and  tbe  editions  antecedent  to 
Oortias,  reads  more  humana  cupidims  ignara  viaundi  animum  vorHt,  of  which 
the  first  five  words  are  taken  from  a  quotation  of 'Aulas  GeUius,  ix.,  12,  who, 
however,  may  have  transcribed  them  from  some  other  part  of  Sallust's  works, 
now  lost. 

*  Horizontally]  Prona.  This  word  here  signifies yortoanfo,  not  downwards,  as 
Anthon  and  others  interpret,  for  trees  growing  out  of  a  rock  or  bank  will  not 
take  a  descending  direction. 

*  As  nature  directs  all  vegetables]  Qub  cuncta  gignerUium  naiurafert.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  construction  is  naturajert  cuncta  gignentitm,  for  cuncta  gig- 
nentia.  On  gignentia,  i.  e.  vegetables,  or  whatever  produces  angthmg^  see  c.  79, 
and  Gat.,  c.  53. 

»  Four  centurions  for  a  guard]  Preesidio  quif&rent,  quaiuor  centuriones.  It  is 
a  question  among  tbe  commentators  whether  the  centurions  were  attended  by 
their  centuries  or  not ;  Cortius  thinks  that  they  were  not,  as  ten  men  were  suffi- 
cient to  cause  an  alarm  in  the  fortress,  which  was  all  that  Marius  desired.  But 
that  Cortius  is  in  the  wrong,  and  that  there  were  common  soldiers  with  the  cen- 
turions, appears  from  the  following  considerations:  1.  Marius  would  hardly  have 
sent,  or  Sallust  have  spoken  of^  four  men  as  a  guard  to  six,  2.  Why  should  cen- 
turions only  have  been  selected,  and  not  common  soldiers  as  well  as  their  officers? 
3.  An  expression  in  the  following  chapter,  laqueis — quibus  allevaU  miUtesJhcilku 
escenderent,  seems  to  prove  that  there  were  others  present  besides  the  centurions 
and  the  trumpeters.    The  word  milites  is  indeed  wanting  in  the  text  of  Cortius, 
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rected  to  obey  the  Ligurian,  appointing  the  next  day  for  com- 
mencing the  experiment. 

XCIV.  When,  according  to  their  instructions,  it  seemed 
time  to  set  out,  the  Ligurian,  after  preparing  and  arranging 
everything,  proceeded  to  the  place  of  ascent.  Those  who 
commanded  the  centuries^,  being  previously  instructed  by  the 
guide,  had  changed  their  arms  and  dress,  having  their  heads 
and  feet  bare,  that  their  view  upwards,  and  their  progress 
among  the  rocks,  mighfc  be  less  impeded^ ;  their  swords  were 
slung  behind  them,  as  well  as  their  shields,  which  were  Nu- 
midian,  and  made  of  leather,  both  for  the  sake  of  lightness, 
and  in  order  that,  if  struck  against  any  object,  they  might 
make  less  noise.  The  Ligurian  went  first,  and  tied  to  the 
rocks,  and  whatever  roots  of  trees  projected  through  age,  a 
number  of  ropes,  by  which  the  soldiers  supporting  themselves 
might  dimb  with  the  greatest  ease.  Such  as  were  timorous, 
from  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  path,  he  sometimes 
pulled  up  by  the  hand;  when  the  ascent  was  extremely 
rugged,  he  sent  them  on  singly  before  him  without  their  arms, 
which  he  then  carried  up  after  them ;  whatever  parts  appeared 
unsafe^,  he  first  tried  them  himself,  and,  by  going  up  and  down 
repeatedly  in  the  same  place,  and  then  standing  aside,  he  in- 

bnt  appears  to  have  been  omitted  by  him  merely  to  favonr  his  own  notion  as  to 
the  absence  of  soldiers,  for  he  left  it  out,  as  Eritzins  says,  tumma  Ubidm^  ne  uno 
qvidem  codice  astentiente^  "  purely  of  his  own  will,  and  without  the  authority  of 
a  single  manuscript."  Taking  a  fair  yiew  of  the  passage,  we  seem  necessarily  led 
to  believe  that  the  centurions  were  attended  by  a  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  their 
companies.    See  the  following  note. 

1  XCrV.  Those  wh6  commanded  the  centuries]  lUi  qui  cmbtrUs  praertmf. 
This  is  the  reading  of  several  manuscripts,  and  of  almost  all  the  editions  before 
that  of  Kritzius,  and  may  be  tolerated  if  we  suppose  that  the  centurions  were  at- 
tended by  their  men,  and  that  Sallust,  in  speaking  of  the  change  of  dress,  meant 
to  tnchtde  Ihe  men,  although  he  specifies  only  the  officers.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  why  Sallust  should  have  used  such  a  periphrase  for  cerUuriones.  Seven 
of  the  manuscripts,  however,  have  qm  acUceruuri  erant,  which  Kritzius  and 
Dietsch  have  adopted.  Two  have  qui  ex  centurm  praserant,  Allen,  not  unhap- 
pily, conjectures,  qmjprcendio  erarU.  Gortins  suspected  the  phrase,  qtd  ceaiuriis 
prcBerarOj  and  thought  it  a  transformation  of  the  words  qui  adtcentuna  praerat, 
which  somebody  had  written  in  the  margin  as  an  explanation  of  the  following 
word  duce,  and  which  were  afterwards  altered  and  thrust  into  the  text. 

s  Progress— might  be  less  impeded]  Nisus—facSiusforeL  The  adverb  for  the 
adjective.    So  in  the  speech  of  Adherbal,  c.  14,  vt  tuHiit  eatem. 

s  Unsafe]  Dubia  nitu,  *'  Not  to  be  depended  upon  for  support"  Nitu  is  the 
old  dative  for  i 


ido 

spired  the  rest  witk  courage  to  proeeed.  At  length,  after 
uninterrupted  and  harassing  exertion,  thej  reached  the  for- 
tresa,  which,  on  that  side,  was  undefended,  for  all  the  oceu- 
paonta,  as  on  other  days,  were  intent  oa  the  eosmj  in  the  &p^ 
posite  quarter. 

Though  Mariiis  had  kept  the  attention  of  the  IN^umidiana, 
during  the  whole  day,  fixed  on  his  attacks,  yet,,  when,  he  heard 
from  his  scouts  how  the  Ligurian  had  succeeded,  he  animated 
his  soldiers  to  firesh  exertions,  and  he  himself,  advancing  be- 
y<md  the  vine®,  and  causing  a  testudo  to  be  formed^,  came  up 
dose  under  the  walls,  annoying  the  enemy,  at  the  same  time, 
with  his  engines,  archers,  vnd  slingers,  from  a  distance. 

But  the  Numidiaas,  having  often  before  overturned  and 
burnt  the  vinese  of  the  Eomans,  no  long^  confined  themselves 
within  the  fortress,  but  spent  day  and  n%ht  before  the  walk, 
railing  at  the  fiomans,  upbraiding  Marins  with  madness, 
threatening  our  soldiers  with  being  made  slaves  to  Jugurtha^ 
aaxd  exhibiting  the  utmost  audacity  on  accouait  of  their  saic- 
cessful  defence.  In  the  mean  time,  while  both  the  Eomans 
and  Numidians  were  engaged  in  the  struggle,  the  one  side 
contending  for  glory  aud  dominion,  the  other  for  their  very 
existence,  the  trumpets  suddenly  sounded  a  blast  in  the  rear 
of  the  enemy,  at  which  the  women  and  children,  who  had 
gone  out  to  view  the  contest,  were  the  first  to  flee ;  next  those 
who  were  nearest  to  the  wall,  and  ai  length  the  whole  of  the 
]l^limidian8,  armed  and  unarmed,  retrea^d  within  the  fort. 
When  this  had  happened,  the  Eomans  pressed  upon  the  enemy 
with  increased  boldness,  dispersing  them,  and  at  fibrst  only 
wounding  the  greater  part,  but  afterwards  making  their  way 
over  the  bodies  of  those  who  fell^  thirsting  for  glory,  and 
striving  who  should  be  first  to  reach  the  wall ;  not  a  single 
individual  being  detained  by  the  plunder.  Thus  the  rashness 
of  Marius,  rendered  successful  by  fortune,  procured  him  re- 
nown from  his  very  error. 

f^  XCV.  During  the  progress  of  this  affidr,  Lucius  Sylla, 
Marius' s  (pisestor,  arrived  in  the  camp  with  a  numeroua  body 
of  cavalry,  which  he  had  been  left  at  Eome  to  faise  among  the 
Latins  and  allies. 

1  Causing  a  testudo  to  be  formed]  TeBtwUne.  mctd.  The  soldiers  placed  their 
shields  over  their  heads,  and  jpined  thBm  cbse.  together,  formiiig  a  defence  like  the 
shell  of  a  tortoise. 
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Of  80  eminent  a  man,  sinee  mj  subject  bvings  him  to  mj 
notiee^  I  think  it  proper  to  gire  &  brief  acooant  of  the  chaiao- 
ter  and  maoners  ;  for  I  slwU  in  no  other  {^e  allude  to  his 
affairs^ ;  and  Lufiius  Sisenna^,  who  hea  treated  that  subject 
tiie  moat  ably  and  accurate^  of  all  writers,  seems  to  me  to 
hare  spoken  with  too  little  fteedom.  SjUa,  then,  was  of  par 
trician  descent,  but  of  a  family  almost  sunk  in  obscimtj  hj 
the  degeneracy  of  his  forefathers.  He  was  skilled,  equally 
and  profoundly,  in  Greek  and  Boman  literature.  He  wao  a 
man  of  large  mind,  fond  of  pleasure^  but  fonder  of  glory.  His 
iMure  was  spent  in  luxurioua  gratifications,  but  pleasure 
nerer  kept  him  firom  Yaa  duties^  except  that  he  mi^t  have 
aeted  more  for  his  hcmour  with  regard  to  his  wife^.    He  was 

1  XGV.  For  I  shall  in  no  other  place  allude  to  his  affairs]  Neque  enim  aHo  loco 
de  SidliB  rdus  dicturi  nanus.  "  These  words  show  that  Sidlnst,  at  this  tnne,  had 
not  thought  of  writing  Histories,  hat  that  he  tomed  his  attention  to  that  parsoit 
after  he  had  finbhed  the  Jagnrthine  war.  For  that  he  spoke  of  Sylla  is  his 
lavge  history  is  appaxent  firam  several  extant  firagnients  of  it,  and  from  Flatarcfa, 
wlio  qootes  SaUnst,  Tit.  SylL,  c.  3.'*  Kritgius. 

2  Lucius  Sisenna]  He  wrote  &  history  of  the  civil  wars  between  Sylla  and 
Marios,  Veil.  Paterc.  ii.,  9.  Cicero  alludes  to  his  style  as  being  jejune  and 
puerile,  Brut,  c.  64,  De  Legg.  l,  2.  About  a  hundred  uid  fifty  fragments  ef  his 
history  remain. 

*  Except  that  he  might  have  acted  more  for  his  honour  with  regard  to  his  wife] 
NUi  quod  de  uxote  potuH  honesdus  conmR.  As  these  words  are  vague  and  inde- 
terminate, it  is  not  agreed  among  the  critics  and  transhtors  to  what  part  of 
Sylla*s  life  SaUost  refers.  I  suppose,  with  Bupertus,  Aldus  Manutius,  Crispiinis, 
and  De  Brosses,  that  the  allusion  is  to  his  connexion  with  Valeria,  of  which,  the 
lustory  is  given  by  Plutarch  in  his  Life  of  Sylla,  whidi  the  English  reader  may  take 
in  Langhome's  translation:  ^  A  few  months  after  Metella's  death,  he  presented 
the  people  with  a  show  of  i^adiators ;  and  as,  at  that  time,  men  and  women  had 
no  separate  places,  but  sat  promiscuously  m  the  theatre,  a  woman  of  great  beauty, 
and  of  one  of  the  best  families,  happened  to  sit  near  Sylla.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Messahi,  and  sister  to  the  orator  Hortensius ;  her  name  was  Valeria ;  and  she 
had  lately  been  divorced  from  her  husband.  This  woman,  coming  behind  Sylla, 
touched  him,  and  took  off  a  little  of  the  nap  of  his  robe;  and  then  returned  to  her 
place.  Sylla  looked  at  her,  quite  amazed  at  her  fiunSiarity,  when  she  said, 
*  Wonder  not,  my  lord,  at  what  I  have  done;  I  had  only  a  mmd  to  share  a  little 
in  your  good  fortune.*  Sylla  was  far  from  bemg  displeased-;  on  the  contrary,  it 
appeared  that  he  was  flattered  very  agreeably,  for  he  sent  to  ask  her  name,  and 
to  mqmn  into  her  family  and  character.  Then  followed  an  interchange  of 
amorous  regards  and  smiles,  which  ended  in  a  contract  and  marriage.  The  lady, 
perhaps,  was  not  to  blame.  But  Sylla,  though  he  got  a  woman  of  reputation,  and 
great  ateomphshments,  jet  came  into  the  match  upon  wrong  principles.  Like  a 
youth,  he  was  caught  with  soft  looks  and  languishing  airs,  things  that  are  went 
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eloquent  and  subtle,  and  lived  on  the  easiest  terms  with  his 
firiends^.  His  depth  of  thought  in  disguising  his  intentions, 
was  incredible ;  he  was  liberal  of  most  things,  but  espedalhr 
of  money.  And  though  he  was  the  most  fortunate^  of  all 
men  before  his  victory  in  the  civil  war,  yet  his  fortune  was 
never  beyond  his  desert^ ;  and  many  have  expressed  a  doubt 
whether  his  success  or  his  merit  were  the  greater.  As  to 
his  subsequent  acts,  I  know  not  whether  more  of  shame  or  of 
regret  must  be  felt  at  the  recital  of  them. 

XCVI.  When  Sylla  came  with  his  cavalry  into  Africa,  as 
has  just  been  stated,  and  arrived  at  the  camp  of  Marius, 
though  he  had  hitherto  been  unskilled  and  undisciplined  in 
the  art  of  war,  he  became,  in  a  short  time,  the  most  expert  of 
the  whole  army.  He  was  besides  affable  to  the  soldiers ;  he 
conferred  favours  on  many  at  their  request,  and  on  others  of 
his  own  accord,  and  was  reluctant  to  receive  any  in  return. 
But  he  repaid  other  obligations  more  readily  than  those  of  a 
pecuniary  nature ;  he  himself  demanded  repayment  from  no 
one  ;  but  rather  made  it  his  object  that  as  many  as  possible 
should  be  indebted  to  him.  He  conversed,  jocosely  as  weU  as 
seriously,  with  the  humblest  of  the  soldiers ;  he  was  their 
frequent  companion  at  their  works,  on  the  march,  and  on 

to  excite  the  lowest  of  the  passions."  Others  have  thought  that  Sallost  refers  to 
Sylla*8  conduct  on  the  deatli  of  his  wife  Metella,  above  mentioned,  to  whom,  as  she 
happened  to  fall  sick  when  he  was  giving  an  entertainment  to  the  people,  and  as 
the  priest  forbade  him  to  have  his  house  defiled  with  death  on  the  occasion,  he 
unfeelingly  sent  a  bill  of  divorce,  ordering  her  to  be  carried  out  of  the  house  while 
the  breath  was  in  her.  Cortius,  Erits,  and  Langius,  think  that  the  allusion  is  to 
Sylla's  general  faithlessness  to  his  wives,  for  he  had  several;  as  if  Sallust  had 
used  the  singular  for  the  plural,  uxore  for  vxoribuSy  or  re  tacorid ;  but  if  Sallust 
meant  to  allude  to  more  than  one  wife,  why  should  he  have  restricted  himself  to 
the  singular? 

1  Lived  on  the  easiest  terms  with  his  friends]  Facilis  amicitid.  The  critics  are 
in  doubt  about  the  sense  of  this  phrase.  I  have  given  that  which  Dietsch  prefers, 
who  says  that  a  manfacUis  amiciiid  is  "  one  who  easily  grants  his  friends  all  that 
they  desire,  exacts  little  from  them,  and  is  no  severe  censor  of  their  morals.** 
Cortius  exphiins  it  facilia  ad  amidUam,  and  Faccblati,  in  his  Lexicon,  yact2e  sSbi 
arnicas  paraniy  but  these  interpretations,  as  Kritzius  observes,  are  hardly  suitable 
to  the  ablative  case. 

<  Most  fortunate]  Felicissumo,  Alluding,  perhaps,  to  the  title  of  Felix,  which 
he  assumed  after  his  great  victory  over  Marius. 

>  His  desert]  Industriam,  That  is,  the  efforts  which  he  made  to  attain  dis- 
tinction. 
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guard.  Nor  did  be  ever,  as  is  usual  with  depraved  ambition, 
attempt  to  injure  tbe  character  of  the  consul,  or  of  any  de- 
serving person.  His  sole  aim,  whether  in  the  council  or  the 
field,  was  to  suffer  none  to  excel  him ;  to  most  he  was  supe- 
rior. By  such  conduct  he  soon  became  a  favourite  both  with 
Marius  and  with  the  army. 

XCVn.  Jugurtha,  after  he  had  lost  the  city  of  Capsa,  and 
other  strong  and  important  places,  as  well  as"  a  vast  sum  of 
money,  despatched  messengers  to  JBocchus,  requesting  him  to 
bring  his  forces  into  Numidia  as  soon  as  possible,  and  stating 
that  the  time  for  giving  battle  was  at  hand.  But  finding 
that  he  hesitated,  and  was  balancing  the  inducements  to  peace 
and  war,  he  again  corrupted  his  confidants,  as  on  a  previous  oc- 
casion, with  presents,  and  promised  the  Moor  himself  a  third 
part  of  !^umidia,  should  either  the  Eomans  be  driven  from 
Africa,  or  the  war  brought  to  an  end  without  any  diminu- 
tion of  his  own  territories.  Being  allured  by  this  offer,  Boc- 
chus  joined  Jugurtha  with  a  large  force. 

The  armies  of  the  kings  being  thus  united,  they  attacked 
Marius,  on  his  march  to  his  winter  quarters,  when  scarcely 
a,  tenth  part  of  the  day  remained^,  expecting  that  the  night, 
which  was  now  coming  on,  would  be  a  shelter  to  them  if  they 
were  beaten,  and  no  impediment  if  they  should  conquer,  as 
they  were  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  while  either  re- 
sult would  be  worse  for  the  Eomans  in  the  dark.  At  the 
very  moment,  accordingly,  that  Marius  heard  from  various 
qu^rters^  of  the  enemy's  approach,  the  enemy  themselves 
were  upon  him,  and  before  the  troops  could  either  form  them- 
selves or  collect  the  baggage,  before  they  could  receive  even 
a  signal  or  an  order,  the  Moorish  and  G-etulian  horse,  not  in 
line,  or  any  regular  array  of  battle,  but  in  separate  bodies, 
as  chance  had  united  them,  rushed  furiously  on  our  men ; 
who,  though  all  struck  with  a  panic,  yet,  calling  to  mind  what 
th^  had  done  on  former  occasions,  either  seized  their  arms, 
or  protected  those  who  were  looking  for  theirs,  while  some, 
springing  on  their  horses,  advanced  against  the  enemy.  But 
the  whole  conflict  was  more  like  a  rencounter  with  robbers 

»  XCVII.  When  scarcely  a  tenth  part  of  the  day  remained]  Vix  decmd  parte 
die  reliqtid,    A  remarkably  exact  specification  of  the  time. 

*  From  Tarious  quarters]  Ex  muUis.    From  his  sconts,  who  came  in  from  all 
sides. 
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ihsa  a  battle;  iiie  humie  md  fooib  o£  tke  enemj,  mkig^ 
together  without  staadanls  or  order,  woimded  some  of  our 
laen,  and  cut  down  others,  and  siirpriBed  manj  in  the  rear 
while  fighting  stoutly  with  those  in  firont;  neiliier  Yakmr 
nor  arms  were  a  sufficient  defence,  the  enemy  being  supenor 
in  numbers,  and  covering  the  field  on  aU  sides.  At  last  tibe 
Soman  veterans,  who  were  necessarily  well  experienced  in 
war^9  formed  themselves,  wherever  the  nature  of  the  groond 
or  chance  allowed  them  to  unite,  in  circular  bodies,  and  thus 
secured  on  every  side,  and  regularly  drawn  up,  withstood  ite 
attacks  of  the  enemy. 

XCYIII.  MaHus,  in  this  desperate  emeigency,  was  not 
more  alarmed  or  disheartened  tlmi  on  aa^j  previous  occasion, 
but  rode  about  with  his  troop  of  cavalry,  which  he  had  fonned 
of  his  bravest  soldiers  rath^  than  his  nearest  friends,  in  eretj 
quarter  of  the  field,  sometimes  supporting  his  own  men 
when  giving  way,  sometimes  charging  the  enemy  where  thOT 
were  thickest,  and  doing  service  to  hu  troops  with  his  sword, 
«nce,  in  the  general  confusion,  he  was  unaUe  to  command 
with  his  voice. 

The  day  had  now  dosed,  yet  the  barbarians  abated  nothing 
of  their  impetuosity,  but,  expecting  that  the  night  would  be 
in  their  favour,  pressed  forward,  as  their  kings  had  directed 
them,  with  increased  violence.  Marius,  in  consequence,  re- 
solved upon  a  measure  suited  to  his  circumstances,  and,  that 
his  men  might  have  a  place  of  retreat,  took  possession  of 
two  hills  contiguous  to  each  other,  on  one  of  which,  too  small 
for  a  camp,  Hiere  was  an  abundant  ^ring  of  water,  while 
the  other,  being  mostly  devated  and  steep,  and  requiring 

1  The  Roman  veterans,  who  were  necessarily  well  experienced  in  war]  The 
reading  of  Cortins  is,  JRomatU  veterea,  novique,  et  6b  ea  sdaOes  hdU;  which  he 
explains  bj  supposing  that  the  new  recmits  were  joined  toith  the  veterans,  and 
that  both  united  were  consequently  well  skilled  in  war,  citing,  in  support  of  his 
supposition,  a  passage  in  c.  87 :  Sie  hrevi  tpatio  nan  veteresque  cooluenB,  et  vk^m 
ommum  tB^iaiisJheta.  And  Ascensiss  had  preriousfy  given  a  similar  explanatisn, 
qmod  etiam  wteram  adesaent.  But  many  later  critics  have  not  heen  induced  to 
heliere  that  Gortius's  reading  will  bear  any  such  interpretation;  and  accordingly 
Eritzius,  Dietsch,  and  Orelli,  have  ejected  novique;  as  indeed  Giacconius  voA. 
Ursinua  bad  long  before  recommended.  Miiller,  Bumouf,  and  Allen,  retain  it, 
adopting  Gortius's  interpretation.  Gerkch  also  retains  it,  but  not  without  hesite- 
tion.  But  it  b  very  remarkable  thAt  it  occurs  in  all  the  manuscripts  bat  «iie, 
which  has  Rommd  vettrea  hum  aetentes  erani  ui  quoa  focus,  ^. 
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little  fiH*tifieatk)ii,  waa  suited  for  his  piupose  as  a  place  of 
encarapi&ent.  He  then  ordered  Sylla,  with  a  body  of  caviJrj, 
to  take  his  statioii  for  the  night  on  tiie  eminence  containing 
the  spring,  whilst  he  himself  collected  his  scattered  troops 
bj  degrees,  the  enemy  beiiu;  not  less  disordered^  and  led 
than  all  at  a  quick  march^np  the  other  hilL  Thus  the 
kings,  obliged  by  the  strength  of  the  Soman  position,  were 
det^red  from  continuing  the  combat;  yet  they  did  not  allow 
their  men  to  withdraw  to  a  distance,  but,  surrounding  both 
hills  with  a  large  force,  encamped  widiout  any  regular  order. 
Haying  then  lighted  numerous  fires,  tiie  barbarians,  afber 
their  custom,  spent  most  of  ihe  night  in  merriment,  exulta- 
tion, and  tumultuous  damoar,  the  kings,  elated  at  having 
kept  their  ground,  conducting  themselves  as  conqUiQX)rs. 
Tius  scene,  plainly  visible  to  the  Eomans,  under  caver  of  dtt 
night  and  on  the  higher  ground,  alEbfded  great  encourage- 
ment to  Uiem. 

XCIX.  Mariua,  accordingly,  deriving  much  confidence 
from,  the  imprudence  of  the  enemy,  ordered  the  strictest  pos- 
sible silence  to  be  kept,  not  allowing  even  the  trumpets,  as 
was  usual,  to  be  sounded  when  the  watches  were  (^anged^ ; 
and  then,  when  day  approadied,  and  the  enemy  were  fiitigued 
and  just  sinking  to  ueep,  he  ordered  the  sentinels,  with  the 
trumpeters  of  the  auxiliaxy  cohorts^,  cavalry,  and  legions,  to 
Bouna  all  their  instruments  at  once,  and  the  soldiers,  at  the 

1  XCVnL  Hie  flMBoj  being  not  ks8  disordered]  NeqMmimuht&iibuBeonim^ 
lmti$.  U  the  enemj  had  not  been  in  as  much  disorder  at  himself,  Uarins  would 
haidly  have  been  able  to  effect  his  retreat. 

2  At  a  qnick  march]  Pleno  gradu,  "By  the  mUitaris  gradus  twenty  miles 
were  completed  in  five  hours  of  a  summer  day;  by  the  plenus graduSf  which  is 
quicker,  twenty-four  miles  were  tmyersed  in  the  same  time."    Veget.  i.,  9. 

s  XCIX.  When  Hie  watches  were  changed]  Per  viffOku:  i.  e.  at  the  end  of 
each  watch,  when  the  guards  were  relieved.  ^  The  nights,  by  the  aid  of  a  clep- 
sydra, were  divided  into  four  watches,  the  termination  of  each  being  marked  by 
the  Uast  of  a  tmmpet  er  horn.  See  V«^  ill,  S:  A  tvbicim<mmMtrigaimoom' 
wnUmtur;  etjkutis  hcrii  k  oonnoine  retnocotiAr."  Eritsins.  He  also  refers  to 
Uw.  vii.,  35;  Lncan.  viu.,  24;  Tacit  Hist,  v.,  22. 

*  Auxiliary  cohorts]  Cohofikim.  I  have  added  the  word  oimKsry.  That 
they  were  the  cohorts  of  the  aoziliaries  or  allies  is  apparent,  as  the  word  legiomm 
follows.  Krjtzios  indeed  thinks  otherwise,  supposing  that  the  cohorts  had  parti- 
cniar  trumpeters,  distmct  from  those  of  the  whole  legion.  Bat  for  this  notion  there 
seema  to  be  no  sufficient  ground.  SaUost  spei^  of  the  ooAorM  jocapnim^  c.  58, 
and  cokarUi  Ligurumj  c.  IML 
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samd  time,  to  raise  a  shout,  and  sally  forth  from  the  camp^ 
upon  the  enemy.  The  Moors  and  Getulians,  suddenly  roused 
by  the  strange  and  terrible  noise,  could  neither  flee,  nor  take 
up  arms,  coiSd  neither  act,  nor  provide  for  their  security,  bo 
completely  had  fear,  like  a  stupor^,  from  the  uproar  and 
shouting,  the  absence  of  support,  the  charge  of  our  troops, 
and  the  tumult  and  alarm,  seized  upon  them  all.  The  whole 
of  them  were  consequently  routed  and  put  to  flight ;  most  of 
their  arms,  and  military  standards,  were  taken;  and  more 
were  killed  in  this  than  in  all  the  former  battles,  their 
escape  being  impeded  by  sleep  and  the  sudden  alarm. 

C.  Marius  now  continued  the  route,  which  he  had  com- 
menced, towards  his  winter  quarters,  which,  for  the  con- 
venience of  getting  provisions,  he  had  determined  to  fix  in 
the  towns  on  the  coast.  He  was  not,  however,  rendered 
careless  or  presumptuous  by  his  victory,  but  marched  with 
his  army  in  form  of  a  square^,  just  as  if  he  were  in  sight  of 
the  enemy.  Sylla,  with  his  cavalry,  was  on  the  right ;  Aulus 
Manlius,  with  the  slingers  and  archers,  and  Ligurian  cohorts, 
had  the  command  on  the  left ;  the  tribunes,  with  the  light- 
armed  infimtry,  the  consul  had  placed  in  the  front  and  rear. 
The  deserters,  whose  lives  were  of  little  value,  and  who  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  country,  observed  the  route  of  the 
enemy.  Marius  himself,  too,  as  if  no  other  were  placed 
in  charge,  attended  to  everything,  went  through  the  whole 
of  the  troops,  and  praised  or  blamed  them  according  to 
their  desert.  He  was  alwajrs  armed  and  on  the  alert,  and 
obliged  his  men  to  imitate  his  example.  He  fortified  his  camp 
with  the  same  caution  with  which  he  marched;  stationing 
cohorts  of  the  legions  to  watch  tbe  gates,  and  the  auxiliary 
cavalry  in  front,  and  others  upon  the  rampart  and  lines.  He 
went  round  the  posts  in  person,  not  from^  suspicion  that  his 

>  Sally  forth  from  the  camp]  Portis  emmpere.  Sallast  uses  the  coinmoii 
phrase  for  Issamg  from  the  camp.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  Romans 
had  formed  a  regnlar  camp  with  gates  during  the  short  time  that  they  had  been 
upon  the  hill,  especially  as  they  had  fled  to  it  in  great  disorder. 

'Stupor]  Vecordia,    A  feeling  that  deprived  them  of  all  sense. 

s  G.  In  form  of  a  square]  Quadrato  agmmt,  "  A  hollow  square,  with  the 
baggage  in  the  centre ;  see  Serv.  ad  Virg.  JEn.  zii.,  121.  ..  .  Suctf  an  agmtn  Sal> 
lust,  in  c.  46,  calls  mtmAtm,  as  it  was  prepared  to  defend  itself  against  the  enemy, 
from  whatever  quarter  they  might  approach."  Kriigku. 
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orders  would  not  be  observed,  but  that  the  labour  of  the 
soldiers,  shared  equally  by  their  general,  might  be  endured 
by  them  with  cheerfukiess^.  Indeed,  Marius,  as  well  at  this 
as  at  other  periods  of  the  war,  kept  his  men  to  their  duty 
rather  by  the  dread  of  shame^  than  of  severity ;  a  course 
which  many  said  was  adopted  from  desire  of  popularity,  but 
some  thought  it  was  because  he  took  pleasure  ia  toils  to 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  from  his  youth,  and  in  ex- 
ertions which  other  men  call  perfect  miseries.  The  public  in- 
terest, however,  was  served  with  as  much  efficiency  and  honour 
s  it  could  have  been  under  the  most  rigorous  command. 
CI.  At  length,  on  the  fourth  day  of  his  march,  when  he 
not  far  from  the  town  of  Cirta,  his  scouts  suddenly  made 
their  appearance  from  all  quarters  at  once;  a  circumstance 
by  which  the  enemy  was  known  to  be  at  hand.  But  as  they 
came  in  from  different  points,  and  all  gave  the  same  account, 
the  consul,  doubting  in  what  form  to  draw  up  his  army,  made 
no  alteration  in  it,  but  halted  where  he  was,  being  already 
prepared  for  every  contingency.  Jugurtha's  expectations,  in 
consequence,  disappointed  him ;  for  he  had  divined  his  force 
into  four  bodies,  trusting  that  one  of  them,  assuredljr^,  would 
surprise  the  Eomans  in  the  rear.j  SyUa,  meanwhile,  with 
whom  they  first  came  in  contact,  having  cheered  on  his  men, 
charged  the  Moors,  in  person  and  with  his  officers^,  with 
troop  after  troop  of  cavalry,  in  the  closest  order  possible; 
while  the  rest  of  his  force,  retaining  their  position,  protected 
themselves  against  the  darts  thrown  frt>m  a  distance,  and 
killed  such  of  the  enemy  as  fell  into  their  hands. 

While  the  cavalry  was  thus  engaged,  Bocchus,  with  his  in- 
fantry, which  his  son  Volux  had  brought  up,  and  which,  from 
delay  on  their  march,  had  not  been  present  in  the  former  battle, 
assailed  the  Bomans  in  the  rear.    Marius  was  at  that  moment 

>  Might  be  endared  by  them  with  cheerfulness]  VolenHbut  esseL  A  Greek 
phrase,  SovkofUvois  cii;. 

'  Dread  of  shame]  Pudore,    Indacing  each  to  have  a  regard  to  his  character. 

'CL  Tmsting  that  one  of  them,  assuredly,  ^.]  Rahu  ex  omnBnu  ceque 
aliquos  ab  iergo  hosiibus  veniuros.  By  asque  Sallast  signifies  that  each  of  the 
four  bodies  would  have  an  equal  chance  of  commg  on  the  rear  of  the  Bomans. 

*  Id  person  and  with  his  ofiScers]  Ipse  aUique,  "  The  aUi  are  the  prtsfecH 
eqwtum^  officers  of  the  cayab*y."  Kriteius, 


occupied  in  front,  as  Jugurtiia  was  tkere  with  his  largest  Ibrae. 
The  Numidisn  king,  hearing  of  the  arriral  oi  Boeefaus, 
wheeled  seeretly  ahont,  with  a  few  of  his  Mlowers,  to  the 
in&utiy^,  and  exckixBued  in.  Latin,  which  he  had  learned  to 
speak  at  JN'umaiitia,  '*that  our  men  were  straggHng  in  vvbft; 
fpr  that  he  had  just  slain  Marius  with  his  otwn  hand ;"  dbow- 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  his  sword  besmeared  with  blood,  whirii 
he  had,  indeed,  sufficiently  stained  bjryigorcmsly  cuittiiig  down 
o«r  infantry**  When  the  soldiers  haurd  this,  they  felt  a 
sfaodr,  though  rather  at  the  honror  cf  such  an  event,  thacn 
from  belief  in  him  who  asserted  it ;  l^e  barbanana,  on  the 
other  hand,  assumed  fresh  courage,  and  advanced  with  greater 
Airy  on  the  disheartened  Bcnnans,  who  w^e  jilst  on  the  point 
of  takiQg  to  flight,  when  Sylla^  having  routed  those  to  whom 
he  had  beca .  opposed,  fell  upon  tl^  Moors  in  the  Sank. 
Bocchns  instantly  iled.  Jngurl^  anxioos  to  suppoBrt  hds 
men,  and  to  secure  a  victory  so  nearly  won,  was  surrounded 
by  our  cavaby,  and  all  his  attendants^  right  and'^lefb,  beii^ 
shun,  had  to  force  a  way  alone,  with  great  difficulty,  iiirough 
the  weapons  of  the  enemy.  Marius,  at  the  same  time,  hanring 
put  to  flight;  the  cavalry,  came  up  to  support  such  of  hia  nien 
as  he  hi^  understood  to  be  giving  ground.     At  last  the 

^  Wheeled  secretly  al>OTit — ^to  the  infantrj]  Clam — ad  pedUes  eonmrtU.  What 
infantry  are  meant,  th»  commentators  cannot  agree,  nor  is  tfaei>e  anjtbir^  kt  the 
narrative  on  whieh  a  satia&ctorj  decision  can  be  founded.  As  the  an-ivsl  «f 
BocdiOfl  is  mentioned  immediatdy  before,  Oortins  sappoaes  that  the  in&ntvy  ef 
Bocchns  are  signified ;  and  it  may  he  so;  bnt  to  whatever  party  the  words  vere 
addressed,  they  were  intended  to  be  heard  by  the  Bomans,  or  for  what  purpose 
were  they  spoken  in  Latin  ?  Jngnrtha  may  have  spoken  the  words  in  both 
languages,  and  this,  from  what  follows,  wonld  appear  to  have  been  the  case,  for 
hsth  sides  understood  him.  Quod  vbi  miiUet  (evidently  the  JSbman  solditn) 
oce^cre-ofimtt/  baHtari  animot  toUere,  4^  The  clam  signifies  that  Jngmrthft 
tamed  about,  or  wheeled  ofi^  so  as  to  escape  the  notice  of  Marina,  with  whom,  he 
had  been  contending. 

2  By  vigorously  cutting  down  our  infantry]  Satis  impigre  occiso  pediU  nottro. 
'^  A  ces  mots  il  leur  montra  son  ^p^e  teinte  du  sang  des  notres,  dont  il  venoit,  en 
efiet,  de  faire  une  assez  cruelle  boncherie.**  De  Brosset.  Of  the  other  Ftrench 
translators,  Beauzde  and  Le  Brun  render  the  passage  in  a  similar  way ;  Dotte^e 
and  Dureau  Delamalle,  as  well  as  all  our  English  translators,  take  petSU  as 
signifying  on/y  one  solcSer,  ^ir  Henry  Steuart  even  specifies  that  it  was  '^a 
legionary  soldier.**  The  commentators,  I  should  suppose,  have  all  regarded  the 
word  as  having  a  pTnral  signification ;  none  of  them,  except  Bnmonf^  who  op- 
presses a  needless  doubt,  say  anything  oil  the  point 
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emtmyf  were  defeated  is  every  ousrter.  The  speetade  on  the 
open  {dflzna  liras  then  ^igbtfol^j  aome  were  pursiimg,  others 
fleeing;  some  were  being  alain,  others  captured;  men  and 
horses  were  dashed  to  the  earth ;  maaj,  who  were  wounded, 
coold  neither  flee  nor  remain  at  rest,  attempting  to  riae,  and 
inatontlj  falHng  baek ;  and  tiie  whole  field,  as  iiir  as  the  ^e 
could  reachy  was  strewed  with  arms  and  dead  bodies,  and  the 
iatermediate  i^ees  saturated  with  blood. 

Cn.  At  length  the  consul,  now  indisputably  victor,  arrived 
aitfae  town  cn  Cirta,  whither  he  had  at  first  intended  to 
go.  To  this  ]^aee,  on  the  fiflh  day  after  the  sec^md  defeat 
of  the  barbarians,  came  messengers  from  Soeehus,  who,  in 
the  king's  name,  requested  of  Manns  to  send  him  two  per- 
aaoR  in  whom  he  had  Ml  confidence,  as  he  wished  to  eonfer 
wtA  them  on  matters  oosiceming'  both  the  interest  of  the 
BocQum  people  and  his  own.  Marios  immediately  despatched 
S^Ha  send  Autua  Manlius ;  who,  though  they  went  at  the 
king's  invitatioOy  thought  proper,  notwithstanding,  to  address 
Imn  first,  in  the  hope  of  altering  his  sentiments,  if  he  were 
un&vourable  to  peace,  c^  of  str^igthening  his  inclination,  if 

1  The  spectacle  on  the  open  plains  was  then  frightfu],  ^.]  Turn  speetaaAm^ 
kmmbUe  canpit  patmlS^  4^  The  idea  ef  this  passage  was  probablj  takes, 
as  GaoGooias  intimates,  from  a  description  in  Xenophon,  Afi^iL  ii.,  12, 14,  part 
<£  which  is  quoted  by  Longinns,  Sect.  19,  as  an-  example  of  the  effect  produced 
bjthe  omissbnof  conjnnctbns:  Kcu  avfi^ctkopres  ras  wntihas  €(oBavvTOy 
€fta)(arrOy  aa€KT€t»0Vy  careBvfia-Kow*  •  •  •  'E^ret  yf  /x^y  TKri^ev  ij 
fuixn*  ^op^i'  ^H  6€ourcurB(u  ep3a  QW€V€<rov  dXXijXotf,  r^y  lUv  yrjw 
aifun-i  V€<pvpfUPrfVf  v€Kpovs  Be  Keifuvovs  ^iXiovff.Kal  iroKefAiovg  yxr 
akkijk»Vj  axnrlbas  be  duiT€0pvfifuvas^  bopara  ovwreBpava-fUvOy,  ^Vx^^~ 
piBia  yvfiva  KovXe»v  ra  fuv  X'H'^h  ^^  ^*  ^'^  awfuuri,  rh  d*  m  fiera 
Xeipat,  ^^  Closing  their  shields  together,  they  poshed,  they  fonght,  they  slew, 
thejr  were  sbin.  *  .  .  Bat  vHien  the  baltle  was  over,  yoa  might  have  seen,  where 
they  had  fought,  ths  groand  clotted  with  blood,  the  corpses  of  friends  and  en&. 
miea  mingled  tegetiier,  and  pierced  shidkb,  broken  knoes,  and  swords  witiioat 
their  sheaths,  strewed  on  the  gronod,.  sticking  in  the  dead  bodies,  or  still  re> 
mainiDg  in  the  huids  that  had  wielded  them  when  aUTe.**  Tacitus,  Agric.  c  S7, 
has  copied  this  description  ef  SalUist,  as  all  the  commentators  have  remarked: 
TmM9aripaimiibu§kkMgrvndeetairox9pectaad^  Sequi^  vtdnerare^  caperey 
ctfjus  eotdtm,  oblaUaaUuy  trweidare,  .  .  .  Pommm  arma  et  eorparOf  ei  laceri 
artua^  €t  truaUa  hmmB,  '*  The  sight  on  the  open  field  was  then  striking  and 
horrible;,  they  porsaed,  they  inflicted  wounds,,  they  took  men  prisoners,  and 
shuightered  them  as  others  presented  themselves.  .  .  .  Everywhere  were  seen 
anns  and  corpses,  mangled  limbs^  and  the  gnmnd  stained  with  Uood.** 
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he  were  disposed  to  it.  Sylla,  therefore,  to  whose  superiority, 
not  in  years  but  in  eloquence,  Manlius  yielded  precedence^ 
spoke  to  Bocchus  briefly  as  follows : 

'^  It  gives  us  great  pleasure,  king  Bocchus,  that  the  gods 
have  at  length  induced  a  man,  so  eminent  as  yourself,  to 
prefer  peace  to  war,  and  no  longer  to  stain  your  owjx  excel- 
lent character  by  an  alliance  with  Jugurtha,  the  most  in- 
famous of  mankind ;  and  to  relieve  us,  at  the  same  time, 
from  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  visiting  with  the  same 
punishment  your  errors  and  his  crimes.  Besides,  the  Eomaa 
people,  even  from  the  very  infancy^  of  their  state,  have 
thought  it  better  to  seek  friends  than  slaves,  thinking  it 
safer  to  rule  over  willing  than  forced  subjects.  But  to  you 
no  friendship  can  be  more  suitable  than  ours ;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  we  are  at  a  distance  from  you,  on  which  account 
there  will  be  the  less  chance  of  misunderstanding  between  us, 
while  our  good  feeling  for  you  will  be  as  strong  as  if  we  were 
near ;  and,  secondly,  because,  though  we  have  subjects  in 
abundance,  yet  neither  we,  nor  any  other  nation,  can  ever 
have  a  sufficiency  of  friends.  Would  that  such  had  been 
your  inclination  from  the  first ;  for  then  you  would  assuredly, 
before  this  time,  hav6  received  from  the  Eoman  people  more 
benefits  than  you  have  now  sufiered  evils.  But  since  For- 
tune has  the  chief  control  in  human  afiairs,  and  it  has  pleased 
her  that  you  should  experience  our  force  as  well  as  our 
favour,  now,  when  she  gives  you  this  fair  opportunity,  embrace 
it  without  delay,  and  complete  the  course  which  you  have 
begun.  Tou  have  many  and  excellent  means  of  atoning,  with 
great  ease,  for  past  errors  by  ftiture  services.  Impress  this, 
however,  deeply  on  your  mind,  that  the  Eoman  people  are 

*  OIL  Besides,  the  Eoman  people,  even  from  the  very  infancy,  ^c]  The  readmg 
of  this  passage,  before  the  edition  of  Cortius,  was  this:  Ad  koc,popvlo  Romano 
jam  aprincipio  inopi  melius  visum  amicot^  quam  servos,  qucerere.  Grater  pro- 
posed to  read  Ad  hocpopulo  Eomano  inopi  melius  est  visum,  ^.,  whence  Oortiiift 
made  Ad  hoc,populo  Eomano  jam  inopi  visum,  ^c.  But  the  Bipont  editors, 
observing  that  inopi  was  not  quite  consistent  with  quarere  servos,  altered  the 
passage  to  Ad  hoc,  populo  Romano  jam  a  principio  reipubUccB  mdats  visum^  ^, 
which  seems  to  be  the  best  emendation  that  has  been  proposed,  and  which  I  have 
accordingly  followed.  Eritzins  and  Dietsch  adopt  it,  except  that  they  omit 
reipubUca^  and  put  nothing  in  the  place  of  inopi.  Gerlach  retains  inqn,  on  the 
principle  of  "  quo  insolentius,  eo  verius,"  and  it  may,  after  all,  be  genuine. 
Cortius  omitted  melius  on  no  authority  but  bfs  own. 
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neTBr  outdone  in  acts  of  kindness ;  of  their  po%er  in  war 
you  have  already  sufficient  knowledge." 

To  this  address  Bocchus  made  a  temperate  and  courteous 
reply,  offering  a  few  observations,  at  the  same  time,  in  exte- 
nuation of  his  error ;  and  saying  '^  that  he  had  taken  arms, 
not  with  any  hostile  feeling,  but  to  defend  his  own  dominions, 
as  part  of  Numidia,  out  of  which  he  had  forcibly  driven 
Jugurtha^,  was  his  by  right  of  conquest,  and  he  could  not 
allow  it  to  be  laid  waste  by  Marius ;  that  when  he  formerly 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  Eomans,  he  was  refused  their  iriena- 
ship  ;  but  that  he  would  say  nothing  more  of  the  past,  and 
would,  if  Marius  gave  him  permission,  send  another  embassy 
to  the  senate."  But  no  sooner  was  this  permission  granted, 
than  the  purpose  of  the  barbarian  was  altered  by  some  of 
his  friends,  whom  Jugurtha,  hearing  of  the  mission  of  Sylla 
and  Manlius,  and  fearful  of  what  was  intended  by  it,  had 
corrupted  with  bribes. 

CIII.  Marius,  in  the  mean  time,  having  settled  his  army 
in  winter  quarters,  set  out,  with  the  light-armed  cohorts  and 
part  of  the  cavahy,  into  a  desert  part  of  the  country,  to 
besiege  a  fortress  of  Jugurtha' s,  in  which  he  had  placed  a 
garrison  consisting  whoUy  of  Eoman  deserters.  And  now 
again  Bocchus,  either  from  reflecting  on  what  he  had  suffered 
in  the  two  engagements,  or  from  being  admonished  by  such 
of  his  friends  as  Jugurtha  had  not  corrupted,  selected,  out  of 
the  whole  number  of  his  adherents,  five  persons  of  approved 
integrity  and  eminent  abilities,  whom  he  directed  to  go,  in 
the  first  place,  to  Marius,  and  afterwards  to  proceed,  if  Ma- 
rius gave  his  consent,  as  ambassadors  to  Kome,  granting 
them  full  powers  to  treat  concerning  his  affairs,  and  to  con- 
clude the  war  upon  any  terms  whatsoever.  These  five  imme- 
diately set  out  for  the  Boman  winter  quarters,  but  being 

*  Ont  of  which  he  had  forcibly  driven  Jugurtha]  Unde  vi  Juffurtham  ex- 
pfderit  {^eapulerat'].  There  is  here  sonie  obscurity.  The  manuscripts  vary 
between  easpulerU  and  expulerat  Cortius,  and  Gerkch  in  his  second  edition, 
adopt  expulerat,  which  they  of  necessity  refer  to  Marius ;  but  to  make  Bocchus 
speak  thus,  is,  as  Kritzius  says,  to  make  him  speak  Tery  foolishly  and  arrogantly. 
Eritzins  himself,  accordingly,  adopts  exptderit,  and  supposes  that  Bocchus  invents 
a  fidsehood,  in  the  belief  that  the  Komans  would  have  no  means  of  detecting  it 
Bat  Bocchus  may  have  spoken  truth,  referring,  as  Muller  suggests,  to  some 
previous  transactions  between  him  and  Jugurtha,  to  which  Sallust  does  not  else* 
where  allude.  : ' 


beaet  and  d^iled  by  GetnliaiL  Tobber»  on  tbe  wi^^  fled,  m 
alarm  and  ill  plight^,  to  SyU%  whom  tbe  oooflul,  wben  lie 
went  on  his  expedition,  had  left  as  pro-pTSBtor  with  the  army. 
Sjlla  received  them,  not,  as  they  bad  aesenredy  like  fiaEitfalew 
enemies,  but  with  the  greatest  ceremony  and  munificenee ; 
firom  which  the  barbarians  coskcluded  that  what  was  said  of 
Boman  ararice  was  false,  and  that  Sylla,  from  his  g^ierosity, 
must  be  their  friend.  Eor  interestea  bounty^,  in  those  days^ 
was  stiil  unknown  to  many ;  by  whom  every  man  who  waa 
liberal  was  also  thought  benevol^it,  and  all  presents  wexe 
considered  to  proceed  from  kindness.  They  therefore  dia- 
doaed  to  the  qu^Bstcnr  their  commission  from  Bocchas,  and 
BMked  him  to  be  their  patron  and  adviser;  extolling,  at  tbs 
aune  time,  the  power,  integrity,  and  grasdenr  of  tfaeo 
monarch,  and  adding  whatever  they  thought  Ukdy  to  prc^- 
mote  their  objects,  or  to  secure  tbe  &VDur  of  SyQa.  Sylki 
promised  them  all  that  they  requested ;  and,  being  inatraetcd 
DOW  to  address  Marius  and  the  senate,  they  tarried  in  tbe 
camp  about  forfy  days^. 

CIV.  When  Marius,  having  failed  in  the  object*  of  his  ex- 
pedition, returned  to  Cirta,  and  was  informed  of  the  arrival 
of  the  ambassadors,  he  desired  both  them  and  Sylla  to  come 
to  him,  together  with  Lnciua  BeUienns,  the  prstor  front 
Utica,  and  all  that  were  of  s^iatorial  rank  in  any  part  oi 
the  country,  with  whom  he  discussed  the  inatroctioas  of 
Bocehus  to  his  ambassadors;  to  whom  permiasiGn  to  proceed 
to  Bome  was  granted  by  the  consul.  In  the  mean  time  a 
tmee  was  adced,  a  reqr^  to  whidi  assent  was  readily  ez- 
presaed  by  Sylla  and  the  majority ;  the  few,  who  advocated 
haraher  measures,  were  men  mexperienced  in  hnmaa  affinxay 
which,  unstable  and  fluctuating,  are  always  verging  to  oppo- 
site extr^nes^. 

1  GUI.  In  ill  plight]  Sine  dacore. 

s  Interested  bounty]  Largilio,  "  The  word  signifiea  liberal  treatment  of  othm 
with  a  view  to  onr  own  intereat;  wilhoat  any  real  goodwilL"  MvU&r.  ^'Ha 
intends  a  severe  strictnre  on  his  own  age,  and  the  manners  of  tha  Romanw." 

*  About  forty  days]  Waiting,  apparently,  for  the  retom  of  Manna. 

«  CIV.  Havbg  failed  in  the  object,  ^]  InficUk,  quo  inUendtrat^  mgfoA. 
ThoQgh  this  is  the  reading  of  most  of  the  manoacripts,  Eritzins,  HtUkr,  aad 
Dietscb,  read  confidOf  as  if  Marias  conid  not  hawe  failed  ia  hia  attempL 

*  Are  always  verging  to  opposite  extremes]  Semptr  in  adoona  fuUtatA    Botft 
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The  Moors  liaving  obtained  all  that  tliej  desired,  tliree  o# 
them  started  for  Borne  with  Gneixn  OetaiTius  Bufiis,  who,  aa 
qusBstor,  had  broiight  pay  for  the  array  to  Afirica ;  the  other 
two  returned  to  Bocclras,  who  heard  from  them,  with  great 
pleasure,  their  account  both  of  other  partieulars,  and  eie^eiatty 
of  the  courtesy  and  attention  of  Sylla. 

To  his  three  ambassadors  that  went  to  Borne,  when,  after  a 
deprecatory  acknowledgment  that  their  king  had  been  in 
error,  and  had  been  led  astray  by  the  treachery  of  Jugvrtha, 
tkey  solicited  for  him  friendship  and  alliance,  the  foSowing 
answer  was  given :  **  The  senate  and  people  of  Borne  are 
wont  to  be  mmdfdl  of  both  services  and  injuries ;  they  par* 
don  Bocchus,  since  he  repents  of  his  fault,  and  will  grant  him 
their  alliance  and  friendship  when  he  shall  have  deserved 
them." 

CY.  When  this  reply  was  coflsmuificated  to  Bocehiu^  he 
requested  Marius,  by  letter,  to  send  Bylla  to  him,  that,  aft  his 
discretion^  measures  might  be  adopted  for  their  common  in- 
terest* Sylla  was  accordingly  despatched,  attended  with  a 
guard  of  cavaL^,  infantry,  and  Balearic  slingers,  besides  some 
archers  and  a  Felignian  cohort,  who,  for  the  sake  of  expedi- 
tiim,  were  furnished  with  light  arms,  which,  however,  prcK 
tected  them,  as  efficiently  as  any  others,  against  the  light 
darts  of  the  enemy.  As  he  was  on  his  march,  on  the  finh 
day  after  he  set  out,  Yolux,  tke  son  of  Bocchus,  suddenly 
appeared  on  the  open  plain  with  a  body  of  cavalry,  which 
amounted  in  reality  to  not  more  than  a  thousand,  but  which, 
as  they  approached  in  ccmfosion  and  disorder,  presented  to 
SyDa  and  the  rest  the  appearance  of  a  greater  number,  and 
excited  apprehensions  of  hostility.  Every  one,  therefore,  pre^ 
pozed  himself  for  actkm,  trying  and  presentiDg^  his  arms  and 

readers  thi»  ''are  always  changiBf^  and  conatantljr  for  the  worst;"  and  most 
other  tracsktors  hare  given  somethiDg  anular.  But  this  is  ahsnrd;  for  every 
one  sees  that  all  changes  in  homan  af&irs  are  not  for  the  worse.  Advena  is 
evidently  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  which  I  have  given. 
- '  CV.  At  his  discretion]  ArbUraiu.  Eritzias  observes  that  this  word  eom- 
prdends  the  notion  of  plenary  powers  to  treat  amd  decide:  dermtimtbu^rimktgr 
VaUma/^vnierhoHthlnKifmiis. 

*  Presenting]  Intendere,  The  critics  are  in  doabt  to  what  to  refer  this  word ; 
some  have  thought  of  understanding  ammmn ;  Cortins,  Wiose,  and  Mflller,  think 
ie  is  meant  oidy  of  the  bows  of  the  archers;  Kritsias,  Bnmon^  and  Allen,  refer 
it,  apparently  with  better  judgment,  to  the  mrmm  and  tah  m  geomL 
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weapons  ;  some  fear  was  felt  among  them,  but  greater  hope, 
as  they  were  now  conquerors,  and  were  only  meeting  those 
whom  they  had  often  overcome.  After  a  while,  however,  a 
party  of  horse,  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre,  reported,  as  was 
the  case,  that  nothing  but  peace  was  intended. 

CVI.  Volux,  coming  forward,  addressed  himself  to  Sylla, 
saying  that  he  was  sent  by  Bocchus  his  father  to  meet  and 
escort  him.  The  two  parties  accordingly  formed  a  junction, 
and  prosecuted  their  journey,  on  that  day  and  the  allowing, 
without  any  alarm.  But  when  they  had  pitched  their  camp, 
and  evening  had  set  in,  Volux  came  runniag,  with  looks  ot 
perplexity,  to  Sylla,  and  said  that  he  had  learned  from  his 
scouts  that  Jugurtha  was  at  hand,  intreating  and  urging  him, 
at  the  same  time,  to  escape  with  him  privately  in  the  night. 
Sylla  boldly  replied,  "  that  he  had  no  fear  of  Jugurtha,  an 
enemy  so  often  defeated ;  that  he  had  the  utmost  confidence 
in  the  valour  of  his  troops ;  and  that,  even  if  certain  destruc- 
tion were  at  hand,  he  would  rather  keep  his  ground,  than 
save,  by  deserting  his  followers,  a  life  at  best  uncertain,  and 
lerhaps  soon  to  be  lost  by  disease."  Being  pressed,  however, 
y  Volux,  to  set  forward  in  the  night,  he  approved  of  the 
suggestion,  and  immediately  ordered  his  men  to  despatch 
their  supper^,  to  light  as  many  fires  as  possible  in  the  camp, 
and  to  set  out  in  sQence  at  the  first  watch. 

"When  they  were  all  fatigued  with  their  maroh  during  the 
night,  and  Sylla  was  preparing,  at  sunrise,  to  pitch  his 
camp,  the  Moorish  cavalry  announced  that  Jugurtha  was  en- 
camped about  two  miles  in  advance.  At  this  report,  great 
dismay  fell  upon  our  men ;  for  they  believed  themselves  be- 
trayed by  Volux,  and  led  into  an  ambuscade.  Some  ex- 
claimed that  they  ought  to  take  vengeance  on  him  at  once, 
and  not  to  suffer  such  perfidy  to  remain  unpunished. 

CVII.  But  Sylla,  though  he  had  similar  thoughts,  pro- 
tected the  Moor  from  violence;  exhorting  his  soldiers  to 
keep  up  their  spirits ;  and  saying,  "  that  a  handful  of  brave 
men  had  often  fought  successfully  against  a  multitude ;  that 
the  less  anxious  they  were  to  save  their  lives  in  battle,  the 
greater  would  be  their  security ;  and  that  no  man,  who  had 

1  CVI.  To  despatch  their  supper]  Ccmatos  esse.  "  The  perfect  is  not  withoat 
its  force;  it  signifies  that  Sylla  wished  his  orders  to  be  performed  with  the 
greatest  expedition."  Kriizins,    He  orders  them  to  have  done  sapper. 
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arms  in  his  hands^  ought  to  trust  for  safety  to  his  unarmed 
heels,  or  to  turn  to  the  enemy,  in  however  great  danger,  the 
defenceless  and  blind  parts  of  his  body^."  Having  then 
called  almighty  Jupiter  to  witness  the  guilt  and  perfidy  of 
Bocchus,  he  ordered  Volui,  as  being  an  instrument  of  his 
father's  hostility^,  to  quit  the  camp. 

Volux,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  intreated  him  to  entertain 
no  such  suspicions  ;  declaring  '^  that  nothing  in  the  a^Qi^ir  had 
been  caused  by  treachery  on  his  part,  but  all  by  the  subtilty 
of  Jugurtha,  to  whom  his  line  of  march  had  becofne  known 
through  his  scouts.  But  as  Jugurtha  had  no  great  force  with 
him,  and  as  his  hopes  and  resources  were  dependent  on  his 
father  Bocchus,  he  assuredly  would  not  attempt  any  open 
violence,  when  the  son  of  Bocchus  would  himself  be  a  witness 
of  it.  He  thought  it  best  for  Sylla,  therefore,  to  march 
boldly  through  the  middle  of  his  camp,  and  that  as  for  him- 
self, he  would  either  send  forward  his  Moors,  or  leave  them 
where  they  were,  and  accompany  Sylla  alone."  This  course, 
under  such  circumstances,  was  adopted;  they  set  forward 
without  delay,  and,  as  they  came  upon  Jugurtha  unexpectedly, 
while  he  was  in  doubt  and  hesitation  how  to  act,  they  passed 
without  molestation.  In  a  few  days  afterwards,  they  arrived 
at  the  place  to  which  their  march  was  directed. 

CVIlI.  There  was,  at  this  time,  in  constant  and  familiar 
intercourse  with  Bocchus,  a  Numidian  named  Aspar,  who  had 
been  sent  to  him  by  Jugurtha,  when  he  heard  of  Sylla' s  in- 
tended interview,  in  the  character  of  ambassador,  but  secretly 
to  be  a  spy  on  the  Mauretanian  king' s  proceedings.  There  was 
also  with  him  a  certain  Dabar,  son  of  Massugrada,  one  of  the 
family  of  Masinissa*,  but  of  inferior  birth  on  the  maternal 
side,  as  his  father  was  the  son  of  a  concubine.  Dabar,  for 
his  many  intellectual  endowments,  was  liked  and  esteemed  by 

1  CVII.  And  blind  parts  of  his  body]  Ccecum  corpus.  Imitated  from  Xenopbon, 
Cyrop.  iii.,  3,  45:  Mapov  yap  t6  Kpartiv  fiovXofjitvovSf  ra  TWjAh  rov 
a&iwTOij  Kw.  SoTrXoy  Koi  Si^eipa^  ravra  cvavria  TOTTeiv  rois  TroKcftiois 
<l>€vyovTa5*  "  It  is  folly  for  those  that  desire  to  conqner,  to  tnm  the  blind, 
unarmed,  and  handless  parts  of  the  body,  to  the  enemy  in  flight." 

*  As  being  an  instmment  of  his  father*s  hostility]  Quomam  hostilia  faceret. 
"  Since  he  wished  to  deceiye  the  Bomans  by  pretended  friendship.*'  Muller, 

*  CVTII.  Of  the  family  of  Masinissa]  Ex  geate  Masmssa.  Massugrada  was 
the  son  of  Masinissa  by  a  concubine. 
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Boedsna,  wbo,  kiraig  fimnd  him  fiutiiful^  on  many  former 
oecasions,  sent  kim  fortiLwith  to  SjUa,  to  saj  ''  that  he  was 
ready  to  do  whaterer  the  Eomans  desired ;  that  SjUa  him* 
self  should  appoint  the  place,  da^,  and  hour^,  for  a  conf^ 
enoe ;  that  he  kept  all  points,  which  he  had  setlied  with  him 
before,  inviolate^ ;  and  that  he  was  not  to  fear  the  presence  of 
Jttg:uitha'8  ambassador  as  any  restraint^  on  the  discussion  of 
their  common  interests,  since,  without  admitting  him,  he 
eoaid  have  no  security  against  Jugurtha's  treachery."  I  find, 
however,  that  it  was  rather  from  A&ican  dnpHcity^  than  from 
the  motives  which  he  professed,  that  Boc^us  thus  allured 
both  the  Eomajis  and  Jugurtha  with  the  hopes  of  peace; 

1  Faithful]  Fidum,  Afler  this  word,  in  the  editions  of  Gortiiu,  Eritaiis,  Ger- 
lach,  Allen,  and  Dietsch,  follows  BomamB  or  esse  Bomemis,  These  critics  defend 
Romanis  on  the  plea  that  a  dative  is  necessary  after ./Sdiim,  and  that  it  wasof  iin- 
portance,  as  Castilionens  observes,  that  Dabar  should  be  well  disposed  towards  the 
ftmans,  and  not  have  been  eormpted,  like  many  other  courtiers  of  Bocohss,  by 
the  biibes  of  Jngurtha.  GUipeanns,  Badins  Asoenuns,  the  Bipont]  editon,  and 
Baraonf,  with  most  of  the  translators,  omit  jBomomt,  and  I  have  thought  pmper 
to  imitate  their  example. 

'  Place,  day,  and  hoar]  Dtem,  Zvcum,  tempve.  Not  only  the  day,  bat  the  time 
of  the  day. 

'  That  he  kept  an  points,  which  he  had  settled  with  him  before,  inviolatej 
ConsuUa  sete  omnia  cum  Uh  iaiegra  luAen,  Kritsins  jasUy  observes  that  meet 
editors,  in  interpreting  this  passage,  have  erroneoosly  given  to  contndta  the  sense 
of  conmHenda;  and  that  the  sense  is,  **  that  all  that  he  had  arranged  with  SyUa 
before,  remsuned  unaltered,  and  that  he  was  not  drawn  from  his  resolutions  by  the 
influence  of  Jugurtha.^ 

*  And  that  he  was  not  to  fear  the  presence  of  Jugurtha's  ambassador,  as  any 
restrunt,  ^.]  Nm  Jugurtha  hgatumpertmeaoertty  quo  res  oommums  Keeuimm 
gereretur.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  this  passage.  Bnnioaf  makes  the  nearest 
appiroach  to  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  it  **  SyHa,**  says  he,  ^  was  not  to  ftar 
the  envoy  of  Jngurtha,  quo,  on  which  account  (equivalent  to  eogtie,  and  on  that 
acconnt,  i.  e.  on  account  of  his  freedom  from  apprehension)  thdr  common  interests 
would  be  more  freely  arranged."  Yet  it  appears  from  what  follows  that  fear  of 
Jugartha's  envoy  could  not  be  dismissed^  and  that  there  could  be  no  freedom  of 
discosoon  in  his  presence,  as  6ylk  was  to  say  but  little  before  lum,  and  to  speak 
more  at  large  at  a  private  meetmg.  These  eonsidenitions  have  induced  Ktitdm 
to  siqipose  that  the  word  remote,  or  semething  similar,  has  been  lost  afler  ft». 
The  Bipont  editors  inserted  caiOum  esse  before  quo,  which  is  without  antbority, 
and  does  not  at  all  assist  the  sense. 

*  African  duplicity]  Punio&Jide.  *'i\«SDa/i(2es  was  a  well-known  proverbial 
expression  for  treachery  and  deceit  The  origin  of  it  is  perhaps  attributable  not 
so  much  to  fact,  as  to  the  implacable  hatred  of  the  Romans  toward  the  Oartha- 
^nians.**    Burnoi^, 
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that  he  iceqaeoify  debated  mth  kunself  wkeiher  ke  sfaoold 
deliver  Jugurilia  to  the  Bomaos,  or  Sylla  to  Jngurtba ;  and 
liiat  Ids  mdinalaoa  swayed  him  against  us,  but  his  fears  in 
mar  favour. 

CIX.  Sjlla  replied/  ''that  he  should  speak  on  but  few 
particulars  be&re  Aspar,  and  discuss  others  at  a  prirate 
meeting,  or  in  tiie  presence  of  only  a  few ;"  dictating,  at  <^ 
same  time,  what  answer  should  be  returned  by  Boe^us^. 
Afterwards,  when  iiiey  met,  as  Bocchus  had  desired,  Sylla 
stated,  "  that  he  had  come,  by  order  of  the  consul,  to  inquife 
whel^er  he  would  resolye  <hi  peace  or  on  war."  Bocchus,  as 
he  had  been  prenously  instructed  by  Sylla,  requested  him  to 
eome  again  at  ihe  end  of  ten  days,  since  he  had  as  yet 
fermed  no  determination,  but  would  at  that  time  give  a  ded- 
mye  answer.  Both  tben  retired  to  their  respectiye  camps^. 
But  when  the  night  was  £»*  advanced,  Sylla  was  secretly  sent 
for  by  Bocchus.  At  their  interview,  none  but  confidential 
interpreters  were  admitted  on  eith^  side,  together  with  Babar, 
the  messenger  between  them,  a  man  of  honour,  and  held  in 
esteem  by  ho/iAi  parties.    The  king  at  once  commenced  thus : 

ex. ''  I  never  expected  that  I,  the  greatest  monarch  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  and  the  richest  of  all  whom  I  know,  should 
erer  owe  a  fevour  to  a  private  man.  Indeed,  Sylla,  befere  I 
knew  you,  I  gave  assistance  to  many  who  solicited  me,  and 
to  others  without  solicitation,  and  stood  in  need  of  no  man's 
aasistance.  But  at  this  loss  of  independence,  at  which  others 
aare  wont  to  repine,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  rejoice.  It  vnll 
be  a  pleasure  to  me*  to  have  once  needed  your  firiendship, 
than  which  I  hold  nothing  dearer  to  my  heart.  Of  the  sin- 
cerity of  this  assCTtion  jou  may  at  once  make  trial ;  take  my 
arms,  my  soldiers,  my  mon^,  or  whatever  you  please,  and 
use  it  as  your  own.    But  do  not  suppose,  as  long  as  you 

1  CIX.  What  answer  should  be  returned  by  Bocchns]  That  is,  in  the  presence 
of  Aspar. 

*  Both  then  retired  to  their  respective  camps]  Deinde  ambo  m  9ua  castra 
digrestL  Both,  L  e.  Bocchus  and  Sjlla,  not  Aspar  and  SjIIa,  as  Cortins  imagines. 

*  ex.  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  me]  Fverit  mikL  Some  editions,  as  that  of 
Langias,  the  Bipont,  and  BumouTs,  ^wtfiientfmhi premium.  Something  of  tiie 
kind  seems  to  be  wanting.  ^  Bes  in  bonis  nnraeranda  f uerit  mihi.*'  Bwmourf, 
Allen,  who  omits  jirriftiui,  intorpreti,  ^  Grata  mihi  egestas  sit,  quae  ad  tnam 
anucitiam  confngiat  ;'*  but  who  can  deduce  this  sense  fi^m  the  passage,  tudess  he 
famvejprelMMi,  or  toBHthing  simifaHr,  in  his  miBd? 
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live,  that  your  kindness  to  me  has  been  fully  requited ;  mv 
sense  of  it  will  always  remain  undiminished,  and  you  shall, 
with  my  knowledge,  wish  for  nothing  in  vain.  Por,  as  I  am 
of  opinion,  it  is  less  dishonourable  to  a  prince  to  be  con- 
quered in  battle  than  to  be  surpassed  in  generosity. 

"  With  respect  to  your  republic,  whose  interests  you  are 
sent  to  guard,  hear  briefly  what  I  have  to  say.  I  have 
neither  made  war  upon  the  Eoman  people,  nor  desired  that 
it  should  be  made ;  I  have  merely  defended  my  territories 
with  arms  against  an  armed  force.  But  from  hostilities, 
since  such  is  your  pleasure,  I  now  desist.  Prosecute  the  war 
with  Jugurtha  as  you  think  proper.  The  river  Mulucha, 
which  was  the  boundary  between  Miscipsa  and  me,  I  shall 
neither  pass  mvself,  nor  suffer  Jugurtha  to  come  within  it. 
And  if  you  shall  ask  anything  besides,  worthy  of  me  and  of 
yourself,  you  shall  not  depart  with  a  refusal.'* 

CXI.  To  this  speech  Sylla  replied,  as  far  as  concerned 
himself,  briefly  and  modestly ;  but  spoke,  with  regard  to  the 
peace  and  their  common  concerns,  much  more  at  length. 
He  signified  to  the  king  ''  that  the  senate  and  people  of 
Eome,  as  they  had  the  superiority  in  the  field,  would  think 
themselves  little  obliged  by  what  ne  promised ;  that  he  must 
do  something  which  would  seem  more  for  their  interest  than 
his  own ;  and  that  for  this  there  was  now  a  fair  opportunity, 
since  he  had  Jugurtha  in  his  power,  for,  if  he  delivered  him 
to  the  Eomans,  they  would  feel  greatly  indebted  to  him,  and 
their  friendship  and  alliance,  as  well  as  that  part  of  Numidia 
which  he  claimed^,  would  readily  be  granted  him."  BoCchus 
at  first  refused  to  listen  to  the  proposal,  saying  that  a&iity, 
the  ties  of  blood^,  and  a  solemn  league,  connected  him  with 
Jugurtha;  and  that  he  feared,  if  he  acted  insincerely,  he 
might  alienate  the  afifections  of  his  subjects,  by  whom 
Jugurtha  was  beloved,  and  the  Eomans  (usliked.  But  at 
last,  after  being  frequently  importuned,  his  resolution  gave 
way*,  and  he  engaged  to  do  everything  in  accordance  with 

1  CXI.  That  part  of  Nnmidia  which  he  churned]  NumidicB  patiem  quam  nunc 
peteret.  See  the  second  note  on  c.  102.  Bocchns  continues,  in  his  speech  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  to  signify  that  a  part  of  Nmnidia  belonged  to  him. 

<  The  ties  of  blood]  Cognatumem,  To  this  blood-relationfihip  between  him  and 
Jugurtha  no  allusion  is  elsewhere  made. 

» His  resolution  gave  way]  Lemtur,    Cortius,  whom  Gerkch  and  Mtiller  follow, 
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Sylla's  wislies.  They  then  concerted  measures  for  conducting 
a  pretended  treaty  of  peace,  of  which  Jugurtha,  weary  of 
war,  was  extremely  desirous.  Having  settled  their  pLans, 
they  separated. 

UXII.  On  the  next  day  Bocchus  sent  for  Aspar,  Jugurtha's 
envoy,  and  acquainted  him  that  he  had  ascertained  from  Sylla, 
through  Dabar,  that  the  war  might  be  concluded  on  certain 
conditions ;  and  that  he  should  therefore  make  inquiry  as 
to  the  sentiments  of  his  king.  Aspar  proceeded  with  joy  to 
Jugurtha's  camp,  and  having  received  full  instructions  from 
him,  returned  in  haste  to  Bocchus  at  the  end  of  eight  days, 
with  intelligence  "  that  Jugurtha  was  eager  to  do  whatever 
might  be  required,  but  that  he  put  little  confidence  in 
Marius,  as  treaties  of  peace,  concluded  with  Eoman  generals, 
had  often  before  proved  of  no  effect ;  that  if  Bocchus,  how- 
ever, wished  to  consult  the  interests  of  both^,  and  to  have 
an  established  peace,  he  should  endeavour  to  bring  all  par- 
ties together  to  a  conference,  as  if  to  settle  the  conditions, 
and  then  deliver  Sylla  into  his  hands,  for  when  he  had  such 
a  man  in  his  power,  a  treaty  would  at  once  be  concluded  by 
order  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Eome ;  as  a  man  of  higa 
rank,  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  not  from 
want  of  spirit,  but  from  zeal  for  the  public  interest,  would 
not  be  left  in  captivity. 

CXTTI.  The  Moor,  after  long  meditation  on  these  sugges- 
tions, at  length  expressed  his  assent  to  them,  but  whether  in 
pretence  or  sincerity  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover.  But 
the  inclinations  of  kings,  as  they  are  violent,  are  often  fickle, 
and  at  variance  with  themselves.  At  last,  after  a  time  and 
place  were  fixed  for  coming  to  a  conference  about  the  treaty, 
Bocchus  addressed  himself  at  one  time  to  SyUa  and  at  an- 
other to  the  envoy  of  Jugurtha,  treating  them  with  equal, 
affability,  and  making  the  same  professions  to  both.  Both 
were  in  consequence  equally  delighted,  and  animated  with 
the  fairest  e35)ectations.  But  on  the  night  preceding  the 
day  appointed  for  the  conference,  the  Moor,  after  first 
assemohng  his  friends,  and  then,  on  a  change  of  mind,  dis- 
missing them,  is  reported  to  have  had  many  anxious  strug- 

reads  lemter,  bat,  with  EritzioB  and  Gerlach,  I  prefer  tlie  verb  to  the  adrerb; 
which,  however,  is  found  in  the  greater  nnmber  of  the  mannscripts. 
1  CXn.  Interests  of  both]  Ambitus.    Both  himself  and  Jngortha. 

P 
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gles  with  himself,  disturbed  alike  in  his  thoughts  and  his 
gestures,  which,  even  when  he  was  silent,  betrayed  the  secret 
agitation  of  his  mind.  At  last,  however,  he  ordered  that 
Sjlla  should  be  sent  for,  and,  according  to  his  desire,  laid  an 
ambush  for  Jugurtha. 

As  soon  as  it  was  day,  and  intelligence  was  brought  that 
Jugurtha  was  at  hand,  Bocchus,  as  if  to  meet  him  and  do 
him  honour,  went  forth,  attended  by  a  few  Mends,  and  our 
qusestor,  as  far  afi  a  little  hill,  which  was  fiiU  in  the  view  of 
the  men  who  w^e  placed  in  ambush.  To  the  same  spot 
came  Jugurtha  with  most  of  his  adherents,  unarmed,  accord- 
ing to  agreem^it;  when  immediately,  on  a  signal  being 
given,  he  was  assailed  on  all  sides  by  those  who  were  lying 
in  wait.  The  others  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  Jugurtha  him- 
self was  delivered  bound  to  Syllaj  and  by  him  conducted  to 
Marius. 

^  CXrV.  At  this  period  war  was  carried  on  unsuccessfully  by 
our  generals  Quintus  CaBpio  and  Marcus  Manlius,  against 
the  Gauls ;  with  the  terror  of  which  aU  Italy  was  thrown 
into  consternation.  Both  the  Eomans  of  that  day,  indeed, 
and  their  descendants,  down  to  our  own  times,  maintained 
the  opinion  that  all  other  nations  must  yield  to  their  valour, 
but  that  they  contended  with  the  Gauls,  not  for  glory,  but 
merely  in  self-defence.  But  after  the  war  in  Numidia  was 
ended,  and  it  was  announced  that  Jugurtha  was  coming  in 
chains  to  Eome,  Marius,  though  absent  from  the  city,  was 
created  consul,  and  Gaul  decreed  to  him  as  his  province. 
On  the  first  of  January  he  triumphed  as  consul,  with  great 
glory.  At  that  time^  the  hopes  and  dependence  of  the  state 
were  placed  on  him. 

'  GXIV.  At  that  time]  Ed  tempestate.  "  In  many  numnscripts  is  found  ex 
td  tempestate,  hj  which  the  sense  is  wholly  perverted.  SaUost  signifies  that 
Marius  did  not  continue  always  deserving  of  such  hononr ;  for,  as  is  said  iA  c.  63, 
*  he  was  afterwards  earned  headlong  by  ambition.*  ^  KrUtuis. 
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545.  Coss.  M.  CiiA,iJj>njs  Mabcellus,  T.  Quiktixts  Cbis- 
Fnrus. — MaaJTiifwa  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  his  &ther 
Gbla. 

549. — M-COBNELIUS  CbTHEGVS,  p.  SSMFBOKinsTvDITAKTTS. 

— ^Masimssa,  driven  from  his  dominions  by  Syphax,  king 
of  another  part  of  Numidia,  joins  the  Eomans. 

550. — Cf.  Sebtllhts  CiEPio,  C.  Sebvii»ius  Nepos. — Sjphax 
is  taken  prisoner.  Masinissa  is  restored  to  his  throne, 
and  unites  all  Nnmidia  under  his  sway. 

595.— Q.  lirLViixs  I^obiliob,  T.  Ajststluh  Lfbus. — ^About 
this  time  Jugurtha  is  bom. 

605.— Sp.  PosTHUMiirs  Albifits,  L.  CAiPirBiaixs  Piso. — 
Masinissa,  i^r  a  reign  of  sixty  years,  dies,  leaving 
three  sons,  Midpsa,  Mastanabal,  and  Gulussa ;  but  the 
two  latter  dying,  Micipsa  becomes  sole  king. 

613. — C.  L^LiTJS  Sapibits,  Q.  Sbbvilitts  Cjbpio. — The 
siege  of  Numantia  is  commenced,  during  which  Jugur- 
tha and  Marius  serve  together  under  Scipio. 

620. — P.  MuTnis  Sc^vola,-  L,  CiiPTiBirius  Piso. — Nu- 
mantia  is  taken. 

632. — Q.  Pabius  iEiiiLiAirtrs  Maximus,  L.  Opimitts. — 
Micipsa  adopts  Jugurtha,  son  of  Mastanabal. 

636. — M.  PoBoms  Cato,  Q.  Mabcitjs  Eei. — Micipsa  dies, 
after  a  reign  of  thirtv  years,  and  his  two  sons,  Adherbal 
and  Hiempsal,  with  Jugurtha,  succeed  conjointly  to  his 
dominions. 
L — L.  Cjbcilius  Mbtellfs,  Q.  Mijoitis  Scjeyola. — 
Hiempsal  is  killed  by  Jugurtha  in  the  first  year  of  his 
reign.  Civil  war  ensues  between  Jugurtha  and  Adher* 
bal,  who  is  defeated,  and  takes  refuge  in  the  Boman 
province. 
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637.  Coss.  C.  LiciNiTTS  Gteta,  Q.  Eabius  Ebtteitus. — ^Ad- 
herbal  arrives  at  Eome,  whither  also  Jugurtha  sends 
ambassadors.  Both  parties  plead  before  the  Senate. 
Opimius  is  deputed  by  the  Senate  into  Africa. 

638. — M.  -ZEmilifs  Scaubtjs,  M.  C^cilitjs  Metellijs. 
— Opimus  divides  Numidia  between  Adherbal  and 
Jugurtha. 

639. — M.  AciLiTJS  Balbfs,  C.  Pobcitjs  Cato. — War  is  re- 
newed between  Adherbal  and  Jugurtha. 

640. — C.  CiECiLiTJS  Metellfs,  Cn.  Papieius  Cabbo. — 
Adherbal  is  defeated,  and  takes  refuge  in  Cirta,  which  is 
besieged  by  Jugurtha.  The  Senate  sends  three  com- 
missioners mto  Africa. 

641. — M.  Lrvius  Detjstjs,  L.  Calpxtenius  Piso.  —  Cirta 
having  been  besieged  more  than  four  months,  Adherbal 
addresses  a  letter  to  the  Senate.  Scaurus  goes  as  deputy 
into  Africa.  Cirta  is  taken,  and  Adherbal  put  to  death 
in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign.  Memmius  is  tribune  of 
the  people.  The  Eomans  declare  war  against  Jugurtha. 

642. — P.  CoENELiTJs  Soipio  Nasica,  L.  Calptjenitjs  Piso 
Bestia. — Calpumius  is  appointed  general  of  the  army 
in  Numidia,  and  Scaurus  second  in  command.  Jugur- 
tha sends  ambassadors  to  Eome,  with  bribes.  The 
Eoman  army  enters  Numidia,  and  the  war  is  com- 
menced. Jugurtha  induced  Calpumius  to  make  a  treaty 
of  peace.  Calpumius  sets  out  from  Africa,  about  the 
month  of  July,  to  hold  the  comitia  at  Eome.  Memmius 
makes  a  speech  to  the  people,  Sail.  Jug.  c.  31.  Cassius, 
in  consequence  of  it,  is  s6nt  into  Numidia.  Jugurtha 
accompanies  Cassius  to  Eome. 

643. — M.  MiNuciTJS  Effus,  Sp.  Posthttmitts  Albiktis. — 
Bomilcar,  at  the  instigation  of  Jugurtha,  assassinates 
Massiva  at  Eome.  Jugurtha  returns  to  iN'umidia.  The 
consul  Albinus  enters  N"umidia  with  his  army,  but  per- 
fomns  no  operation  of  importance.  In  the  autumn  he 
returns  to  Eome,  leaving  the  army  under  the  command 
of  his  brother  Aulus,  Mamilius  Limeta.nus  becomes 
tribune  of  the  people. 

644. — Q.  C-flEciLiFs  Metelltjs  Nfmidicfs,  M.  Junius 
SiLANTJS. — ^Aulus  leads  his  army  out  from  its  winter 
quarters  in  the  month  of  January,  and  lays  siege  to 
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Suthul.  He  raises  the  siege,  is  surprised  by  Jugurtha, 
and  surrenders  on  disgraceful  terms,  ma^g  at  the 
same  time  a  treaty  with  Jugurtha,  which  the  Senate 
afterwards  declare  invalid.  Albinus  returns  to  Numidia, 
and  resigns  the  command  of  the  army  to  the  consul 
MeteUus.  Metellus  chooses  for  his  lieutenant-generals 
Marius  and  EutiHus.  The  MamiHan  law  is  passed,  by 
which  Calpumius,  Albinus,  and  Opimius,  are  sent  into 
exile.  Vacca  is  taken.  Battle  near  the  Muthul.  Siege 
of  Zama  by  Metellus.  Affair  of  cavalry  near  Sicca. 
Metellus  raises  the  siege  of  Zama,  and  goes  into  winter 
quarters  in  the  Eoman  province. 

64&. — Sebv.  SuLPiTiTTfl  Q-ALBA,  M.  JEmilius  Scaubub  Hob- 
TENsms. — Jugurtha  makes  a  treaty  mth  MeteUus, 
breaks  it,  and  resumes  hostilities.  The  Numidians  sur- 
prise the  city  of  Vacca ;  MeteUus  recovers  it.  Nab- 
dalsa  and  BomUcar  conspire  against  Jugurtha.  Marius 
quits  the  army,  and  obtains  the  consulship  at  Eome. 
Jugurtha  is  defeated,  and  throws  himself  into  Thala, 
which  MeteUus  soon  after  besieges.  C.  Annius,  with  a 
party  of  soldiers,  is  sent  as  governor  to  Leptis.  Thala 
is  taken ;  Jugurtha  flees  into  Getulia,  and  forms  a  league 
with  Bocchus,  king  of  Mauretania.  The  two  kings  take 
up  their  position  near  Cirta,  and  MeteUus  encamps  at 
no  great  distance  from  them. 

646. — L.  Cassitjs  LoKaiNus,  C.  Mabifs. — The  Senate  wish 
to  continue  MeteUus  in  command  of  the  army,  but  are 
opposed  by  the  people,  who  give  it  to  Marius.  Marius 
appoints  Manlius  and  Cinna  his  Ueutenant-generals, 
harangues  the  people,  makes  new  levies,  and,  setting  out 
from  Rome,  lands  at  TJtica.  MeteUus  triumphs.  Marius, 
assuming  the  command,  has  several  skirmishes  with 
Jugurtha,  and  then  makes  an  attempt  on  the  city  of 
Capsa,  which  he  takes. 

647. — C.  Attilius  Sebbaitus,  Q.  Sebtilius  Cjepio. — Me- 
teUus takes  a  strong  fort  on  the  borders  of  Mauretania. 
SyUa  arrives  in  the  army.  Bocchus  and  Jugurtha  again 
unite  their  forces,  and  attack  Marius  on  his  march  ;  Ma- 
rius retires,  with  some  loss,  to  two  neighbouring  hiUs, 
but  attacks  and  routs  the  barbarians  the  following  night. 
Jugurtha  and  Bocchus  are  again  defeated  near  Cirta,  and 
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the  Boman  army  goes  into  winter  quarters  on  the  sea- 
coast.  Boechus  expresses  a  wish  lor  peace ;  Bjlla  and 
ManUns  have  an  interview  with  him.  Marius  imkes  an 
nnsuccessM  attempt  on  a  fortress  of  Jugurtha's,  Sail. 
Jug.  c.  103, 104. 
648. — P.  ETJXiLnrs  Exipus,  C,  MAurLms  Ma?3M1IB. — ^Boc- 
chus  sends  deputies  to  Marius,  who  assembles  a  council 
to  give  them  audience.  The  deputies  are  allowed  to 
proceed  as  ambassadors  to  Borne,  and  the  Senate  grants 
Bocchus  peace.  Sylla  goes  to  confer  with  Bocchus ;  is 
met  by  lus  son  Yoluz,  who  attends  him  to  his  father. 
After  some  secret  negotiation  between  Bocchus  and 
Sylla,  Bocchus  betrays  Jugurtha  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bomans. 


The  conclusion  of  the  Jttgwthme  War  is  qxdte  as  abrupt 
as  that  of  the  Conspiracy  of  Oatilme,  Jugurtha,  being  con- 
v^ed  to  Eome,  was  led  in  triumph,  with  his  two  sons,  by 
!Biiarius.  But  the  humiliation  which  he  experienced,  on  that 
occasion,  was  more  than  his  haughty  sj^irit  could  endure,  and 
he  lost  his  senses  before  the  termination  of  the  procession. 
He  was  then  led  to  the  TuUian  dungeon,  the  same  into  which 
the  accomplices  of  CatiHne  were  afterwards  thrown,  and  pre- 
cipitated, with  great  ignomiay  and  violence,  to  the  bottom  of 
it.  In  his  descent,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  Heavens, 
how  cold  is  this  bath  of  jours !"  He  survived,  according  to 
Plutarch  and  others,  six  days.  See  Plutarch,  Tit.  Mar. 
Eutrop.  iv.,  11,  seq.  Eutropius,  however,  says  that  he  was 
strangled  in  prison.  At  the  end  of  some  manuscript  copies 
of  the  Jugurthine  War  is  added  the  distich. 

Si  cii|)is  ignotnm  Jagarth»  noseere  letnm, 
TarpeisB  rupis  pulsus  ad  ima  rait. 

But  this  was  the  production  of  somebody  more  willing  to  in- 
form others  than  himself. 

"  Sylla  had  medals  distributed,  on  one. side  of  which  was 
the  consul  in  his  chariot,  drawn  by  four  horses  abreast,  holding 
in  his  right  hand  the  reins,  and  in  his  left  a  pahn-brauch,  with 
the  inscription  C.  Mabiijs,  C.  F.  Cos.,  and  on  the  other  a 
head  of  Jupiter  Capitohnus,  with  the  words,  L,  Cobkei. 
Stll^  Pe.  Q.    It  is  a  constant  tradition,  that  the  two  great 
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trophies  wlucH  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  court  of  the  Capitol 
at  Eome,  and  which  were  transported  thither  from  the  Mar- 
tian aqueduct,  are  those  of  Marius.  But  if  they  are  his,  it 
win  not  be  easy  to  decide  whether  they  are  those  of  the  con- 
quest of  ITimiidia  or  of  the  victory  over  the  Cimbri.  Petrarch, 
indeed,  says  that  they  are  undoubtedly  those  of  the  victories 
over  Jugurtha,  but  he  is  decidedly  in  the  wrong  when  he 
adds  that  th^  are  representations  of  those  which  Bocchus 
sent  to  be  decucated  in  the  Oapitol.  Those  of  Bocchus,  made 
of  gold,  and  representing  Jugurtha  delivered  by  the  king 
of  Mauretania  to  SyUa,  were  of  qxdte  a  different  nature 
from  those  which  we  see  cut  in  stone  in  the  court  of  the 
CapitoL  *  #  *  Por  myself,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  one  of  the  two  refers  to  J" ugurtha,  and  the  other  to  the 
Cimbri.      *      *      # 

"The  Eomans  did  not  immediately  unite  the  whole  of 
Numidia  to  their  empire.  A  portion  bordenng  on  Mauretania 
was  given  to  Bocchus,  as  a  recompense  for  his  services,  and 
called  NewMauretania.  Another  portion  was  given  to  Hiemp- 
sal  II.,  whom  Appian  calls  Mandtestal,  son  of  Gulussa,  and 
grandson  of  Masinissa.  *  *  *  To  Hiempsal  II.  suc- 
ceeded his  son  Juba  I.,  who  took  part  in  the  civil  war  against 
Caesar.  Caesar,  having  defeated  him  in  the  battle  of  Thapsus, 
united  all  Numidia  to  the  Eoman  empire.  Augustus  restored 
to  his  son,  Juba  11.,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age, 
the  kingdom  of  his  fathers.  This  Juba  had  two  wives,  Cleo- 
patra, daughter  of  Mark  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  Gla- 
phyra,  daughter  dT  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadocia,  and  widow 
of  Alexander,  son  of  Herod  of  Judea.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Ptolemy,  his  son  by  Cleopatra ;  after  whose  death  Numidia 
had  no  more  kings,  but  continued  a  Eoman  province.  A 
Numidian  named  l)ac-Bamas,  or  the  little  Phamaces,  a  name 
which  the  Eomans  metamorphosed  into  Tacfarinas,  usurped 
the  government  of  it  with  an  army  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
but  his  struggles  to  retain  it  ended  in  his  defeat  and  death, 
and  made  no  alteration  in  the  condition  of  the  country." 
De  JBroises, 


FRAGMENTS  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  SAILUST. 


Of  these  Fragments  the  greater  part  were  collected  from  the  grammarians,  and 
other  vrnters  who  have  cited  Sallust,  hj  Paulas  Manatins  and  Lndovicns  Carrio. 
Subsequent  critics  have  augmented,  corrected,  and  iUustrated  them.  That  the 
Speeches  and  Epistles,  which  form  the  krger  portion  of  them,  have  reached  as 
entire,  is  owing  to  their  preservation  in  an  old  manuscript,  in  which  they  had 
been  added  to  the  Conspuracy  of  Catiline  and  the  Jugurthine  War,  and  from 
which  Pomponius  Lsetus  extracted  them  for  the  press.  Cortius, 

Of  all  who  have  endeavoured  to  iUustrate  these  Fragments,  the  most  successful 
has  been  De  Brosses,  who,  by  throwing  Hght  on  many  that  were  obscure,  uniting 
some  that  had  been  disjoined,  and  supplying,  from  other  writers,  what  appeared 
to  have  been  lost,  has  given  a  restoration,  as  far  as  was  possible,  of  Sallust's 
History  in  French.  It  must  be  allowed  that  the  work  which  he  has  produced  is 
worthy  of  being  read  by  every  student  of  Roman  history. 

Sallust  gave  a  historical  record  of  the  af&irs  at  Rome  from  axt.c.  675,  when 
Sylla  kid  down  the  dictatorship,  to  A.U.C.  688,  when  Pompey,  by  the  Liw  of 
Manilius,  was  appointed  general  in  the  Mithridatic  war.  During  this  period 
occurred  the  civil  disturbances  excited  by  Lepidus  after  the  death  of  Sylla,  the 
wars  of  Sertorius  and  Spartacus,  the  destruction  of  the  phates,  and  the  victories 
of  LucuUus  over  Mithridates.  To  his  narrative  he  prefixed  a  summary  of  events 
from  the  end  of  the  Jugurthme  War;  so  that  the  Jugnrtha,  the  History,  and  the 
Catiline  comprehended,  in  an  uninterrupted  series,  the  occurrences  of  fifty-five 
years,  from  636  to  691.  Bumauf 

AU  the  Fragments  of  any  importance  are  here  transUted.  The  names  appended 
to  them  are  those  of  the  grammarians,  or  other  writers,  from  whom  they  have 
been  extracted.  The  text  of  them  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  settled;  Gortias 
and  Bumouf  are  the  two  editors  that  have  bestowed  most  pains  upon  it  I  have 
in  general  followed  Bumouf. 

I  HATE  recorded  the  acts  of  the  Eoman  people,  military 
and  civil,  in  the  consulship  of  Marcus  Lepidus  and  Quintus 
Catulus^,  and  the  subsequent  period.  Donaius,  Fomp,  Mes- 
salintis, 

>  Marcus  Lepidus  and  Quintus  Catulus]  They  were  consuls,  a-u.c.  676,  just 
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I  Cato,  the  most  expressive  in  style^  of  all  the  Bomans,  said 

much  in  few  words.  Servius.  Acron. 


Nor  has  the  circumstance  of  being  of  an  opposite  party 
in  the  civil  war  ever  drawn  me  away  from  the  truth. 
Antsianas, 

The  first  dissensions*  among  us  arose  from  the  depravity 
of  the  human  mind,  which,  restless  and  untameable,  is 
always  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  liberty,  or  glory,  or  power. 

The  Eoman  state  was  at  the  greatest  height  of  power  in 
the  consulship  of  Servius  Sulpicius  and  Marcus  Marcellus^ ; 
when  all  Graul  on  this  side  of  the  Ehine,  and  between  our 
sea  and  the  ocean,  except  what  marshes  rendered  impassable, 
was  brought  under  its  dominion.  But  the  Bomans  acted  on 
the  best  moral  principles,  and  with  the  greatest  harmony,  in 
the  interval  between  the  second  and  hSt  Carthaginian  war. 
VtetorintM.  Augustinus, 

But  discord*,  and  avarice,  and  ambition,  and  other  evils 

after  the  abdication  of  Sylla.    Ausomos  mentions  them,  and  allndes,  at  the  same 
tune,  to  the  contents  of  Sallnst*s  History,  in  his  IVth  Idyl,  ver.  61 : 

Jam  fachms,  Gatilina,  tnum,  Lepidiqne  tmnnltnm, 

Ah  Lepido  et  Catnlo  jam  res  et  tempera  Boma 

OrsQS,  bis  senos  seriem  connecto  per  annos. 

Jam  lego  civili  mistnm  MaTorte  dnellmn, 

Movit  qnod  socio  Sertorins  exnl  Ibero. 
>  EzpressiTe  in  style]  DUeriisamus.  *^  Sallnst  had  a  particular  regard  for  the 
History  of  Oato,  which,  in  Sallnst's  time,  had  almost  ceased  to  be  read.  He  valaed 
himself  upon  imitating  his  style,  and  his  obsolete  expressions.  He  foond  in  his 
antique  langoage  an  energy  to  which  modem  polish  and  accaracy  scarcely  ever 
attain.  This  is  the  quality  which  we  Frenchmen  so  much  regard  in  our  ancient 
authors,  as  Gomines,  Amyot,  and  the  incomparable  Montaigne,  writers  who  haye 
ncrer  been  surpassed  for  natural  strength  and  ease  of  style."  I>eBrouet. 

2  The  first  dissensions,  ^.]  **  This  was  the  commencement  of  a  preface,  in 
which  Sallust  treated  of  the  manners  and  condition  of  the  city  of  Borne,  and  of 
the  form  of  government,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city.  The  foUowmg  frag- 
ments relate  to  the  same  subject."  Bwmouf, 

3  Servius  Sulpicius  and  Marcus  Marcellns]  A.U.C.  703. 
«  Bat  discord,  ^c]  Compare  Jug.,  c.  41 ;  Cat,  c.  10. 
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that  usually  spring  from  prosperity,  were  most  increased 
after  Carthage  was  destroyed.  Eor  encroachments  of  the 
stronger  on  the  weaker,  and  consequent  separations  of  the 
people  from  the  senate,'  with  other  domestic  dissensions,  had 
existed  even  from  the  very  origia  of  the  republic ;  nor,  on 
the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  were  equity  and  moderation  ob- 
served any  longer  than  till  the  dread  of  Tarquin,  and  of  a 
fierce  war  from  Etruria,  subsided ;  after  that  time,  the  pa^ 
tridaos  began  to  tyrannize  over  the  plebeians  as  over  slaves ; 
to  scourge  and  put  them  to  death  with  authority  like  that  of 
kings;  to  dispossess  them  of  their  lands,  and,  excluding 
them  from  the  government,  to  keep  it  entirely  in  their  own 
hands.  The  people,  being  greatly  oppressed  by  these  se- 
verities, and  especially  by  the  grievance  of  usury,  and  having 
also  to  contribute  taxes  and  service  for  incessant  wars,  at 
last  took  up  arms,  and  posted  themselves  on  the  Sacred  and 
Aventine  Mounts ;  on  which  occasions  they  secured  for  them- 
selves the  right  of  electing  tribunes,  and  other  privileges. 
To  these  disputes  and  contentions  the  sec(md  Punic  war 
brought  a  termination.  AugMstm, 


When,  after  the  terror  of  the  Carthaginians  was  removed, 
the  people  were  at  liberty  to  resume  their  dissensions,  innu- 
merable disturbances,  seditions,  and  subsequent  civil  wars, 
arose,  while  a  few  powerftd  individuals,  whose  interest  most 
of  the  other  nobles  had  submitted  to  promote,  sought,  under 
the  specious  preteirtj  of  supporting  the  senate  or  the  ple- 
beians, to  secure  power  for  themselves ;  and  men  were  es- 
teemed or  despised  by  them,  not  as  they  deserved  well  or 
ill  of  the  republic,  (for  all  were  equally  corrupt ;)  but  who- 
ever grew  eminently  wealthy,  and  better  able  to  encroach  on 
others,  was  styled,  if  he  supported  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
an  excellent  citizen.  From  this  period  the  manners  of  our 
forefathers  degenerated,  not,  as  before,  gradually,  but  with 
precipitation  like  that  of  a  torrent ;  and  the  vouth  became 
so  depraved  with  luxury  and  avarice,  that  they  might  be 
thought,  with  justice,  to  have  been  bom  powerless  eithCT  to 
preserve  their  own  property,  or  to  suffer  others  to  preserve 
theirs.    GeUitts,  AniguBtm. 
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THIS  8P15£CH  OF  THE  OOKSUL,  MABOUS  iBIflLIUS  IJBFIDUS^,  TO 
THE  PEOPLE  OF  BOMB,  AGAINST  STLIiA. 

"YoiTB    clemency  and  probity^,  O  Eomans^   for  which 

1  Marcos  iEmiHus  Lepidns]  ^^  He  was  the  father  of  Lepidns,  the  triumTir,  of 
the  patrician  gensjEmUia,  the  chief  families  of  which  were  the  Lepidi,  Panli,  and 
Scanri.  This  Lepidns  was  sedile  in  the  seventh  consulship  of  Miuins,  bat  after- 
wards went  over  to  the  victorioos  party  of  Sylla,  and  was  distinguished  as  one  ot 
the  most  eager  in  getting  possession  of  the  property  of  the  proscribed.  He  became 
consul-elect  in  the  year  675,  supported  by  Pompey,  and  opposed  by  Sylla,  who  was 
still  dictator.  But  after  Sylla  resigned  the  dictatorship,  Lepidus  applied  himself 
to  nullify  his  acts,  to  revive  the  party  of  Marios,  and  to  stir  up  the  children  and 
friends  of  the  proscribed ;  aspiring,  himself,  to  power  similar  to  that  of  Sylla,  but 
not  with  Sylla's  ability;  for  he  was  light-minded,  a  leader  of  sedition,  cunning 

rather  than  prudent,  and  without  skill  in  war. De  Brosses  thinks  that 

this  speech  was  spoken  by  Lepdos,  when  he  was  consul-elect,  and  before  he  had 
entered  on  his  office,  to  his  own  particnlar  adherents,  whom  he  had  convBoed  m 
some  private  place Bot  Douza  is  of  opinion  that  Lepidus  actually  ad- 
dressed himself  to  an  assembly  of  the  people  after  he  bad  assumed  the  consulship, 
while  Sylla  was  living  in  a  private  station  aft;er  his  resignation  of  the  dictatorship, 
but  while  he  yet  retained  much  of  hb  dictatorial  power  throogh  the  influence  of 
his  party."  Bumouf.  From  the  character  of  the  speech  itself,  the  reader  will  be 
inclined,  I  think,  to  prononnce  the  opinion  of  De  Brosses  fancifol,  and  to  agree 
with  Douza.  The  composition  of  the  speech  is  of  coorse  Sallost's  own;  thoogh 
the  sentiments,  or  many  of  them,  may  have  proceeded  from  Lepidns. 

'*  It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  at  what  time  the  speech  was  made ;  for  thoogh 
this  may  seem  to  be  sofficiently  shown  by  its  title  and  matter,  yet  it  has  been  sus- 
pected by  many  that  soch  an  oration  could  not  have  been  publicly  pronounced 
while  Sylla  was  alive,  even  though  he  might  have  resigned  the  dictatorship,  but 
must  have  been  addressed  to  a  band  of  conspirators,  in  some  private  place  of 
assembly.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  Lepidus,  as  consul,  made  the  speech  to  the 
people  on  the  rostra;  for  he  would  not  have  used  the  term  Quirites  except  in  a 
public  address ;  nor  would  he,  in  the  character  of  consul-elect,  which  gave  hkn  no 
power  or  authority,  have  offered  himself  as  a  leader  to  the  people  for  the  recovery 
of  their  liberty.  But,  it  may  be  said,  there  are  many  expressions  in  the  speech  which 
seem  to  prove  that  Sylla,  at  the  time  of  its  delivery,  still  held  the  dictatorship.  .  .  . 
AppiuB  and  Orosius  intimate  that  Sylla  ceased  to  be  dictator  A.u.a  674,  when  he 
himself  was  consul  with  Metellos  Pius,  or  the  year  after,  when  Servilios  and 
Claudios  were  consols.  See  Appian,  De  Bell.  Civ.  i.,  103;  Oros.  v.,  22.  And  from 
Plotarch,  Syll.  c.  34,  we  may  onderstand  that  the  abdication  took  place  a.u.c.  675. 
....  The  agreement  of  these  writers,  thoogh  they  are  of  no  great  anthorityindivi- 
doally,  indoces  me  to  believe  that  SyUa  resigned  his  office  the  year  before  Lepidus  and 
CatoluB  were  consuls.  But  the  resignation  appears  to  me  no  matter  of  wonder ;  and, 
indeed,  the  writers  of  those  days  regarded  it  as  a  mere  display  of  arrogance;  for 
thoogh  he  abdicated  the  name  of  dictator,  he  gave  op  nothing  of  his  dictatorial  power, 
except  what  he  might  lose  by  devoting  himself  to  pleasore  and  loxory In- 
deed, the  power  of  Sylla  depended  not  so  moch  on  his  office  of  dictator,  as  on  the 
laws  which  hehad  made,  and  on  a  party  of  the  nobility  who  supported  him."  Gerhch, 

2  Your  clemency  and  probity,  ^.]  dementia  etprobUas  vettra^  ^c.   Bumouf 
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you  are  eminent  and  renowned  among  other  nations,  excite 
in  me  the  greatest  apprehensions  against  the  tyranny  ot 
Sylla,  lest,  either  by  disbelieving  concerning  others  what 
you  yourselves  think  nefarious,  you  should  aSow  imposition 
to  be  practised  upon  you,  (especially  since  all  his  hopes  de- 
pend on  dishonesty  and  perfidy,  nor  does  he  otherwise  deem 
himself  safe,  than  by  becoming  more  abandoned  and  infa- 
mous^  than  even  your  fears  can  forebode,  so  that,  when  you 
atre  thoroughly  inade  subject  to  him,  your  sufferings  may 
suppress  in  you  all  care  of  recovering  your  liberty ;)  or  lest, 
if  you  foresee  his  machinations,  you  should  occupy  your 
thoughts  rather  in  guarding  against  them  than  in  taking 
revenge  for  them. 

"  His  satellites,  men  of  the  highest  name,  and  with  the 
noblest  examples  of  their  forefathers  for  their  imitation, 
sacrifice  their  own  freedom  (I  cannot  sufficiently  wonder  at 
their  conduct)  as  a  price  for  the  power  of  domineering  over 
you,  and  prefer  slavery  and  tyranny  without  laws,  to  Sberty 
under  the  best  laws.  Illustrious  descendants  of  the  Bruti, 
v..^milii,  and  Lutatii,  bom  to  overthrow  what  the  virtue  of 
t£^  ancestors  established !  For  what  was  it  that  was  de- 
fended against  Fyrrhus,  and  Hannibal,  and  Philip^,  and 
Antiochus,  but  liberty,  and, the  security  of  our  homes^,  and 
obedience  to  nothing  out  the  laws  ?  But  all  these  privileges 
this  cruel  Eomulus^  withholds  from  us,  as  spoils  torn  from 
foreign  enemies ;  nor  is  he  satiated  with  the  destruction  of 
so  many  armies,  of  a  consul^,  and  of  other  eminent  men 

observes  that  this  exordinm  is  an  imitation  of  that  of  the  Cormthians  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians, Thncyd.  i.,  68 :  T6  WKrrbv,  vfias,  &  AaK€daifi6vioi,  ^c.  **  The  trus- 
tiness and  policy  of  your  intercourse  amongst  yourselves,  Lacednmonians,  renders 
you  the  more  distrustfdl  with  regard  to  others,  if  we  say  anything  against  them ; 
and  from  this  you  have  a  character  for  sober-mindedness,  but  betray  too  great 
ignorance  with  regard  to  foreign  affiurs."  Dale's  TransUtion:  Bohn*8  €L  Li- 
brary. 

» Infamous]  ItUettabiUor,    See  Jug.,  c  67. 

2  Philip]  King  of  Macedonia. 

'  Security  of  our  homes]  Swb  cuique  sedes, 

*  This  cruel  Bomulns]  Seevus  iste  Romulus,  He  thus  designates  Sylla,  as 
being,  like  Bomulns,  bent  upon  maintaining  his  power  by  violence.  But  the  term 
would  have  been  more  applicable  to  him  before  he  resigned  his  dictatorship. 

^  Of  a  consul]  Consuiia,  "  He  seems  to  speak  of  the  younger  Marius."  Cria- 
pinus,  Gerlach  observes  that  three  consuls,  Oarbo,  Marius,  and  Norbanus,  were 
killed  in  the  civil  war,  and  thinks  that  the  reading  consuiunif  which  is  in  some 
copies,  ought  to  be  adopted. 
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whom  the  fortune  of  war  has  sunk  in  death,  but  grows  still 
more  bloodthirsty,  at  a  time  when  victory  converts  the  fury 
of  most  commanaers  into  compassion.  He  is  the  only  one, 
in  the  memory  of  man,  that  has  appointed  punishments 
for  children  yet  unborn^,  to  whom  suffering  is  insured  before 
life.  He  revels  in  his  atrocities,  defended  as  yet  by  the 
enormity  of  his  crimes ;  whilst  you,  through  dread  of  heavier 
servitude,  are  deterred  firom  making  an  effort  to  recover  your 
liberty. 

"  Such  despotism,  my  fellow-citizens,  you  must  exert  your- 
selves to  oppose,  that  your  spoils  may  not  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  oppressor ;  you  must  not  delay,  or  think  of 
trusting  for  relief  to  prayers  ;  unless,  perchance,  you  expect 
that,  growing  at  length  tired  or  ashamed  of  his  tyranny,  he 
will  venture  on  the  greater  hazard^  of  resigning  what  he  has 
unjustly  usurped.  But  he  has  proceeded  to  such  a  point, 
that  he  thinks  no  conduct  glorious  but  such  as  conduces  to 
his  safety,  and  deems  everything  laudable  that  assists  to  pre- 
serve his  power.  That  peace  and  tranquillity,  therefore, 
which,  with  the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  many  good  men  have 
sought  in  preference  to  toil  with  honours,  it  is  in  vain  for 
you  to  expect;  you  must  either  be  slaves  or  rulers,  my 
fellow-citizens ;  you  must  either  be  subjects  of  terror  or 
objects  of  it.  For  what  else  is  left  to  you  ?  What  human 
objects  of  desire  remain  ?  Or  does  anything  divine  con- 
tinue inviolate  ?  The  people  of  Eome,  lately  the  lords  of 
other  nations,  but  now  deprived  of  empire,  dignity,  and 
authority,  and  rendered  helpless  and  despicable,  find  not  even 
left  to  them  the  allowance  made  to  slaves.  The  vast  multi- 
tude of  the  allies  and  Latins^,  whom  you  presented  with  the 
civic  iranchise  for  their  many  honourable  services,  are  ex- 
cluded from  it  by  the  will  of  a  single  individual ;  whose  small 

1  For  children  yet  unborn]  In  pott /uiuros.  The  children  of  the  proecribed. 
See  note  on  Cat.,  c.  87. 

2  On  the  greater  hazard]  PericttUmus.  Thus  Pericles  says  to  the  Athenians, 
respecting  their  soyereignty  over  their  dependents,  "Yon  now  bold  it  as  a 
tyranny,  which  it  seems  wrong  to  have  assumed,  but  dangerous  to  give  up." 
Thucyd.  ii,  68.  From  this  expression,  and  from  the  foUowmg  sentence,  most 
readers  would  surely  be  inclined  to  conclude  that  Sylla  was  still  actually  dictator. 

>  AUies  and  Latins]  "  To  lessen  the  number  of  citizens,  Sylla  took  away  from 
the  allies  and  Latins  the  right  of  citizenship,  which  they  had  obtained  by  the 
Social  War."  Bumot^. 
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band  of  satellites  hare  seized,  as  the  rewards  of  their  villa- 
nies,  the  patrunonial  lands  of  the  innocent  commonaltj.  The 
laws,  the  administration  of  justice,  the  treasuiy,  the  pro- 
vinces, tributary  princes,  are  all  under  the  direction  of  one 
man.  Ton  have  seen  even  human  sacrifices^  offered  by  him, 
and  tombs  dyed  with  the  blood  of  Eoman  citizens.  And  is 
anything  left,  then,  for  those  who  would  act  as  men,  but  to 
put  an  end  to  such  injustice,  or  to  die  honourably  in  attempt- 
ing it  ?  Eor  nature  has  appointed  one  end  to  all  men,  even 
though  encased  in  steel ;  nor  will  any  one,  unless  he  has  but 
the  heart  of  a  woman,  await  the  last  necessity  without  an 
effort. 

"  But  I,  according  to  Sylla's  representations,  am  a  promoter 
of  sedition,  because  I  complain  orthe  rewards  obtained  by  civil 
commotions ;  and  a  lover  of  war,  because  I  seek  to  recover  the 
privileges  of  peace.  To  make  such  a  charge,  is  to  say  that  you 
caainot  be  safe  or  secure  under  his  government,  unless  Vettius 
Picens^,  and  Cornelius  the  accountant^,  be  allowed  to  squan- 
der what  others  have  honourably  acquired,  and  unless  you 
approve  of  all  the  proscriptions  oi  the  innocent  for  the  sake 
of  their  wealth,  of  the  torturing  of  illustrious  citizens,  of  the 
depopulation  of  the  city  by  banishment  and  slaughter,  and 
of  the  practice  of  selling  or  giving  away,  like  ^oils  taken 
from  the  Cimbri,  the  possessions  of  your  unfortunate  coun- 
trymen. He,  however,  objects  to  me  fiirther,  that  I  have 
myself  a  share  in  the  property  of  those  proscribed ;  but  that 
I  have  such  a  share  is  the  very  greatest  proof  of  his  tjrranny, 

1  Human  sacrifices]  Humanas  hostias.  "  He  refers  to  tiiose  who  were  killed  at 
the  tombs  of  the  followers  of  Sylla,  that  their  shades  might  not  wander  nn- 
reTenged,  as  Lncan  says  of  Crassns ;  but  he  seems  to  refer  especially  to  the  sad 
end  of  Manus  Gratidifinus,  who  was  sacrificed  at  the  sepulchre  of  tiie  Lutatian 
gena.  Val.  Max.  ix.,  20 ;  Sen.  de  Ira  iii.,  18 ;  Florus  iiL,  21."  Cortku.  Cati- 
line was  a  great  instrument  in  this  butchery;  see  note  on  Cat.,  c.  5. 

2  Vettius.  Piccns]  "  An  obscure  man,  doubtless ;  but  he  seems  to  be  the  same 
from  whom  Cicero  bought  the  villa  of  Catulus ;  and  whom,  ad  Att.  \a.,  1,  he  calls 
mancepSj  and  Pro  CqbL  30,  atuprator  Clodue.  Comp.  in  Yatin.  10,  and  ad 
Att.  iii.,  24."  Gerlach. 

»  Cornelius  the  accountant]  <Sbn&a  Catnelitu,  "  Cornelius  Chrysogonus,  the 
f reedman  of  Sylla,  of  whom  Cicero  says  so  much  in  his  speech  for  Rose.  Amer.  He 
had  been  a  scrtha^  that  is,  he  had  taken  account,  by  order  of  Sylla,  of  the  prices 
given  or  offered  at  the  sale  of  the  property  of  those  proscribed.  De  Brosses  thinks 
that  it  is  he  who  is  meant  in  Cic.  de  Off.  ii.,  8:  Alter  qui  in  ed  cRctatm^  scriba 
Jueratt  in  hoc  [Cesaris]/m<  qucBStor  urbmus*'  Bumouf, 
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since  neither  I,  nor  any  one  of  us  all,  would  have  been  safe 
from  his  vengeance  if  we  had  strictly  adhered  to  honesty. 
Yet  that  very  property,  which  I  then  bought  under  the  in- 
fluence of  terror,  I  am  ready  to  restore,  on  repayment  of  the 
purchase-money,  to  the  right&l  owners^;  as  it  is  not  my 
design  to  sanction  the  spolmtion  of  my  fellow-citizens.  Let 
the  sufferings  be  suflGicient  which  have  resulted  from  the  in- 
dulgence of  our  angrv  passions,  from  allowing  Eoman  armies 
to  encounter  each  other,  and  from  turning  our  arms  from  our 
enemies  against  ourselves.  Let  there  be  an  end  of  injustice 
and  outrage ;  of  which,  however,  Sylla  himself  is  so  far  from  re- 
penting, that  he  glories  in  the  perpetration  of  it,  and  would 
pursue  it  with  greater  avidity  if  he  had  greater  power. 

"  But  I  am  not  so  much  concerned  about  the  opinion  which 
you  may  have  of  his  character,  as  about  the  courage  which  you 
may  feel  to  oppose  him.  I  am  apprehensive  lest,  while  each 
waits  for  his  neighbour  to  begin  to  act,  you  should  all  be  abso- 
lutely reduced  to  subjection  (not  indeed  by  his  power,  which 
is  weakened  and  impaired,  but  by  your  own  indolence)  before 
you  can  proceed  against  him,  and  before  he  can  venture  to 
flatter  himself  with  the  hopes  of  such  success^.  For,  except 
his  corrupt  partisans,  who  joins  in  approving  his  proceed- 
ings ?  Or  who  does  not  wish  that  every  part  of  his  course  had 
been  of  a  different  character,  except  his  victory^?    Do  the. 

1 1  am  ready  to  restore,  on  repayment  of  the  pnrcfaase-money,  to  the  rightfni 
owners]  Pretio  aohUOyJure  dominis  tamen  restituo.  The  sense  of  these  words 
may  be  altered,  in  some  degree,  by  the  mode  in  which  an  editor  may  think  proper 
to  point  them;  for  "he  may  join,"  as  Gerlach  observes,  ^^ pretio  aokUOj  or  aokOo 
jure,  and,  as  some  think,  jure  dominisJ'*  I  have  followed  Cortins,  Wasse,  and 
Bomonf,  who  take  the  last  method,  considering  jure  dommit  to  be  for  jueli* 
dominis ;  though  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  certain  that  Sallost  intended  snch  a 
junction.  But  in  whatever  way  the  words  be  taken,  the  variation  in  the  sense 
will  be  of  no  extraordinary  importance. 

>  And  before  he  can  venture  to  flatter  himself  with  the  hopes  of  such  success] 
Et  (aaU)  qvhm  audeat  tarn  videri  /eUcem.  These  words  are  somewhat  obscure, 
as  aU  the  commentators  have  remarked.  Gerkch,  who  calls  the  accusative 
durincifUfm,  interprets  them  (ante)  quam  audeat  apeMre  tantam  JeUcHalan, 
The  construction  must  be,  if  the  text  be  correct,  (uUeqaam  ttudeat  videri  aibi  (se 
foire,  or  se  posse  esse)  tamfdicem;  '*  before  he  can  venture  to  represent  himself 
to  himself  as  being  (likely  to  be)  so  fortunate."  There  is  an  allusion  to  Sylla's 
assumption  of  the  title  Fdix,    See  Jug.,  c  95. 

'Except  his  victory ].i'rartar  victoriam,  "He  means  that  the  victory  of 
Sylla  was  good,  and  might  have>  given  full  freedom  to  the  commonwealth ;  but 
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soldiers,  by  whose  blood  wealth  has  been  gained  for  Tamda 
and  Scjrmis,  the  worst  of  slaves  ?  Or  do  those,  to  whom,  in 
competition  for  office,  Fufidius,  a  disgrace  to  his  sex^,  and  a 
dishonour  to  every  magistracy,  was  preferred  ?  To  the  vic- 
torious army,  accordingly,  I  look  for  the  strongest  support,  by 
whom,  through  so  many  sufferings  and  hardships,  nothing  ha!s 
been  gained  but  an  oppressor;  unless  we  suppose,  indeed,  that 
they  took  the  field  purposely  to  destroy  the  tribunicial  power 
which  was  established  by  their  ancestors,  or  to  divest  them- 
selves of  their  own  privileges  and  right  of  judicature^. 
G-lorious,  in  truth,  was  their  recompense,  when,  banished  to 
woods  and  marshes,  they  found  reproach  and  hatred  their 
own  portion,  and  saw  the  spoils  of  conquest  in  the  hands  of 
an  oligarchy ! 

"  How  is  it,  then,  that  he  presents  himself  before  us  with 
such  a  train  of  followers,  and  with  such  audacity  ?  Because 
success  throws  a  wonderful  veil  over  vice ;  (though,  should  for- 
tune fail  him,  he  will  be  as  much  despised  as  he  is  now  dreaded ;) 
unless,  perchance,  he  seeks  to  delude  you  vdth  a  prospect  of 
concord  and  peace,  names  which  he  himself  has  given  to  his 
wickedness  and  treachery,  saying  that  Some  can  never  have 
an  end  of  war,  unless  the  commonalty  continue  expelled 
from  their  lands  (a  calamitous  prey  of  civil  war),  and  the 
power  and  judicial  authority  in  all  matters,  which  once  be- 
lonffed  to  the  Eoman  people,  be  vested  in  himself  alone.  If 
such  an  arrangement  be  thought  peace  and  concord,  give 
your  approval,  I  pray  you,  to  the  most  extravagant  disturb- 
ances and  alterations  of  the  state  ;  grant  your  sanction  to 
the  laws  which  are  imposed  upon  you ;  accept  tranquillity 
and  servitude ;  and  afford  an  example  to  posterity  for  en- 
slaving the  people  of  Bome  by  the  hire  of  their  own 
blood'. 

that  the  abuse  of  it,  and  the  establishineDt  of  a  tyranny  by  it,  was  the  grieyanoe, 
as  appears  from  whiat/foUows.**  Coohe, 

>  A  disgrace  to  his  sex]  AncUla  iurpis,  "  He  calis  him  afic»Z2a,  to  throw  the 
utmost  contempt  on  hidi  So  Cic.  ad  Att.  i.,  14:  Toius  Uk  grex  CaHHnoy  dmce 
JUiold  CurioniSf  foi  JSio ;  on  which  passage  see  Popma."  Coreius. 

<  Privileges  and  right  of  judicature]  Jura  etjudida,  "  Sylla  had  transferred 
the  jWicto,  or  right  of  being  juc^ef,  from  the  egvites  to  the  senators."  Burwmf, 

*  By  the  hire  of  their  own  blood]  Swmet  tangvuds  mercede.  Some  copies 
have  suimet  aangmnis  caxUt  which  Wasse,  I  believe,  is  the  only  editor  that  has 
been  found  to  defend;  he  takes  iangmnit  in  the  sense  of  "relatiyes.'*    The 
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"  For  myself,  although,  by  my  elevation  to  this  high  office^, 
enough  has  been  attained  for  the  name  of  my  ancestors,  for 
my  own  dignity,  and  even  for  my  personal  protection,  it  was 
never  my  design  to  pursue  merely  my  own  interests.  Liberty 
gained  with  peril  appears  to  me  more  desirable  than  indolent 
servitude.  And  if  you,  my  fellow-citizens,  approve  of  this 
sentiment,  give  me  your  support,  and,  relying  on  the  gra- 
<5ious  assistance  of  the  gods,  follow  your  consul,  Marcus 
^milius,  as  your  leader  and  guide  to  the  recovery  of  your 
freedom."  '^ 

THE  SPEECH  OE  LTJCirS  PHILIPPTJS^  AGAHTST  MABCTJS 
^MILIUS  LEPtDTJS. 

"  I  could  wish,  beyond  aU  things.  Conscript  leathers,  that 
the  state  should  be  at  peace,  or  that,  if  it  be  in  danger,  it 
should  be  defended  by  its  ablest  citizens;  and  that  mis- 
chievous plots  should  prove  the  ruin  of  their  contrivers. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  ever3rthing  is  disordered  by  factious 
disturbances  ;  disturoances  excited  by  those  whom  it  would 
better  become  to  suppress  them.      What  the  worst  and 

Boman  people  had  shed  their  own  blood  to  establish  a  tyranny  over  themselves. 
iSerlach  compares  Tacit  Agric.  30 :  Britamtia  servikOem  suam  quoUdie  emit, 
quotidie  p€i8cii, 

1  This  high  ofiSce]  Hoc  summum  wnperiwn.    The  consulship. 

8  Philippus]  ^*  Lucins  Marcias  Fhilippns,  who  had  been  consnl  A.U.C.  668, 
and  in  whose  consulate  Crassus  the  Orator  died.  .See  Cic.  Orat.  iii.,  1.  Thb 
speech  was  not  delivered  immediately  after  that  of  Lepidus.  But  Gatulus,  the 
colleague  of  Lepidus,  being  adverse  to  hb  views,  and  raising  vehement  opposition 
to  them,  the  senate  ordered  them  to  set  out  to  their  respective  provinces  (that  of 
Catolus  being  Italy,  and  that  of  Lepidus,  Gallia  Oisalpina),  having  previously 
booud  them  by  an  oath  not  to  make  war  on  each  other.  Lepidus,  notwithstand- 
ing, having  collected  the  remains  of  the  Marian  party  in  Etmria,  and  having 
inspired  numbers  of  people  in  those  parts  with  the  hope  of  recovering  the  fran- 
chise, of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  Sylla,  advanced  upon  the  city  with  a 
large  army,  and  encamped  near  the  Milvian  biidge.  From  this  position  he  was 
driven  by  Catnlus  and  Cndns  Pompey,  but  found  means  to  recruit  his  forces  in 
Etmria,  and  began  to  threaten  Bome  with  a  new  war,  and  to  demand  for  himself 
a  second  consulship.  It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Fhilippns  endeavoured  to  rouse  the 
senate,  which  was  defident  in  spirit,  and  disposed  to  mild  measures,  with  the 
folbwing  speech.  A  decree  of  the  senate  was  made  in  accordance  with  his  sug- 
gestioDS,  and  Catnlus,  with  the  authority  of  pro-consul,  attacked  Lepidus  in 
Etmria,  routed  him  several  times,  and  compelled  him  at  last  to  take  refuge  ia 
Sardinia,  where  he  fell  a  rictim  to  disease."  Bwwmf* 
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weakest,  moreoTer,  have  resolved,  is  to  be  executed  by  the 
good  and  wise.  Eor  war,  thoiigh  adverse  to  joxa  iuslina- 
tions,  is  to  be  undertaken  by  us  because  it  pleases  Lepidus; 
unless  any  of  us,  perchance,  choose  to  secure  him  peace^  on 
our  part,  and  to  suffer  hostilities  on  his. 

"  Just  heaven !  ye,  who  yet  rule  this  city*,  but  take  no 
thought  for  its  interests,  see  that  Lepidus,  the  worst  of  all 
in£ia.mous  characters,  of  whom  it  cannot  be  decided  whether 
his  wickedness  or  baseness  is  the  greater,  heads  an  army  for 
oppressing  our  liberties,  and  from  being  contemptible  has 
made  himself  formidable ;  while  you,  whispering  and  shrink- 
ing back,  influenced  by  words^  and  the  predictions  of  augurs, 
desire  peace  rather  than  maintain  it,  being  insensible  that,  by 
the  weakness  of  your  resolutions,  you  lessen  at  once  your 
own  dignity  and  his  fears.  And  this  is  a  natural  conse- 
quence, when,  by  plunder*,  he  has  gained  from  you  a  con- 
sulship, and,  by  his  factious  proceedings,  a  province  with  an 
army.  "What  would  he  have  received  for  good  deeds,  when 
you  have  bestowed  such  rewards  on  his  villanies  ? 

"  But,  you  will  say,  those  who  have  to  the  last  voted  for 
sending  deputies,  for  peace,  concord,  and  other  things  of 

1  To  secure  him  peace,  ffc."]  Paean  prastare  et  heUumpati  "  Kisi  qnis  tdiit 
pacem  Lepido  prsestare,  et  ab  illo  bellnm  pati."  Bwmouf.  "  Paeem  habere  et 
alteri  exhibere;  sed  qiios  Lepidus  pro  faostibns  habebit.*'  Corim, 

^  Jnst  heaven  I  ye,  who  yet  rale  this  city,  ^.]  Pro  dxi  b&ni/  qtd  heme  urdem, 
omissd  ctird,  adhuc  regitis,  "  The  qui  refera,  not  to  the  gods,  bnt  to  the  senators 
whom  Philippns  was  addressing.^*  Wasse.  This  seems  to  be  the  only  right  made 
of  mterpretatira,  though  Wasse  afterwards  changed  his  mind,  end  derided  GxispimiB 
for  having  been  of  the  same  opinion  as  himself.  Certainly,  as  Gerlaeh  observes, 
the  expression  omissd  ewrd  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  referred  to  the  geds; 
for  the  government  of  the  gods  consists  in  cart,  and  if  tfa^  ceased  to  have  any 
eare,  they  would  cease  to  have  any  government;  though  to  men  the  words 
regitis  and  omissd  curd  may  be  equally  applicable,  in  the  sense  which  I  hav«  given 
to  them  in  the  text.  Dureau  Dekmalle  and  De  Brosses  alsorefer  omiasA  curd  to 
the  senators.  And  this  mode  of  taking  the  passage  is  eupported  by  what  fettonnr: 
w>s  mustantes  et  retracdmUes,  ^.,  which  is  but  a  centinuatien  of  the  addxees  to 
the  senate. 

'  By  words]  FerJw.  "  'T<r*«  est  propter  verba,  h.  e.  augnrum  nesponsa  et 
vatum  cannxna,  h.  e.  fibres  ISbyllinos.^  Cor^im, 

*  By  plunder,  ^.]  J^  rcqmis  consukttum,  '^  Lepidus,  when  he  was  praetor 
in  Sidly,  had  so  plundered  that  province,  that  Cicero,  in  makmg  one  of  his  stnag 
charges  against  Verres,  says  that  he  did  what  he  oonld  not  have  justified  even  fay 
the  example  of  Lepidus."  ." 
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the  kind,  bare  obtained  fayour  firom  bim.  On  tbe  contrary, 
they  were  beld  in  contempt,  tbougbt  unworthy  of  any  Bbare 
in  the  administration,  and  fit  only  to  be  tbe  prey  of  others,  as 
persons  who  sue  for  peace  with  the  same  weakness  with 
which  they  lost  it  when  it  was  in  their  possession.  Eor  my- 
self, when,  at  the  yery  first,  I  saw  Etriiria  conspiring  with 
him,  the  proscribed  called  to  his  support,  and  tne  republic 
rent  into  factions  by  his  bribes,  I  thought  that  no  time  was 
to  be  lost,  and  accordingly  followed,  with  a  few  others,  the 
measures  of  Gatulus.  But  that  party,  who  extolled  the  ser- 
yiees  of  the  /y^milian  fiuuily  towards  the  state,  and  said  that 
the  greatness  of  the  Bomans  had  been  increased^  by  lenity, 
could  not  then  perceiye  that  Lepidus  had  done  anything  ex- 
traordinary ;  and  eyen  when  he  had  taken  up  arms  wi^out 
your  authority,  and  for  the  destruction  of  your  liberty,  each 
of  them,  by  seeking  wealth  and  patronage  for  himself,  weak- 
ened the  public  counsels.  At  that  time,  howeyer,  Lepidus 
was  merely  a  marauder,  at  the  head  of  a  few  camp-followers 
and  cut-throats,  each  of  whom  would  haye  perilled  his  li£3 
for  a  day's  wages ;  now  he  is  a  pro-consul  with  full  authority, 
— an  authority  not  bought,  but  conferred  on  him  by  your- 
selyes,  and  with  officers  still  obliged  by  law  to  obey  him.; 
while  there  haye  flocked  to  his  standard  the  most  profligate 
characters  of  all  ranks ;  men  who  are  turbulent  from  dis^ss 
and  cupidity,  and  harassed  with  the  consciousness  of  crimes ; 
who  are  at  ease  in  broils,  and  restless  in  peace ;  who  excite 
tumult  after  tumult,  and  war  after  war ;  and  who  were  first 
the  followers  of  Satuminus,  then  of  Sulpicius,  next  of  Marius 
and  Damasippus^,  and  haye  now  become  the  inatruments  of 
Lepidus.  Etruria,  moreoyer,  is  in  insurrection ;  all  the  re- 
mains of  the  last  war  are  resuscitated ;  the  Spains  are  soli- 
cited to  take  arms ;  Mithridates,  on  the  yery  nrontier  of  our 
tributaries  that  yet  support  us,  is  watching  an  opportuni^  to 
commence  hostilities ;  and  nothing,  but  a  proper  leader^,  is 
wanting  to  subyert  our  goyemment.  I  therefore  intreat  and 
conjure  you.  Conscript  Pathers,  to  giye  your  serious  atten- 

1  Had  been  inereased]  AuxiBie,    For  ouaMM  <e,  or  auetam  eue.    Cato,  in 
Anl.  GelL  zviiL,  12  says  eo  re»  eorwn  moot. 

2  Damasippiu]  See  Cat,  c.  51. 

>  A  proper  leader]  Idonmn  dueem,    "  A  aneer  at  the  incompetency  of  Le- 
pidus.** Bumouf. 

q2 
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lion  to  the  matter,  and  not  to  suffer  the  unbridled  influence 
of  corruption,  like  the  ravages  of  a  disease,  to  spread  by  con- 
tact to  the  uninfected.  For  when  honours  are  heaped  on 
the  unprincipled,  scarcely  will  any  one  maintain  an  integrity 
which  is  unrewarded.  Or  are  you  waiting,  till,  having 
again^  brought  his  army  upon  you,  he  attacks  the  city  with 
fire  and  sword  ? — a  step  which  is  at  much  less  distance  from 
his  present  assumptions  than  was  that  from  peace  and  con- 
cord to  civil  war ;  a  war  which  he  commenced  in  defiance  of 
-every  obligation,  human  and  divine  ;  not  to  redress  his  own 
grievances,  or  those  of  the  persons  whose  cause  he  pretends 
.to  vindicate,  but  to  subvert  our  laws  and  our  liberty.  Eor 
he  is  disquieted  and  harassed  with  raging  desires,  and  terror 
for  his  crimes ;  he  is  undecided  and  restless,  pursuing  some- 
times one  scheme  and  sometimes  another ;  heading  peace, 
and  hating  war ;  feeling  that  he  must  abstain  from  luxury 
and  licentiousness,  yet  taking  advantage  meantime  of  your 
inactivity,  inactivity  which  I  do  not  know  whether  I  should 
not  rather  call  fear,  or  pusillanimity,  or  infatuation;  for 
while  you  see  peril  threatening  you  like  a  thunderbolt,  you 
merely  wish,  each  for  himself,  that  it  may  not  fall  upon  you, 
.but  without  making  the  least  effort  to  prevent  it. 

"  Consider,  I  pray  you,  how  the  temper  of  the  times  is 
-changed  from  what  it  was.  Pormerly,  designs  against  the 
commonwealth  were  conducted'  secretly,  and  measures  for 
its  defence  with  openness,  and  thus  the  loveis  of  their  coun- 
try had  an  easy  advantage  over  incendiaries  ;  now,  peace  and 
concord  are  publicly  impugned,  and  supported  only  by  plans 
"Concerted  in  secret.  Those  who  espouse  a  bad  cause,  show 
themselves  in  arms  ;  you,  Conscript  Fathers,  shrink  back  in 
terror.  But  for  what  do  you  wait,  unless  you  are  ashamed 
or  unwilling  to  act  as  becomes  you  ?  Do  the  declarations^ 
of  Lepidus  influence  you  ? — of  Lepidus,  who  says  that  each 
•should  have  his  own,  and  yet  retains  the  property  of  others ; 
twho  exclaims  that  laws  established  by  arms^  should  be  abro- 

^  Again]  Rwrsus.  He  had  previously  advanced  to  the  Milvian  bridge.  See  the 
i£rst  note  on  this  speech. 

«  Declarations]  Mandata,  "  Lepidus  might  previously  have  sent  deputies  to 
the  senate  and  people  with  some  statements  or  declarations.**  Cortius,  *'  Piro- 
bably  to  treat  about  the  abrogation  of  Sylla*s  laws."  Gerlach. 

'3  Laws  established  by  arms]  BdUjura,  ^^  Laws  which  Sylla  had  imposed  on 
the  Romans,  after  his  victory."  Bumoiff, 
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gated,  and  yet  seeks  to  bring  us  under  his  yoke  by  a  civiL 
war ;  who  asserts  that  the  civic  franchise  should  be  restored 
to  those  from  whom  he  denies  that  it  has  been  taken ;  and 
who  insists,  for  the  sake  of  concord,  on  the  re-establishment 
of  the  tribunitial  power,  by  which  all  our  discords  have  been 
inflamed.  O  most  abandoned  and  shameless  of  men !  Are 
the  distresses  and  troubles  of  the  citizens  become  objects  of 
thy  care,  who  hast  nothing  in  thv  possession  but  what  has 
been  obtained  by  violence  and  iniustice  ?  Thou  demandest 
a  second  consulship,  as  if  thou  hadst  resigned  the  first ;  thoU/ 
seekest  a  pretended  peace,  by  means  of  a  war  that  breaks  the 
real  peace*  which  we  enjoyed ;  thou  art  a  traitor  to  us,  a  de- 
ceiver of  thy  party,  and  the  enemy  of  all  honest  men !  Hast 
thou  no  shame,  oefore  either  gods  or  men,  both  of  whom, 
thou  hast  offended  by  thy  perfidies  and  perjuries?  But,, 
since  thou  art  what  thou  art,  I  exhort  thee  to  persist  in  thy 
course,  and  to  keep  thy  arms  in  thy  hands ;  and  do  not  make 
thyself  uneasy,  and  keep  us  in  suspense,  by  delaying  thy 
traitorous  purposes.  Neither  our  provinces,  nor  our  laws,, 
nor  our  household  gods,  endure  thee  as  a  citizen.  Proceed,, 
then,  as  thou  hast  begun,  that  thou  mayst  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible meet  thy  deserts ! 

"  But  you,  0  Conscript  Fathers,  how  long  will  you  keep 
the  republic  in  insecurity  by.  your  delays,  and  meet  arms  only 
with  words^?  Forces  are  levied  against  you;  money  is 
raised,  publicly  and  privately,  by  extortion ;  troops  are  led 
out,  and  placed  in  garrisons^ ;  the  laws  are  under  arbitrary 
and  capricious  management ;  and  yet  you,  meanwhile,  think 
only  oJt  sending  deputies  and  preparing  resolutions.  But,  be 
assured,  the  more  earnestly  you  apply  for  peace,  the  more 
vigorously  will  war  be  urged  against  you,  as  your  enemy  will 
find  himself  better  supported  by  your  fears  than  by  the 
justice  and  goodness  of  his  cause.  For  whoever  professes  a 
hatred  of  ciyil  broils,  and  of  the  eifusion  of  Eoman  olood,  and 

1  That  breaks  the  real  peace,  ^c]  Quo  porta  (sc.  pax)  disturhatur, 

2  Meet  arms  only  with  words]  Verbis  arma  teiUabitis.  "Adrersus  Lepidi 
arma  verbis  tantam  pugnabitis."  Burrumf.  ^^  Ne  vous  lassez-vous  point  de  n'op- 
poser  aux  armes  que  de  vaines  paroles  ?"  De  Brasses, 

3  Troops  are  led  out,  and  placed  in  garrisons]  Prcssidia  deductaaiqueimpositch 
"  Cortins  leaves  it  donbtfol  whether  the  sense  is  dedttcia  sunt  alia  prossidia  ex 
vrbibuSf  alia  imposita ;  or,  deducta  in  urhes  et  imposita  prcssidia.  De  Brosses  and 
Dureau  Delamalle  preferred  the  former  interpretation."  Bttmouf.  I  have  adopted 
the  latter. 
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keeps  you,  for  that  reason,  defenceless,  while  Lepidus  is  in 
arms,  recommends  you  to  submit  to  the  treatment  which  the 
vanquished  must  endure,  when  you  jrourselves  might  inflict 
it  on  others.  Such  counsellors  advise  peace  on  your  part 
towards  him,  and  war  on  his  towards  you.  If  exhortations 
of  this  nature  please  you,  if  such  insensibility  has  taken  pos- 
session of  your  breasts,  that,  forgetful  of  the  crimes  of  Cinna, 
by  whose  return  into  the  city  all  the  dignity  of  your  order 
was  trampled  in  the  dust,  you  will  nevertheless  put  jrourselves, 
your  wives  and  children,  iato  the  power  of  Lepidus,  what 
need  is  there  of  resolutions,  or  what  is  the  use  of  the  aid  of 
Catulus  ?  He,  and  all  other  honest  men,  concern  themselves 
for  the  state  in  vara.  But  act  as  you  please ;  the  bands 
of  Cethegus^,  and  of  other  traitors,  stand  ready  for  you, 
eager  to  renew  their  ravages  and  burnings,  and  to  arm  their 
hands  afresh  against  our  household  gods.  If  liberty  and 
honour^,  however,  have  more  attractions  for  you,  decide  on 
what  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  Eome,  and  stimulate  the 
courage  of  your  valiant  supporters.  A  new  army  is  at  your 
devotion,  with  colonies  of  veterans^,  all  the  nobility,  and  the 
most  able  commanders.  Fortune  follows  the  braver  side; 
and  the  force  which  the  enemy  has  collected  through  our  re- 
missness, will  dwindle  away  when  we  begin  to  exert  ourselves. 
"  My  opinion  therefore  is,  that  since  Lepidus  is  advancing 
with  an  army,  raised  on  his  own  responsibility,  in  concert 
with  the  worst  enemies  of  the  commonwealth,  and  in  defiance 
of  the  authority  of  the  senate,  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  Appius 
Claudius  the  interrex*,  Quintus  Catulus  the  pro-consul,  and 
others  who  are  in  authority,  be  directed  to  guard  the  city, 

and  TO  MAKE  IT  THEIB  OABE  THAT  THE  BEPUBLIC  BECBIV£ 
NO  INJTJBT^.*' 

1  Cethegos]  "  Cains  Cethegas,  who  was  afterwards  one  of  Gatiluie^s  accom- 
plices.  Sm  Cat.,  c.  17."  Bwrwmf, 

2  Liberty  and  hononr]  Ubertm  et  vera,  "  Vera^  i.  e.  jnstnm,  rectnm." 
Gerlach,  Cortins  and  Bomonf  also  read  vera;  Havercamp  and  others  have 
hf^  which  makes  very  good  sense,  and  to  which  the  strongest  objection  that 
can  be  made  is  that  Sallnst,  or  Lepidns,  was  more  likely  to  nse  the  singular. 

»  Colonies  of  veterans  ]  Cdomx  veberum  mUitum.  "  Old  soldiers  from  the  colo- 
nies <^  Sylla.**  Bumouf. 

*  Appius  Claudius  the  interrex]  "  This  speech  was  delivered  a.u.o.  677,  about 
the  end  of  January,  when,  as  the  consuls  for  the  year  were  not  yet  created, 
Appius  Claudius  was  interrex."  Bumouf. 

*  That  the  bepublic  receive  no  injuky]  See  Cat.,  c.  29. 
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PROM  THE  SECOND  BOOK. 

A  Limiriaxi  woman,  named  Corsa^,  observing  that  a  bull 
in  a  herd  which  she  was  tending  on  the  coast,  was  accustomed 
to  swim  over  the  water,  and  to  return  from  time  to  time  vdth 
an  increase  of  flesh,  and  desiring  to  learn  on  what  unknown 
pasture  he  fed,  followed  the  animal,  the  next  time  that  he 
left  the  other  cattle,  in  a  boat  to  the  island.  On  her  return, 
the  Ligurians,  being  informed  of  the  extraordinary  fertility 
of  the  isle,  went  over  to  it  in  boats,  and  called  it  "bj  the  name 
of  the  woman  who  discovered  and  guided  them  to  it.  Isidore, 
xiv.,  6. 


Metellufl^,  after  a  year's  absence,  having  returned  into 
Further  Spain,  was  followed,  vdth  great  honour,  by  a  con- 
course* of  people  of  both  sexes,  flocking  together  from  all  parts, 
and  collecting  along  the  roads  and  on  the  house-tops.  His 
yuDstor,  Caius  Urbinus,  and  others  who  knew  his  disposition, 
inyited  him  to  a  banquet,  and  entertained  him  with  a  splen- 
dour exceeding  that  of  the  Bomans  or  any  other  people, 
adorning  the  house  with  tapestries,  ensigns,  and  scenes  suited 
to  the  gorgeousnesfi  of  a  theatre ;  the  ^und  bein^  sprinkled 
with  safeon*,  and  other  ceremonies  bemg  used  as  in  a  much- 
frequented  temple.  As  he  was  sitting,  too,  an  image  of 
Victory,  let  down  by  a  rope,  with  a  noise  inade  to  imitate 
thunder,  placed  a  crown  upon  his  head ;  and,  as  he  moved 
about,  fr'ankincense  was  oflered  to  him  as  to  a  deity.  His 
dress,  as  he  reclined  at  the  table,  was  mostly  a  figured  toga ; 

1  Oona]  **  This  stny  is  noticed  by  Stephanns :  CorttB,  says  he,  is  an  island  m 
ike  Tyrrhiman  sea^  named  from  Cona^  a  female  slave  who  tended  oat^ ;  it  is 
also  oaUed  Corsica/*  Goleros.  The  asnal  Greek  name  for  it  was  Kvpvost  Cymns. 

*Hetdlns]  "MeteDos  Pins,  who  had  carried  on  the  war  agamst  Sertorius. 
His  was  the  son  of  Metellns  Nnmi^cns.'*  Bumouf. 

»  V^th  great  honour,  by  a  oonconrse]  Magnd  glorid  concurrenUum  undtque, 
Gerlach  takes  gloria  in  the  sense  of  ghriatio,  kuidatio.  Thus  it  will  be,  <*  with 
the  great  honour  or  praise  of  a  concourse." 

*  Sprinkled  with  saffiron]  Croco  tparsa.  They  used  a  mixture  of  saffron  and 
wine  for  the  purpose.  Oomp.  Prop,  ir.,  6,  74;  Hor.  Ep.  ii.,  1,  79;  Stat.  Silv.  it, 
1, 160;  Spartian.  Adr.,  c.  19;  Lucret.  ii,  416.  Plin.  H.  N.  xxi.,  6:  Crocum 
vino  mire  congrait,  prcseipui  dulci ;  tritum  ad  theatra  replenda. 
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the  most  exquisite  daintieB  were  set  before  him ;  for  several 
varieties  of  birds  and  other  animals,  previously  unknown, 
had  not  only  been  collected  throughout  the  province,  but 
brought  over  the  sea  from  Mauretania,  for  the  occasion. 
But  by  such  indulgences  he  lost  something  of  his  glory, 
especially  in  the  opinion  of  the  older  and  more  austere,  who 
regarded  them  as  savouring  of  pride  and  presumption,  and 
unsuitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  Eoman  empire.  Macroh. 
Sat.  ii.  9.  Nonitis,  SosipcUer,  1.  i. 


FROM  THE  THIRD  BOOK 
LETTEB  OF  POMPET^  TO  THE  SENATE. 

Had  I  as  often  engaged  in  toils  and  dangers.  Conscript 
Fathers,  against  you,  my  country,  and  our  household  go^, 
as,  under  my  leadership,  from  my  earliest  youth,  your  most 
desperate  enemies  have  been  defeated,  and  your  tranquillity 
secured,  you  could  have  decided  on  nothing  more  severe  than 
you  now  determine  against  me,  whom,  after  exposing  me,  at 
an  earlier  age  than  usuaP,  to  a  most  arduous  war,  you  com- 

>  Letter  of  Pompey]  "  In  the  oonsnlship  of  Cotta  and  Octavins,  a.u.g  679, 
the  nnfavoorableness  of  the  weather,  and  the  depredations  of  pirates,  had  caused 
a  great  scarcity  of  com  at  Rome ;  and  the  money  which  had  been  raised  to  sapply 
Metellas  for  the  Spanish  war  (see  Sail.  Fragm.  Incert.  lib.,  Pecunia  qua  ad 
Hispcmiense  heUum^  ^c),  was  necessarily  expended  in  procnring  provisions  for 
the  city.  Nor  was  Pompey,  who  was  at  the  head  of  another  army  in  Spain,  suffi- 
ciently assisted  from  home ;  while,  in  that  part  of  the  conntry  which  he  oocnped, 
the  crop  of  com,  daring  the  last  two  years,  had  been  bnt  small.  In  the  foUowmg 
year,  accordingly,  the  army  was  greatly  in  want  of  provisions,  as  well  as  of 
money.  Pompey,  having  in  vain  solicited  supplies,  by  frequent  letters  and  mes- 
sages, from  the  senate,  at  length  wrote  this  angry  epistle,  in.which  he  threatens, 
in  no  very  obscure  terms,  to  return  to  Italy  with  his  army.  The  people  were 
accordingly  seized  with  great  alarm,  dreading  that  Sertorius  might  follow  Pompey, 
or  even  anticipate  him.  Lucullns,  too,  was  afraid  that  Pompey  would  snatch 
from  him  the  command  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  which  Pompey,  indeed,  greatly 
desired  to  have,  as  being  superior  to  that  which  he  held.  The  senate  were  there- 
fore induced  to  send  the  requisite  supplies.  This  happened  two  years  before  the 
end  of  the  Sertorian  war.'*  Bvamouf, 

2  At  an  earlier  age  than  usual]  Contra  (Btatem,  "  He  was  deputed  to  the 
command  of  the  Sertorian  war  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  in  the  character  of 
pro-consul,  though  he  had  not  before  held  any  civil  office.  De  Brosses,  who  says 
(ii.,  23)  that  he  was  only  twenty-three,  is  in  error."  Burwmf, 
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pel,  as  far  as  is  in  your  power,  (together  with  an  army  that 
Ikas  done  you  honourable  service,)  to  perish  of  hunger,  the 
most  wretched  of  all  deaths.  Was  it  with  such  expectations 
that  the  people  of  Eome  sent  their  sons  into  the  field  ?  Is 
such  the  recompense  given  for  wounds,  and  for  so  much 
blood  shed  in  defence  of  the  state  ?  "Weary  with  writing 
and  sending  messengers  to  you,  I  have  exhausted  the 
whole  of  my  private  fortune  and  expectations,  while,  during 
the  last  three  years  I  have  scarcely  received  from  you  pay 
sufficient  for  one.  What,  in  the  name  of  the  immortal 
gods,  do  you  think  of  me  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  my  own 
resources  are  equal  to  an  exchequer,  or  that  I  can  support  an 
army  without  provisions  and  money  ?  I  indeed  allow  that  I 
set  out  for  this  war  with  more  zeal  than  judgment,  having,  in 
forty  days  after  I  received  from  you  the  title  of  general, 
assembled  an  army,  and  driven  the  enemy,  who  were  then 
pressing  upon  the  frontiers  of  Italy,  from  the  Alps  into 
Spain.  Over  those  mountains  I  opened  a  passage  different 
from  that  of  Hannibal,  and  more  convenient  for  us.  I  re- 
covered &aul,  the  Pyrenees,  Laletania^,  the  Hergetes^,  and 
withstood  the  first  attack  of  the  conquering  Sertorius  vsdth 
newly-raised  troops  and  inferior  numbers ;  and  I  passed  the 
winter,  not  in  the  towns,  or  so  as  to  gratify  my  soldiers  for 
the  sake  of  pq)ularity3,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  fiercest  ene- 
mies. Need  I  recount  the  battles  which  I  have  fought,  the 
expeditions  which  I  have  undertaken  in  the  winter,  the 
towns  which  I  have  destroyed  or  recovered  ?  Actions  speak 
sufficiently  for  themselves,  without  the  aid  of  words.     The 

^  Laletaoia]  LaUftamam.  This  is  the  reading  adopted  by  Gortias,  Baraouf, 
De  Brofises,  and  Gerlach.  Laletania  was  a  district  of  Spain,  between  the  Iberns 
and  the  Pyrenees.  Havercamp  reads  JM4xtamam,  which  lay  in  the  same  part  of 
Spain,  a  little  further  from  the  coast. 

'  The  Sergetes]  I  read  lUrgetea,  with  De  Brosses ;  Havercamp  has  Ikrgelkm  ; 
Cortins,  Bumouf,  and  Gerlach,  read  Indigetea ;  bat  the  Ilergetes,  a  more  con- 
oderable  people,  bordering  on  both  the  Lacetani  and  Laletani,  seem  much  more 
likely  to  have  been  mentioned  by  Pompey.  Canio  indeed  notices  that  Pliny, 
Hi  N.  iii.,  3,  has  Laktam  et  Indigetea ;  but  this  proves  nothing.  The  Indigetes 
or  Indicetffi  are  placed  by  geographers  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  their  chief  town  being  Emporinm  or  Emporise. 

*  For  the  sake  of  popularity]  Ex  ambUione  fned.  "  Neque  ita  nt,  per  am- 
bitionem,  milites  indnlgentitis  haberem.  Ambitionem  ver6  intellige  militaris 
gratije  captationem,  nt  in  Jug.,  c.  45."  Bwrwiuf, 
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capture  of  tiie  adversary's  camp  at  Sucro,  the  battie  at  the 
river  Durius^,  the  slaughter  of  Herennius  the  enemy's 
general,  with  tiie  destruction  of  his  army  aud  the  cit;^  of 
Yalentia,  are  sufficiently  known  to  you.  Por  these  serviceSy 
grateful  Fathers,  you  recompense  me  with  want  of  money 
and  want  of  food.  The  condition  of  my  army,  and  that;  of 
the  enemy,  are  consequently  similar.  Fay  is  given  to  neither; 
and  both  might  march  unopposed^  into  Italy ;  of  which  cir- 
cumstance I  warn  you,  and  entreat  you  to  consider  of  it,  and 
not  to  oblige  me  to  provide  for  my  necessities  on  my  own. 
responsibility.  That  portion  of  Hither  Spain,  which  is  not 
in  possession  of  the  enemy,  we  or  Sertorius  have  utterly  de- 
solated, except  the  cities  on  the  coast ;  but  these  are  a  posi- 
tive charge  and  burden  upon  us.  &aul,  during  the  last  year, 
supplied  the  army  of  Metellus  with  pay  and  provisions,  but 
now,  j&x)m  the  badness  of  the  crops,  can  scarcely  support 
itself.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  exhausted  not  only  my 
private  property,  but  my  credit.  To  you  alone.  Conscript 
Fathers,  can  we  apply;  and,  unless  you  relieve  us,  the;  army, 
and  the  whole  Spanish  war  with  it,  will  transfer  itself  against 
my  will,  but  not  without  forewarning  to  yourselves,  from  hence 
into  Italy. 


SPEEOK  OF  HAOEB  LICnOTJS^,  TEIBFinB  OF  THB  PEOPLE,  TO 
THE  BOMAKS. 

"  If  you  did  not  fcaow  the  difference,  my  fellow-countrymen, 

»  Durius]  "  Pompey's  statement  would  seem  to  reffer  to  the  river  Tuna,  not 
the  Darius.  Our  author,  in  a  fragment  of  the  second  book,  says  Inter  IcBva 
monHum  et  deatrumjkmen  Ttmam,  quod  ValenUam  parvo  inUrvallo  prwkr- 
JktU,  Plinius,  however,  calls  the  same  river  Juritu."  Cortms.  De  Brasses  agrees 
with  Oortios.    The  Turia  is  now  called  the  Gwxddlaviar. 

2  Unopposed]  Victor.  "  The  army  of  Pompey,  victorious  in  the  field,  might  be 
driven  from  Spain  by  famine;  that  of  Sertorius,  though  conquered,  might  then 
enter  Italy  with  as  little  opposition  as  if  it  had  been  victorious."  Bwnouf. 

^  Speech  of  Macer  Licinius]  "  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  almost  ail  power  had 
been  taken  from  the  tribunes  of  the  people  by  Sylla.  The  consul  Lepidus  was  the 
first  that  subsequently  endeavoured  to  re-establish  it;  afterwards,  A.U.C.  678^ 
Sicinins,  one  of  the  tribunes  themselves,  made  a  similar  ^ort,  but  was  successfhlljr 
opposed  by  the  consul  G.  Soribonius  Ourio.  In  the  following  year  0.  AurelHis 
Gotta,  one  of  the  consuls,  restored  to  the  tribunes  the  right  of  holding  other  offices 
after  the  tribunate.  In  a.u.c.  680  the  tribune  Quinctius  made  an  attempt  to 
recover  the  whole  of  their  privileges,  but  was  defeated.  At  last,  in  the  consulship 
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betiKneen  the  rights  IroiiBmitted  to  you  finm  your  anoeston^ 
and  the  semta^  intended  for  you  by  Sylla,  it  would  be  neee»- 
anry  for  me  to  enter  on  a  long  disBertation  on  the  subject,  and 
to  show  for  what  grievances,  and  on  what  occaoons,  the  people 
of  Bome  withdrew  under  arms  from  the  senate,  and  how  l^ey 
sacceeded  in  obtaining  tribunes  as  defenders  of  their  rights. 
As  it  is,  I  need  only  encourage  you,  and  guide  you  in  the 
way  by  which  I  think  your  liber%^  must  be  secured.  I  am 
not  ignorant  how  great  ih&t  power  of  the  nobility  is,  which  I, 
alone,  deficient  in  resources,  and  with  the  mere  empty  sem- 
blance of  office,  am  endearouring  to  deprive  of  its  authority ; 
or  how  much  more  securely  the  worst  of  men  act  in  com- 
bination, than  the  best  by  themselves.  But  besides  liie  con- 
fidence which  I  have  in  you,  a  confidence  which  suppresses 
all  apprehension,  I  am  sure  that  to  struggle  unsucoessruUy  in 
defence  of  liberty,  is,  to  a  man  of  spirit,  more  satisfactory 
ihtai  not  to  have  struggled  at  aU.  Yet  others,  who  have 
been  created^  for  the  vindication  of  your  rights,  have  aU  been 
induced  by  personal  interest,  by  the  expectation  of  advantage, 
or  by  actiial  bribery,  to  turn  their  whole  power  and  authority 
against  you,  esteemiag  it  better  to  be  treacherous  for  hire 
than  to  maintain  their  integrity  without  reward.  They  have 
aU,  accordingly,  submitted  themselves  to  the  rule  of  a  mction, 

of  Cassias  Varna  and  Terentins  Lncnllns,  A.U.C.  681,  C.  Licinins  Macer  bronght 
the  matter  forward  again,  bnt  the  settlement  of  it  was  delayed  till  the  retnm  of 
Pompey  from  the  war  in  Spain.  That  Pompey,  when  he  was  afterwards  (xmai 
with  Crassns,  A.u.a  684,  restored  the  rights,  which  had  been  so  long  and  so  cU> 
moronsly  demanded,  to  the  people,  is  generaUy  known."  Burrumf, 

"  Gains  Macer,  as  an  orator,  was  always  deficient  in  influence,  bnt  was  an  ad- 
vocate of  snch  diligence  as  could  scarcely  be  surpassed.  Had  not  his  life,  his 
muntrs,  and  his  look,  destroyed  the  efE^t  of  hisinieUectnal  power,  his  name 
among  pleaders  would  hare  been  much  greater.  His  language,  though  not 
oopions,  was  far  from  being  pow;  thoogh  not  highly  polished,  it  was  far  from 
being  rude;  bat  bis  mode  of  utterance,  his  gesture,  and  whole  demeanour,  were 
entirely  devoid  of  grace.  His  care,  howerer^  in  producing  and  arranging  his 
matter,  was  so  extraordinary,  that  I  have  scarcely  known  greater  diligeneet  or 
attention  in  any  one ;  yet  it  seemed  to  be  the  offspring  rather  of  subtlety  than  of 
skill  in  oratory.  Tfaongh  he  was  much  esteemed  in  private,  he  had  a  greater  re- 
patation  in  pnbfic  causes."  Qic,  Brut.  67. 

1  Others,  who  have  been  created,  ^c]  Omnes  aiiicreati  pro  jure  vestro.  "  Not 
only  the  tribtmes,  but  all  other  magistrates,  as  is  evident  from  impfria,  which  fol- 
lows." Crerlaeh,  The  tribunes  of  the  people  had  no  trnperttim,  or  military  c 
mand,  but  ojAjpoUtUu,  or  dvil  power. 
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who,  on  the  pretence  of  conducting  a  war,  have  assumed  tlie 
control  of  the  treasury  and  the  army,  of  kingdoms  and  pro- 
vinces, and  have  built  as  it  were,  out  of  the  spoils  taken  &om 
you,  a  stronghold  for  your  oppression;  whilst  you,  like  a 
tame  herd,  yield  yourselves,  notwithstanding  the  greatness  of 
your  numbers,  to  be  possessed  and  fleeced  by  a  few,  and 
robbed  of  all  that  your  ancestors  left  you,  except  the  power 
of  electing  magistrates,  who  were  once  your  defenders  and 
are  now  your  tyrants.  All,  therefore,  have  now  gone  ovet  to 
them ;  but,  if  you  recover  your  privileges,  most  of  them  will 
soon  return  to  you,  (for  but  few  have  the  courage  to  defend 
the  cause  which  they  adopt,)  and  all  other  advantages^  will 
be  on  the  side  of  you  who  are  the  stronger.  Can  you  fear^ 
indeed,  that  any  force  of  your  adversaries  will  stop  you,  if 
you  persist  in  a  purpose  with  unanimity,  when  they  continue 
to  dread  you  even  though  inactive  and  irresolute?  unless 
you  can  suppose  that  Caius  Cotta,  a  consul  deep  in  the  heart 
of  their  fa^tion^,  restored  certain  privileges  to  your  tribunes 
from  some  other  motive  than  fear.  As  for  Lucius  Sicinius^, 
who  first  dared  to  speak  of  the  tribunitial  authority,  though 
he  was  cut  off  whilst  you  scarcely  ventured  to  murmur,  yet 
his  oppressors  dreaded  your  displeasure  even  before  you  com- 
plained of  their  injustice.  At  such  inactivity  on  your  part, 
my  fellow-citizens,  I  cannot  sufficiently  wonder ;  for  you  well 
understand  that  hope  of  redress  from  them  is  vain. 

"  When  Sylla,  who  imposed  this  detestable  slavery  on  you, 
died,  you  thought  that  there  was  an  end  of  your  troubles. 
But  Catulus*,  still  more  implacable  than  Sylla,  arose  in  his 
stead.    Disturbances  affected  you  in  the  consulship  of  Brutus 

1  Other  advantages]  Ccdera,  So  Cortins  and  Burnouf.  Hayercamp  and  Gcr- 
lach  have  ccet&ri.    The  mascnline,  indeed,  seems  preferable. 

2  Deep  in  the  heart  of  their  faction]  Ex  facUone  media.  "  Selected  for  the 
consnlate  from  the  veiy  faction  of  your  enemies."  Bmmo^f,  De  Brosses  under- 
stands hjfacHo  media,  a  party  who  had  determined  to  pnnme  a  middle  course  of 
action  between  the  people  and  the  nobles;  bat  who  else  has  believed  in  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  party  at  Bome  ? 

3  Lncins  Sicinios]  See  the  first  note  on  this  speech.  He  was  found  dead  in 
his  bed,  having  been  killed,  it  was  supposed,  at  the  instigation  of  the  consul 
Curio. 

*  Catulus]  The  same  who  is  mentioned  in  the  first  note  on  the  speech  of  Phi- 
lippus.  He  was  a  man  of  high  character ;  Macer  speaks  in  disparagement  of  him 
to  serve  his  own  purposes.    See  Cic.  De  Off.  L,  22;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.,  81. 
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and  ^milius  Mamercus^.  Gaius  Curio  played  the  tyrant  even 
to  the  destruction  of  your  innocent  tribune^.  "With  what 
fury  Lucullus,  during  the  last  year,  made  head  against  Lucius 
Quinctius^,  you  all  witnessed.  And  what  an  uproar  is  now 
excited  against  myself!  But  such  proceedings  would  be 
without  a  purpose,  if  they  meant  to  cease  to  be  your  tyrants, 
before  you  cease  to  be  their  slaves.  Besides,  in  all  these  civil 
commotions,  though  other  objects  are  pretended,  the  con- 
tention on  both  sides  is  for  the  sovereignty  over  you.  Other 
struggles,  from  the  licentiousness  of  the  nobility,  their  hatred 
to  particular  persons,  or  their  unbounded  avarice,  have  burst 
forth  from  time  to  time,  but  one  thing  only  has  continued  to 
be  the  aim  of  both  parties,  the  one  seeking  to  secure  it,  and 
the  other  to  abolish  it  for  ever,  I  mean  the  tribunitial  power, 
the  weapon  prepared  by  your  ancestors  for  the  defence  of 
your  liberty. 

"  To  these  matters  I  warn  and  intreat  you  to  give  serious 
consideration ;  not  changing  the  names  of  things  to  suit  your 
own  indolence,  and  giving  to  slavery  the  title  of  tranquillity, 
which,  if  villany  prevail  over  justice  and  honesty,  you  will 
have  no  opportunity  to  enjoy,  though  you  might  have 
had,  if  you  had  not  bestirred  yoiurselves  at  all.  Eeflect, 
too,  that  unless  you  gain  the  mastery,  they  will  press  you 
harder  than  before,  since  all  injustice  increases  its  safety  by 
severity. 

"  *  What  think  you  that  we  should  do,  then  P'  some  one 
will  say.  First  of  all,  I  think  that  you  should  lay  aside 
your  present  fashion  of  manifesting  activity  in  your  tongues, 
and  cherishing  pusillanimity  in  your  hearts,  and  of  medita- 
ting on  liberty  only  while  you  remain  in  the  place  where  you 
are  publicly  addressed.  In  the  next  place,  (that  I  may  not 
urge  you  to  those  forcible  measures  by  which  your  ancestors 
procured  for  themselves  tribunes  of  the  people,  a  share 
in  the  magistracy  previously  confined  to  the  patricians,  and 

1  Brntns  and  Jlnulitis  Mameroas]  "In  the  year  677,  when  the  war  agamst 
Lejttdns  was  at  its  height."  Bumouf. 

*  Innocent  tribune]  Sidnias.  See  above.  Gnrio  was  consul  with  Cn.  Octavios, 
in  the  year  678. 

s  Lncins  Qninctins]  See  the  first  note.  "  Cicero  calls  him  an  orator  well  qoa- 
lified  to  make  tnrbnlent  harangues,  Brut.,  c.  62.  He  also  speaks  of  him,  and  of 
the  disturbances  which  he  ezdted,  in  his  Oration  for  Cluentius,  c.  34,  39,  40,  and 
elsewhere."  Bvmouf, 
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the  privilege  of  voting  independently  of  the  senate,)  I  would 
ask,  since  you  have  Ml  power  either  to  do  or  not  to  do,  on 
your  own  account,  what  you  perform  at  the  command  and 
for  the  service  of  others^,  whether  you  wait  for  Jupiter,  or 
some  other  god,  to  advise  you  as  to  your  conduct  ?  You 
yourselves,  my  feUow-citizens,  by  executing  those  lordly  com- 
mands of  the  consuls  and  decrees  of  the  senators,  give  them 
your  sanction  and  authority,  and  increase  and  strengi^ieai 
the  despotism  exercised  over  you.  Not,  I  say,  that  I 
would  persuade  you  to  revenge  your  injuries,  but  rather 
to  remain  at  rest;  nor  do  I  demand  restitution  of  your 
rights  from  a  love  of  discord,  as  they  falsely  charge  upon 
me,  but  &om  a  desire  to  see  an  end  of  discord,  and,  if 
they  obstinately  refuse  you  justice,  I  do  not  recommend 
armed  violence  or  a  secession,  but  only  that  you  should 
forbear  to  shed  your  blood  in  their  behalf.  Let  them  hold 
and  exercise  their  offices  in  their  own  way ;  let  them  obtain 
triiunphs ;  let  them  pursue  Mithridates  as  weU  as  Sertoiios 
and  the  remnant  of  the  exiles,  with  their  trains  of  statues 
and  images^ ;  but  let  danger  and  toil  be  far  from  you,  who 
have  no  share  in  the  advantage  of  them,  imless  indeed  ymir 
services  have  been  repaid  ly  the  late  law,  so  suddenfy 
passed,  for  the  distribution  of  com^ ;  a  law  by  which  th^ 
have  estimated  the  liberty  of  each  individual  at  the  price  of 
ten  gallons^  of  com,  an  jdlowance  not  more  nutritious  than 
that  which  is  granted  to  prisoners.     For  as,  by  that  small 

1  For  the  service  of  others]  Pro  aMi»,  He  meaziB  militaiy  service ;  and  hints 
that  they  might  take  up  arms  for  themselves,  if  they  pleased,  or  might  refose  to 
serve  in  the  army. 

2  With  their  trains  of  statnes  and  images]  Cwn  imagmibtts  ms.  **  Let  tfa«m 
lead  out  the  smdiy  effigies  of  their  forefathers  into  the  field,  instead  of  soldien." 

3  Law— for-^>com]  *^  In  the  year  679,  the  consul  Ck>tta  had  distributed  oom  to 
the  people,  in  consequence  of  the  famine  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  the  first  note 
on  the  Letter  of  Pompey,  and  which  gave  occasion  to  the  speech  of  Cotta  that 
appears  below.  Afterwards  a  new  law  seems  to  hav!e  been  made  by  Gassins  and 
Terentius  (in  the  year  in  which  this  speech  was  ddivered),  by  wM^  five  aaodii  of 
oom  a  month  were  given  to  every  poor  dtixeo.^'  Bmnwuf, 

*  Ten  gallons]  Qiumi  modiL  "  The  modtus,  the  principal  diymeaaore  of  the 
BomiaBs,  was  equal  to  one-third  of  the  amphoca  (VolnsiTis  MaedanQS,  Pestns, 
Rhemn.  Fann.  ap.  Wurm,  ^  67),  and  therefore  contained  1  galL  7^^576  faats 
English.**  Dr.  Smith*s  Dictionary.  Five  modii  would  therefore  be«qiialto  9  g*^. 
7-2880  pints ;  nearly  10  gallons. 
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pittance,  death  is  just  kept  off  from  people  in  gaols,  while 
their  strength  wastes  away;  so  neither  does  your  dender 
piovision  rdieve  you  from  the  care  of  keeping  your  families ; 
and  the  idlest  of  you  are  disappointed  oi  your  humble  hope 
of  support.  And  though  indeed  it  were  ample,  yet  when  it 
is  offered  as  the  price  of  slavery,  what  insensibility  do  you 
manifest  in  suffering  yourselyes  to  be  deceived,  and  in  think- 
ing that  you  are  laid  under  obligation  by  what  is  intended  to 
do  you  wrong !  For  it  is  only  by  deluding  you  that  they  have 
any  power  over  you  as  a  body,  or  will  make  any  attempts 
upon  you ;  and  it  is  their  art  against  which  you  must  guard. 
"  They  prepare  measures  to  soothe  you,  and  try  to  put 
you  off  till  the  arrival  of  Cneius  Pompey ;  a  man  whom,  as 
long  as  they  dreaded  him,  they  bore  in  triumph  on  their 
shoulders,  but  whom,  when  their  fear  is  over,  they  are  ready 
to  tear  in  pieces,  "Nor  are  they  ashamed  (assertors,  as  they 
call  themselves,  of  liberty)  of  being  too  timid  to  redress  a 
grievance,  or  too  weak  to  defend  a  right,  great  as  is  their 
number,  without  the  support  of  that  single  person.  To 
myself,  indeed,  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  that  Pompey,  a 
young  man  of  so  much  honour,  will  rather  be  your  leader, 
if  you  agree  to  choose  him,  than  a  sharer  in  their  lyranny ; 
and  that  he  will  be  the  most  forward  to  re-establish  the 
power  of  your  tribunes.  But  there  was  a  time,  my  feUow- 
citizens,  when  each  individual  depended  on  the  conjunctive 
strength  of  the  community,  and  not  the  coinmunity  on  the 
power  of  one ;  and  when  no  single  person  could  give  or  take 
away  from  you  such  rights  as  those  under  consideration. 
But  I  have  said  enough ;  it  is  not  want  of  knowledge  that 
impedes  your  course^,  but  it  is  I  know  not  what  torpor  that 
has  seized  you,  under  the  influence  of  which  you  are  moved 
neither  by  honour  nor  by  disgrace;  you  have  given  up 
everything  for  the  sake  of  slothful  indulgence,  thinking  that 
you  have  ample  liberty  because  your  backs  are  spared  the 
scourge,  and  because  you  may  walk  whither  vou  please,  a 
spectacle  to  your  wealthy  masters.  But  your  teUow-citizens 
in  the  country  have  not  even  these  privilege;   but  are 

nt  is  not  ^frant  of  knowledge  that  impedes  yonr  coarse]  Neque  mim  ignoratUid 
^^claudU.  **  Clandit,  L  e.  clamUcat;  non  propter  ignonmtuun  res  miniu  pro- 
cedit.  Apnl.  de  DeoSocr.  Ut  ubi  dtibiiatione  dauderety  ibi  dimmtione  oontU- 
^et"*  Cortins. 
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crushed  between  the  jarrings  of  the  powerful,  and  sent  into 
the  provinces  to  be  the  property  of  the  magistrates.  They 
fight  and  conquer  only  for  a  faction ;  and  whatever  party 
has  the  advantage,  the  people  suffer  the  treatment  of  the 
vanquished.  And  such  treatment  they  will  suffer  daily 
more  and  more,  as  long  as  your  oppressors  continue  to 
make  greater  efforts  in  support  of  theur  tyranny,  than  you 
exert  for  the  recovery  of  your  liberty^." 


FROM  THE  FOURTH  BOOK. 
LETTER  OF  MITHRIDATES  TO  KING  ARSACES^. 

KiKG  MiTHRiDATES  TO  KiSGt  Aesaces,  wishing  health. 
All  who  are  solicited,  when  in  prosperous  circumstances,  to 
take  a  share  in  a  war,  ought  to  consider  whether  they  may 
stiU  continue  at  peace,  and  whether,  at  the  same  time,  that 
which  is  requested  of  them  be  sufficiently  just  and  safe, 
glorious  or  dishonourable.  If  you  were  at  liberty  to  enjoy 
uninterrupted  tranquillity;  if  a  most  unprincipled  enemy 
were  not  threatening  you ;  if  illustrious  renown,  in  case  of 
subduing  the  Bomans,  were  not  awaiting  you,  I  should  not 
venture  to  ask  your  alliance,  or  indulge  a  vain  hope  of 
uniting  my  ill-fortune  with  your  prosperity.  The  circum- 
stances, however,  which  seem  likely  to  deter  you,  I  mean 

1  it  This  speech,  which  is  the  most  vehement  and  bitter  of  all  those  in  Sallost, 
sesEos  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation.  It  has  all  the  sting  and  strength  of 
ike  forum  (acnleos  et  nervos  forenses),  and  its  author  seems  to  have  rivalled,  not 
only  Thucydides,  but  Demosthenes  himself."  Gerlach. 

**  In  spite  of  the  clamours  of  Licinius,  however,  the  senate  succeeded  in  putting 
off  the  decision  of  the  matter  to  the  return  of  Pompey ;  who,  to  gain  the  favour  of 
the  populace,  annulled  all  the  laws  of  the  dictator,  and  restored  to  the  tribunes  the 
privilege  of  disturbing  the  state."  Dureau  DdamaUe, 

*  Letter  of  Mithridates  to  King  Arsaces]  "  Mithridates,  driven  from  his  kingdom 
by  the  successes  of  Lucullus,  had  fled  into  Armenia,  to  Tigranes.  Here  he  renewed 
the  war,  but  both  he  and  Tigranes  were  conquered,  and  the  metropolis,  Tigrano- 
certa,  was  taken.  At  this  period,  it  appeared  that  Arsaces,  king  of  the  Parthiana, 
was  strong  enough  to  secure  victory  to  whichsoever  side  he  might  attach  himself, 
if  he  could  be  persuaded  to  attach  himself  to  either.  His  alliance  was  accordingly 
sought,  on  the  one  hand,  by  Lucullus,  and  on  the  other  by  Mithridates  and 
Tigranes.  To  sway  his  wavering  resolution  towards  himself,  Mithridates  wrote 
the  following  letter.  But  its  effect  on  Arsaces,  who  distrusted  Seztilius,  Lucullns's 
deputy,  was,  that  he  resolved  to  unite  himself  to  neither  side.  De  Brosses, 
v,Bl,seg"  Bumouf. 
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your  resentment  against  Tigranes^  on  account  of  the  recent 
war,  and  the  unfortunate  state  of  my  affairs,  will  appear,  if 
you  but  take  a  just  view  of  the  matter,  the  greatest  incen- 
tives to  induce  you  to  joi^  me.  Tigranes,  ready  to  submit  to 
you,  will  consent  to  whatever  terms  you  please ;  for  myself, 
Fortune,  who  has  taken  much  from  me,  has  given  me  ex- 
perience to  advise  others ;  and,  what  is  beneficial  for  those 
prosperous  as  yourself,  I,  who  am  fallen  fix)m  the  height  of 
power,  afford  you  an  example  for  the  better  conduct  of  your 
aifairs. 

The  Romans  have  constantly  had  the  same  cause,  a  cause- 
of  the  greatest  antiquit}',  for  making  war  upon  all  nations, 
people,  and  kings,  the  insatiable  desire  of  empire  and  wealth,* 
Prompted  by  this  incentive,  they  first  took  up  arms  against 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia ;  but,  being  pressed  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, they  assumed  the  mask  of  jfriendship^,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  artfully  diverted  Antiochus,  who  was  coming- 
to  his  aid,  by  the  concession  of  Asia^.  Soon  after,  when  they 
had  made  Philip  their  slave*,  Antiochus  was  despoiled  of  all 
his  dominions  on  this  side  Mount  Taurus,  and  ten  thousand 
talents.  As  for  Perses,  the  son  of  Philip,  when,  after  many 
and  various  contests,  he  had  received  from  them  a  pledge  of 

1  Besentment  against  Tigranes,  ^.]  '*  Tigranes,  several  jean  before,  had  been 
given  as  a  hostage  to  the  Parthians  (see  Justin.,  xxxviii.,  3),  and  had  been  restored 
by  them  to  his  father's  kingdom ;  bat  compeDed,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  up 
teo&Uy  valleys  of  the  Armenian  territory  as  the  price  of  his  restoration. 
(Strab.,  xi.)  Some  time  afterwards,  when  his  coarage|wa8  roused  by  his  alliance 
with  Mithridates,  he  resumed  possession  of  his  land,  and  threw  off  the  yoke  of 
the  Parthians  altogether.  Hence  the  anger  of  Arsaces.  De  Brosses,  v.  2." 
Bumouf. 

2  Assumed  the  mask  of  friendship]  Amkttiam  timulantes.  "Friendship 
namely,  for  Philip.  And  as  they  pretended  friendship  for  Philip  while  the  Punia 
war  continued,  so  they  pretended  friendship  for  Antiochus  as  long  as  the  war  with 
Philip  continued."  Bumouf, 

3  Concession  of  Asia]  Concesdone  Asub,  "  It  nowhere  appears  that  the* 
Eomans,  at  that  time,  made  any  formal  cession  of  any  part  of  Asia  to  Antiochus. 
But  we  find  from  Livy,  xxxiii.,  39,  that  Antiochus,  when  Philip  was  fighting  for 
the  Romans,  took  the  opportunity  of  seizing  on  several  cities  belonging  to 
that  prince,  and  that  the  Romans,  at  the  time,  took  no  notice  of  the  matter. 
Bwmouf. 

*  Made  Philip  their  slave]  Trado  PkUippo,  "  Sc.  in  terviMem^  under  the* 
name  of  an  ally;  for  Philip  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Bomans  ag^st  Antiochus^, 
Livy,  xxxvi.,  8."  Bwmouf, 
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faith  before  the  gods  of  Samothrace,  these  crafty  devisers  of 
treachery,  who  lad  giyen  him  life  by  the  articles  of  their 
agreement,  killed  him  by  depriviQg  him  of  sleep^.  Eumeiues, 
<rf  whose  Mendship  they  ostentatiously  boast,  they  at  first 
betrayed  to  Antiochus,  as  the  price  of  a  peace  with  him. 
Attains,  the  guardian  of  a  captured  territory^,  they  reduced, 
by  pecuniary  exactions  and  iasults,  from  a  monarch  to  the 
most  wretched  of  slaves ;  and  then,  haviag  forged  an  un- 
natural^ wiU  in  his  name,  they  led  his  son  Aristonicus,  for 
haviag  attempted  the  recovery  of  his  father's  kingdom,  in 
triumph  like  a  conquered  enemy.  Asia  was  next  occupied 
by  their  troops,  and  at  length,  on  the  death  of  Mcomedes*, 
they  seized  and  ravaged^  the  whole  of  Bithynia,  though 
there  was  undoubtedly  a  son  bom  of  Nusa,  whom  they  had 
recognised  as  queen.  "What  shall  I  say  of  myself  ?  I  was 
on  every  side  separated,  by  kingdoms  and  provinces^,  from 
their  dominions,  yet,  as  I  was  reported  to  be  rich  and 
averse  to  slavery,  they  provoked  me  to  war  by  setting  Mco- 

1  Depriving  him  of  sleep]  When  Perses  was  defieated  by  Paullos  iEmiKns,  and 
driven  from  Macedonia,  he  fled  to  the  isLmd  of  Samothrace,  and  took  refnge  in  a 
temple.  Octavins,  the  commander  of  the  Roman  fleet,  persnaded  him  to  quit  it, 
-and  trust  himself  to  the  faith  of  the  Bomans.  Veil.  Paterc,  i.,  9.  liv.,  xliv.,  zlv. 
Having  been  led  in  triumph,  he  was  allowed  to  reside,  at  the  intercession  of 
^milins,  under  guard  at  Alba,  where  he  is  said  hj  most  authors  to  have  died  by 
Abstaining  from  food.  Plutarch,  however,  in  his  Life  of  Paullus  Emilias,  c  37, 
relates  that  the  soldiers  b j  whom  he  was  guarded,  having  for  some  reason  taken  a 
dislike  to  him,  and  not  daring  to  ofler  him  violence,  used  means  to  prevent  him 
from  sleeping,  by  which  he  died.  See  also  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.,  xzzi. 

*  Guardian  of  a  captured  territory]  Custodem  agri  captwi.  "  He  insinuates 
that  the  kingdom 'of  Attains,  even  during  his  life,  was  but  a  province  of  the 
Bomans."  Bwmouf. 

s  Unnatural]  Impvo.  Because  Attains,  by  such  a  will,  set  aside  his  own  children. 
Justin.,  zxzvi.,  4,  intimates  that  Attains  was  never  very  sound  in  mmd.  Por- 
phyrio,  on  Hor.  Od.,  ii.,  18,  Neq^  AttcUi  Ignotus  hceres  regiam  occupavif  says 
that  the  expression  Jusres  occupam  "  conveys  a  suspicion,  from  which  we  suppose 
that  the  Bomans  claimed  this  inheritance  by  a  forged  will  :*'  Stupicionem  dot,  qua 
existimamttsfcUso  teskmeiUo  Jtomanos  haanc  nbi  JtceretUkOem  tindicdsse,  Mithri> 
dates,  therefore,  seems  not  to  have  been  the  only  one  that  suspected  the  Bomans 
of  unfair  dealing  in  the  matter. 

*  Nicomedes]  He  also  left  his  dominions  to  the  Bomans  by  wilL  See  Lit. 
Epit,  zciii. ;  Veil.  Fat.  iL,  4. 

*  Seized  and  ravaged]  ZHripuere. 

*  Provinees]  r«»rarcftttt.  See  on  Cat.,  c.  20. 
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medee  upcm  me^ ;  I  being,  ^indeed,  p^^fiectly  aware  of  their 
OTil  intentions,  and  having*  declared  with  regard  to  the  Cre- 
tans, then  the  only  free  people  ia  the  world,  and  king 
PtolemT,  that  that  would  happen  which  has  since  come  to 
pass.  My  wrongs  I  avenged ;  I  expeUed  Nicomedes  from 
Bit^ynia ;  I  recovered  Asia,  the  spoil  of  king  Antiochus^ ;  I 
took  the  heavy  yoke  of  servitude  from  Greece.  It  was  only 
the  baseness  of  Archelaus^,  that  vilest  of  slaves,  in  betraying 
my  army,  that  prevented  my  progress.  And  those  whom 
cowardice,  or  the  wretched  polii^  of  resting  their  security  on 
my  efforts,  withheld  from  taking  arms  in  my  behalf,  pav  the 
severest  penalties  for  their  folly;  Ptolemy  is  buying  oft  war, 
from  day  to  day,  with  money* ;  and  the  CretanB^,  who  have 

1  By  setting  Nioomedes  upon  me]  Per  Nicomedem.  **  He  makes  the  same  com- 
plaint in  Justin.,  zzxyili.,  5.  Kicomedes  had  been  expeUed,  hj  the  arms,  indeed, 
of  his  brother,  bat  by  the  secret  instigation  of  Mithridates,  from  his  kingdom ;  and 
the  senate,  b  j  sendhig  kgates,  effected  his  restoration.  .  .  .  But  the  Boraaa 
gncrals,  who  hoped,  for  rieh  spoils  from  a  war,  incited  Nicomedes  to  inTttd»  the 
demimons  of  Mithiidates.  Of  this  aggression  Mithridates  made  bitter  comi^ints, 
but  finding  no  redress,  thought  it  time  to  commence  hostilities.  This  was  the 
origin  oi  the  war  with  Mithridates,  who  had  preyiously,  in  name  at  least,  been 
the  allj  of  the  Bomans.  See  Appian,  De  Bell.  Mithrid."  Bttmouf, 

^  Asia,  the  spoil  of  king  Antiodius]  Agkmque  tpo&wn  regis  AnHochi,  "  Ee 
calls  It  a  spoO,  because  it  bad  been  taken  from  Antiochus  bj  the  Romans.  See 
abofe,  Awtiockus  omni  ds  Taurwn  agro — t^Uahts  est :  *  Antiochus  was  despoiled 
of  all  his  dommions  on  this  side  Mount  Taurus.' "  Cortius, 

'  Archelaus]  "  General  of  the  army  of  Mithridates,  who,  having  lost  Athens, 
and  suffered  defeats  at  Chaeronea  and  Orchomenus,  made  peace,  in  the  name  of 
Mithridates,  with  Sylla,  to  which  the  king,  after  somo  delay,  gave  his  sanction. 
But  extraordinary  honours  being  paid  to  Archelaus  by  Sylla,  Mithridates  began  to 
suspect  him  of  having  acted  treacherously,  both  in  the  field  anil  with  regard  to 
the  peace ;  and  his  suspicions  were  increased,  when,  being  sent  to  the  legions  of 
Fimbria,  who  had  expressed  some  intention  of  deserting  to  Mithridates,  he  him- 
self was  taken  prisoner  by  them,  and  his  attendants  slain.  Having  afterwards 
recovered  his  liberty,  but  dreading  the  wrath  of  his  master,  he  fled,  with  his  wives 
and  children,  to  the  Bomans,  to  whom  he  ever  after  continued  faithful.  See 
Plutarch,  Vit.  Syll.  and  Appian  de  Bell.  Mithrid."  Bumouf. 

*  With  mouey]  Pre^.  "  A  force  d'argent."  De  Brasses,  "  He  perhaps  refers 
to  those  large  presents  made  by  Ptolemy  to  Luculhis.  Plutarch  in  LuculL'* 

>  The  Cretans,  ^.]  "  The  Cretan  war,  if  we  would  but  admit  the  truth,  we 
ourselves  occasioned,  solely  firom  the  desire  of  subduing  that  noble  island.  It  was 
thought  to  have  favoured  Mithridates,  and  we  resolved  to  take  vengeanoe  for  this 
o£^ce  by  force  of  anus."— Floras,  iii,  7. 

b2 
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already  been  once  attacked,  will  see  no  end  of  hostilitieB  tiU 
they  are  utterly  subjugated. 

For  my  own  part,  perceiving  that  war  against  me  was 
rather  delayed  by  the  [Romans  (on  account  of  their  troubles 
at  home),  than  peace  secured  to  me,  I  resumed  hostilities  j 
though  Tigranes,  who  now  too  late  approves  my  counsels,  re- 
fused to  join  me  ;  though  you  were  at  a  great  distance ;  and 
though  all  the  neighbouring  powers  were  under  submission 
to  my  enemies.  I  routed  Marcus  Cotta,  the  Koman  general, 
in  a  battle  by  land  at  Chalcedon ;  and  despoiled  him  of  a 
fine  fleet  by  sea.  But  being  delayed,  at  the  head  of  a  vast 
ajmy,  by  a  long  siege  at  Cyzicus,  I  snjQfered  from  want  of 
provisions ;  for  no  one  assisted  me  bv  land,  and  the  winter 
prevented  all  relief  by  sea.  Compelled,  therefore,  though 
not  by  any  force  of  the  enemy,  to  return  to  my  hereditary 
dominions,  I  had  the  misfortune  to  lose,  by  shipwrecks  at 
Parium^  and  Heraclea,  my  fleet  and  the  flower  of  my  troops. 
I  recruited  my  army,  however,  at  Cabira^ ;  but,  after  various 
encounters  with  Lucullus,  a  second  scarcity  affected  both  of 
us.  But  he  had  the  kingdom  of  Ajriobarzanes^,  still  unin- 
jured by  the  war,  for  a  resource ;  whilst  I,  finding  all  the 
country  round  me  wasted,  retired  to  Armenia ;  the  Eomans 
pursuing,  not  me,  but  their  own  plan*  of  subverting  every 
kingdom ;  and  because  they  were  enabled,  from  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  pass  through  which  we  marched,  to  prevent  us 
from  coming  fairly  to  action,  they  attribute  what  was  the 
consequence  of  Tigranes'  imprudence,  to  the  successfiil 
efforts  of  their  own  arms. 

I  intreat  you  then  to  consider,  whether,  if  I  am  subdued, 
you  will  find  yourself  better  able  to  resist  the  Eomans,  or 
more  likely  to  see  an  end  put  to  the  war.  I  know  indeed 
that  you  have  abundance  of  troops,  arms,  and  treasure ;  on 
which  accounts  you  are  sought  by  me  as  an  ally,  and  by 

'  Parium]  "  A  town  on  the  coast  of  Mysia  Minor,  not  far  from  Cjzicns.  See 
Cellar.,  iii.,  8.**  Cordus,    Heraclea  was  in  Pontns. 

s  Cabira]  "  A  city  of  Pontns,  bordering  on  Armenia,  afterwards  named  Diopo1i» 
by  Pompey."  Cortku, 

'  Ariobarzanes]  King  of  Cappadocia. 

*  Pnrsning,  not  me,  bnt  their  own  plan]  SecttU  turn  m«,  sed  morem  suunu  Of 
snch  a  play  on  a  word,  I  belieye  that  there  is  no  other  instance  in  Sallost 
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them  as  a  prey.  And  what  remams  best  for  you^  to  deter- 
mine, is,  while  the  kingdom  of  Tigranes  is  still  floimshing, 
and  while  I  am  in  possession  of  troops  inured  to  war,  to 
bring  the  contest  to  a  termination  at  a  distance  from  hom«e, 
and  with  little  labour,  by  the  efforts  of  our  own  soldiers ; 
since  Tigranes  and  myself  can  neither  conquer  nor  be  con- 
quered without  hazard  to  you. 

Are  you  ignorant  that  tne  Eomans  had  spread  themselyes 
westward  until  the  ocean  stopped  their  progress,  before 
they  turned  their  arms  against  us  ?  And  that  they  have 
had  nothing,  from  the  very  commencement  of  their  being, 
neither  home,  nor  wives,  nor  lands,  nor  rule,  but  what  they 
have  gained  by  rapine?  Originally  a  herd  of  fugitives, 
without  a  country,  without  any  known  parents*,  they  founded 
an  empire  by  the  destruction  of  mankind,  and  are  restrained, 
neither  by  human  nor  divine  obligations,  from  ravaging  and 
oppressing  all,  whether  friends  or  allies,  near  or  remote, 
weak  or  strong.  Every  power  that  does  not  become  their 
slave,  and  regal  powers  most  of  all,  they  regard  as  an  enemy. 
Few  states  wish  for  liberty^ ;  but  most  prefer  just  monarchs ; 
on  which  account  they  detest  us,  as  their  rivals  in  power,  and 
likely  to  be  the  avengers  of  the  cause  of  mankind.     For 

*  And  what  remains  best  for  you,  ^c]  Cceterum  coruUium  est,  Tigranis  regno 
integrOj  ^c.  This  is  the  readbg  of  Bumonf,  "wrhose  mterpretation  I  have  followed, 
bat  without  feeling  sure  that  it  is  right.  Cortius  points  the  words  ccntUwm  est 
Tigranit,  regno,  ^.,  a  mode  which  Gerkch  advocates  in  his  notes,  but  gives 
the  other  method  in  his  text.    He  justly  calls  the  passage  locua  difficiUimtu, 

'  Without  any  known  parents]  Sine  pareniibiu,  *'  Sans  parens."  De  Broetet. 
Cortius  takes  jparenteff,  in  this  passage,  in  the  sense  of  subjects,  saying  that,  in 
the  miscellaneous  multitude  that  formed  the  origin  of  Rome,  there  were  neither 
mperawtes  nor  parentes,  neither  governors  nor  subjects ;  but  this  interpretation  lb 
justly  condenmed  by  Gerlach,  who  cites  from  Sen.  £p.,  108,  And  pater  ntdhu, 
and  from  Hor.  Sat.  I,  6, 10,  Viros  nuUis  majoribus  crtot.  He  might  have  added 
what  is  said  of  Servius  Tullius  in  Livy,  Patre  mdlo,  matre  servd, 

*  Few  states  wish  for  liberty]  Pmtci  Ubertaiem--^ooltmt,  "  He  speaks  with 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  Asiatics,  who  neither  knew  liberty  by  experience, 
nor  had  any  due  conception  of  it ;  referring  especially  to  the  case  of  the  Cappado- 
dans,  who,  when  the  last  of  the  family  of  their  king  Ariarathes,  who  had  been 
killed  by  Mithridates,  died,  were  made  free  by  their  own  senate  at  the  direction  of 
Mithridates  himself;  but  Ihey  soon  deckred  that  a  nation  could  not  exist  without 
jk  monarch,  and  chose  Ariobarzanes  for  their  king,  with  the  approbation  of  their 
senate.  Justm.,  xxxviii.,  2.  '  Liberty,'  says  Montesquieu,  *  has  appeared  inisup- 
portable  to  people  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  enjoy  it;  as  a  pure  air  is 
sometimes  hurtful  to  such  as  have  lived  in  marshy  districts.'  Spirit  of  Laws, 
xiz.,  2."  Bvmouf, 
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jotirself  in  particiilar,  who  are  master  of  Seleucia,  the  greatest 
of  dties,  and  of  Persia^  r^owned  for  its  wealth,  what  can 
you  expect  from  them  but  dissimulation  for  the  present,  and 
war  h^eaffcer  P  The  Eomans  have  weapons  to  attack  all, 
but  the  keenest  for  those  whose  conquest  will  yield  most 
spoil.  It  is  by  daring  amd  deceit,  and  by  raising  war  upon 
war,  that  they  have  become  great.  Pursuing  this  course, 
they  will  either  suppress  all  other  powers,  or  perish  in  the 
attempt.  And  to  effect  their  destruction  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult, if  you  on  the  side  of  Mesopotamia,  and  I  on  that  of 
Armenia,  surround  tibteir  army,  which  will  thus  be  deprived 
of  provisions  and  succoor,  and  which,  indeed,  has  been 
hitherto  preserved  only  by  1^e  favour  of  Fortune,  or  by  our 
own  fault.  Tou  wiU  then  be  celebrated  among  posterity,  as 
having  come  to  the  aid  of  great  princes^,  and  haTing  sup- 
pressed the  spoilers  of  nations.  This  course  I  advise  and 
exhort  you  to  take ;  and  not,  by  suffering  me  to  perish,  to 
delay  your  own  destruction  merely  for  a  while,  rather  than 
became  a  conqueror  by  uniting  with  me®. 


Of  what  book  the  following  speech  is  a  firagment  is  imoertain.  GortiiiB, 
Gerlach,  and  Bnrnouf,  think  that  it  formed  part  of  the  third.  De  Brosses  places 
it  in  the  second. 

speech:  of  oAius  cotta^,  the  ooksui.,  to  tse  people. 
"It  has  been  my  lot,  my  fellow-citizens,  to  experience 

1  Great  prmces]  Magnis  regibus.   Himself  and  Tigranes. 

2  "  The  arts  of  the  BomAns  are  nowhere  more  fiilly  exposed  than  in  this  letter. 
We  are  not  to  believe,  however,  with  the  learned  De  Brosses,  that  it  was  written 
b^  Mithridates  himself ;  ....  for  the  commencement  of  it  is  a  manifest  imitation 
of  Thneydides,  i.,  32 ;  and  the  diction  of  Sallnst  is  easily  to  be  recognised  thjroi^. 
out  it."  Buimauf, 

3  Cains  Cotta]  "  This  speech,  as  appeazs  from  internal  evidence,  was  spoken  by 
Cains  Anrelins  Cotta,  consul  in  the  year  679,  when  a  disturbance  had  arisen 
among  the  people  in  consequence  of  the  famine  of  -which  we  have  spoken  in  liie 
furst  note  on  the  Letter  of  Pompey.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  referred  to  tbethird 
book  of  Sallust's  History ;  and  they  are  greatly  in  error  who  attribute  it  to  Marcos 
Cotta,  who  was  routed  by  Mithridates,  and  whom  th^  suppose  to  be  here  depre- 
catmg  the  anger  of  the  people  on  account  of  his  defeat  It  is  plam,  from  the 
words  of  the  speaker,  that  the  people  were  threatening  him  with  death  under  the 
influence  of  hunger.  .  .  .  .  C.  Cotta  was  a  very  great  orator.  Cicero  says  nraeh 
respecting  him,  Brut.  80,  49,  65.  He  is  also  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  treatiae 
De  Oratore,^  Bvmovf,  Gerlach's  remarks,  on  the  authonhip  of  the  speech,  are 
to  the  same  e£foct. 
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many  perils  at  home,  and  many  rererses  in  the  field ;  which, 
by  the  help  of  the  gods  and  my  own  efforts,  I  have  partly 
endured  and  partly  surmounted ;  hut  in  none  of  them  have 
I  be^i  foimd  wanting  in  ability  to  direct  my  conduct,  or  in 
indostry  to  execute  my  plans.  Prosperity  and  adversily  have 
wrought  changes  in  my  resources,  but  never  ia  my  mind. 
Yet,  in  our  present  calamitous  circumstances,  every  support, 
in  common  with  Portune,  seems  to  have  deserted  me.  Old 
age,  too,  which  is  a  burd^i  in  itself,  doubles  my  anxiety ;  for, 
st  my  advanced  period  of  life,  I  cannot  hope  even  to  die  with 
honour^.  Should  I  prove  a  traitor  to  you,  and,  ad^ter  being 
twice  ham^,  Hghtly  esteem  my  hous^old  gods,  my  country, 
and  this  supreme  command,  what  torture  would  be  sufficient 
for  me  during  Ufa,  or  what  punishment  after  death  P  All  the 
torments  atl^buted  to  the  infernal  regions  would  be  too 
little  for  my  guilt. 

"  From  my  earliest  manhood,  both  as  a  public  and  private 
character,  my  conduct  has  been  before  you ;  whoever  wished 
to  profit  by  my  advocacy,  my  counsel,  or  my  purse,  has 
never  been  refused.  I  have  exerted  no  subtilty  of  eloquence 
or  talent  to  work  mischief.  Though  most  desirous  of  friend- 
ship as  a  private  individual,  I  have  incurred  the  most  violent 
enmities  m  the  cause  of  the  state.  But  when  I  was  over- 
powered, together  with  the  commonwealth,  by  a  victorious 
taction ;  when  I  stood  in  need  of  relief  &om  others,  and  was 
expectiug  still  greater  calamities,  you,  my  feUow-citizens,  re- 
stored to  me  my  country,  and  my  household  gods,  with  the 
greatest  possible  honour.  For  such  benefits,  if  I  could  lay 
down  a  life  (which  is  impossible)  for  each  of  you,  I  should 
hardly  think  that  I  testified  sufficient  gratitude.  8ince  life 
and  death  belong  to  nature* ;   but  the  privilege  of  living 

*  Even  to  die  with  honour]  "  For  he  cannot  die  with  haaonr,  who  dies  tmder 
the  impntation  of  a  great  crime.**  Bumowf. 

^  Twice  born]  Bis  genitus.  "  Those  were  said  to  be  &m  gmiti  in  the  state,  who, 
after  some  caLunitj,  attained  eminent  honour,  or  who,  after  being  banished  from 
their  conntry,  were  received  into  it  again.  That  Gotta  had  been  exiled,  and  had 
returned,  appears  from  what  he  afterwards  says,  and  from  Cicero,  Brut.,  c.  90. 
So  Cicero,  Epist.  ad  Alt.,  vL,  6,  calls  his  own  return  irakiyytvfO'la.^  Cortku. 
He  was  exiled,  according  to  Bnmonf,  A.U.C.  663,  and  recaUed  by  SyUa  after  his 
victory  over  Marius. 

'  l^ce  life  and  death  belong  to  nature,  ^.]  Nam  vita  etmorsjiaranatunB 
swU,  #c.    "  If  I  could  lay  down  a  life  for  each  of  yon,  I  should  only  give  what 
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amoDg  one's  countrymen,  without  censure,  uninjured  in  re- 
putation or  fortune,  is  given  and  received  as  a  favour  from 
one's  country. 

"  Tou  have  elected  us  Consuls^,  my  fellow-citizens,  at  a 
time  when  the  republic  is  in  the  greatest  embarrassment 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  generals  in  Spain^  are  calling 
for  pay,  troops,  arms,  and  provisions ;  demands  which  their 
-circumstances  oblige  them  to  make ;  for,  from  the  defection 
of  our  allies^,  and  the  retreat  of  Sertorius  over  the  mountains, 
they  can  neither  come  to  an  engagement,  nor  obtain  neces- 
;sary  supplies.  Armies  are  maintained  in  Asia  and  Cilicia, 
•on  account  of  the  formidable  power  of  Mithridates.  Maoe- 
'donia  is  fuU  of  enemies,  as  well  as  the  maritime  parts  of 
Italy  and  the  provinces.  Our  revenues,  which  are  small, 
-and,  from  the  distractions  of  war,  irregularly  received,  scarcely 
suffice  for  the  half  of  our  expenses* ;  and  hence  we  sail  witt 
a  fleet,  for  conveying  provisions  to  the  troops,  much  smaller 
than  on  previous  occasions. 

"  If  tms  state  of  things  has  been  produced  by  treachery  or 
neglect  in  us,  act  against  us  as  vengeance  may  prompt  you ; 
•  inflict  the  most  severe  punishment  upon  us.  But  if  Fortune, 
-which  is  common  to  all,  has  merely  frowned  upon  us,  why  do 
you  meditate  resolutions  unworthy  of  yourselves,  of  us,  and 
-of  the  commonwealth  ?  For  myself,  whose  long  life  is  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  I  do  not  deprecate  death,  if,  by  the  infliction 
of  it,  any  inconvenience  may  be  removed  from  you ;  nor  can 
1  terminate  my  life,  the  life  of  a  free-bom  citizen,  in  a  more 

belongs  to  natnre,  and  not  to  man;  bnt  yon  gave  me  what  belongs  to  yourselves, 
-namely,  the  privilege  of  living  without  dishonour,  and  even  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
fame  and  fortnne  among  my  countrymen.  What  I  should  offer  to  you,  could  not 
be  received  as  a  real  gift ;  what  you  conferred  on  me,  was  both  given  and  received 
ii8  the  greatest  of  gifts."  Bwmouf. 

1  Us  Consnls]  Himself  and  Lucullus,  afterwards  famous  for  his  conduct  of  the 
^ithridatic  war. 

*  The  generals  in  Spain]  Pompey  and  Metellus.  See  Pompey's  Letter,  and  the 
notes.  "  From  these  words  it  is  plain  that  this  speech  was  deUvered  some  short 
time  before  the  Letter  of  Pompey  was  sent  to  the  senate ;  for  Lucullus  and  Gotta 
-.granted  Pompey's  requests.'*  Gerhch, 

*  Defection  of  our  allies]  "  Those  in  Spain,  whom  Sertorius  had  detached  from 
the  Romans."  Bumouf. 

*  Half  of  our  expenses]  Partem  aumptmm,  Sc.  dimidmm.  So  dwBpctrtes  is 
vnsed  for  two-thhrds. 
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honourable  cause  than  that  of  promoting  your  welfare.  I, 
Gaius  Gotta,  your  consul,  am  here  before  you ;  I  do  what  our 
ancestors,  in  unsuccessful  wars,  have  often  done ;  I  devote 
and  offer  myself  for  the  republic.  But  consider  to  what  sort 
of  person  you  must  hereafter  intrust  its  interests ;  for  no 
man  of  merit  will  be  willing  to  accept  such  an  honour,  when 
he  must  be  accountable  for  misfortunes  at  sea,  and  for  all 
the  events  of  war,  whether  conducted  by  himself  or  by  others, 
or  come  to  an  ignominious  end.  Eemember,  however,  when 
you  have  put  me  to  death,  that  I  died,  not  for  any  iniquitous 
or  avaricious  practices,  but  resigning  my  breath  willingly  in 
behalf  of  those  to  whom  I  owe  the  highest  obligations. 

"  But  I  conjvu^  you,  my  fellow-citizens,  by  your  regard  for 
yourselves,  and  by  the  gloiy  of  your  ancestors,  bear  up 
against  adversity,  and  devise  proper  measures  for  the  good 
of  the  state.  To  the  management  of  a  great  empire  much 
care,  and  much  toil,  are  necessary ;  toil  from  which  it  is  in 
vain  for  you  to  shrink,  and  in  vain  to  look  for  the  affluence 
of  peace,  when  every  province  and  realm,  every  sea  and  land, 
is  embroiled  or  exhausted  with  war." 


TWO  EPISTLES  TO  JULIUS  CESAR,  ON  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  STATE; 

WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  ASCRIBED  TO  SALLUST. 


'*  Thxse  Letters  were  formerly  entitled  Oratioiis.  Bat  that  they  are  Letters  is 
apparent  from  Tarions  passages  in  them ;  and  especiall  j  from  the  twelfth  section  of 
the  first,  in  which  the  writer  8&jB,fonUan,  imferator^perUetiu  Utteris,  ^.  I  have 
therefore  followed  Cortins  in  giving  them  that  name.  That  which  I  haye  placed 
first,  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  the  best  French  translators,  De  Broeses, 
Dnreaa  ]>elanialle,  and  Ensebe  Salvert,  is  generally  put  second.  Bnt  it  is  erident, 
fiiom  the  ninth  section  of  the  first,  and  from  the  second  section  of  the  second, 
that  thej  were  written  in  the  order  in  wluch  they  are  here  gifien. 

"  There  has  been  mach  contention  amongst  scholars  whether  they  were  written 
by  Sallnst,  or  by  some  imitator  of  Sallost's  style.  Cortios  maintams  that  they  are 
not  Sallnst's,  and  bestows  great  labonr  m  proving  that  every  word  in  them  may 
be  found  in  Sallnst's  other  writings ;  and  hence  infers  that  they  are  not  the  com- 
position of  Sallnst.  Any  other  person  might  possibly,  from  snch  premises,  have 
formed  a  different  conclosion.  Bat  Cortins  wrote  his  commentary  in  a  passion, 
and  does  not  scruple  to  charge  the  author  of  the  Epistles,  thronghoat  his  notes, 
with  the  grossest  folly  and  stupidity;  reproaches  which  would  certainly  recoil 
upon  himself,  had  he  not,  by  his  other  annotations  on  Sallust,  honourably  ren- 
dered himself  proof  against  them.  Douza,  a  man  of  as  great  learning  as  Cortins, 
asserts  that  they  must  certainly  be  Sallnst's;  'for  there  could  not  be  taken,' 
says  he,  *  from  the  same  spring,  two  drops  of  water  more  like  to  one  another 
than  these  letters  are  like  the  relics  of  Sallust  which  fortune  has  spared 
us.'     That  such  is  the  case,  every  one  who  reads  the  letters  will  understand 

as  well  as  Douza Carrio  expresses  doubts;  of  which  the 

chief  cause  is,  that  they  are  not  cited  by  the  old  grammarians,  who  adduce  so 
many  phrases  from  Sallnst's  other  works ;  and  I  am  willing  to  allow  this  objec- 
tion its  due  weight.  But  De  Brosses  answers  it  by  observing  that  they  may  have 
been  little  known,  from  having  been  written  as  to  a  private  friend,  and  without 
any  intention  that  they  should  be  laid  before  the  public 

"  They  were  found  by  Pomponius  Lsetus  in  a  manuscript  in  the  Vatican,  attached 
to  the  fragments  of  Sallnst's  History.  Lsetus,  when  he  published  them,  did  not 
prefix  Sallnst's  name ;  but  that  circumstance  is  no  proof  for  or  against  iJiem.  I 
am  indnced  to  ascribe  them  to  Sallust,  first,  by  the  diction,  which  is  truly 
Sallustian,  and,  secondly,  by  the  remarkable  knowledge  of  political  affiiirs  which 
appears  in  them.    It  seems  impossible  to  me  that  any  Pseudo-Scdkut  could  have 
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bronglit  the  days  of  Cssar  so  Tiyidlj  before  his  mental  vision,  and  have  spoken 
inth  snch  fitness  and  accnracj  concerning  the  transactions  of  those  times.  There 
are  many  tilings  in  the  letters  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  could  not  have  been 
wiitten  but  by  a  person  who  had  been  present  at  the  oocunences  of  which  he 
speaks;  many  things,  which,  if  not  written  by  the  well-known  SaUust,  would 
almost  oblige  me  to  believe  that  there  must  have  been  two  Sallusts.  I  therefore 
proceed  to  comment  upon  them  as  Sallnst's  own  productions."  Bwmouf. 

"  Those  who  have  denied  that  these  Epistles  are  Sallust's,  have  rested  their 
negations  on  arguments  which  are  isa  fnan  being  satisfactory.  Nor  can  I  see 
the  usual  penetration  of  Oortius  in  the  remarks  which  he  has  made  on  these  oora- 
positions ;  for  in  saying  that  elegance  of  construction,  judicious  connexion,  and 
what  be  calls  nmnerousness  of  style,  are  not  to  be  found  in  them,  he  seems  to  me  to 
be  totally  m  error.  To  assert  that  the  whole  complexion  of  the  language  is  at 
variance  with  the  diction  of  Sallust,  is  so  far  from  being  just,  that  we  may  rather 
suppose  the  author  to  have  collected  all  the  flowers  of  Schist's  style,  with  a  view 
to  ^ve  a  greater  au:  of  genuineness  to  his  productions.  But  there  are  other  con- 
siderations which  show  that  these  Letters,  or  OratioBs,  as  some  would  call  them, 
are  forgeries.  Not  one  of  the  grammarians  has  cited  them ;  nor  is  the  name  of 
SaBust  prefixed  to  them  in  the  Vatican  manuscript,  which  I  have  carefully  col- 
lated. They  are  added  to  the  orations  and  epistles  extracted  from  the  History 
of  SaUnst,  but  the  writer  of  the  manuscript  appears  to  have  been  totally  ignorant 
of  the  name  of  their  author.  It  is  difficult,  too,  to  show  at  what  time,  or  with 
what  intention,  such  episUes  could  have  been  written  to  Cnsar  by  Sallust.  They 
seem,  indeed,  to  refer  to  the  end  of  Caesar's  lifetime,  when  he  was  endegvouring 
to  settle  the  state  l^  passing  new  laws,  and  when  Sallust  was  proconsul  ^ 
Numidia;  for  I  can  hardly  suppose  that  Sallust  addressed  Caesar  by  letter  when 
they  were  both  at  Borne.  Bnt  there  are  many  expressions  in  the  Epistles  whieh 
show  that  they  cannot  be  assigned  to  any  certain  period.  In  the  tint  Epistle, 
c.  ii.,  mention  is  made  of  an  adoene  consul,  and  commentators  reasonably  scup- 
posed  that  this  may  refer  to  Lentulus  (Comp.  Cses.,  B.  C,  i.,  1,2);  and  it  would 
accordingly  be  mferred  that  this  letter  was  written  soon  after  the  war  commeneed ; 
but  in  c.  iv.,  the  writer  speaks  of  Cato  and  Domitius  as  being  dead;  Pompey 
must  therefore  have  been  killed  before  the  time  to  which  he  alludes ;  yet  in  c  lii. 
he  speaks  of  Pompey  as  being  still  alive ;  and,  to  surprise  the  reader  still  more, 
he  recurs,  in  c.  ix.,  to  Domitius  and  Cato  again,  expatiating  on  their  abilities,  and 
intimating  that  they  are  stiU  to  be  foared.  This  confusion  of  times  might  be 
remedied  by  expunging  the  fourth  section,  bift  this  would  be  to  support  a  bad 
cause  by  an  unsatisfactory  mode  of  proceeding.  However,  if  we  grant  that  the 
letters  were  written  at  the  particular  time  at  which  they  profess  to  have  been 
written,  it  is  further  to  be  considered  whether  the  subjects  of  them  are  suitable  to 
the  genius  of  Sallust,  and  to  the  friendship  which  subsisted  between  him  cod 
Caesar.  In  the  second  letter  it  will  readily  be  acknowledged  that  there  are  many 
sentiments  worthy  of  Sallust ;  for  the  writer  of  it  may  fiftirly  be  allowed  to  have 
eonsidenble  knowledge  of  political  affiurs.  But  however  acutely  he  reasons  on 
the  general  regulation  of  a  state,  the  letter,  unless  it  contains  admonitions  adapted 
either  to  establish  or  correct  the  conditbn  of  a£Bnrs  at  the  time  of  Caesar,  ouj^t 
not  to  have  been  addressed  to  him. 

*'lt  may  be  said  that  the  design  of  the  author  of  the  epistle  was  to  admoiifb 
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C»8Ar  to  use  his  victory  mth.  moderation,  and  not  to  listen  to  the  sanguinary 
auggestions  of  unprincipled  men.  But  what  men  he  means,  I  cannot  understand. 
Among  the  many  vices  imputed  to  Caesar,  a  willingness  to  allow  himself  to  he 
directed,  with  too  great  facility,  by  the  counsels  of  others,  can  hardly  be  numbered ; 
and  he  exercised  his  power  with  such  clemency  and  gentleness,  as  excited  the 
adnuration  even  of  his  enemies.  The  writer  of  the  letter,  indeed,  might  be 
thought  to  have  set  forth  his  counsels,  not  with  a  view  to  the  benefit  of  others,  but 
to  relieve  some  uneasy  feeling  in  his  own  mind.  He  says  that  the  licence  of  ex- 
penditure and  rapacity  is  to  be  restrained;  that  the  usurers  are  to  be  suppressed; 
that  the  honour  paid  to  money  should  be  diminished,  and  military  service 
equalised.  Such  are  the  counsels  of  the  second  letter ;  and  among  them  are  inter- 
mingled many  remarks  on  the  merits  of  Csesar,  on  the  perverse  proceedings  of  the 
opposite  iaction,  and  on  the  corrupt  morals  of  the  youth ;  all  of  which  may  justly 
be  regarded  as  wholly  foreign  to  the  author*s  subject.  But  if  we  allow  that  this 
epistle  was  written  by  SaUust  himself,  we  must  assuredly  admit  that  the  other 
(which  is  properly  put  first)  was  composed  by  some  declaimer,  as  a  mere  exercise 
of  the  intellect.  Some  things  are  expressed  in  both  letters  in  nearly  the  same 
words ;  as  in  the  first  section  of  each  epistle :  quod  priiu  defessi^  <fc, ;  *  that  men 
are  sooner  weary  of  praising  you,  than  you  of  doing  things  worthy  of  praise.' 
Other  tilings,  again,  are  totally  at  variance  with  one  another ;  thus  Sylla,  in  the 
second  episUe,  cap.  v.,  is  accused  of  cruelty ;  while  m  the  first,  cap.  iv.,  he  is  ex- 
tolled for  clemency.  The  imitations,  also,  of  parts  of  the  introductions  to  the 
Catiline  and  Jugnrtha  are  ridiculous ;  as  in  the  fiirst  epistle,  cap.  i. :  Sed  miki 
studktm  JuU  adoUscentulo^  ^c. ;  and  cap.  x. :  Postquam  rmki  artes^  ^c.  The 
seventh  chapter,  too,  is  extremely  similar  to  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  chapters  of 
the  Catiline.  As  for  the  words,  and  figures  of  speech,  copied  from  Sallust,  they 
are  so  numerous  that  the  reader  can  regard  their  accumulation  only  as  the  VTork 
of  a  jejune  declaimer ;  thus,  in  the  first  epistle,  cap.  ix. :  Parantur  hcBc  disciplina 
Gracorum^  ^c,  he  takes  from  the  Jugnrtha,  c.  Ixxxv.,  the  expressions  of  con- 
tempt for  Greek  learning  which  Sallust  has  attributed  to  Marius,  and  reproduces 
them  as  the  sentiments  of  Sallust  himself,  not  reflecting  that  Sallust  was  a  great 
reader  of  the  Greek  authors,  and  sought  water  for  his  own  brooks  in  the  springs  of 
Thucydides.  Compare  also  cap.  v.,  in  duos  partes^  ^.,  and  Jugnrtha,  c.  xlL  . 
"  But  to  say  notldng  more  of  such  imitations,  which  every  reader  may  easily  find 
for  himself,  what,  let  me  ask,  is  the  object  of  the  whole  of  the  first  epistle  ?  The 
modest  autiior  offers  advice  to  Csesar  about  the  regulation  of  the  state.  But  what 
was  the  advice  which  he  thought  worthy  of  being  the  subject  of  two  epistles  to 
Ctesar,  when  he  was  busied  with  important  occupations  ?  He  assails  the  fiustion 
of  the  nobles,  as  if  it  had  not  been  at  all  humbled,  and  is  inspired  with  such  ardour 
for  malediction,  that  he  decries  those  whom  he  had  previously  extolled,  and  heaps 
reproaches  on  those,  as  living  men,  whom  he  had  before  represented  as  dead. 
Compare  cap.  iv.  and  ix.  of  &e  first  epistle.  He  advises  CsBsar  to  add  to  the 
number  of  citizens ;  but  many  new  citizens  had  already  been  made ;  he  thinks 
that  the  eagerness  for  getting  money  should  be  discouraged,  but  he  had  spoken  at 
greater  length  on  this  subject  in  the  other  epistle.  He  thinks  that  the  senate 
should  be  augmented,  but  Csesar  had  before  admitted  into  it  a  number  of  the 
worst  characters.  He  is  persuaded  that  the  authority  of  the  senate  would  be 
greatly  mcreased,  if  the  senators  should  vote  by  ballot,  but  he  forgets  that  means 
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wonid  thus  be  famished  for  practising  dishonesty ;  for  manj  men  of  weak  mmds 
are  restrained  from  immoral  dealings  only  hj  a  false  ambition,  which  excites  in  them 
a  desire  to  appear  good,  though  real  goodness  is  far  from  them ;  and  if  such  men 
can  but  conceal  their  cormpt  practices,  they  will  dare  anything  whatsoever.  Bat 
the  writer's  want  of  judgment  is  most  flagrantly  manifested  in  his  suggestions  to 
Cflosar  to  restore  liberty  which  had  been  overtiirown.  Can  it  be  supposed  that 
Sallust  was  so  ignorant  of  Csesar's  disposition,  and  of  the  state  of  public  afiairs^ 
as  to  offer  such  advice?  The  prosopopoeia,  too,  of  Borne,  uttering  prayers  and 
supplications,  as  she  appears  on  the  page  of  Cicero,  militates  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  epistles.  When  I  take  all  these  points  into  consideration,  I  am  so  far 
firom  believmg  that  the  epistles  are  Sallust*s,  that  I  cannot  even  suppose  them  to 
be  both  the  work  of  the  same  author.  We  might  rather  imagine  that  two  students 
of  rhetoric,  who  had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  striking  peculiarities  of 
Sallust's  ornate  diction,  and  who  knew  that  Sallust  himself  was  a  friend  of  Ctesary 
and  an  opponent  of  the  aristocratic  party,  had  resolved  on  giving,  in  these  letters, 
an  imitation  of  Sallust's  style  and  manner.  The  similarity  of  the  subjects  of  the 
letters  throughout,  and  of  many  particular  passages,  induces  me  to  believe  that 
two  young  men,  who  were  under  the  same  teacher  of  oratory,  had  engaged  in  a 
contest  to  show  which  of  them  had  made  the  greatest  progress  in  this  peculiar 
study.  This  opinion,  I  think,  might  be  more  fully  supported  by  a  more  minute 
examination  and  comparison  of  particular  passages.**  Gerlach. 

These  observations  of  Gerlach  are  rather  long;  but,  as  they  may  be  regarded 
as  decisively  settling  the  question  respecting  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of 
the  epistles,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  give  them  in  full  Kritzius,  who  is  no 
firiend  to  Gerlach  in  general,  cordially  agrees  with  him  in  opinion  on  this  point, 
and  bestows  the  highest  praise  on  his  remarks: 

"  The  epstles  to  Caesar,**  says  he,  "  on  the  regulation  of  the  state,  I  ctuld  not. 
induce  myself  to  add  to  my  edition,  as  many  incontrovertible  proofs  show  that 
th^  are  the  offspring  of  some  school  of  declamation,  where  it  was  rashly  tried, 
whether  it  were  possible  to  represent  Sallust*s  force  of  mind  merely  by  copying 

SaUust*s  diction I  had  intended  to  support  this  opinion  of  mine 

by  arguments  of  some  length,  but  the  execution  of  my  purpose  is  rendered  un- 
necessary  by  the  diligence  and  industry  of  Gerlach,  who  has  examined  both  of  the 
Cfistles  with  so  much  penetration  and  soundness  of  judgment,  and  shows,  with  so 
much  ability,  that  these  compositions,  attributed  to  the  most  eminent  of  Boman 
historians,  are  certainly  spurious,  that  whoever,  after  considering  his  arguments, 
can  still  believe  them  genuine,  must  be  regarded  as  ready  to  believe  the  grossest 

absurdities  that  can  be  advanced Gerhich,  at  the  same  time, 

acutely  coi^ectures  that  both  are  not  the  production  of  the  same  hand,  and  that 
two  young  men,  in  some  school  of  rhetoric,  may  have  agreed  to  write,  on  the  same 
subject,  a  couple  of  essays  to  show  how  far  each  had  mastered  the  style  and 
matter  of  Sallust.  Than  this  coi^ecture  I  can  conceive  nothmg  more  probable.*^-. 
See  the  Life  of  Sallust  prefixed  to  this  translation. 
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I.  I  AM  aware  how  difELcult  and  Imzardous  an  nndertaJking 
it  is  to  offer  advice  to  a  prince  or  goremor,  or  to  any  per- 
sonage invested  with  supreme  power ;  for  thej  have  abun- 
dance of  counsellors  already  about  them ;  nor  has  any  man 
sufficient  sagacity,  or  sufficient  knowledge  of  futurity,  for 
the  task.  Bad  counsels,  too,  often  succeed  even  better  than 
good ;  since  Eortune  directs  most  affairs  according  to  her  own 
pleasure. 

But  I,  in  my  youth^,  had  a  strong  desire  to  be  employed 
in  affairs  of  government,  and  spent  much  time  and  laooar  in 
the  study  of  them ;  not  merely  with  a  view  to  the  attain- 
ment of  office,  which  many  have  reached  by  dishonourable 
means,  but  with  a  desire  to  understand  the  conduct  of  affairs 
in  peace  and  war,  and  the  strength  of  the  republic  vdth 
regard  to  arms,  men,  and  resources.  After  much  deUbenir 
tion,  therefore,  I  resolved  to  think  less  of  my  character  and 
modesty  than  of  your  honour,  and  to  incur  any  hazard  for 
the  sake  of  advancing  your  glorv.  This  determination  I 
formed,  not  from  any  rasa  impulse?,  or  from  respect  to  your 
fortune,  but  because  I  have  observed  in  your  character  one 
quality  worthy  of  admiration  above  the  rest,  a  greatness  of 
mind  which  is  more  conspicuous  in  adverse  than  in  pros- 
perous circumstances.  But  your  merit  in  this  respect  is 
sufficiently  declared  bjr  others ;  as  men  were  sooner  weary 
of  praising  and  adminng  your  greatness^,  than  you  are  of 
peiTormiDg  what  is  worthy  of  celebration. 

H.  I  am,  indeed,  of  opinion,  that  nothing  so  arduous  can 
be  proposed,  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  you  if  your  mind  be 
applied  to  it.  Nor  have  I  addressed  to  you  my  thoughts  on 
the  state,  with  the  hope  of  hearing  my  prudence  or  ability 
unduly  commended,  but  with  a  wish  to  call  your  attention, 
amidst  the  labours  of  war^,  amidst  battles,  victories,  and  the 

^  L  But  I,  in  my  joath,  ^]  Compare  Cat.,  c.  iiL 

'  Not  from  any  rash  impulse]  Nbn  Umen*  DoubtleBa  not ;  for  the  preeedixig 
sentence  says  that  the  resolution  was  formed  by  him  muUa  cum  anmo  agUcuUi, 
''after  mudi  deliberation." 

*  Tour  greatness]  Mim^enticm  tuam.  Cortius  proposes  moffnificentiam, 
which  the  sense  seems  to  require. 

*  II.  liabours  of  war]  Laboret  mUUim,    Those  who  have  imagined  this  epistle 
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cares  of  command,  to  the  concerns  of  the  city.  Eor  if  you 
hare  no  other  aim  than  to  take  revenge  on  your  enemies  for 
their  attacks^,  and  to  retain  the  £a.yours  of  the  people^ 
against  an  adverse  consul^,  you  are  far  from  meditating  what 
is  worthy  of  your  ability.  But  if  that  spirit  still  remains  in 
you^  which,  from  the  first,  disconcerted  the  faction  of  the 
nobility^,  and  raised  ike  Soman  people  from  oppressive 
slavery  to  the  full  enioyment  of  liberty;  which,  in  your 
prsBtorship,  baffled,  without  anns^,  the  army  of  your  adver- 

to  be  genuine,  consider  it  to  have  been  written  A.U.C.  704,  whenMarcellnfi  and 
Lentolns  were  consnls,  and  when  Giesar  was  with  the  aimj  in  GanL 

1  To  take  revenge  on  yoor  enemies  for  their  attacks]  UH  te  ab  wumcorum 
impttn  vmdices.  *'  Vindioare  <e  ab  aiUquOy  signifies  to  avenge  himself  upon  anj 
one."  Gordon.  Not  always.  Bat  there  are  esounples  of  this  signification.  See 
Sen.  Benef.,  vL,  5.  Vmdicatm  ab  mjuriU  magigtratuum  provimcia,  YelL  Pat., 
ii.,  126. 

'  Favours  of  the  people]  Beneficia  poptiU.  "  Alluding  to  prolonged  conunand 
of  tiie  army,  and  the  privilege  of  being  a  candidate  for  the  consnlship  in  his 
ateenoe.*'  Bumouf. 

<  An  adverse  consnl]  Advenmn  coMtdan,  *' He  means  Lentolns.  See  Can., 
B.  C,  i.,  1,  2."  Cortiua.    Most  other  commentators  agree  with  him. 

*  Which,  from  the  first,  disconcerted  the  faction  of  the  nobility]  Qui  jam  a 
principio  nobilitaiU  factionem  distarbamL  '*  This  may  refer  to  what  Suetonius 
says  in  his  Liie  of  Casar,  c.  v. :  '  After  he  was  made  a  military  tribune,  .... 
he  vigorously  supported  the  advocates  for  restoring  the  tribunitial  authority, 
whSfih  had  been  very  much  reduced  by  Sylla;'  and  c.  zL:  *  He  engaged  a  part  of 
the  tribunes,  in  a  design  to  procure  for  him  the  province  of  Egypt  by  a  vote  of  the 
I^ople,  ....  but  he  could  not  carry  his  point,  from  the  opposition  made  by  the 
nobili^.  In  order,  therefore,  to  lessen  tiieir  authority  by  all  the  means  in  his 
power,  he  again  set  up  the  trophies  erected  in  honour  of  Caius  Marius,  on  account 
of  his  conquest  of  Jugurtha,  and  of  the  Gimbri  and  Teutones,  which  had  formerly 
ben  demi^faed  by  Sylla.' "  Bumorf, 

^  Baffled,  without  arms,  ^.]  I»  pnaturd  armU  mmioorwn  wermU  disjecit, 
Bumouf  refers  to  Suetonius,  J.  Csosar,  c.  zvi. :  "  He  likewise  stood  very  resolutely 
by  GsBeilius  Metelhis,  tribune  of  the  commons,  m  his  preferring  some  very  sedi- 
tious bill  to  the  people,  in  spite  of  all  opposition  from  his  colleagues,  till  they  were 
bo4h  by  a  vote  of  the  honae  displaced.  He  ventured,  notwithstanding,  to  continue 
in  his  office  of  administering  justice;  but  finding  some  prepared  to  hinder  him  by 
force  of  arms,  he  dismissed  his  officers,  threw  off  his  gown,  and  got  privately 
home,  with  a  resolution  to  be  quiet,  since  the  times  ran  so  strong  against  him. 
He  likewise  pacified  the  mob,  that  in  two  days  after  gathered  about  him,  and  in  a 
riotoos  manner  offered  him  their  assistance  for  the  vindication  of  his  honour. 
Whiih  happening  contrary  to  expeetation,  the  senate,  who  had  met  in  all  haste 
upon  occasion  of  this  tumult,  gave  him  tiidr  thanks  by  some  of  the  leading  mem> 
ben  of  tiie  house,  sent  for  him,  and  after  they  luid  hig^  oonmiended  his 
behavionr,  caxioelled  thor  finmer  vote,  and  reetored  him  to  his  place."  Clarke's 
Tnuulatioa. 
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saries ;  and  which  has  achieved  such  eminent  and  illustrioTis 
actions,  both  at  home  and  in  the  field,  that  not  even  your 
detractors  complain  of  anything  but  your  greatness,  accept 
the  suggestions  which  I  offer  to  you  concerning  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state,  and  which  you  will  find,  I  trusty  either 
consonant  with  propriety,  or  not  greatly  at  variance  with  it. 
m.  Since  Pompey,  either  from  deficiency  of  jud^ent,  or 
from  perversely  preferring  what  was  to  his  own  injury*,  has 
committed  sucn  an  error  as  to  put  arms  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies^,  it  must  be  your  p^  to  settle  the  state  in  those 
particulars*  in  which  he  has  disordered  it.    Pirst  of  all,  he 
gave  to  a  few  senators  unlimited  authority  with  regard  to 
the  revenues,  disbursements,  and  judicial  proceedings,  but 
left  the  Eoman  commonalty,  who  had  the  supreme  power 
before,  in  a  state  of  slavery  under  laws  which  were  not  even 
equal  for  all.     Though  the  judicial  power  has  been  appointed 
to  the  three  orders^,  as  before,  yet  the  same  faction  still 
governs,  giving  and  taking  away  as  they  please ;  oppressing 
the  innocent,  and  raising  their  partisans  to  honour ;  while 
no  wickedness,  no  dishonesty  or  disgrace,  is  a  bar  to  the 
attainment  of  office ;  whatever  appears  desirable,  they  seize 
and  render  their  own,  and  make  their  will  and  pleasure  their 
law,  as  arbitrarily  as  victors  in  a  conquered  city.     I  should 
be,  comparatively,  but  little  concerned,  if  the  superiority 
which  they  exercise,  according  to  their  custom,  for  the  en- 
slaving of  others^,  had  been  obtained  by  their  own  merit ; 
but  they  are  the  basest  of  mankind,  whose  magnanimity 

» I  trust]  Prqfectd. 

2  III.  Preferring  what  was  to  his  own  injury]  Quia  nihU  maluU  quam  quod 
sQd  obesset,  Sibi  is  the  reading  of  Cortins ;  Havercamp's,  and  several  other 
editions,  have  tibif  which,  indeed,  seems  to  suit  hotter  with  the  animi  praviieUe 
which  precedes.  The  sense  will  then  be,  "  that  Pompey  acted  either  from  want  of 
judgment,  or  from  a  desire  to  oppose  Csesar.'*  Cortius's  note  on  eibi  obetset  is, 
'^  The  writer  refers  to  that  obstinacy  of  Pompey,  with  which  he  rejected  all  terms 
of  peace  and  concord,  when  Gsssar  was  inclined  to  settle  matters  amicably." 

s  To  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies]  Ut  hostibus  tela  in  masius  jaceret. 
"  Compelling  his  enemies  to  take  up  arms.**  CorHiu,  But  the  eiqaression  may 
be  figurative. 

*  In  those  particulars,  ^.]  Quibtu  iUe  rebut  rempvbUcam  canturbavit,  eitdeni 
Hbi  rettituendum  ut.  "  Les  points  de  droit  public  qu'il  a  renvers^s,  sont  cenx 
que  V0U8  avez  d'abord  &  redresser."  De  Brostee. 

^  To  the  three  orders]  Tribua  ordirUbus.  By  a  law  of  L.  Aurelius  Cotta, 
A.U.C.  G84,  the  right  of  being  judioes  was  given  to  the  senators,  equites,  and 
iribum  orariL 

•  Of  others]  A  Ueriue,    The  singular  for  the  plural. 
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and  yirfeue  lie  wholly  in  their  tongue,  and  who  abuse  with 
insolence  an  ascendency  conceded  to  them  only  by  chance 
and  the  supineness  of  others.  Por  what  sedition,  or  civil 
dissension,  has  ever  ruined  so  many  iUustrious  families? 
Or  whose  violence,  even  in  the  moment  of  victory,  has  ever 
been  so  headstrong  and  immoderate  ? 

IV.  SyDa,  to  whom  the  utmost  licence  was  granted  by  the 
law  of  war,  and  who  was  conscious  that  his  party  would  be 
strengthened  by  cutting  off  his  enemies,  yet,  after  putting  to 
death  a  few,  sought  to  secure  the  rest  rather  by  kindness 
than  by  terror.  But,  at  the  present  period,  not  only  Cato, 
Lucius  Domitius^,  and  others  of  that  party,  but  forty  sena- 
tors, and  many  young  men  of  excellent  promise,  have  been 
shnightered  lite  victims  for  sacrifice ;  and  yet  this  merciless 
band  o£  men,  after  shedding  the  blood  of  so  many  miserable 
citizens,  could  not  by  any  means  feel  satisfied ;  neither  father- 
less children,  nor  aged  parents,  neither  the  groans  of  men, 
nor  the  wailings  of  women,  could  affect  their  unrelenting 
hearts ;  but  they  proceeded  daily  with  increased  bitterness, 
both  in  their  deeds  and  their  words,  degrading  some  from 
their  rank,  and  expelling  others  from  their  country.  Need 
I  make  any  allusion  to  yourself,  whose  humiliation  these 
basest  of  men  would  purchase  even  with  their  lives  ?  Their 
own  power,  indeed,  though  it  fall  into  their  hands  unex- 
pectedly, produces  them  less  pleasure  than  your  elevation 
causes  pain ;  and  they  would  rather  bring  liberty  into  danger 
by  your  downfal,  than  see  the  Eoman  empire  raised  by  your 
efforts  to  the  highest  pitch  of  greatness.  It  is  the  more 
incumbent  on  you,  therefore,  to  consider,  again  and  again, 
how  you  may  establish  and  secure  the  state.    For  myself, 

1  IV.  Not  onlj  Cato,  Lucius  Domitios,  ^c]  At  herde  nunc  cum  CatonCj 
L.  Domitio,  cceterisque  ejutdem  factionis,  quadraginta  senatores — mactoH  sunt. 
I  have  given  the  exact  sense  of  the  passage  as  it  stands  in  Cortins  and  Burnonf. 
Bat  the  text  cannot  he  correct,  unless  we  suppose  that  some  other  Cato  and 
Domitios  are  meant  than  those  mentioned  in  c.  ix. ;  for  the  writer  would  hardly 
hare  forgotten  himself  so  far  as  to  speak  of  the  same  men  as  hoth  dead  and  alive 
within  so  short  a  space;  though  Gerlach  thinks  even  this  possible;  see  his 
remarks  prefixed.  De  Brosses  tacitly  transhites  the  passage  as  if  it  were  nunc  a 
Colons,  4c. :  "  Acg'ourd^hui  un  Caton,  un  Domitios,  et  les  autres  de  cette  faction, 
ont  fait  massacrer  comme  des  victimes  quarante  s^nateurs,"  ^. ;  and  Cooke 
and  Bowe  render  the  passage  in  a  similar  way.  The  Abb^  Thyvon  proposes  to 
read  Carhone,  a  name  joined  with  that  of  Domitios  in  the  second  Epistle ;  and  he 
may  be  right ;  bat  to  correct  compoeitions  of  no  authority  ia  only  waste  of  time. 
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I  flliall  not  hesitate  to  expiree  what  arifles  in  my  mind;  but 
it  will  be  for  your  judgment  to  decide  how  far  my  Bogges- 
tions  are  conedstent  with  reason  and  worthy  of  adoption. 

y.  I  regard  the  state  as  divided,  acoordmg  to  the  noticm 
that  I  have  received  of  it  j&om  our  ancestors,  into  two  parts, 
the  patricians  and  the  plebeians^.  The  supreme  aul£ori1y 
was  originally  in  the  hands  of  the  patricians,  but  the  ple- 
beians had  always  by  far  the  greater  power.  On  several 
occasions,  in  consequence,  a  secession  took  place;  and  1^ 
power  of  the  nobility  was  from  time  to  time  diminished,  and 
the  privileges  of  the  people  augmented.  But  the  libeity  of 
the  commons  chiefly  lay  in  this,  that  no  man's  power  was 
above  that  of  the  laws ;  the  nobleman  outshone  the  plebeian, 
not  in  wealth  or  ostentatiousness,  but  in  high  character  and 
honourable  deeds ;  the  meanest  citizen,  whether  engaged  in 
agriculture  or  war,  wanted  nothing  that  was  proper  for  his 
condition,  nor  was  wanting  to  himself  or  to  his  country. 
But  when  the  people  were  gradually  deprived  of  their  lands', 
and  idleness  and  want  left  them  without  settled  habitations, 
they  began  to  covet  other  men's  property,  and  to  regard 
theur  liberty,  and  the  interests  of  their  country,  as  objects 
for  sale.  That  people,  accordingly,  which  had  been  as  a 
sovereign,  and  had  governed  all  nations,  became  gradually 
degenerate ;  and,  instead  of  maintaining  their  common  domi- 
nion, brought  on  themselves  individual  servitude.  Such  a 
multitude,  therefore,  not  only  infected  with  vicious  principles, 
but  distracted  by  different  pursuits  and  modes  of  life,  and 
without  any  true  principle  of  cohesion,  appears  to  me  by  no 
means  fit  to  have  the  government  of  the  state.  But,  if  a 
number  of  new  citizens  be  added  to  the  old,  I  should  have 
great  hope  that  they  would  all  be  roused  to  a  sense  of  liberty ; 
for  the  new  will  be  anxious  to  preserve  their  jfreedom,  and 
the  old  to  shake  off  their  slavery.  These  new  citizens, 
united  with  some  of  the  old  ones,  you  should,  I  think,  settle 
in  colonies ;  by  which  means  the  army  will  be  better  sup- 
plied', and  the  lower  order  of  people,  being  engaged  in  useful 

1  V.  The  patricitns  and  the  plebeians]  Pcdrea,  ei  plebem.    By  ptOrea  he  does 
not  mean  merely  the  senate^  but  all  the  nobility, 
s  D^Ted  of  their  lands]  See  Jng.,  c.  zll,  and  the  6th  Fragment 
*  Anny— better  supplied]  Ret  milUaru  opuknHor  eriL    Somewhat  ohseiure. 
''  U  the  body  of  dtitens  ivere  faiereased,  and  colonists  taken  from  the  proieturiiy 
levies  of  troops  woold  be  made  from  a  larger  nnmber.**  Bmrnrnf, 
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occapatioBS,  will  no  longer  think  of  raising  public  disturb- 
anees. 

YI.  I  am  not  ignorant  or  nnaware  bow  great  a  fiuy  and 
storm,  if  sach  a  scbeme  be  adopted,  will  arise  on  the  part  of 
tbe  nobility,  who  will  cry  out,  with  indignation,  tlmt  the 
foundation  of  the  constitution  is  undermined ;  that  the  yoke 
of  slavery^  is  imposed  on  the  old  citizens ;  and  that,  if  so  yast  a 
number  be  added  by  the  appointment  of  an  indiyidual,  there- 
public  will  be  conyerted  from  a  free  state  into  a  monarchy.  My 
own  opinion,  upon  any  such  matter,  is  this :  that  though  he  is 
guilty  of  a  crime  who  seeks  popularity  at  the  expense  of  the 
commonwealth,  yet  that  when  a  oenefit  to  the  public  is  also  an 
adyantage  to  the  indiyidual  conferring  it,  to  hesitate  to  bestow 
it  is  to  incur  the  charge  of  irresolution  aud  pusillanimity. 
Marcus  Liyius  Drusus^,  when  he  was  tribune  of  the  people, 
made  it  his  aim  to  support,  with  his  utmost  efforts,  the 
interests  of  the  nobility ;  nor  did  he  intend,  at  the  first,  to 
carry  any  measures  but  such  as  they  should  sanction.  But 
a  faction,  to  whom  treachery  and  dishonesty  were  dearer  thui 
honour,  perceiying  that  a  yast  obligation^  was  to  be  conferred 
by  one  man  upon  many,  and  each  knowing  himself  to  be  un- 
principled and  feithless,  judged  the  character  of  Drusus  by 
their  own,  and,  suspecting  that  he  might  make  himself  sove- 
reign by  the  favours  he  meant  to  bestow,  formed  a  league 
against  him,  and  oyerthrew  both  their  own  schemes  and  ms*. 

»  VI.  Yoke  of  slavery]  ServUutem,  "  They  will  think  that  to  adopt  so  many 
new-  citizens  will  be  to  oppress  the  old."  Bumot^. 

2  Marcns  Livins  Drosos]  "  Marcos  Livius  Drusus  was  a  man  of  noble  tnrtii,  of 
great  eloquence,  and  of  unblemished  character,  but  was  distinguished,  in  all  his 
undertakings,  more  by  ability  than  sucoess.  In  his  tribunate,  he  wished  to  restore 
to  the  senate  its  former  honours,  and  to  transfer  the  judicial  power  from  the 
knights  to  the  senators,  but  found  the  senate  adverse  to  him  in  those  very  mat- 
ters which  he  projected  for  its  benefit,  not  understanding  that  what  be  proposed, 
at  the  same  time,  for  the  advantage  of  the  plebeians,  was  proposed  only  for  tile 
sake  of  inducing  them,  on  receiving  small  gratifications,  to  concede  greater  to 
others.  Being  thus  unsuccessful,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  extension  of  the 
civic  franchise  to  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy.  But  in  the  tiotirse  of  his 
proceedings,  as  he  was  returning  from  the  forum,  surrounded' by  that  strange  and 
innumerable  multitude  which  always  attended  him,  he  was  stabbed  with  a  knife 
in  the  hidl  of  his  own  house,  and  diedina  few  hoors.*^  VelL  Pat,  iL,  18.  See  also 
Flor.,  iii.,  17. 

3  A  vast  obligation]  Maaamum  ben^ieium.    The  civic  franehise. 

*  Both  their  own  sehemes  and  his]  Stn  et  t^iftM  oontUia^  This  is  ihe  reading  of 
82 
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Erom  this  example,  general,  you  will  see  that  you  must 
secure  for  yourself,  with  greater  care  than  Drusus,  many 
faithful  friends^  and  supporters.  VII.  To  repel  an  open 
enemy,  is,  to  a  man  of  courage,  a  task  of  no  great  difficulty ; 
to  work  secret  mischief,  or  to  guard  against  it,  enters  not 
into  the  character  of  a  man  of  honour. 

Since,  when  you  have  introduced  these  additional  citizens, 
the  commons  ^nll  be  re-established,  you  must  then  make  it 
your  chief  concern  that  good  morals  may  be  cultivated,  and 
that  concord  may  be  secured  between  the  old  citizens  and  the 
new.  But  the  greatest  service  that  you  can  confer  on  your 
country,  your  fellow-citizens,  yourself,  your  posterity,  and, 
indeed,  on  the  whole  human  race,  will  be  to  extirpate,  or  at 
least  to  diminish  as  far  as  circumstances  wiU  permit,  the 
excessive  love  of  money ;  otherwise  neither  pubfic  nor  pri- 
vate affigiirs,  neither  matters  of  ..peace  nor  of  war,  can  be 
properly  conducted;  for  when  the  passion  for  wealth  has 
become  prevalent,  neither  morals  nor  talents  are  proof 
against  it,  but  every  mind,  sooner  or  later,  yields  to  its  influ- 
ence. I  have  often  heard  of  kings,  and  states,  and  nations, 
who  have  lost,  in  the  height  of  opulence,  vast  power  which 
they  had  gained  in  days  of  poverty  and  virtue.  Nor  is  this 
a,t  all  a  matter  of  wonder ;  for  when  a  man  of  worth  sees 
•another,  who  is  far  his  inferior,  more  distinguished  and 
•caressed  on  account  of  his  wealth,  he  is  at  first  indignant, 
^nd  greatly  perplexed  in  his  thoughts ;  but  when  he  finds 
that  pomp,  oay  after  day,  gains  fresh  triumphs  over  true 
honour,  and  riches  over  merit,  his  mind  at  length  revolts 
from  virtue  to  pleasure.  Virtuous  exertion  is  fostered  by 
the  honour  attendant  on  it ;  but  if  the  honour  be  withheld, 
the  struggles  of  virtue  become  but  unpleasing  and  unsatis- 
factory. Wherever  wealth  is  held  in  esteem,  all  praiseworthy 
'qualities,  as  integrity,  probity,  moderation,  and  temperance, 
rare  despised.    For  to  honest  eminence  there  is  but  one  path, 

Cortias  and  Bomonf.  Havercamp  and  others  have  ma  ipskuj  which,  though  in- 
defensible Latin  for  e^W  ijmns,  makes  better  sense ;  for  what  schemes  of  the 
mobility  are  meant,  or  why  any  aliosion  is  made  to  them,  is  not  apparent. 

1  With  greater  care— many  fiuthfnl  friends,  ^c]  Afajorecurd^fideque  amid  ei 
muUa  prcBsidia  paranda  sunt.  "  Fide  is  vox  nihUi;  for  what  is  majore  Jtde 
quarertf  Bat. the  writer  seems^to  have  referred  cura  to  qwxrtre^  taaijide  to 
aoiao,  as  if  exhorting  CsBsar  to  seek  amicoi  majorefde/*  Cortius* 
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and  that  a  difficult  one ;  but  wealth  every  man  pursues  in 
his  own  way,  and  it  is  acquired  as  successfully  by  disrepu- 
table as  by  honourable  means.  Let  it  be  your  first  care, 
therefore,  to  diminish  the  influence  of  money ;  let  no  one 
be  thought  more  or  less  qualified,  on  account  of  his  wealth, 
to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  lives  or  characters  of  hia 
fellow-citizens ;  nor  let  any  one  be  chosen  praetor  or  consul 
from  regard  to  fortune,  but  to  merit.  In  the  choice  of 
magistrates,  however,  let  the  judgment  of  the  people  be 
uncontrolled.  As  to  judges^,  to  have  them  elected  by  a  few, 
is  to  establish  a  despotism;  to  make  their  appomtment 
dependent  on  money,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  nation.  I  would 
therefore  consider  aU  of  the  first  class^  qualified  for  the 
judicature,  but  would  have  the  number  of  judges  greater 
than  it  is  at  present.  Neither  the  Ehodians,  nor  any  other 
people,  where  rich  and  poor,  as  the  lot  fell  to  each,  decided 
indiscriminately  on  the  greatest  and  smallest  matters,  were 
ever  dissatisfied  with  their  tribunals.  But  as  to  the  election 
of  magistrates,  I  am  very  well  content  with  the  law  which 
Caius  Gracchus  proposed  in  his  tribuneship,  that  out  of  the 
five  classes  promiscuously,  the  centuries  should  be  taken  by 
lot  to  give  their  votes.  Thus  all  being  made  equal  in  poli- 
tical influence,  whatever  be  their  wealth^,  their  care  will  be 
to  surpass  one  another  in  real  merit. 

VIII.  These  are  the   great  remedies  which  I  propose 

1  As  to  judges,  ^c]  Judices,  The  judicea  of  the  Romans  rather  resembled 
our  jurymen  than  judges.  "  The  number  of  itie  judices  was  different  at  different 
times.  By  the  law  of  Gracchus,  300 ;  of  ServiUus,  460 ;  of  Drusus,  600 ;  of 
Plautius,  525;  of  Sylla  and  Cotta,  300,  as  it  is  thought  from  Gic  Fam.,  viii.,  8; 
of  Pompey,  360,  Paterc,  il,  76.  Under  the  emperor,  the  number  of  jwiices  was 
greatly  increased.  Plin.,  zzxiii.,  1."  Adam's  Bom.  Ant,  p.  236.  These  were  the 
numbers  out  of  which  the  Judices  for  any  trial  might  be  chosen.  "  The  Lex 
SeroHia  enacted  that  the  judices  should  not  be  under  thirty,  nor  aboye  sixty, 
years  of  age ;  that  the  accuser  and  accused  should  severally  propose  one  hundred 
judices,  and  that  each  might  reject  fifty  from  the  list  of  the  other;  so  that  one 
hundred  would  remain  for  the  trial"  Dr.  Smithes  Diet.,  Art.  Judex. 

'  The  first  class]  See  Jug.,  o.  IxxxvL 

»  Made  equal  in  political  influence,  whatever  be  their  wealth]  CoiBquaii  digni- 
tate,  pecunid.  "  The  conjunctions  bemg  omitted,  according  to  the  practice  of 
Sallust.  Yet  cocsquaH,  non  pecunid,  sed  dignitaie  would  be  better.  Perhaps  the 
writer  himself  omitted  sed,  and  this  omission  might  have  afterwards  led  to  that 
of  wm.^  Cortius.    This  conjecture  is  not  very  probable. 
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against  the  influence  of  monej.  For  ereiything  is  praised 
and  coveted  according  to  the  advantages  attendant  on  it. 
Vice  is  instigated  to  action  by  the  prospect  of  gain ;  and, 
when  this  inducement  is  removed^  no  man  on  earth  is  gra- 
tuitously wicked.  Avance,  indeed,  is  ravenous  and  insa- 
tiable as  a  beast  of  prey ;  wherever  it  spreads  its  influBnee, 
it  devastates  alike  tne  ciiy  and  the  country,  the  temple  and 
the  dwelling-house,  and  tramples  on  all  obligations  numan 
and  divine;  neither  armies  nor  fortifications  can  resist  its 
perradins  influence ;  it  despoils  men  of  character  and  repu- 
tation, of  children,  country,  and  parents.  Yet,  if  the  honour 
paid  to  wealth  be  diminished,  the  vast  influence  even  of 
avarice  might  be  subdued  by  the  encouragement  of  virtuous 
habits.  But  though  all,  whether  good  or  bad,  will  acknow- 
ledge that  such  is  likely  to  be  the  case,  you  will  yet  have  to 
encounter  violent  opposition  from  the  factious  spirit  of  the 
nobility.  If  you  but  counteract  their  intrigues,  however,  all 
that  remains  will  be  accomplished  with  ease.  The  nobility, 
it  is  certain,  if  they  could  maintain  their  ascendancy  by 
honourable  means,  would  rather  emulate  the  virtuous  than 
envy  them ;  but  as  sloth,  indolence,  dullness,  and  stupidity, 
have  taken  possession  of  them,  they  have  recourse  to  dander 
and  detraction,  regarding  the  fame  of  another  as  infamy  to 
themselves. 

IX.  But  why  should  I  say  more  of  their  characters,  as  if 
they  were  unknown  to  you  ?  What  energy,  or  intellectual 
power,  Marcus  Bibulus^  possesses,  has  been  shown  in  his 
consulship ;  a  man  slow  in  speech,  and,  however  deceitful  at 
heart,  still  more  corrupt.  What  would  he  venture  to  do, 
whose  consulship,  the  highest  of  offices,  was  a  supreme  dis- 
honour ?  Is  there  much  power  in  Lucius  Domitius*,  whose 
every  member  is  infected  with  turpitude  and  vice,  whose 
tongue  is  boastful,  whose  hands  are  stained  with  blood, 
whose  feet  are  those  of  a  coward ;  while  the  ^arts  of  him 
which  cannot  decently  be  named,  are  indecency  itself.     One 

^  IX  Marcos  Bibnlofl]  ''M.  Calpnrnias  Bibolus  was  oonsul  with  Julius 
CflBsar,  A.U.O.  695."  Bumonf. 

2  Lucius  Domitius]  "  L.  Donutius  Ahenobarbus  was  oodsuI  a.u.c.  700.  He 
was  opposed  to  Caesar  in  the  civil  war,  and  died  on  the  field  of  Phanalia." 
Bwmouf, 
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of  the  parW  indeed,  Marcus  Cato^,  I  do  not  despise,  as  he 
has  talent  ror  artifice,  eloquence,  and  prudent  management ; 
qualities  which  are  attained  in  the  school  of  the  G^reeks ; 
but  among  the  Greeks  are  not  to  be  found  fordtude,  vigi- 
lance, or  industry ;  and  since,  through  their  want  of  spirit, 
tibey  have  lost  their  liberty  at  home,  is  it  possible  to  imagine 
&at  an  empire  can  be  sustained  by  their  precepts  P  The 
rest  are  the  dullest  of  the  noblLity,  who,  like  statues,  add 
nothing  to  their  party  but  their  names.  Such  persons  as 
LiibeiuB  Fosthumius  and  Marcus  Eavonius^  seem  to  me  like 
additional  lading  in  a  large  vessel,  beyond  its  ordinary 
freight ;  lading  which,  if  the  crew  arrive  safe,  may  be  turned 
to  account,  but  which  if  a  storm  arises,  is  the  first  thing  to 
be  thrown  overboard,  as  being  of  the  least  value. 

X.  Having  now  said  sufficient,  as  I  think,  concerning  the 
restoration  and  improvement  of  the  commons,  I  shall  next 
suggest  to  you  what  is  to  be  done  in  relation  to  the  senate. 

Ever  since  I  came  to  maturity  of  years  and  understand- 
ing, I  have  exercised  myself  but  little  with  arms  and  horses, 
but  have  applied  mj  nund  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge ; 
that  part  of  me  which  was  naturally  the  stronger,  I  culti- 
vated with  the  greater  diligence.  And  by  much  reading 
and  attention  during  the  course  of  my  life,  I  have  learned 
that  every  Idngdom,  state,  and  nation,  has  maintained  a 
prosperous  government  as  long  as  wise  counsels  prevailed 
in  it ;  but  that  when  interest,  timidity,  or  pleasure,  vitiated 
its  measures,  its  power  was  soon  diminished,  its  authority 
lost,  and  the  yoke  of  slavery  at  last  imposed  upon  it.  I 
have  also  seen  good  reason  to  believe,  that  whoever  has  a 
higher  station,  and  more  exalted  honour  in  a  state,  than 
those  around  him,  feels  more  interest  in  its  welfare.    Others, 

1  Oato]  Tbese  stxietnres  on  Cato  can  hardly  have  proceeded  ftmn  theaame 
haad.  that  wrote  his  character  in  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.  *'  But  Sallnst,"  says 
Bumonf,  "  wrote  that  character  of  Cato  after  his  death,  and  therefore  with 
greater  indnlgence." 

'  Lucias  Posthnmios  and  Marcns  Favonios]  "  Who  L.  Posthnmins  was  b 
unMttain.  M.  Favonins  was  a  man  of  upright  character,  and  not  without  pru- 
danoe  or  fortitude ;  he  was  a  great  admirer  and  imitator  of  Cato,  whose  dress  he 
avrn  cofaed.  ...  He  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Philip]^  and  soon 
aftamards  put  to  death.   Plut.  in  Brut,  et  Pomp.,  Dion,  zsoix.,  xL,  zlvii." 
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by  upholding  tlie  goyemment,  preserve  only  their  liberty ; 
but  he  who  by  merit  has  gained  wealth,  respect,  or  honour, 
finds  himself,  if  the  state  show  the  least  symptoms  of  de- 
cline, disquieted  with  numberless  cares  and  anxieties;  he 
thinks  of  defending  his  rank,  his  liberty,  or  his  property;  he 
becomes  vigilant  and  active^;  and  the  higher  he  rose  in 
prosperity,  the  greater  is  his  trouble  and  anxiety  at  the 
prospect  of  adversity. 

Since,  then,  the  commonalty  are  subservient  to  the  senate, 
as  the  body  to  the  mind,  and  act  according  to  its  directions, 
the  senators  should  be  distinguished  for  their  wisdom;  in 
the  people  much  understanding  may  not  be  requisite.  With 
this  conviction,  our  ancestors,  even  when  they  suffered  from 
the  most  disastrous  wars,  and  had  lost  horses,  troops,  and 
money,  never  ceased  to  maintain  the  contest  for  empire; 
neither  t£e  exhaustion  of  the  treasury,  the  successes  of  the 
enemy,  nor  the  frowns  of  fortune,  could  subdue  their  firm 
resolution  to  preserve  to  their  last  breath  what  their  valour 
had  acquired;  and  their  ultimate  successes  were  secured 
rather  by  able  counsels  than  by  fortunate  battles.  In  their 
days,  indeed,  the  republic  was  imited ;  all  consulted  for  its 
interests ;  combinations  were  formed  only  against  enemies ; 
and  every  individual  exerted  himself,  both  in  body  and  mind, 
not  for  his  own  aggrandisement,  but  for  the  welfare  of  his 
country.  But  in  these  times,  on  the  contrary,  a  few  nobles, 
whose  minds  timidity  and  indolence  have  possessed,  unac- 
quainted with  toil,  with  an  enemy,  or  with  any  kind  of 
warfare,  but  leagued  in  a  party  at  home,  arrogantly  usurp 
authority  over  the  world ;  while  the  senate,  by  whose  coun- 
sels the  state,  when  in  difficulty,  was  formerly  supported, 
is  overawed,  and  fluctuates  hither  and  thither  at  Kie  plea- 
sure of  others,  decreeing  sometimes  one  thing  and  some- 
times another,  and  deciding  what  is  good  or  evil  for  the 
public,  according  to  the  animosity  or  presumption  of  those 
who  rule  the  hour. 

XI.  But  if  all  had  equal  libertjr  of  action,  or  if  their  votes 
could  be  given  with  greater  privacy,  the  public  interest 
would  have  greater  weight,  and  the  influence  of  the  nobility 
would  be  diminished.  Since  to  make  the  voices  of  all  equal, 
however,  would  be  difficult  (for  to  the  nobility  the  merits 
1  X.  He  becomes  vi^^Iant  and  active]  Otnnibus  hcis  ade$t;/€SimaL 
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of  their  ancestors  have  left  glory,  rank,  and  patronage, 
while  most  of  the  other  senators  have  but  reeentfy  attained 
their  dignity^),  it  will  be  proper  to  set  the  opinions  of  all 
free  from  the  influence  of  fear;  and  thus  each,  voting 
secretly,  will  act  on  his  own  judgment  rather  than  be 
swayed  by  the  authority  of  another.  Freedom  of  action  is 
desirable  alike  to  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  bold  and  the 
timid ;  but  too  many  relinquish  it  from  want  of  spirit,  and, 
while  a  contest  is  still  doubtful,  foolishly  submit  to  a  de- 
cision of  it  against  themselves,  as  if  they  were  already 
worsted. 

There  are  two  expedients,  then,  by  which  I  think  that  the 
power  of  the  senate  may  be  increased ;  if  it  be  augmented  in 
numbers,  and  if  the  senators  vote  with  tablets^.  The  tablet 
will  be  as  a  screen,  under  which  each  may  take  courage  to 
vote  with  greater  freedom ;  and  in  additional  numbers  there 
vnll  be  additional  security  and  advantage  to  the  state.  For 
on  most  occasions,  in  the  present  day,  some  of  the  senators 
who  are  engaged  in  the  public  courts,  and  others  who  are 
occupied  with  their  private  affairs  or  those  of  their  friends, 
do  not  give  their  attendance  at  the  councils  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  many,  indeed,  are  kept  away  not  more  by  business 
than  by  tyramncal  influence.  Thus  a  faction  of  the  nobles, 
with  a  few  senators  who  support  them,  approve,  condemn, 
and  decree  whatever  they  please,  and  act  as  caprice  dictates. 
But  when  the  number  of  the  senators  shall  be  increased, 
and  the  votes  given  by  tablet,  the  ruling  partjr  will  be  com- 
pelled to  abate  their  haughtiness,  and  to  crmge  to  those 
over  whom  they  have  mercHessly  domineered. 

XII.  Perhaps,  general,  on  perusing  this  letter,  you  will 

^  XI.  Most— have  but  recentlj  attained  their  dignity]  Cetera  nrnltUttdo, 
pkraqua  vnskitia  sit,  **  Haying  spoken  of  the  patricians,  and  other  nobles,  he 
calls  tiie  rest  of  the  mnltitnde  intUUiaj  inserted  or  engrafted."  Cortius, 

2  Vote  with  tablets]  Per  tdbeUam,  Or,  m  modern  phrase,  by  baUot.  This 
mode  of  Toting  was  adopted  hj  the  Bomans  in  the  comitia  and  courts  of  justice 
In  the  comitia,  when  a  law  was  to  be  passed  or  rejected,  each  citizen  was  provided 
with  two  tdbdlcB,  one  inscribed  with  the  letters  V.  B.,  UH  rogas,  "  I  vote  as  you 
desire  j"  the  other  with  A.,  AnHquOf  "  I  vote  for  the  former  state  of  things."  In 
the  courts  of  justice,  etLch  judex  had  three  tabdloBy  one  marked  with  A.,  Ahsohfo, 
•*I  acquit;"  another  with  C,  Condemno,  "I  condemn;"  and  the  third  with 
N.  L.,  Non  liquet,  "  The  matter  is  not  clear  to  me."  These  tablets  were  dropped 
into  a  cista,  or  baUot-boz. 
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wish  to  know  of  what  number  I  would  have  the  senate  consist, 
and  how  the  senators  may  be  appointed  to  their  numeronatsnd 
T»ried  duties ;  and  since  I  would  Gommit  the  judicial  authority 
to  the  first  class  of  citizens^,  what  distribution  should  be 
made,  and  whafc  number  of  judges  should  be  appointed  to 
each  particidar  kind  of  cause.  All  these  particulars  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  give  in  detail;  but  I  thought  it  pn^^ 
first  to  settle  the  general  plan,  and  to  endearour  to  confince 
you  of  its  reasonableness ;  if  you  resolve  to  act  on  my  sug- 
gestions, mmor  points  will  be  easily  arranged.  I  would  wish 
my  scheme  to  be  one  of  prudence  and  utility ;  for,  wheretver 
success  shall  attend  you,  reputation  will  thence  accrue  to 
me.  But  the  chief  desire  which  actuates  me  is,  that  tiie 
state,  whatever  plan  be  adopted,  may  as  soon  as  possible  be 
benefited.  The  liberty  of  my  country  I  value  far  mcere 
highly  than  my  own  fame ;  and  I  entreat  and  implore,  that 
you,  our  most  illustrious  commander,  after  having  subdued 
the  people  of  Ghtul,  will  not  suffer  the  mighty  and  uncon- 
quered  empire  of  Eome  to  sink  into  decay,  or  to  fall  to 
pieces  by  the  effect  of  discord.  Assuredly,  if  this  shouM 
happen,  neither  night  nor  day^  will  bring  you  quiet,  but, 
harassed  with  want  of  rest,  you  will  be  disturbed,  distnteted, 
and  driven  to  despair.  Por  I  consider  it  as  a  certain  troth, 
that  the  lives  of  all  men  are  under  the  eye  of  a  divme 
power ;  and  that  no  deed,  good  or  evil,  is  without  its  con- 
sequences, but  that  differ^at  recompenses,  according  to  iike 
nature  of  their  actions,  attend  the  virtuous  and  the  vidbns. 
Such  retribution  may  be  slow  in  coming ;  but  the  breast  of 
every  one,  from  the  state  of  his  conscience,  assures  him  mh&t 
1^  is  to  expect. 

XITI.  Could  your  country,  or  your  ancestors,  address  you, 
they  would  doubtless  admonish  you  in  such  words  as  i^ese : 
"We,  the  bravest  of  the  human  race,  raised  you  up,  O  CiBsar, 

^  XII.  To  the  fiist  claas  of  citizens]  Barnonf  gives  this  passage,  jmSda 
^pioniam  omnibm  prima  ckutii  miUmda  puiem,  on  the  authority  of  CSanio^  who 
Wfcya  that  he  found  this  reading  in  one  of  the  Vatioan  maaoscripta.  Haveroamp  and 
Gortiiis  have  quonkunprima  ckusis  mittenda  putem,  of  which  they  offBr  nowpla- 
nation.  Lipsios  proposes  to  read  primw  cbusi  contmiUenda,  which  Cortiua  ^k 
pioves.   Mittenda,  in  Carrb^s  reading,  most  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  commiUemda. 

<  Neither  night  nor  day,  ^.]  Dreadfol  threatenings ;  stronger,  asawpsdly,  than 
Sallnst  would  have  nsed. 
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in  the  most  excellent  of  cities,  to  be  an  honour  and  defence 
to  us,  and  a  terror  to  our  enemies.  What  we  had  acquired 
by  many  toils  and  dangers,  we  bestowed  on  you  at  the 
moment  of  your  birth ;  a  country,  the  mistress  of  the  world ; 
an  iUustrious  family  and  descent  in  it ;  distinguished  talents; 
honourable  wealth ;  all  the  ornaments  of  peace,  and  all  the 
glories  of  war.  In  return  for  these  ample  gifts,  we  ask  of 
you  nothing  disgraceful  or  vicious,  but  the  restoration  of 
subverted  liberty ;  by  the  achievement  of  which,  assuredly, 
the  fame  of  your  virtues  will  be  extended  throughout  the 
world.  At  present,  though  you  have  performed  illustrious 
actions  at  home  and  in  the  field,  yet  your  glory  is  only  equal 
with  that  of  other  heroic  characters ;  but,  should  you  restore 
a  city  of  the  highest  name,  and  of  the  most  extensive  power, 
almost  from  ruin,  who  will  be  more  renowned,  who  really 
greater  than  yourself,  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  If^  however, 
through  internal  decay,  or  the  appointment  of  fate^,  this 
empire  should  fall  to  destruction,  who  can  doubt  but  that 
devastation,  war,  and  bloodshed,  will  overspread  the  whole 
earth  ?  But  if  you,  on  the  other  hand,  feel  a  generous  desire 
to  obey  your  country  and  your  ancestors,  your  fame  here- 
after, when  the  state  is  re-established,  will  be  acknowledged 
superior  to  that  of  all  men,  and  your  death,  by  pecimar 
felicity^,  will  be  more  glorious  than  your  life.  Por  some- 
times fortune,  and  very  frequently  envy,  depresses  the  living; 
but,  when  life  has  paid  its  debt  to  nature,  and  detraction  is 
at  an  end,  true  merit  raises  itself  more  and  more." 
,  "What  I  thought  conducive  to  the  public  good,  and  believed 
likely  to  be  of  advantage  to  yourself,  I  have  written  in  as 
few  words  as  I  could^.  I  now  beseech  the  immortal  gods, 
that,  in  whatever  way  you  may  act,  your  endeavours  may  be 
attended  with  prosperity  to  yourself  and  your  country. 

*  XIIL  Through  internal  decay,  or  the  appointment  of  fate]  Morbo  jam  aut 
fito.  Darean  Delamalle  refers  morbo  to  CsBsar,  but  is  donbUess  in  the  wrong. 
De  Brosses  takes  the  passage  in  the  sense  which  I  have  given. 

2  B7  peculiar  felicity,  (fc.]  Tuaque  unias  mors  viia  donor  eriL  **  Why  did  he 
say  tea  warn  f  Because  he  wished  to  signify  that  GsBsar  was  the  only  aaU'  who, 
when  dead,  would  be  more  famous  than  when  alive."  Burw»tf.  But  did  this 
never  happen  to  any  other  man  ?   Would  Sallnst  have  so  expressed  himself  ? 

*  In  as  few  words  as  I  c(mld]  Qi»dm  poMciiaiumia  potuL  Will  any  reader 
anent  to  this  assertion  of  the  writer  ?  The-same  expression  is  used  at  the  end  of 
the  following  epistle. 
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EPISTLE  II. 

I.  It  was  formerly  admitted  as  certain,  tliat  Fortune  be- 
stows kingdoms  and  empires,  as  well  as  other  objects  equally 
coveted  among  mankind^  of  her  own  free  gift ;  since  they  are 
often  found,  as  if  distributed  by  caprice,  in  the  hands  of  the 
unworthy;  nor  do  they  remain  unvitiated  in  the  posses- 
sion of  any  one.  But  experience  has  taught  the  truth  of 
what  Appius^  has  said  in  his  verses,  that  IJverv  one  is  the 
architect  of  his  own  fortune;  a  sentiment  which  is  pre- 
eminently exemplified  in  yourself,  who  have  so  much  sur- 
passed others,  that  men  are  sooner  weary  of  applauding  your 
actions,  than  you  of  performing  what  is  worthy  of  applause. 

But  power  attained  by  merit,  must,  like  a  fabric  of  archi- 
tecture, be  sustained  with  the  greatest  care ;  lest  it  suffer 
injury  through  neglect,  -or  sink  for  want  of  support.  For 
no  man  wilBngly  concedes  supreme  authority  to  another; 
and  however  just  and  merciful  a  ruler  mav  be,  yet,  as  he  has 
the  power  to  do  injury,  he  is  still  dreaded.  This  state  of 
things  arises  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  greater  part  of 
sovereigns  act  with  indiscretion,  and  think  that  their  power 
is  increased  in  proportion  as  their  subjects  are  demoralised-. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  it  should  be  his  care,  when  he  himself 
is  good  and  brave,  to  have  those  under  his  sway  as  virtuous 
as  possible ;  for  the  most  vicious  always  submit  to  a  ruler 
with  least  patience. 

For  you,  however,  it  is  more  difficult,  than  for  any  who 
have  gone  before  you,  to  settle  properly  what  you  have 

1  L  Appias]  This  Appius  was  Appius  Clandias  Ctecns,  who  made  the  Appiaa 
way.  His  verses  were  oomposed,  as  appears  from  Cicero,  in  the  mamier  of  the 
golden  verses  of  Pythagoras,  and  were  praised  hy  Pantetios  in  a  letter  to  Tabero. 
See  Gic.  Tnsc.  Disp.,  iv.,  2. 

'  As  ilieir  subjects  are  demoralised]  **  This  has  been  a  constant  mistake  among 
mlers.  '  Former  princes,*  says  Pliny  (Paneg.,  c.  45), '  looked  with  more  pleasure 
on  the  vices  than  on  the  virtues  of  the  citizens ;  not  only  because  every  one  is 
pleased  to  see  a  resemblance  to  his  own  character  in  another,  but  because  rulers 
think  that  those  will  bear  the  yoke  of  slavery  with  patience  who  are  fitted  only  to 
be  slaves.*    .... 

Intimide  et  corromps ;  c*est  ainsi  que  I'on  r^gne, 

says  Sejanus  to  Tiberius,  m  Ghenier's  Tib^re,  Act  I.,  sc  4.  See  also  Montesquieu*s 
'  Spirit  of  Laws,*  ul,  5,  and  SalL  Cat,  c.  7.**  Bwmouf, 
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acquired.  Tou  have  conducted  a  war  with  greater  mildness 
than  others  have  governed  in  peace ;  and,  in  addition,  the 
victorious  party  are  expecting  the  advantages  of  conquest, 
while  the  vanquished  are  your  fellow-citizens.  Amidst  these 
difficulties  you  will  have  to  steer  your  course,  and  must 
strengthen  the  state,  with  a  view  to  the  future,  not  merely 
with  arms,  or  against  enemies,  but,  what  is  a  greater  and 
more  arduous  task,  with  the  salutary  arts  of  peace.  The 
crisis,  therefore,  calls  on  every  man,  whether  of  great  or 
moderate  abilities,  to  offer  you  the  best  advice  in  his  power. 
And,  in  my  opinion,  in  whatever  way  you  may  use  your  vic- 
tory, the  mture  fortune  of  the  state  will  be  in  conformity 
with  it. 

II.  That  you  may  settle  matters  more  advantageously  and 
easily,  give  your  attention  to  a  few  suggestions  which  my 
mind  prompts  me  to  offer.  Tou  have  had  to  conduct  a  war, 
general,  with  a  man  of  high  reputation,  of  vast  resources,  of 
inordinate  eagerness  for  power,  but  more  indebted  to  fortune 
than  to  wisdom ;  a  man  whom  a  small  partj  followed,  con- 
sisting of  such  as  had  become  your  enemies  from  having 
injured  you^,  or  of  such  as  were  attached  to  himself  by  rela- 
tionship or  personal  obligation.  No  one  of  them  was  a  sharer 
in  his  power ;  for,  could  he  have  endured  a  rival,  the  world 
would  not  have  been  convulsed  with  war.  The  rest  attended 
him  rather  after  the  way  of  the  multitude  than  from  their 
own  judgment,  each,  indeed,  following  his  neighbour  as  if  he 
were  wiser  than  himself.  At  the  same  time,  a  set  of  men 
whose  whole  lives  had  been  polluted  with  infamy  and  licen- 
tiousness, and  who  were  inspired,  by  the  malicious  reports 
of  the  ill-designing,  with  the  hope  of  usurping  the  govern- 
ment, flocked  into  your  camp,  and  openly  threatened  all  who 
remained  neutral,  with  death,  spoliation,  and  aU  the  excesses 
of  wanton  depravity,  pf  whom  the  greater  number,  when 
they  saw  that  you  would  neither  cancel  their  debts*,  nor 

1  U.  From  having  injared  yon]  Per  suam  injuriam  tibi  inimid,  ^^Per  suam 
injvriamj  i.e.,  because  they  had  done  injury,  to  you,  for,  as  Tacitus  says  (Agric.^ 
c.  42),  Proprium  kumani  ingenii  est  odisse  quern  Ueseris"  Bumouf.  Cortius 
interprets  similarly. 

«  Cancel  their  debts]  CredUum  condonare.  "  For  Creditam  pecuniam  condo- 
narCj  or  to  make  an  abolition  of  debts ;  but  this  phrase  is  not  Sallustian,  nor, 
indeed,  Ciceronian."  Cortitts. 
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treat  your  fidtow-citiBeiis  as  enemieB,  gradtiaUj  fell  away ; 
the  few  that  remained  were  men,  who,  from  the  vast  bfidy  of 
creditoTB  that  i^oeatened  them,  would  find  more  peace  in  the 
camp  tiian  at  Borne.  But,  from  the  same  motives,  it  is 
almost  ineredihle  how  many  persons  of  high  rank  afterwards 
went  oTer  to  Fompey,  and  found  his  protection,  during  the 
whole  coarse  of  the  war,  a  sacred  and  inyiolable  sanctuary. 

m.  But  since  you  are  now,  as  conqueror,  to  determine 
concerning  war  and  peace,  so  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  one  like 
a  friend  of  your  country,  and  to  establish  the  other  on  a 
just  and  lastmg  basis,  consider  first,  with  regard  to  your  own 
conduct,  (since  it  is  on  you  that  the  settlement  of  the  state 
depends,)  what  will  be  the  best  measures  for  you  to  adopt. 
For  my  own  part,  I  think  that  all  power,  tyrannically  exer- 
cised, is  irksome  to  its  possessor  rather  than  durable ;  and 
that  no  man  excites  a  dread  of  himself  in  the  many,  witkout 
feeling  a  reciprocal  dread  of  the  many  in  himself ;  and  to  lire 
thus,  is,  at  it  were,  to  be  engaged  in  a  perpetual  and  uncer- 
tain warfietre,  since  you  can  neither  feel  safe  before  nor 
behind  nor  on  either  side,  but  are  always  in  peril  or  fear. 
To  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  temper  authority  witb 
kindness  and  clemency,  all  seems  smiling  and  fair ;  and  they 
gain  even  greater  esteem  from  enemies  than  others  from  their 
own  countrymen.  And  will  any  say  that,  by  offering  you 
such  counsel,  I  seek  to  diminish  the  advantages  of  your  vic- 
toiy,  and  am  too  favourably  disposed  towards  the  vanquished? 
Wfil  they  make  such  a  charge,  merely  because  I  think  that 
the  same  conditions,  which  both  we  and  our  forefathers  have 
granted  to  foreign  .nations,  who  were  our  natural  enemies, 
should  be  allowed  to  our  fellow-citizens,  and  that  slaughter 
should  not  be  expiated  with  slaughter,  and  blood  with  blood, 
according  to  the  practice  of  barbarians  P 

lY.  !£is  oblivion  fEdlen  on  those  actions,  which,  a  little 
before  this  war,  were  made  subjects  of  accusation  against 
Pompey  and  the  victorious  Sylla  ?  That  Domitius,  Carbo, 
Brutus^,  and  others,  were  put  to  death,  not  in  arms,  nor  in. 
the  field  by  the  laws  of  war,  but  when  afterwards  suing  for 

^  IV.  DomitiTis,  Oarbo,  Brntus]  **  Cn.  Domitins,  who  was  defeated  and  killed 

by  Pompey,  after  the  victory  of  Syfla,  in  Africa; Cn.  Carbo,  who  was 

consal  with  the  yonnger  Marios; and  Brntns,  the  &ther  of  the  Bmtos 

whodewCaMar.**  Btamottf, 
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nieircj)  wifch  the  most  mbnman  barbarity?  And  tiiat  the 
BamiHL  populaoe  were  butchered  like  sheqi  in  the  YiUa 
Poblica^  r  Alas !  before  yictorj  was  won  by  you,  how  ssnage 
and  barbarous  were  all  these  secret  and  suddm  massacres  of 
dtisens,  when  women  and  children  weie  seen  fleeing  into 
the  bosom  of  their  husbands  or  parents,  and  mourning  oyer 
their  desolated  homes !  And  the  same  indiyiduals,  who  then 
took  part  in  those  atrocities,  would  now  prompt  you  to 
similar  proceedings ;  as  if  the  object  of  the  war  had  been  to 
decide  which  party  should  haye  the  unrestrained  right  of 
committing  outrage ;  as  if  you  had  not  rescued  the  common* 
wealth  from  destruction,  but  seized  it  as  a  prey ;  and  as  if 
the  flower  of  our  army,  and  the  oldest  of  our  yeterans,  had 
fought  against  their  brothers  and  parents  and  children,  from 
no  other  motiye  than  that  the  most  abandoned  of  men  might 
procure,  from  the  calamities  of  others,  the  means  of  gratifying 
their  insatiable  appetites  and  passions,  and  might  throw  dis- 
grace on  your  yictory,  and  stain,  by  their  enormities,  the 
characters  of  the  worthy  men  engaged  in  i^e  same  cause. 
In  what  manner,  indeed,  and  with  what  modesty,  they  con- 
ducted themselyes,  eyen  while  the  fortune  of  the  conteist  was 
still  doubtful ;  or  how  some,  whose  age,  eyen  in  peace,  could 
not  haye  allowed  of  such  excesses  without  scandal,  resigned 
themselyes,  during  the  course  of  the  war,  to  debauchery  and 
licentiousness,  I  cannot  suppose  to  haye  escaped  your  notice. 
Of  the  war  I  haye  now  said  sufficient. 

y.  But  as  you,  and  all  your  friends,  are  now  thinking  of 
the  establishment  of  peace,  consider  first,  I  intreat  you,  the 
nature  of  the  object  which  you  haye  in  yiew ;  and  thus,  dis- 
tinguishing what  is  fayourable  to  it  irom  what  is  un&your- 
able,  you  will  pursue  a  proper  course  towards  right  measures. 
As  eyerything  that  rises,  falls  to  decay,  I  think  that  when- 
eyer  the  appointed  day  for  the  fall  of  Bome  shall  arriye,  it 
will  come  at  a  period  in  which  citizens  shall  contend  with 
citizens,  and  thus  render  themselyes  enfeebled  and  exhausted, 
a  prey  to  some  foreign  prince  or  people ;  but  that  without 
such  dissension,  the  whole  world,  the  strength  of  all  nations 

I  Vilk  Publica]  A  bnilding  in  tke  Campus  Mitrtiiia  in  which  ambattadors 
from  foreign  nations  were  lodged.  Floras,  iii,  21,  says  that  four  tbooaand  wore 
slain  by  SyUa  in  this  edifice ;  Sen.  de  Clem.,  i,  12,  says  seven  t' 
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united,  would  in  vain  strive  to  move  or  shake  its  power.  The 
advantages  of  concord  are  therefore  to  be  secured,  and  the 
evils  of  discord  to  be  banished.  This  wiU  be  effected,  if  you 
suppress  the  licentiousness  of  extravagance  and  peculation ; 
not,  indeed,  by  recalling  the  people  to  the  old  regulations^, 
which,  from  the  corruption  of  morals,  have  long  since  become 
a  jest,  but  by  making  every  man's  income  the  limit  of  his 
expenditure ;  for  such  habits  have  now  become  prevalent,  that 
young  men  think  it  highly  honourable  to  squander  their  own 
property  and  that  of  others,  and  to  refuse  nothing  either 
to  their  own  passions  or  to  the  requests  of  their  friends, 
imagining  such  extravagance  to  be  greatness  and  nobleness 
of  spirit,  and  regarding  temperance  and  honesty  as  mere 
pusillanimity.  Thus  their  headstrong  passions,  immorally 
mdulged,  are  led,  when  their  customary  supplies  fail,  to  prey 
sometimes  on  their  allies,  and  sometimes  on  their  own  coun- 
trymen, disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  the  government,  and 
raising  new  fortunes  to  repair  the  ruins  of  the  old^.  The  pro- 
fession of  the  money-lender,  accordingly,  should  be  abolished 
for  the  future,  that  each  of  us  may  take  care  of  his  own 
property.  This  is  the  true  and  only  way  by  which  a  magis- 
trate may  be  brought  to  hold  his  ofl&ce  for  the  good  of  the 
public,  and  not  for  that  of  his  creditor,  and  to  show  his 
greatness  of  mind,  not  by  impoverishing  the  state,  but  by 
enriching  it. 

VI.  How  unpopular  this  measure  wiU  be  at  the  commence- 
ment, especiaUfy  among  those  who  expected  from  victory  an 
increase  of  liberty  and  licence  rather  than  of  restraint,  I  am 
very  well  aware.  K,  however,  you  consult  the  welfSare  of  such 
persons  rather  than  their  inclinations,  you  will  secure  settled 
peace  both  to  them,  and  us,  and  our  allies.  But  if  the  same 
morals  and  habits  be  suffered  to  prevail  among  the  youth, 
your  own  eminent  glory,  together  with  the  city  of  Borne 
itself,  will  soon  ML  to  nothing.  The  wise  engage  in  war  only 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  sustain  toil  only  from  the  hope  of 
rest;  and  unless  you  establish  peace  and  quiet  on  a  firm 

» V.  To  the  old  regulations]  Ad  Vetera  inttxtuta,  "  The  sumptuary  laws.'' 
CorUus. 

'  New  fortunes  to  repair  the  ruins  of  the  old]  Res  novas  veteribus  acqunit. 
The  only  reasonable  explanation  of  this  phrase  that  has  been  offered  is  Bumouf' 8 : 
*^  Qusrit  res  novas  ad  veteres,  Le.,  res  novas,  subsidium  veteribus.** 
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basis,  what  difference  does  it  make  whether  you  are  defeated 
or  victorious  ?  Take  upon  yourself,  therefore,  in  the  name 
of  the  gods,  the  regulation  of  the  state,  and  surmount  all 
difficulties  with  your  accustomed  resolution ;  for  either  you 
can  heal  the  wounds  of  our  country,  or  its  cure  must  be  left 
unattempted  by  every  one.  Nor  does  any  one,  to  that  end, 
incite  you  to  the  infliction  of  severe  penalties  or  harsh  sen- 
tences, by  which  a  state  is  depopulated  rather  than  corrected, 
but  merely  to  the  suppression  of  corrupt  practices  and 
licentious  mdulgences  among  the  youth.  This  will  be  true 
clemency,  to  prevent  citizens  from  being  deservedly  banished; 
to  restrain  them  from  folly  and  deceitful  pleasures ;  to  esta- 
blish among  them  peace  and  harmony ;  and  not,  by  tolerating, 
corruption,  and  conniving  at  vice,  to  afford  them  temporary 
gratification  at  the  expense  of  suffering  that  must  soon  toUow. 
VII.  As  to  your  success,  my  mind  derives  assurance  of 
it  chiefly^  from  that  from  which  others  conceive  apprehen- 
sions of  it ;  I  mean,  the  greatness  of  the  undertaking,  and 
the  knowledge  that  the  world,  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  is  to 
be  settled  by  your  exertions.  So  vast  a  mind  as  yours 
cannot  engage  in  small  matters ;  and  you  are  sensible,  that 
of  a  great  achievement,  great  is  the  reward.  It  must  be 
your  care,  then,  that  the  populace,  who  are  now  demoralised 
by  largesses  and  the  pubhc  distribution  of  com,  may  occupy 
themselves  with  their  own  business,  and  thus  be  prevented 
from  disturbing  the  government ;  and  that  the  youth  may 
turn  their  attention,  not  to  prodigalit;^  and  rapacity,  but  to 
pursuits  of  honour  and  utility.  This  will  be  brought  to 
pass,  if  you  diminish  the  advantage  and  honour  attendant 
on  money,  which  is  the  greatest  of  all  evils.  !For,  on  fre- 
quently reflecting  by  what  means  eminent  men  had  at- 
tained greatness,  what  conduct  had  strengthened  people  or 
nations  with  great  accessions  of  power^,  and  from  what  causes 
the  mightiest  kingdoms  and  empires  had  fallen  to  decay,  I 
found  that  there  were  invariably  the  same  causes  of  good  and 
evil ;  that  those  who  rose  had  held  riches  in  contempt,  and 
those  who  fell  had  coveted  them.    No  mortal,  indeed,  can  rise 

^  VII.  Great  accessions  of  power]  All  the  texts  have  magnk  avctoribus;  bat 
as  Cortius  observes,  the  sense  requires  oMCtionihts^  the  conjectore  of  Carrio,  or 
awtitnu^  that  of  Ciacconins. 

T 
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above  others,  and  attain  to  godlike  excellence  of  character, 
unless  he  renounce  the  delights  of  wealth  and  sensuality, 
and  bestow  special  care  on  his  mind ;  not  flattering  its  vanity, 
indulging  its  desires,  or  fostering  its  perverse  propensities, 
but  exercising  it  with  labour  and  patience,  with  virtuous 
incentives  and  honourable  achievements. 

YIII.  For  a  man  to  erect  a  mansion  or  villa,  and  to  deco- 
rate it  with  statues,  tapestry,  and  other  ornaments,  and  to 
make  everything  in  it  admirable  except  its  possessor,  is  not  to 
render  riches  an  honour  to  himself,  but  to  be  himself  a  disgrace 
to  them.  Those,  too,  who  are  accustomed  to  overload  tibeir 
stomachs  twice  a  day,  and  to  pass  no  night  without  a  mistress, 
when  thejr  have  enslaved  the  mind  that  ought  to  have  com- 
nittaded,  in  vaui  seek  to  employ  it»  in  its  iuefiicient  and  infirm 
condition,  as  if  it  had  been  wisely  improved ;  for,  from  want 
of  intellectual  power,  they  mostly  rmn  alike  their  schemes 
and  themsdves.  But  these,  and  all  other  like  evils,  will  have 
an  eniy  if  the  respect  that  is  paid  to  money  be  duninished, 
and  if  neither  olSioes,  nor  any  objects  of  general  ambition, 
be  set  to  sale. 

Precautions  are  likewise  to  be  taken  for  the  peace  of.  Italy 
and  the  provinces ;  precautions  for  which  the  means  are  not 
^ffieiilt  to  discover;  for  the  same  kind  of  characters,  to 
whom  I  have  previously  aQuded,  extend  their  ravages  every- 
where, abandoning  their  own  homes,  and,  in  violation  of  aU 
.  law,  taking  possession  of  those  of  others.  You  must  also 
see  that  the  nulitary  service  be  no  longer  unfairly  and  par- 
tiallj  imposed,  as  it  has  hitherto  been,  some  being  forced  to 
serve  for  thirty  years,  and  others  being  wholly  exempt  firom 
service.  The  com,  too,  which  has  for  some  time  past  been 
the  reward  of  idleness,  it  will  be  proper  to  distribute  through- 
out the  municipal  towns  and  colonies  for  the  use  of  the 
soldiers,  when  they  return  to  their  homes  after  haviog  com- 
pleted their  term  of  service. 

What  I  thought  conducive  to  the  good  of  the  country, 
and  to  your  own  glory,  I  have  suggested  as  briefly  as  the 
subject  would  allow.  It  wiLl  not  be  improper  for  me,  I  trust, 
to  add  one  observation  concerning  my  attempt.  Most  men 
have,  or  pretend  to  have,  sufficient  ability  to  judge  of  what 
is  submitted  to  them ;  but  all  have  so  violent  propensity 
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to  censure  the  doings  and  sayings  of  others,  that  scarcely  any 
mouth  is  sufficiently  open,  or  any  tongue  sufficiently  ready, 
to  utter  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts.  That  I  have  exposed 
myself  to  the  criticism  of  such  persons,  I  am  not  at  all  con- 
cerned ;  on  the  contrary,  I  should  have  grieved  had  I  been 
silent.  !For  whether  you  proceed  in  the  mode  which  I  have 
suggested,  or  in  any  better  way,  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
reflecting  that  I  have  offered  you  such  advice  and  assistance 
as  I  could.  It  remains  only  to  wish,  that,  whatever  measures 
you  m^y  adopt,  the  immortals  Qiay  regard  them  with  favour, 
and  erown  tl^m  with  success. 


t2 


A  DECLAMATION  AGAINST   CICERO- 

FALSELY  ATTRIBUTED  TO  SALLUST. 


I.  TsHOULD  bear  your  reproaches,  Marcus  Tullius,  with  concern  and 
indignation,  if  I  thought  that  you  indulged  in  such  insolence  from  con- 
▼iction,  and  not  from  disease  of  mind.  But  perceiying  in  you  neither 
moderation  nor  modesty,  I  wiU  give  you  an  answer,  in  order  that,  if 
you  have  received  any  pleasure  from  speaking  evil  of  me,  yoa  may 
feel  it  diminished  by  hearing  eyil  of  yourself. 

To  whom  shall  I  complain,  or  before  whom  shall  I  lament.  Conscript 
Fathers,  that  our  country  is  despoiled  by  different  parties,  and  become 
a  prey  to  the  dishonesty  of  the  most  audacious  of  mankind?    Shall  I 

1  Declamation]  "  In  Qointilian  there  are  two  references  to  the  Declamalaon 
(Lib.  iy.,  c.  1,  Graviter  et  iniquo  animOf  ^.,  and  lib.  ix.,  c.  3,  0  Homuie  Arpmas)^ 
where  it  is  attributed  to  Sallnst.    Hence  Colomesius  thought  it  might  safely  be 
'  inferred  that  Sallust  was  the  author  of  it,  though  Victorias,  Lipdos,  Vossius,  and 
other  learned  critics,  had  preyiously  demonstrated  that  it  most  have  been  the 
prodaction  of  any  one  rather  than  Sailost;  as  well  as  that  the  other  DeclamatioD, 
which  is  circulated  under  Cicero's  name,  could  not  have  been  written  by  Gioero. 
In  the  ktter  passage  of  Qointilian,  indeed,  the  words  0  Romule  Arpinas  are  not 
found  in  one  old  MS.  that  belonged  to  Almeloveen,  as  the  celebrated  Bunnan 
testifies;  nor  can  I  certainly  affirm  that  those  words  were  written  by  Salhist. 
Concerning  the  former  passage,  too,  I  have  simibir  doubts.    But  perhaps  some 
small  critic  (not  to  say  the  writer  himself,  whoever  he  was,  with  a  view  to  add 
authority  to  his  piece)  may  have  written  the  words,  as  an  example,  in  the  nuu:^ 
of  a  MS.  of  Qointilian ;  and  they  may  thence  have  crept  into  ijie  text.    The 
absence  of  the  words  from  Almeloveen's  MS.  in  the  first  passage,  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  text  in  the  second,  make  this  conjecture  not  at  all  improbable. 
But  it  was  a  practice  among  rhetoricians  to  compose  orations  in  the  names  of 
illustrioos  men,  as  appears  from  Seneca,  from  Qointilian,  ixL,  10,  and  from  other 
passages.    The  present  compositifn  is  attributed  by  Hadrianos  Jonios  de  Coma, 
c.  8,  to  Vibios  Crispos ;  by  Vossios  to  Porcius  Latro.    But  who  can  possibly 
bring  evidence  to  settle  such  a  point  ?    The  reader  may  consult  Ehenanns  on  the 
Dialog,  de  Orator.  i»t^.,  and  Barthios  Advers.,  xxiv.,  5.  In  the  recension  of  the  text 
of  these  Declamations  I  have  made  use  of  five  manuscripts,  most  of  which  merely 
^ve  the  title  SaMustiui  in  CiceronemJ'*   Cortios.     **  If  Cortios's  conjecture,  re- 
specting the  words  in  Qointilian's  text,  be  incorrect,  it  remains  only  to  suppose 
that  after  the  work  of  Sallust  was  lost,  the  rhetorician,  who  wrote  this  Decla- 
mation, incorporated  the  words  which  he  found  in  Quintilian  into  his  own  com> 
positioa'*  Bumotif,  The  Utter  conjecture  seems  the  more  probable. 
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• 
address  myself  to  the  Roman  people,  who  are  so  corrupted  with 
bribes,  that  thej  are  ready  to  sell  themselves  and  all  that  belongs  to 
them?  Or  shall  I  plead  before  you,  Conscript  Fathers,  whose  autho- 
rity is  grown  a  jest  to  the  most  infamous  and  abandoned,  and  before 
whom  Marcus  Tullius  defends  the  laws  and  judgments  of  the  people, 
and  exerts  his  influence  with  the  senate,  as  if  he  were  the  sole  re- 
maining descendant  of  the  illustrious  Scipio  Africanus,  and  not  a  person 
who  has  merely  crept  into  the  city,  and  been  recently  adopted  and 
engrafted  into  it?  But  are  your  deeds,  Marcus  Tullius,  or  your  words, 
unknown  to  us?  Have  you  not  lived  in  such  a  manner  from  your 
boyhood,  as  to  think  nothing  that  gratified  another  disgraceful  to 
yourself  ?  Did  you  not  learn  your  extraordinary  eloquence,  under 
Marcus  Fiso,  at  the  cost  of  your  modesty?  Doubtless;  and  it  is  by 
no  means  surprising  that  you  display  to  your  infamy  what  with  infamy 
you  acquired. 

n.  But,  I  suppose,  the  splendour  of  your  aflairs  at  home  exalts  your 
spirits;  where  you  have  a  wife  polluted  with  sacrilege  and  perjury,  and 
a  daughter  who  is  a  rival  to  her  mother,  and  more  compliant  and  sub- 
missive to  you  than  she  ought  to  be  to  a  father.  Your  very  home 
itself,  thus  fatal  to  you  and  yours,  you  secured  by  force  and  lawless- 
ness; as  if  with  a  view  to  remind  us  how  much  the  state  is  altered, 
when  you,  a  most  infamous  character,  dwell  in  that  house  which  once 
belonged  to  Publius  Crassus,  a  man  of  consular  honours.  And  though 
the^e  things  are  so,  Cicero  nevertheless  says  that  he  has  been  at  the 
council  of  the  immortal  gods^  whence  he,  who  turns  the  disaster  of 
the  country  to  his  own  glory,  was  despatched  as  a  guardian  to  our 
city  and  its  inhabitants,  and  not  under  the  name  of  executioner^;  as 
if,  forsooth,  your  consulship  itself  had  not  been  the  cause  of  the  con- 
spiracy, and  as  if  the  state  had  not  then  been  disordered  in  consequence 
of  having  you  for  a  protector.  But,  as  I  conceive,  you  must  pride 
yourself  still  more  on  those  measures  which  you  adopted  after  your 
consulship,  in  concert  with  your  wife  Terentia,  when  you  conducted 
trials  at  your  house  under  the  Plautian  law^,  condemning  some  of  the 
conspirators  to  death,  and  others  to  pay  fines;  when  one  built  you  a 
Tuscnlan,  another  a  Pompeian  viUa^ ,  and  a  third  bought  you  a  house ; 
but  he  who  could  do  nothing  for  you,  was  devoted  to  obloquy;  he  had 
come  to  attack  your  dwelling,  or  had  laid  a  plot  against  the  senate; 
and  yon  were  quite  sure  of  his  guilt.  If  the  charges  which  I  make  are 
false,  state  what  property  you  inherited  from  your  father,  how  much 

>  At  the  council  of  the  immortal  gods]  "Because  Cicero,  in  most  of  his 
speeches  and  harangaes,  was  accustomed  to  say,  Non  humams  opibuSj  nee  arte 
moffistrd  ita  reiptsbliccB  eonsultwn,  sed  dwinA  miseratione."  Badias  Ascensias. 

»  Name  of  executioner]  Absque  camificis  nomine,  "  A  malicious  allosion  to 
Gicero*s  observation,  sine  ccede  et  mngmne  rempublicam  servatam."  Badias 
Ascennos. 

»  The  Plautian  law]  See  Cat.,  c.  31. 

*  Tnsculan — Pompeian  villa]  "  These  are  so  frequently  mentioned  in  Cicero 
that  we  might  reasonably  abstain  from  making  any  annotation  upon  them ;  the 
reader  may,  however,  consult  Epist.  ad  Att.,  ziu.,  14,  and  ii,  4.'*   Cortku. 
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you  have  acquired  by  pleading  causes,  from  what  resources  you  bou^ 
your  house,  and  reared,  at  such  vast  expense,  your  Tuflculan  and  Pom- 
peian  yillas. 

ni.  But,  we  may  suppose,  a  new  man  of  Arpinum,  of  the  breed  of 
Caius  Marius,  imitates  his  virtue,  contemns  the  enmity  of  the  nobilitiy, 
holds  his  country  dear,  is  to  be  influenced  neither  by  intimidation  nor 
by  interest;  such  would  be  his  love  for  the  state,  and  such  his  yirtuoos 
magnanimity^  On  the  contrary,  he  is  a  man  of  the  lightest  character, 
suppliant  to  his  enemies,  insolent  to  his  friends ;  a  follower  sometimes 
of  one  party  and  sometimes  of  another,  and  faithful  to  none;  an  un- 
stable senator,  a  mercenary  patron;  a  person  whose  every  member  is 
polluted  with  turpitude,  whose  tongue  is  false,  whose  hands  are 
rapacious,  whose  feet  are  fugitive,  and  what  cannot  decently  be  named, 
the  most  dishonoured  of  sdl.  Yet  he,  a  person  of  this  description, 
dares  to  exclaim, 

O/ortimatam'^  natam,  me  conauky  Bomam  I 

Rome  fortunate  under  your  consTdship,  Cicero?  Nay,  indeed,  most 
unfortunate  and  wretched,  suffering  a  most  cruel  proscription  of  her 
citizens,  when  you,  in  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  state,  compelled 
all  the  respectable  classes  to  shrink  before  your  severity ;  when  ail 
causes,  and  all  laws,  were  under  your  control,  and  when,  havings  set 
aside  the  Porcian  law,  and  despoiled  us  of  our  liberty,  you  took  the 
power  of  life  and  death,  over  every  one  of  us,  into  your  own  hands.  Nor 
are  you  content  to  have  done  this  with  impunity ;  you  who  repioaeh 
us  by  reminding  us  of  it ;  nor  are  we  allowed  to  forget  our  slavish 
submission.  But  let  it  suflBce,  I  intreat  you,  Cicero,  that  you  have 
effected  and  accomplished  what  you  pleased  ;  it  is  sufScient  that  we 
have  endured  it ;  would  you,  in  addition,  burden  our  ears  with  the 
odious  repetition  of  your  deeds,  and  harass  them  with  those  most 
ofibnsive  words, 

Cedant  arma  toga,  coneedat  hwea  linguct^  f 
As  if  you  had  perpetrated  the  deeds  of  which  you  boast  with  the  aid 
of  the  toga,  and  not  with  arms,  or  as  if  there  were  any  dijOfesenoe 
between  you  and  Sylla  the  dictator,  except  in  your  title  of  autihority. 

But  why  should  I  expose  your  presumption,  when  you  yourself  pee- 
tend  that  Minerva  has  taught  you  all  arts,  and  when  the  good  and 
great  Jupiter  has  admitted  you  to  the  council  of  the  gods,  and  Italy 
brought  you  back  from  exile  on  her  shoulders  ?  Let  me  ask  you,  O 
BomukLS^  of  Arpinum,  who,  in  your  extraordinary  merit,  have  sur- 

1  Such  bis  love-~virtuoQS  magnanimity]  Ulud  veto  andciHas  tantum  ac  vkiutu 
eat  animi.  These  words  are  evidently  corrupt,  as  Glareanos  and  Gortios  observe. 
I  have  given  them  snch  a  sense  as  the  passage  seems  to  require. 

2  OfortunaUm,  ^c]  See  Juv.,  x.,  122;  QuintiL,  xi.,  1. 

3  Lavrea  lingwx]  "  In  Cic.  Off.,  i.,  22,  the  verse  is  read  lawea  laudi^  which 
the  critics  prefer,  though  some  contend  for  IvagwB,  See  the  CommentatoiEB  on 
that  passage,  and  Barman  on  QuintiL,  xi.,  1.*'  Cortkit. 

*  Bomulus]  **  He  calls  him  a  Bomnlus,  as  if  he  were  the  author  of  a  nsw 
state  of  things.**  Cortwu, 
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passed  all  the  Paulll,  Fabii,  and  Scipios,  what  place  you  hold  in  the 
state,  what  party  in  the  republic  suits  you  ?  Whom  do  you  choose  as 
a  friend,  whom  as  an  enemy  ?  Him,  for  whom  you  laid  a  plot  in  the 
state,  you  now  serve;  (with  what  justice^  when  you  returned  from  your 
exile  at  Dyrrachium,  did  you  follow  him  ?)  of  those  whom  you  called 
tyrants,  you  now  support  the  power ;  those  whom  you  thought  men  of 
honour,  you  now  call  fools  and  madmen.  You  plead  the  cause  of 
Vatinius ;  you  have  a  bad  opinion  of  Sextius ;  you  assail  Bibulus 
with  the  most  insolent  language  ;  you  extol  Csesar ;  whomsoever  you 
hated  most,  to  him  you  are  the  most  submissive ;  you  have  one  opinion, 
on  political  affairs,  when  you  are  standing,  and  another  when  you  are 
sitting ;  some  you  slander,  and  others  you  hate ;  and,  O  most  fickle 
of  renegades,  you  are  trusted  neither  by  one  party  nor  by  the  other. 

1  'With  what  jastice,  fcJ]  *'  I  have  incladed  these  words  in  a  parenthesis,  to 
give  a  little  help  to  the  sentence,  the  meaning  of  which,  in  the  common  editions, 
it  is  diflScult  to  unravel.  ♦  •  •  Cicero,  in  his  exile,  resided  at  Dyrrachium,  both 
for  the  sake  of  safety,  and  of  easily  hearing  news  from  Bome.  See  £p.  xiv.,  1, 
iii.,  8.  Before  he  went  into  enle,  he  was  offered  a  legation  by  Cssar,  which  he 
dedfined ;  but  after  his  return,  he  was  anumg  Gassar's  followers.'*  Cartkts. 


A  DECLAMATION  AGAINST  SALLUST. 

FALSELY  ATTRIBUTED  TO  CICERO*. 


L  It  is  your  great  pleasure,  Sallust,  to  lead  a  life  suitable  and  cor- 
respondent to  your  words,  and  to  utter  nothing,  of  however  foul  a 
character,  to  which  your  conduct,  even  from  your  earliest  boyhood, 
has  not  been  answerable ;  so  that  your  language  is  uniformly  con- 
sistent with  your  morals.  For  neither  can  any  one,  who  lives  like  you, 
speak  otherwise  than  you  speak ;  nor  can  the  life  of  any  one,  whose 
conversation  is  so  impure,  be  more  honourable  than  your  own. 

In  what  direction  shall  I  turn  my  thoughts.  Conscript  Fathers  ;  and 
with  what  shall  I  commence  ?  The  better  each  of  us  is  known,  the 
heavier  is  the  task  which  I  undertake  in  addressing  you.  Should  I 
answer  this  calumniator  with  regard  to  my  own  life  and  actions,  enry 
will  still  follow  my  glory ;  and,  if  I  expose  his  actions,  habits,  and 
whole  course  of  conduct,  I  shall  fall  into  the  same  fault  of  shameless- 
ness  which  I  object  to  him.  If,  therefore,  you  are  at  all  offended,  you 
ought  to  express  displeasure  at  him,  who  commenced  the  subject, 
ratiier  than  at  myself.  It  shall  be  my  care  to  defend  myself  with  the 
least  possible  offensiveness  of  language,  and  to  make  it  appear  that  I 
advance  nothing  false  against  my  opponent. 

I  am  aware  that,  in  replying,  I  have  no  great  expectation  of  securing 
your  attention,  for  you  are  certain  that  you  will  hear  no  new  charpes 
against  Sallust,  but  will  merely  recognise  old  accusations,  with  which 
your  ears  and  mine,  as  well  as  his  own,  have  long  tingled.  But  you 
have,  on  this  account,  the  greater  reason  to  detest  the  man ;  a  man 
who,  not  evpn  at  his  entrance  on  vice,  contented  himself  with  essays 
in  small  matters,  but  commenced  his  course  in  such  a  way  that  he 
could  neither  be  surpassed  by  any  one,  or  surpass  himself  during  the 
rest  of  his  life.  He  indeed  aims  at  nothing  else,  but,  like  a  filthy 
swine,  to  wallow  with  any  one  whatsoever.  But  he  is  greatly  deceived 
if  he  thinks  that  he  shall  palliate  his  conduct  by  his  charges  against 
myself;  for  infamy  of  life  is  not  to  be  effaced  by  impudence  of  tongue  ; 
and  there  is  a  certain  feeling  of  abhorrence,  of  which  every  one  is  sen- 
sible from  the  prompting  of  his  own  mind,  against  him  who  throws  out 
false  aspersions  on  respectable  characters.  If,  therefore,  the  acts  of  his 
life  defy  recollection,  you  must  form  your  estimate  of  it,  Conscript 
Fathers,  not  from  his  speeches,  but  from  his  habits.  I  will  endeavour, 
as  £Eur  as  I  can,  to  despatch  my  account  of  him  with  brevity.    Kor 

»  Cicero]  GlareanM  observes  that  there  is  an  imitation  of  Cicero's  copiousness 
of  stjle  in  this  Declamntioii ;  as  there  is  of  Sallust's  brevity  i(i  the  ] 
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will  this  dispute  of  onrs,  Conscript  Fathers,  be  without  advantage  to 
yourselves ;  for  the  authority  of  a  government  is  often  increased  by 
the  enmities  of  individuals,  whose  influence  allows  no  man  to  conceal 
his  real  character. 

II.  In  the  first  place,  then,  since  Sallust  judges  of  the  ancestors  of 
all  men  by  one  precedent  and  ruleS  I  would  wish  him  to  tell  me  of 
what  estimation^  or  fame  were  the  Scipios,  Metelli,  and  Fabii,  whose 
names  he  has  mentioned,  before  their  exploits,  and  a  life  of  honoiur, 
recommended  them  to  notice.  But  if  such  was  the  commencement  of 
their  reputation  and  celebrity,  why  may  not  the  case  be  similar  wiUi 
myself,  whose  actions  are  honourable,  and  whose  life  has  been  passed 
without  blame?  You  speak  as  if  you  yourself,  Sallust,  were  sprung 
from  such  men  I  But  if  you  were,  there  would  be  some  to  be  ashamed 
of  your  infamy.  I  have  outshone  my  ancestors  in  merit,  so  that  if 
they  were  previously  unnoticed,  they  may  date  the  origin  of  their 
notice  from  me  ;  you,  by  the  disgraceful  life  which  you  have  led,  have 
thrown  a  great  cloud  over  yours,  so  that,  though  they  may  have 
been  excellent  citizens,  they  may  well  sink  into  oblivion.  Forbear, 
therefore,  to  taunt  me  with  the  want  of  distinguished  forefathers ;  for 
it  is  better  that  I  should  attain  eminence  by  my  own  actions,  than  be  de- 
pendent on  the  fame  of  my  ancestors,  and  that  I  should  live  a  life  whidi 
may  be  the  conunencement  of  nobility,  as  well  as  an  example  of  virtue, 
to  my  descendants.  Nor  is  it  just,  Conscript  Fathers,  that  I  should 
be  compared  with  those  who  are  dead,  and  who  are  free  from  the 
influence  of  hatred  or  envy,  but  with  those  who  are  engaged  with  me  in 
the  service  of  my  country.  But  if  I  have  been  too  ambitious  of 
honour,  (I  do  not  allude  to  the  ambition  to  serve  the  state,  in  which  I 
confess  that  I  wocdd  stand  foremost,  but  to  that  pernicious  ambition  in 
defiance  of  the  laws,  in  which  Sallust  has  ever  been  a  leader,)  or  if  I 
have  been  as  severe  as  you  state  that  I  have  been,  in  the  exercise  of 
ofiBce  or  the  punishment  of  crimes ;  or  if  I  have  been  as  vigilant  as 
you  represent  in  defence  of  the  state,  (a  vigilance  which  you  call  a 
proscription,  I  suppose  because  all  like  yourself  did  not  Uve  unmolested 
in  the  city,  though  how  much  better  would  be  the  present  condition  of 
the  country,  if  you,  who  resembled  those  infamous  traitors,  had  been 
numbered  with  them  in  death!)  did  I,  who,  dad  in  the  toga,  cut  ofi* 
armed  incendiaries,  and  suppressed  a  war  without  disturbing  peace, 
unjustly  say  Cedant  arma  toga,  or,  when  I  extinguished  such  desperate 
hostility,  such  formidable  treason  within  the  city,  did  J[  unreasonably 
exclaim  Fortunatam  natam,  me  consule,  Bomam  f 

ni.  Bo  you  feel  no  concern,  most  fickle-minded  of  men,  when  you 
blame,  on  the  present  occ^ion,  those  parts  of  my  conduct  which  in 
your  History  you  describe  as  honourable  to  me  ?    Which  is  more  dis- 

>  One  precedent  and  role]  **  As  the  psendo-Sallost  mentions  the  Scipios  andFabii, 
who  were  truly  noble  men,  the  psendo-Cicero  accuses  him  of  requiring  all  tmly 
noble  men  to  have  had  ancestors  such  as  those  of  the  Scipios  and  Falnl.*'  Cortuu. 

3  Of  what  estimation]  Qualis  optnionis.  This  usage  of  opinio,  which  occurs 
in  the  same  sense  a  few  lines  below,  is  suffidsnt  to  show  that  this  composition  is 
of  the  biter  Latmity. 
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graoefnl  to  him,  Conscript  Fathers,  to  record  fiilsehoods  in  writing, 
or  to  state  tliem  to  this  assembly?  In  reply  to  the  aspersions  which 
you  hare  thrown  upon  my  life,  I  may  say  that  I  am  as  far  from  im- 
purity as  you  are  from  purity.  Bat  why  should  I  make  farther  com- 
plaint  of  your  calumnies  ?  For  what  falsehood  can  you  think  dia- 
honoorable,  when  you  dare  to  represent  my  eloquence  as  a  vice, 
eloqveBce  of  which  your  guilt  has  constantly  needed  the  protection  ? 
Do  you  imagine  that  any  man  can  become  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  state,  who  is  not  instructed  in  such  arts  and  studies  as  I  have 
pursued  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  any  better  basis  and  cradle  of  yirtue 
can  be  found,  or  any  more  effectusd  method  of  exciting  the  mind  to 
the  pursuit  of  glory?  But  it  is  not  at  all  surprising,  Conscript 
Fathers,  that  a  man  who  is  sunk  in  sloth  and  luxury  should  express 
wDooder  at  such  studies,  as  if  they  were  new  and  unusual. 

As  to  your  attacks,  so  extraordinary  in  their  yirulence,  upon  my 
wife  and  daughter,  who  have  more  easily  refrained  from  the  opposite 
sex  than  you  from  your  own,  you  have  shown  great  skill  and  judgment 
in  making  them ;  for  you  naturally  expected  that  I  should  not  re- 
taliate, or  make  any  similar  attack  on  your  family,  since  you  have 
matter  enough  for  obloquy  in  your  own  person,  and  since  there  is 
netiiing  in  your  house  more  infamous  than  yourself.  But  you  axe 
greatly  deceired  if  you  hope  to  raise  odium  against  me  on  account  of 
my  property,  which  is  indeed  much  less  than  I  desenre  to  have;  but 
I  could  wish,  on  one  account,  that  it  were  less  than  it  is,  and  that 
all  (my  friends  who  have  left  me  legacies  were  aliye,  rather  than  that  I 
were  enriched  by  their  fkyours. 

Am  I  a  fugitive,  Sallust,  because  I  retreated  before  the  madness  of 
a  tribune  of  the  people  ?  I  thought  it  better  that  I,  as  an  individual, 
should  incur  any  fate  whatever,  than  be  the  cause  of  discord  among 
the  whole  Roman  people.  But  as  soon  as  that  incendiary  had  com-' 
pleted  his  year  of  disorder,  and  all  that  he  had  disturbed  had  subsided 
into  peace  and  quiet,  I  returned  at  the  call  of  this  house,  the  whole 
state,  as  it  were,  leading  me  back  by  the  hand.  And  the  day  of  niy 
return,  if  it  be  compared  with  the  rest  of  my  life,  has,  in  my  estima- 
turn,  a  superiority  over  the  whole  of  it,  as,  on  that  day,  the  whole  of 
your  assembly,  Conscript  Fathers,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  the  Bomaa 
people^  welcomed  me  on  my  reappearance. 

IV.  Such  was  the  value  which  they  set  upon  me,  whom  you  call 
a  fugitive  and  a  mercenary  patron.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  wonderful  that 
I  should  have  always  thought  the  friendship  of  all  men  justly  due  to 
me ;  for  to  no  man  have  I  played  the  servitor,  to  no  man  have  I 
attached  myself  with  a  view  to  private  interest^  but  have  regarded 
every  one  as  my  friend  or  my  enemy  according  to  his  feelmgs  for  the 
republic.  I  wished  for  the  establishment  of  nothing  so  much  as  of 
pvblie  peace ;  many  encouraged  the  audacious  attempts  of  individuals 
for  tiieir  own  advantage.  I  feared  nothing  but  the  laws ;  many  de- 
sired that  their  own  arms  should  be  dreaded.  I  never  longed  to  exert 
power  but  for  joxa  good ;  many  even  of  yourselves,  relying  on  tbeir 
own  influoioe,  abused  their  authority  to  your  injury.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  if  I  have  found  friendship  from  none  but  such  as 
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were  friends  to  the  state;  nor  do  I  repent  either  of  haying  aflforded 
my  protection  to  Yatinius,  when  he  solicited  it  under  aocnsatioD,  or 
of  having  repressed  the  insolence  of  Sextius,  or  of  having  condenuied 
the  nncohcem  of  Bibnlus,  or  of  having  heen  favourable  to  the  merits 
of  Cesar;  for  such  conduct  should  he  regarded  as  the  great  and  dis- 
tinguished praise  of  a  high-minded  citizen,  and  if  you  impute  it  to  me 
as  a  fault,  it  will  be  audacity  on  your  part,  and  not  unreasonableness 
on  mine,  that  will  be  the  proper  object  of  censure.  I  would  say  mote 
to  the  same  purpose,  Conscript  Fathers,  if  I  had  to  address  mysdf  to 
any  other  assembly  than  yours,  for  you  yourselves  prompted  me  to  all 
that  I  did ;  and,  where  the  proofs  of  actions  are  known,  what  need  is 
there  to  multiply  words  respecting  them? 

V.  I  now  return  to  yourself,  Sallust  Of  your  father,  I  shall  say 
nothing,  who,  however,  if  he  never  committed  a  ikult  in  his  life,  ooidd 
not  have  done  a  greater  mischief  to  his  country  than  by  sending  into 
it  such  a  son  as  yourself.  Nor  shall  I  inquire  of  what  irregulaiitict 
you  were  guilty  in  your  boyhood,  lest  I  shoidd  seem  to  reflect  on  titee 
parent  who  then  had  charge  of  you ;  but  I  shall  notice  only  the  sort 
of  youth  that  you  passed ;  for,  if  this  is  shown,  it  will  easily  be  undei^ 
stood  how  forward  you  must  have  been  in  childhood,  and  how  impiif- 
dently  and  audacious  you  grew  up.  After  the  gains  of  your  sham»» 
lessness  became  inadequate  to  support  the  eztravaganoe  of  your 
luxury,  and  yon  had  grown  too  old  to  submit  yourself  to  ^e  pleasure 
of  others,  you  were  incited,  by  indomitable  passioiis,  to  try  on  others 
what  you  had  not  thought  disgraoefol  to  yourselt  It  is  not  easy  to 
decide,  therefore,  Conscript  Fathers,  whether  the  mode  in  wMch  he 
acquired  his  gains,  or  that  in  which  he  squandered  them,  was  the  move 
dishonourable.  He  offered  for  sale,  and  actually  sold,  to  his  pei^eftiial 
infamy,  his  father's  house  in  his  &ther's  lifetime;  and  who  can  donAA 
that  he  shortened  the  life  of  the  parent,  to  whose  whole  property  he 
made  himself  heir  before  his  death?  Nor  am  I  at  all  ashamed  tiiat  he 
should  ask  me  who  lives  in  the  house  of  Crassus,  when  he  cannot  in- 
form me  who  lives  in  that  of  his  own  father.  But,  perhaps,  his  faults 
were  only  those  of  youth,  and  he  corrected  them  as  he  grew  older.  Far 
from  it;  he  united  himself  to  the  society  of  the  abandoned  Nigidianus*; 
he  was  twice  brought  before  the  magistrate,  and  reduced  to  the  utmost 
peril;  and,  though  he  escaped  condemnation,  it  was  not  because  he 
himself  appeared  innocent,  but  because  his  judges  were  thought  guilty 
ofpeijury.  Having  obtained  the  qusestorship  as  his  first  office,  he 
looked  down  with  contempt  on  this  place  and  this  assembly,  to  widdi 
an  entrance  had  been  opened  for  one  so  mean  as  himself.  Fearing, 
accordingly,  that  the  turpitude  of  his  life,  though  he  had  been  an  ob* 
ject  dT  detestation  to  every  husband  in  the  city»  might  not  be  snffl- 
dently  known  to  you,  he  confessed  in  your  own  hearing,  and  withoot 
blushing  before  your  gaze,  that  he  was  an  adulterer. 

VI.  But  let  it  be  enough  ffbr  you  to  have  lived  as  you  pleased,  and 
to  have  done  what  you  wished;  let  it  also  be  enough  for  you  to  be 
conscious  to  yourself  of  your  own  crimes,  and  do  not  reproach  us  with 
unreasonable  heedlessness  and  indifference.    We  ore  careful  in  pro- 

1  Nigidianus]  Who  he  was,  is  uidmoim. 
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tecting  the  chaatity  of  our  wives,  though  we  are  not  sufficiently  Tigi- 
lant  to  guard  against  you;  for  your  audacity  goes  beyond  our  imagina- 
tions. Can  any  deed  or  word,  Conscript  Fathers,  however  dishonour- 
able, deter  him  who  was  not  ashamed,  in  the  hearing  of  you  all,  to 
acknowledge  his  adulteiy?  Were  I  to  make  no  reply  on  my  own 
behalf,  but  merely  to  recite,  before  this  whole  assembly,  the  censorial 
judgment^  of  those  irreproachable  men,  Appius  Claudius  and  Lucius 
Piso',  a  judgment  in  which  each  of  them  concurred*,  should  I  not  be 
thought  to  inflict  such  a  lasting  stain  on  your  character  as  the  efforts 
of  your  whole  life  could  not  efface?  Nor,  after  that  sentence  of  the 
senate,  did  we  ever  see  you  in  public,  except,  perhaps,  when  you 
threw  yourself  into  that  carnp^  into  which  all  the  refuse  of  the  state 
had  collected  itself.  But  this  SaUust,  who,  in  time  of  peace,  had  not 
even  remained  a  senator,  was  brought  back  into  the  senate,  after  the 
expiration  of  his  qusstorship,  at  a  time  when  the  government  was 
overwhelmed  with  a  military  force,  and  when  the  same  personage, 
who  then  gained  the  ascendancy%  restored  the  exiles.  But  he  exer- 
cised his  office*  in  such  a  manner  as  to  set  everything  to  sale  &r 
which  a  purchaser  could  be  found.  He  acted  as  if  he  thought  all  was 
right  and  just  that  he  chose  to  do,  and  abused  his  authority  as  if  it 
hful  been  given  him  only  to  obtain  spoil  from  it. 

Having  concluded  his  questorship,  and  having  given  large  pledges 
to  those,  to  whom,  firom  similarity  of  pursuits,  he  had  united  himself 
he  seemed  to  have  become  one  of  themselves.  Sallust,  indeed,  was  an 
excellent  specimen  of  that  assemblage  into  which  masses  of  all  kinds 
of  filth  had  collected  as  into  a  gulf;  whatever  licentious  and  debauched 
characters,  traitors,  despisers  of  religion,  and  debtors,  were  to  be  found 
in  the  city,  in  the  municipal  towns,  the  colonies,  and  throughout  Italy, 
had  sunk  there  as  into  the  waters  of  an  ocean;  persons  the  most  aban- 
doned and  infamous,  fitted  for  a  camp  only  by  the  extravagance  of 
their  vices,  and  their  eagerness  to  disturb  the  state. 

^  Jadgment*]  Elogium.  "  The  word  signifies  the  sentence  and  the  reasons  for 
it."  Cortius. 

2  Appius  Claudius  and  Lucius  Piso]  "  They  were  censors  a.u.c.  704,  and  ex- 
pelled from  the  senate  many  of  the  nobility,  among  whom  was  Sallust,  if  Dion 
Gassius,  lib.  zl.,  is  to  be  believed."  CorHtu, 

s  In  which  each  of  them  concurred]  Quo  ttsus  est  quisque  eorum.  Thb  pas- 
sage is  very  obscure.  The  eorum  must  refer  to  the  censors,  as  Cortius  observes ; 
but  fiUerque  should  have  been  used  instead  of  quisque.  The  words  pro  lege,  which 
follow  eorum,  I  have  omitted,  for  all  the  commentators  suspect  them,  and  none 
attempt  to  explain  them. 

*  Camp]  "  That  of  Caesar.  Many  knights  and  senators,  after  the  sentences  of 
Appius  and  Piso,  jomed  the  party  of  Caesar,  according  to  Dion  Cassias,  lib.  xL" 
Cortiua.  . 

*  Same  personage,  who  then  gained  the  ascendancy]  He  means  Caesar.  The 
text  of  Cortius  is  idem  victor,  qui  exuks  reduxit:  with  victor  he  understands 
Juit    Other  copies  have  idem  victores,  qui  exules  reduxit 

«  His  office]  Bonorem,  He  seems  to  have  been  reinstated  in  his  quaestorship. 
See  below,  c.  8,  bis  qwBstoremJieri. 
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VII:  But,  perhaps,  when  he  was  made  prsBtor,  he  condacted  himself 
with  propriety  and  ahstinence.  Chi  the  contrary,  did  he  not  spretid 
such  devastation  through  his  province  that  our  allies  endured  or  ex- 
pected nothing  worse  in  war  than  they  experienced  in  peace,  under 
his  goyemment  of  interior  Africa?  He  carried  off,  from  that  country, 
all  that  could  either  he  taken  away  on  credit,  or  crammed  into  vessels. 
He  carried  otE,  I  say,  Conscript  Fathers,  whatever  he  pleased;  and  bar- 
gained with  Caesar,  for  ten  thousand  pounds^,  that  he  should  not  be 
brought  to  trial.  If  any  of  these  statements  are  false,  Sallust,  redfiite 
them  at  once,  and  show  by  what  means  you,  who,  a  short  time  before, 
coold  not  redeem  even  the  house  of  your  father,  were  able  to  purchase, 
as  if  you  had  been  enriched  in  a  dream,  those  expensive  gardens,  witli 
the  villa  of  Caius  Ciesar  at  Hbur,  and  the  rest  of  your  possessions? 
Were  you  not  ashamed  to  ask  why  I  had  bought  the  house  of  Crassus, 
when  you  yourself  are  the  proprietor  of  an  ancient  country-seat  which 
once  belonged  to  Caesar?  Having  just  before,  I  say,  eaten  up,  or 
rather  devoured,  your  patrimony,  by  what  means  did  you  suddenly 
become  so  wealthy  and  affluent?  For  who  would  make  yon  his 
heir? — a  person  whom  no  one  thinks  respectable  enough  for  an 
acquaintance,  unless  he  be  of  the  same  description  and  duuracter  as 
yourself? 

YIII.  Or  can  we  suppose  that  the  merits  of  your  ancestors  exalt 
you  in  your  own  estimation?  But,  whether  we  say  that  you  resemble 
them,  or  that  they  resemble  you,  no  addition  coidd  be  made  to  the 
guilt  and  impurity  of  the  whole  £unily^  Or  shall  we  rather  imagine 
that  your  own  honours  render  you  insolent  ?  But  do  you,  O  Crispus 
Sallust,  think  it  as  much  to  be  twice  a  senator"  and  twice  a  quaestor, 
as  to  be  twice  a  consul  and  twice  to  obtain  a  triumph?  He  who  ia 
eager  to  speak  against  another,  ought  to  be  free  from  firalt  himself; 
he  only  can  properly  reproach  his  neighbour,  who  will  hear  no  just 
accusation  from  him^  But  you,  the  parasite  of  every  table,  the  pathic 
of  every  couch  when  your  age  allowed,  and  afterwards  the  adulterer, 
are  a  disgrace  to  every  order,  and  perpetually  remind  us  of  the  civil 

>  Ten  thoasaod  pounds]  Settertio  duodeciet.  The  exact  sum  will  be  96862.  IBs,  2cl. 

3  Gnilt  and  imparity  of  the  whole  fiunilj]  Nihil  ad  onmiwn  scehis  ac  nequitiam 
addi  potetL  This  is  scarcely  consistent  with  c.  5,  where  he  abstains  from  saying 
anything  against  SalliisVs  father. 

'  Twice  a  senator,  ^c]  Tixntidem  ptOas  esse  bis  senatorenij  et  bis  gwjBstortm 
fieri,  quanU  bis  consuhran,  et  bis  iriumphalem.  **  Sallust,  to  his  great  diagraoe, 
was  nutde  a  senator  tmce,  through  having  been  expelled  from  the  senate ;  but 
Cicero  was  made  bis  consularis  to  his  great  honour,  having  been  exiled  when  he 
was  a  consuiaris,  and  afterwards  recalled  to  the  enjoyment  of  alT  his  dignities. 
He  may  be  called  bis  triumphaHs  in  the  same  sense,  since  he  had  gained  a 
triumph,  and  this  honour,  though  not  lost  by  his  banishment,  may  be  considered 
as  having  been  renewed  at  his  return.**  Cortkts, 

*  Who  will  hear  no  just  accusation  from  him]  Qui  non  potest  verum  tib  aUero 
audire.  "  This^,  cm  non  ab  aJUero  vera  crimina  objidposstmt,  is  demum  maU- 
dkere  aUtiri potest.    But  I  suspect  that  the  passage  is  corrupt.''  Cortius. 
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wori.  For  what  worse  calamity  do  we  endure  from  it,  than  that  of 
seeii^  you  reinstated  in  this  assembly?  But  forbear  to  attack  good 
men  with  forwardness  of  speecli;  forbear  to  foster  the  yice  of  an  in- 
temperate tongue;  forbear  to  form  your  opinion  of  eyeiy  man  by 
your  own  conduct;  for,  by  such  conduct,  you  can  never  acquire  a 
friend,  and  appear  willing  to  have  an  enemy^. 

I  shall  say  nothing  more,  Conscript  Fathers,  far  I  have  obseryed 
tiiat  those  who  give  unveiled  narratives  of  the  crimes  of  others,  often 
incur  the  disgust  of  their  auditors,  even  more  than  those  who  have 
committed  them.  For  my  own  part,  it  must  be  my  care  to  say',  not 
what  Sallust  may  deservedly  hear,  but  what  I  myself  may  decently 
utter. 

1  Perpetaallj  remind  us  of  the  civil  war]  Es—cioUis  hdU  memoria.  '^  Be- 
cause it  was  the  civil  war  that  restored  Sallust  to  the  senate."  Cartius. 

<  An  enemy]  Meaning  himself,  as  Cortius  thinks. 

>  It  mnst  be  my  eare  to  say,  ^.]  Ratio  habenda  est-'^a  &i  dioam.  These 
words  seem  more  appropriate  to  the  comaencenumt  than  ^k»  concliisbn  eC  a 
speech. 


EPITOME  OF  ROMAN  HISTORY. 

BY  LUCIUS  ANN-fiUS  FLORUS. 


THE  author's  PBEFAOE. 

The  Eoman  people,  during  seven  Hundred  years,  from  the 
time  of  king  Bomuius  to  that  of  Caesar  Augustus,  performed 
such  migh^  acts  both  in  peace  and  war,  that  if  any  one 
compares  the  greatness  of  their  empire  with  its  years,  he 
will  think  it  out  of  proportion  to  its  age^.  So  far  through- 
out the  world  have  they  extended  their  arms,  that  those  -who 
read  their  exploits,  learn  the  fate,  not  of  one  people  only, 
but  of  all  mankind.  So  numerous  are  the  toils  and  dangers 
in  which  they  have  been  exercised,  that  ability^  and  fortune 
seem  to  have  concurred  in  establishing  their  sway. 

As  it  is  of  the  highest  importance,  therefore,  to  learn  this 
history'  as  well  as  others,  but  as  the  vastness  of  the  subject 
is  a  hindrance  to  the  kiiowledge  of  it,  and  the  variety  of 
topics  distracts  the  faculty  of  attention*,  I  shall  follow  the 
example  of  those  who  describe  the  face  of  the  earth^,  and 
shall  comprise  the  whole  representation  of  the  matter,  as  it 
were,  in  a  small  tablet,  addmg  something,  as  I  hope,  to  the 
admiration  with  which  this  eminent  people  are  regarded,  by 
showing  their  whole  grandeur  together  and  at  one  view.    If 

1  Ont  of  proportion  to  iteage]  ^ttOemfibra,  *'He  win  think  that  so  nrach 
c«nld  not  have  heen  done  m  so  short  a  space  of  time."   FremAeiMm, 

3  Ability}  Virtiu.  In  the  same  sense  as  in  Sallost,  Cat.,  c.  1,  and  elsewhere: 
see  the  Notes.  So  Floms,  at  the  commencement  of  c.  3,  says  of  Tnllus  HoBti- 
Uns,  Ctti  m  honorem  virtuHs  regtwm  vitro  datum, 

*  This  history]  Hoc.  I  follow  Dnker's  text,  in  which  the  passage  stands 
thus:  Qaart  qwtm  prcBc^ni^  hoc  quoque,  ticta  cateroj  opertB  pntktm  sU  eog- 
natoere,  Umen  qma,  ^  Bat  it  is  probably  cormpt  In  some  copies  the  words 
jwitf  ocB<era  are  wanting,  and  in  some  the  word  ngUkOm  is  foond  aftft 
cognotcere,  Grssvius  coDJectnres  that  Moms  wrote  Quare  cxan  prascipuafumque 
cpercB  pretkan  sit  cognotcere  sigtUaiim,  tamen  quia,  ^c, 

^  Distracts  the  faculty  of  attention]  Aciem  intenthms  dbrvmpU,  **  So  we 
say  oimtiipers  f ertnonem."  Minelfins. 

»  Face  of  the  earth]  Terranm  ftifw.    Situations  of  phces  on  tht  earth. 
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any  one,  then,  contemplates  the  Soman  people  as  He  would 
contemplate  a  man,  and  considers  its  whole  age,  how  it  had 
its  origm,  how  it  grew  up,  how  it  arrived  at  a  certain  vigour 
of  manhood,  and  how  it  has  since,  as  it  were,  grown  old,  he 
will  observe  four  degrees  and  stages  of  its  existence.  Its 
first  period  was  under  its  kings,  lasting  nearly  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  during  which  it  struggled  round  its  mother 
against  its  neighbours;  this  was  its  infancy.  Its  next 
period  extended  from  the  consulship  of  Brutus  and  Colla- 
tinus  to  that  of  Appius  Claudius  and  Quintus  Eulvius,  a 
space  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  during  which  it  sub- 
oued  Italy ;  this  was  a  time  of  action  for  men  and  arms,  and 
we  may  therefore  call  it  its  youth.  The  next  period  was  one 
of  two  hundred  years,  to  the  time  of  Caesar  Augustus,  in 
which  it  subdued  the  whole  world ;  this  may  accordingly  be 
called  the  manhood,  and  robust  maturity,  of  the  empire. 
Prom  the  reign  of  Caesar  Augustus  to  our  own  age  is  a  period 
of  little  less  than  two  hundred  years,  in  which,  from  the 
inactivity  of  the  CsBsars,  it  has  grown  old  and  lost  its 
strength,  except  that  it  now  raises  its  arms  under  the  em- 
peror Trajan,  and,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  aU,  the  old 
age  of  the  empire,  as  if  youth  were  restored  to  it,  renews  it» 
vigour. 


BOOK  L 

CHAP.  I.   OP  BOMTJLUS,  THE  7IBST  KING  OP  THE  BOMAKS. 

The  founder  of  the  citjr  and  empire  was  Eomidus,  the  son 
of  Mars  and  Ehea  Sylvia.  The  priestess,  when  pregnant, 
confessed  this  fact  of  herself,  nor  did  report,  soon  after- 
wards, testify  a  doubt  of  it,  as,  being  thrown,  with  his  brother 
Remus,  into  the  river  by  order  of  Amulius,  he  could  not 
be  destroyed ;  for  not  only  did  the  Tiber  repress  its  stream, 
but  a  she-wolf,  leaving  her  young,  and  following  the  chil- 
dren's cries,  offered  her  teats  to  the  infants,  and  acted 
•towards  them  the  part  of  a  mother.  Being  found,  in  these 
circumstances,  under  a  tree,  the  king's  shepherd  carried  them 
into  a  cottage,  and  brought  them  up. 

The  metropolis  of  Latium,  at  that  time,  was  Alba,  built  by 
lulus ;  for  he  had  disdained  Lavinium,  the  city  of  his  father 
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Mneaa,  AxnuUuB,  the  fourteenth  descendant  from  them^,  was 
now  reigning  there,  having  dethroned  his  brother  Numitor, 
of  whose  daughter  Bomulus  was  the  son.  Bomulus,  in  the 
first  ardour  of  youth,  drove  Amulius  from  the  citadel,  and 
restored  his  grandfather.  Being  fond,  however,  of  the  river, 
and  of  the  mountains  where  he  had  been  brought  up,  he 
thought  of  founding  among  them  the  walls  of  a  new  city. 
But  as  he  and  his  brother  were  twins,  it  was  resolved  to  con- 
sult the  gods  which  of  the  two  should  commence  the  work, 
and  enjoy  the  sovereignty.  Eomulus,  accordingly,  took  his 
station  on  Mount  Aventme,  and  Bemus  on  Mount  Palatine. 
Somulus  first  saw  six  vultures ;  Bemus  was  behind  him  in 
time,  but  saw  twelve.  Being  thus  superior  in  point  of  au- 
gury, Bomulus  proceeded  to  build  the  city,  with  full  expec- 
tation that  it  would  prove  a  warlike  one,  for  so  the  birds, 
accustomed  to  blood  and  prey,  seemed  to  promise. 

For  the  defence  of  the  new  city  a  rampart  appeared  suflGl- 
cient.  While  Bemus  was  deriding  its  diminutiveness,  and 
showing  his  contempt  for  it  by  leaping  over  it,  he  was, 
whether  by  his  brother's  order  is  uncertain,  put  to  death. 
He  was  certainly  the  first  victim,  and  consecrated  the  fortifi- 
cation of  the  new  city  with  his  blood. 

But  Bomulus  had  formed  the  idea  of  a  city,  rather  than  a 
real  city ;  for  inhabitants  were  wanting.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood there  was  a  grove,  which  he  made  a  place  of  refuge^ ; 
and  immediately  an  extraordinary  number  of  men,  soine 
Latin  and  Tuscan  shepherds,  others  from  beyond  the  seas, 
Phrygians  who  had  come  into  the  country  under  -Sneas,  and 
Arcadians  under  Evander,  took  up  their  residence  in  it. 
Thus  of  various  elements,  as  it  were,  he  formed  one  body, 
and  was  himself  the  founder  of  the  Boman  people.  But  a 
people  consisting  only  of  men  could  last  but  one  age ;  wives 
were  therefore  squght  from  the  neighbouring  nations,  and,  as 
they  were  not  obtained,  were  seized  by  force.  Tor  a  pre- 
tence being  made  of  celebrating  some  equestrian  games,  the 
youn^  women  who  came  to  see  them,  became  a  prey ;  and 
this  mamediately  gave  rise  to  wars.  The  Vejentes  were 
routed  and  put  to  flight.  The  city  of  the  CsBninenses  was 
taken  and  demolished ;  and  Bomulus  also,  with  his  own  hands, 

1  Cb.  I.  From  them]  Ab  his.    That  is,  from  JEntM  and  lulus.    It  should 
properly  be  ab  hoc,  from  ^oeas  only, 
s  A  place  of  refuge]  Astfhm, 

V 
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offered  the  tpolia.opima,  taken  from  their  king,  to' Jupiter 
Peretrius.  To  the  Sabines,  tiie  gates  of  Borne  were  giv^a 
up  by  a  young  woman,  though  not  treadieiously^ ;  &he  had 
asked,  as  a  reward,  what  they  wore  on  their  left;  aims,  but 
whether  she  meant  their  shields  or  their  bracelets,  is  doubt- 
fril.  They,  to  keep  their  word,  and  be  revenged  on  her, 
buried  her  under  their  bucklers.  The  enemy  having  thus 
gained  admission  within  the  walls,  there  ensued,  in  the  very 
forum,  so  desperate  an  engagement,  that  Bomulus  intreated 
Jupiter  to  stop  the  BhamefuA  flight  of  his  men ;  and  henoe  a 
temple  was  afterwards  erected,  and  Jupiter  sumamed  Stator. 
At  last  the  women  who  had  been  carried  off,  rushed,  with 
their  hair  dishevelled,  between  the  contending  parties,  and 
separated  them.  Thus  peace  was  made,  and  a  league  esta- 
bhshed,  with  Tatius^;  and  a  wonderful  event  followed,  namely, 
that  the  enemy,  leaving  their  habitations,  removed  into 
the  new  city,  and  shared  their  hereditary  property  with  their 
sons-in-law,  as  a  portion  for  their  daught^. 

The  strength  of  the  city  being  soon  increased,  tins  most 
wise  monarch  made  the  following  arrangement  in  the  state ; 
that  the  young  men,  divided  into  tribes,  should  be  ready, 
with  horses  and  arms,  for  aOT  sudden  demands  of  war ;  and 
that  the  administration  of  affairs  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  older  men,  who,  from  their  authority,  were  called 
Pathers,  and  from  their  age,  the  Senate^  When  he  had 
thus  regulated  matters,  and  was  holding  an  assembly  of  the 
people  at  the  lake  of  Caprea,  near  the  city,  he  was  suddenly 
snatched  out  of  their  sight.  Some  think  that  he  was  cut 
to  pieces  by  the  senate,  on  account  of  his  excessive  se- 
verity; but  a  tempest  which  then  arose,  and  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun,  were  apparent  proofs  of  his  deification.  This 
opinion  Julius  Froculus  soon  after  confirmed,  asserting  that 
he  had  seen  Bomulus  in  a  more  majestic  shape  than  he  had 
had  when  alive ;  that  he  also  commanded  them  to  acknow- 
ledge him  as  a  deiiy,  as  it  pleased  the  gods  that  he  shoidd  be 
called  Quirinus  in  heaven ;  and  that  thus  Bome  should  have 
the  sovereignty  of  the  world. 

1  Not  treacherooslj]  Neodolo,  Flonui  means  that  she  inteDded  no  treaobeiy 
to  her  conntrymen,  but  wished  to  rob  or  disann  the  enemy  by  depriving  them  of 
their  bracelets  or  shields. 

2  Tatius]  King  of  the  Sabmes.    Comp.  c  15. 
*  The  Senate]  SencOut.   IVom  Mnet,  old  men. 
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CHAP.  n.   OF  SmSA.  POMFILITTS. 

The  sucoesBor  of  BomuluB  was  IN'uma  Fompilius,  whom, 
when  he  was  living  at  Cures,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  the 
Bomans  of  their  own  accord  solicited,  on  account  of  his  cele- 
brated piety,  to  become  their  king.  It  was  he  who  taught 
them  sacred  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  the  whole  worship  of 
the  immortal  gods,  and  who  instituted  the  pontiffs,  augurs, 
SaUi,  and  other  sarcedotal  oiEces  among  the  Eoman  people. 
He  also  divided  the  year  into  twelve  months,  and  the  days  into 
tkose  for  legal  business  and  for  vacation.  He  appointed  the 
sacred  shields  and  the  image  of  Pallas,  as  certain  secret  pledges 
of  empire ;  and  ordered  the  temple  of  double-faced  Janus  to 
be  the  symbol  of  peace  and  war.  He  assigned  the  fire  of 
Yesta  to  the  care  of  virgins,  that  its  flame  might  constantly 
burn,  in  imitation  of  the  stars  of  heaven,  as  a  guardian  of  the 
empire.  All  these  arrangements  he  pretended  to  make  by 
the  advice  of  the  goddess  Egeria,  that  his  barbarous  subjects 
might  more  wiULagly  submit  to  them.  In  process  of  time, 
he  brought  that  uncivilised  people  to  such  a  condition,  that 
they  managed,  with  piety  and  justice,  a  government  which 
they  had  acquired  by  violence  and  oppression. 

CHAP.  m.   OP  TUlLirS  HOSTILIUS. 

To  Numa  PompiHus  succeeded  Tullus  Hostilius,  to  whom 
the  kingdom  was  voluntarily  given  in  honour  of  his  ability. 
It  was  he  that  estahlished  military  disciphne,  and  the  whole 
art  of  war.  Haviog,  therefore,  trained  the  youth  ia  an  ex- 
traordinary manner,  he  ventured  to  defy  the  Albans,  a 
powerful,  and,  for  a  long  time,  a  leading  people.  But  aa 
both  sides,  being  equal  in  strength,  were  weakened  by  fre- 
quent engagements,  the  fortunes  of  the  two  people,  to  bring 
the  war  to  a  speedier  decision,  were  committed  to  the  Horatd 
a:nd  Guriatii,  three  twin-brothers,  chosen  on  each  side.  It 
was  a  doubtful  and  noble  conflict,  and  had  a  wonderful  ter- 
mination. For  after  three  were  wounded  on  one  side,  and  twa 
killed  on  the  other,  the  Horatius  who  survived,  adding  subtlety 
to  valour,  counterfeited  flight  in  order  to  separate  his  ene- 
mies, and  then,  attacking  them  one  by  one,  as  they  were  able 
to  pursue  him,  overcame  them  all.  Thus  (an  honour  rarely 
attained  by  any  other)  a  victory  was  secured  by  the  hand  <h 

v2 
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one  man.  But  this  victory  he  soon  after  sullied  by  a  mur- 
der. He  had  observed  his  sister  in  tears  at  the  sight  of  the 
spoils  that  he  wore,  which  had  belohged  to  one  of  the  enemy 
betrothed  to  her,  and  chastised  the  love  of  the  maiden,  so 
\inseasonably  manifested,  with  his  sword.  The  laws  called 
for  the  punishment  of  the  crime  ;  but  esteem  for  his  valour 
saved  the  murderer,  and  his  guilt  was  shielded  by  his 
glory. 

The  Alban  people  did  not  long  keep  their  faith ;  for  being 
called  out,  accordmg  to  the  treaty,  to  assist  the  Eomans  in 
the  war  against  Fidense,  they  stood  neutral  betwixt  the  two 
parties,  waiting  for  a  turn  of  fortune.  But  the  crafty  king 
of  the  Eomans,  seeing  his  allies  ready  to  side  with  the  enemy, 
roused  the  courage  of  his  army,  pretending  that  he  had 
ordered  them  so  to  act ;  hence  hope  arose  in  the  breasts  of 
our  men,  and  fear  in  those  of  the  enemy.  The  deceit  of  the 
traitors  was  accordingly  without  effect ;  and,  after  the  enemy 
was  conquered,  Tullus  caused  Metius  Eufetius,  as  a  breaker 
of  the  league,  to  be  tied  between  two  chariots,  and  torn  in 
'pieces  by  swift  horses.  Alba  itself,  which,  though  the  parent 
of  Bome,  was  nevertheless  its  rival,  he  demolished,  but  pre- 
viously removed  all  the  wealth  of  the  place,  and  the  inha- 
bitants themselves,  to  Bome,  that  thus  a  kindred  city  might 
seem  not  to  have  been  destroyed,  but  to  have  been  re-united 
to  its  own  body. 

CHAP.  rv.   OP  AKCUS  MAECIUS. 

Next  reigned  Ancus  Marcius,  a  grandson  of  Numa  Pom- 
pilius,  and  of  a  similar  disposition.  He  encompassed  the 
city^  with  a  wall,  made  a  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  that  flows 
through  the  town,  and  settled  the  colony  of  Ostia  at  the 
junction  of  the  river  with  the  sea ;  even  then,  apparently, 
feeling  a  presentiment,  that  the  riches  and  supplies  of  the 
whole  woAd  would  be  brought  to  that  maritime  store-house 
of  the  city. 

CHAP.  V.   OP   TAEQimnCUS  PEISOITS. 

Afterwards,   Tarquinius  Priscus,  though  sprung  from  a 

*  Ch.  IV.  The  city]  Mamia  muro  amplexus  est.  "  That  memia  is  often  used 
for  the  buUdingt  in  cities,  is  shown  hj  Salmas.  ad  Lamprid.  Commod.,  c.  17; 
Schtdting.  ad  Senec.  Controv.,  vL ;  and  Gronov.  Obs.,  il,  12."  Ihker. 
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country  beyond  tlie  sea,  making  application  for  the  throne^ 
obtained  it  througb  bis  industry  and  accomplishments ;  for, 
having  been  bom  at  Corinth,  he  had  joined  to  his  Grecian 
wit  the  arts  of  Italy.  This  king  increased  the  authority 
of  the  senate  by  adoing  to  its  number,  and  augmented  the 
tribes  with  additional  centuries ;  for  Attius  NsBvius,  a  man 
eminent  in  augury,  forbade  their  number  to  be  increased. 
The  king,  for  a  trial  of  NsBvius's  skOl,  asked  him  if  that 
which  he  had  conceived  in  his  mind  could  be  done  ?  The  other, 
having  tried  the  question  by  augury,  answered  that  it  could, 
I  was  thinhi/ng  then,  replied  the  king,  whether  I  could  cut  this 
whetstone  with  my  razor.  You  can  then,  rejoined  the  augur ; 
and  the  king  cut  it.  Kence  augury  oasne  to  be  a  sacred 
institution  among  the  Eomans. 

Nor  was  the  ability  of  Tarquinius  greater  in  peace  than  in 
war ;  for  he  reduced,  by  frequent  attacks,  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Etruria,  from  whom  were  adopted  the  fasces,  robes  of  state, 
curule-chairs,  rings,  horse-trappings,  military  cloaks,  and  the 
gown  called  pratexta.  Hence  also  came  the  custom  of  riding 
in  triumph,  in  a  gilded  chariot,  with  four  horses ;  as  well  as 
embroidered  togae,  and  striped  tunics ;  and,  in  fine,  aU  orna- 
ments and  marks  of  distinction  by  which  regal  dignity  is 
rendered  imposing. 

CHAP.  VI.    OF   SBEVTUS  TTTLLIirS. 

Servius  Tullius  was  the  next  that  assumed  the  govern- 
ment ;  nor  was  the  meanness  of  his  extraction  any  hindrance 
to  his  exaltation,  though  he  was  the  son  of  a  female  slave. 
Por  Tanaquil,  the  wife  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  had  improved 
his  talents,  which  were  extraordinary,  by  a  Hberal  education ; 
and  a  flame,  that  had  been  seen  surrounding  his  head,  had 
portended  that  he  would  be  famous.  Being,  therefore,  on 
the  death  of  Tarquinius,  put  in  the  king's  place,  by  the  aid 
of  the  queen,  (as  if  merely  for  a  time,)  he  exercised  the 
government,  thus  fraudulently  obtained,  with  such  effect, 
that  he  seemed  to  have  obtained  it  by  right.  By  this  king 
the  Boman  people  were  submitted  to  a  census,  disposed  into 
classes,  and  divided  into  curia  and  companies ;  and,  through 
his  eminent  ability,  the  whole  commonwealth  was  so  regulated, 
that  all  distinctions  of  estate,  dignity,  age,  employments,  and 
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offices,  were  committed  to  registers,  and  a  great  city  -wsb 
goyemed  wifch  all  the  exactness  of  the  smallest  fiunily. 

OHAP.  vn.  OP  TjLBQxmntrs  BtJPHBBrs. 

The  last  of  all  the  kings  was  Tarquinius,  to  whom  the 
name  of  Superbus,  or  the  Proud,  was  given,  on  account  of 
his  deportment.  He  chose  rather  to  seize  by  violence,  than 
patiently  to  wait  for,  the  kingdom  of  his  grandfether,  which 
was  held  from  him  by  Servius,  and,  having  set  some  assassins 
to  murder  him,  managed  the  power,  obtained  by  crime,  not 
more  justly  than  he  gained  it.  Nor  did  his  wife  Tullia  differ 
from  him  m  disposition ;  for,  to  salute  her  husband  king,  as 
she  was  riding  in  her  diariot,  she  drove  her  startled  horses 
over  the  blood-stained  corpse  of  her  father.  He  himself 
offended  the  senate  by  putting  some  of  them  to  death,  dis- 
CTsted  the  whole  nation  by  his  pride,  (which,  to  men  of  right 
feelings,  is  more  intolerable  than  cruelty,)  and,  after  glutting 
his  inhumanity  at  home,  turned  at  length  against  his  enemies. 
Thus  the  strong  towns  in  Latium  were  taken,  Ardea,  Ocricn- 
lum,  Gabii,  Suessa,  Pometia. 

He  was  also  cruel  to  his  own  family ;  for  he  scrupled  not 
to  scourge  his  son,  in  order  that  he  might  gain  credit  with 
the  enemy  when  feigning  himself  a  deserter.  This  son,  being 
received,  as  he  had  wished,  at  Gabii,  and  consulting  his 
father  what  lie  denred  to  have  done,  the  father  answered 
(what  pride!)  by  striking  off^,  with  his  staff,  the  heads  of 
some  poppies  that  chanced  to  grow  higher  than  the  rest, 
wishing  it  thence  to  be  understood  that  the  chief  men  at 
Gktbii  were  to  be  put  to  death. 

From  the  spoils  of  the  captured  cities,  however,  he  built  a 
temple,  at  the  consecration  of  which,  though  the  other  gods 
gave  up  their  ground,  Juventus  and  Terminus,  strange  to 
say,  stood  firm.  Yet  the  obstinacy  of  these  deities  pleased 
the  augurs,  as  it  promised  that  all  would  be  firm  and  endur- 

1  The  father  answered  (what  pride !)  bj  striking  o£^  ^.]  Exat^t/w-^qmB 
np&rhia  /)  tic  rmpondiL  **  Floms,  in  aseribmg  this  to  pride,  speaks  rather  witii 
reference  to  Tarqoinios*  general  character  for  pride,  than  according  to  what  ww 
really  the  case  on  this  occasion;  for  it  was  rather  to  be  attributed  to  prndeooe, 
in  order  to  prevent  his  designs  from  being  betrayed."  Grceinut.  There  is  a  simi^ 
lar  misrepresentatbn  a  little  above,  where  the  scourging  of  Sextos  Taiqoinios, 
which  was  merely  a  stratagem,  is  attributed  to  his  &ther^s  cruelty. 
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iBg.  But  what  was  eztremelj  surprising,  was,  that  at  the 
foundation  of  the  edifice  a  human  head  was  found  by  the 
builders ;  and  all  were  persuaded  that  this  was  a  most  favour- 
able omen,  portending  that  the  seat  of  empire,  and  supreme 
head  of  the  world,  would  be  in  that  place. 

3^e  Boman  people  tolerated  the  pride  of  this  kin^,  as 
long  as  lust  was  not  united  with  it;  but  this  additional 
oppression  they  were  not  able  to  endure  on  the  part  of  hia 
sons,  one  of  wnom  haying  offered  violence  to  Lucretia,  a  most 
excellent  matron,  she  put  an  end  to  her  dishonour  by  killing 
henelf.     All  power  was  then  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 


OHAF.  YHI.  A  BBOAPITULATIOK  OF  THE  AOTS  OE  THE  SEVEIT 
KIKOS. 

This  is  the  first  age,  and,  as  it  were,  infimcy,  of  the 
Boman  people,  which  it  had  imder  seven  kings,  who,  by  a 
oeriain  contrivance  of  the  fates,  were  as  various  in  their  dis- 
positions as  the  nature  and  advantage  of  the  commonwealth 
required.  Who  was  more  daring  than  Bomulus  P  Such  a 
man  was  necessary  to  hold  the  government.  Who  was  more 
religious  than  Numa?  Circumstances  required  that  he  should 
be  so,  in  order  that  a  barbarous  people  might  be  softened  by 
fear  of  the  gods.  What  sort  of  man  was  Tullus,  that  author 
of  military  discipline  ?  How  necessary  to  warlike  spirits, 
that  he  might  improve  their  valour  by  discipline!  What 
kind  of  king  was  the  architect  Ancus  P  How  fitted  to  extend 
tiie  city  by  means  of  a  colony,  to  imite  it  by  a  bridge,  and 
secure  it  by  a  wall!  The  decorations  and  insignia  of  Tar- 
qninius,  too,  how  much  dignity  did  they  add  to  this  great 
people  from  the  very  dress !  What  did  the  census  instituted 
by  Servius  effect,  but  that  the  state  should  know  its  own 
strength  P  Lastly,  the  tyrannic  government  of  the  proud 
Tarquin  produced  some  good,  and  indeed  a  great  deal ;  for 
it  came  to  pass,  by  means  of  it,  that  the  people,  exasperated 
bgr  wrongs,  were  mfiamed  with  a  desire  of  liberty. 

CHAP.  IX.   OE  THE  OHAKOE  CfF  GOVBBirMEWT. 

Under  the  conduct  and  guidance  of  Brutus  and  Colla- 
tinus,  therefore,  to  whom  the  dying  matron  bad  recommended 
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the  avenging  of  her  cause,  the  Eoman  people,  incited  appi^ 
rently  by  some  impulse  from  the  gods,  to  vindicate  th© 
honour  of  insulted  liberiy  and  chastity,  suddenly  deserted 
the  king,  made  spoil  of  his  property,  consecrated  his  land  to 
their  god  Mars,  and  transferred  the  government  to  the  hands 
of  those  asserters  of  their  liberty^,  with  a  change  only  of  its 
power  and  name ;  for  they  resolved  that  it  should  be  held^ 
not  for  life,  but  only  for  a  year,  and  that  there  should  be 
two  rulers  instead  of  one,  lest  the  authority,  by  being  vested 
in  a  single  person,  or  by  being  retained  too  long,  might  be 
abused ;  and,  instead  of  kings,  they  called  them  eonsuU,  that 
they  might  remember  they  were  to  consult  the  welfare  of 
their  citizens.  So  great  exultation,  on  account  of  their 
newly-recovered  liberty,  took  possession  of  them,  that  they 
scarcely  beUeved  they  could  carry  their  change  of  condition 
far  enough,  and  deprived  one  of  the  consu£  of  his  office^ 
and  expelled  him  from  the  city,  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  his  name  and  family  were  the  same  as  those  of  the 
kings.  Valerius  Publicola,  accordingly,  being  elected  in  his 
place,  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  advance  the  dignity  of 
the  liberated  people ;  for  he  lowered  the  fasces  before  them 
at  a  public  assembly,  and  gave  them  the  right  of  hearing 
appeals  against  the  consuls  themselves.  He  also  remoyed 
his  house,  which  stood  upon  an  eminence,  into  the  leyel 
parts  of  the  town,  that  he  might  not  offend  the  people  by 
appearing  to  occupy  a  fortress.  Brutus,  meanwhile,  endea- 
voured  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  citizens  by  the  destruction 
and  slaughter  of  his  own  family ;  for  finding  that  his  sons 
were  endeavouring  to  bring  back  the  royal  family  into  the 
city,  he  brought  them  into  the  forum,  and  caused  them,  in 
the  midst  of  an  assembly  of  the  people,  to  be  scourged  with 
rods,  and  then  beheaded;  in  order  that  he  might  seem,  as 
a  parent  of  the  public,  to  have  adopted  the  people  in  the 
room  of  his  own  children. 

The  Boman  people,  being  now  free,  took  up  arms  against 
other  nations,  first,  to  secure  their  liberty,  next,  for  the 
acquisition  of  territory,  afterwards  in  support  of  their  allies, 
and,  finally,  for  glorjr  and  empire.  Their  neighbours,  on 
every  side,  were  continually  harassing  them,  as  they  had  no 
land  of  their  own  (the  very  pomcerium  belonging  to  the 
^Afiserters  of  their  liberty]  Bnitus  and  CoUatbiu. 
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memy^),  and  as  they  were  situated,  as  it  were,  at  the  junc* 
tion  of  the  roads  to  Latium  and  Etruria,  and,  at  whatever 
gate  they  went  out,  were  sure  to  meet  a  foe.  At  length,  as 
if  in  a  certain  destined  course^,  they  proceeded  against  their 
opponents  one  after  another,  and,  subduing  always  the  nearest, 
reduced  all  Italy  under  their  sway. 

CHAP.  X.  THE  WAE  WITH  POBSBKA. 

After  the  royal  family  was  expelled,  the  first  war  that  the 
people  made  was  in  defence  of  their  liberty ;  for  Porsena, 
king  of  Etruria,  came  against  them  with  a  large  army,  de- 
signing to  restore  the  Tarquins  by  force.  Yet,  though  he 
pressed  them  hard  both  with  arms  and  with  famine,  and 
seizing  the  Janiculum,  occupied  the  very  entrance  to  the 
dty,  they  withstood  and  repelled  him,  and  struck  him,  at 
last,  with  such  amazement,  that,  though  he  had  the  advan- 
tage^,  he  of  his  own  accord  concluded  a  treaty  of  friendship 
with  those  whom  he  had  almost  conquered.  Then  appeared 
those  Eoraan  prodigies  and  wonders,  Horatius,  Mucins,  and 
Cloelia,  who,  if  they  were  not  recorded  in  our  annals,  would 
now  appear  fabulous  characters.  Eor  Horatius,  being  unable 
alone  to  repel  the  enemies  that  pressed  him  on  idl  sides, 
swam  across  the  Tiber  after  the  bridge  was  broken  down, 
without  letting  go  his  arms.  Mutius  ScsBvola,  by  a  strata- 
gem, made  an  attempt  on  the  king  in  the  midst  of  his  camp, 
but  having  stabbed  one  of  his  courtiers  by  mistake,  and 
being  seized,  he  thrust  his  hand  into  a  fire  tnat  was  burning 
there,  and  increased  the  king's  terror  by  a  piece  of  craft, 
saying,  "that  you  may  know  what  a  man  you  nave  escaped, 
three  hundred  of  us  have  sworn  to  the  same  undertaking ;" 
while,  strange  to  relate.  Mucins  himself  stood  unmoved, 
and  the  king  shuddered,  as  if  his  own  hand  had  been  burn- 
ing.    Thus  the  men  displayed  their  valour ;  but  that  the 

>  Ch.  IX.  The  very  pomoBrimn  belonging  to  the  enemj]  Statm  hostUe  pomm- 
rwm,  Pomcgrium  here  means  the  ground  immedktelj  outside  the  wall. 

<  Certain  destined  course]  Contagione  quadam.  Thus  Cicero  uses  coniagio 
for  the  natural  connexion  of  causes  and  effixts,  naiunB  coniagio,  ip§a  rerwn  con- 
tagio,  De  Fato,  c.  8, 4. 

*  Ch.  X.  Though  he  had  the  advantage]  Superior,  This  does  not  agree  well 
with  repulU,  "  repulsed  him,"  just  above. 
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oiiher  sex  might  not^ant  its  praise,  there  wa»  a  like  spirit 
among  the  young  women ;  for  Cloelia,  one  of  the  hostages 
giren  to  the  king,  hanng  escaped  from  her  keepers,  Grossed 
WB  river  of  her  eountry  on  horseback.  The  king,  in  conae- 
qnenoe,  being  struck  with  so  many  and  so  great  prodigies  of 
valour,  bid  them  farewell,  and  left  them  free. 

The  Tarquins  continued  the  war,  till  Brutus,  with  his  own 
hand,  killed  Aruns,  the  king's  son,  and  fell  dead  upon  his 
body  of  a  wound  received  from  his  adversary,  as  if  he  would 
pursue  the  adulterer  even  to  Tartarus, 

CHAP.  IT.   or  THE  WAB  WITH  THE  LATTSB. 

The  Latins  also  took  part  with  the  Tarquins,  out  of  rivalry 
and  envy  towards  the  Eomans,  desiring  that  a  people,  who 
ruled  abroad,  might  at  least  be  slaves  at  home.  All  Latium, 
accordingly,  under  the  leadership  of  Mamilius  of  Tusculum, 
roused  their  spirits  as  if  to  avenge  the  king's  cause.  They 
came  to  a  battle  near  lake  Eegillus,  where  success  was  for  a 
long  time  doubtful,  tiU  Posthumius,  the  dictator,  threw  a 
standard  among  the  enemy,  (a  new  and  remarkable  stratagem,) 
that  it  might  be  recovered  by  rushing  into  the  midst  of  them. 
Cossus^,  the  master  of  the  horse,  too,  ordered  the  cavalry  to 
take  off  their  bridles,  (this  was  also  a  new  contrivance,)  that 
they  might  attack  with  greater  force.  Such  at  last  was  the 
desperateness  of  the  engagement,  that  fame  reported  two  of 
the  gods,  on  white  horses,  to  have  been  present  to  view  it, 
and  it  was  universally  believed  that  they  were  Castor  and 
Pollux.  The  Eoman  general  accordingly  worshipped  them, 
and,  on  condition  of  gaining  the  victory,  promised  them 
temples  ;  a  promise  which  he  afterwards  performed,  as  pay- 
ment to  the  gods  who  assisted  him. 

Thus  far  they  contended  for  liberty.  Afterwards  they 
fought  with  the  same  Latins,  perseveringly  and  without  in- 
termission, about  the  boundaries  of  their  territory.  Sora 
(who  would  believe  it  ?)  and  Algidum  were  a  terror  to  them. 
Satricum  and  Comiculum  were  provinces.  Of  Verul»  and 
Bovillffi  I  am  ashamed  to  speak.;  but  we  triumphed.    Tibur, 

*  Ch.  XI.  Cossus]  "  Floras  has  erroneously  said  Cossns  instead  of  Tftus 
^bntins  Elva.  Cossas  was  master  of  the  horse  under  the  Dictator  ^mifiiis 
Mamercmos,  a.u.c.  327.**  Stadnu.  "  That  Floras  has  made  a  mistake  is  admitted 
by  all  except  Robortellus,  who  would  expunge  the  word  *  Cossus.'  **  Freaukemnu. 
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now  a  portion  of  the  suburbs,  and  Prsneste,  a  pleasant  sum- 
mer residence,  were  not  attacked  till  vows  for  success  had 
been  offered  in  the  Capitol.  EsesulsB  was  as  much  to  us  as 
GarrsB^  was  of  late ;  the  groye  of  Aricia  was  as  considerable 
SB  the  Hercynian  forest,  Fregellae  as  Gresoriacum^,  the  Tiber* 
as  the  Euphrates.  That  Corioli  was  taken,  was  thought 
(disgraceful  to  relate)  such  a  cause  for  triumph,  that  Caius 
Marcius  Coriolanus  added  a  name  from  the  captured  town 
to  his  own,  a&  if  he  had  subdued  Numantia  or  A&ica.  There 
are  extant  also  spoils  taken  from  Antium,  which  MsBnius 
put  up  on  the  rostra  in  the  forum,  after  capturing  the 
enemy's  fleet,  if  a  fleet,  indeed,  it  could  be  called  ;  for  there 
were  only  six  beaked  vessels.  But  this  number,  in  those 
eady  times,  was  sufficient  for  a  naval  war. 

The  most  obstinate  of  the  Latins,  however,  were  the  .^ui 
and  Volsci,  who  were,  as  I  may  say,  daily  enemies.  But  these 
were  chiefly  subdued  by  Lucius  Quintius,  the  dictator  taken 
from  the  plough,  who,  by  his  eminent  bravery,  saved  the 
camp  of  the  consul,  Lucius  Minucius,  when  it  was  besieged 
and  almost  taken.  It  happened  to  be  about  the  middle  of 
seed-time,  when  the  lictor  found  the  patrician  leaning  on 
his  plough  in  the  midst  of  his  labour.  Marching  from 
thence  into  the  field,  he  made  the  conquered  enemies,  that 
he  might  not  cease  from  the  imitation  of  country  work,  pass 
Iflte  cattle  under  the  yoke.  His  expedition  being  thus  con- 
cluded, the  triiunphant  husbandman  returned  to  his  oxen, 
and,  O  faith  of  the  gods,  with  what  speed !  for  the  war  was 
begun  and  ended  withia  fifteen  days ;  so  that  the  dictator 
seemed  to  have  hastened  back  to  resume  the  work  which  he 
had  quitted. 

OTTAP.   Zn.  THE  WAB8  WITH  THE  ETBTTBIAFS,  EAIiISGI,  AND 
EIDENATES. 

The  Vejentes,  on  the  side  of  Etruria,  were  continual 
enemies  of  the  Bomans,  attacking  them  every  year ;  so  that 

^Game]  A  citj  oi  Osroene  in  Mesopoftamia,  where  Crassos  was  killed. 
See  iiL,  11. 

<  Gesoriacnm]  A  faarbonr  of  the  MoriDi  in  GanI,  afterwards  caUed  Bononia. 

*  The  Tiber]  Tiberis.  This  can  hardly  be  right,  though  it  has  been  generallr 
adopted  for  the  old  reading  Tigris.  Floms  would  scarcely  have  instanced  the 
riyer  that  actually  ran  through  the  city.    Davies,  in  his  translation,  has  JJiri», 
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the  single  family  of  the  Fabii  offered  extraordinary  assist- 
ance, and  carried  on  a  private  war  against  them.  But  the 
slaughter  that  befel  them  was  sufficiently  memorable.  Three 
hundred  (an  army  of  patricians)  were  slain  at  Cremera,  and 
the  gate  that  let  them  pass,  when  they  were  proceeding  to 
battle,  was  stigmatised  with  the  name  of  wicked.  But  that 
slaughter  was  expiated  by  great  victories,  the  enemies* 
strongest  towns  being  reduced  by  one  general  after  another, 
though  in  various  methods.  The  Falisci  surrendered  of  their 
own  accord ;  the  Fidenates  were  burned  with  their  own  fire ; 
the  Veientes  were  plundered  and  utterly  destroyed. 

During  the  siege  of  the  Falisci,  an  instance  of  honour  on 
the  part  of  the  Eoman  general  was  regarded  as  wonderful, 
and  not  without  justice  ;  for  he  sent  back  to  them,  with  his 
hands  bound  behind  him,  a  schoolmaster  who  intended  to 
betray  their  city,  with  some  boys  whom  he  had  brought  with 
him.  Being  an  upright  and  wise  man,  he  kuew  that  that 
only  was  a  true  victory  which  was  gained  with  inviolate 
faith  and  untainted  honour.  The  people  of  Fidenae,  not 
being  a  match  for  the  Bomans  with  the  sword,  armed  them- 
selves with  torches  and  party-coloured  fillets  resembling 
serpents,  in  order  to  excite  terror  in  the  enemy,  and  marched 
out  against  them  Hke  madmen ;  but  their  dismal  dress  was 
only  an  omen  of  their  destruction.  How  great  the  strength 
of  the  Vejentes  was,  a  ten-years'  siege  proves.  It  was 
then  that  the  Eoman  soldiers  first  wintered  under  skins, 
while  the  extraordinary  winter  labour  was  recompensed 
with  pay,  and  the  soldiers  were  voluntarily  bound  by  an 
oath  not  to  return  till  the  city  was  taken.  The  spoils  of 
Lars  Tolumnius,  the  king  of  the  Vejentes,  were  offered  to 
Jupiter  Feretrius.  The  destruction  of  the  city  was  at  last 
effected,  not  by  scaling-ladders,  nor  by  a  breach  in  the  walls, 
but  by  a  mine,  and  stratagems  under  ground.  The  spoil 
was  thought  so  great,  that  the  tenth  was  sent  to  the  Pythian 
Apollo,  and  the  whole  Eoman  people  were  called  out  to 
share  in  the  pillage.  Such  was  Veii  at  that  time ;  who  now 
remembers  that  it  existed  ?  what  relic  or  vestige  is  left  of 
it  p  Even  the  trustworthiness  of  our  anuals  can  hardly  make 
us  believe  that  Veii  ever  had  a  being. 
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OHAP.  mi.   OP  THE  WAB  WITH  THE  GAULS. 

At  this  point,  whether  through  the  envy  of  the  gods,  or 
the  appointment  of  fate,  the  rapid  progress  of  the  advanc- 
ing empire  was  stopped,  for  a  short  time,  by  an  invasion  of 
the  G-alli  Senones.  Whether  this  period  were  more  hurtful 
to  the  Eomans  by  the  disasters  which  it  caused  them,  or  more 
glorious  by  the  proofs  which  it  gave  of  their  valour,  I  am 
unable  to  teU.  Such,  however,  was  the  violence  of  the  cala- 
mity, that  I  must  suppose  it  inflicted  upon  them,  by  divine 
Providence,  for  a  trial  of  their  spirit,  the  immortal  gods  de- 
airing  to  know  whether  the  conduct  of  the  Eomans  would 
merit  the  empire  of  the  world.  The  GaUi  Senones  were  a 
nation  naturally  fierce,  and  rude  in  manners ;  and,  from  the 
vastness  of.  their  bodies,  and  the  corresponding  weight  of 
their  arms,  so  formidable  in  all  respects,  that  they  seemed 
evidently  bom  for  the  destruction  oi  men  and  the  aepopula- 
tion  of  cities.  Coming  originally  from  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  earth,  and  the  ocean  that  surrounds  all,  and  having 
wasted  everything  in  their  way,  they  settled  between  the 
Alps  and  the  Po ;  but  not  content  with  ttiis  position,  they 
wandered  up  and  down  Italy,  and  were  now  besieging  the 
town  of  Clusium.  The  Eomans  interposed  on  behalf  of  their 
aDies  and  confederates,  by  sending,  according  to  their  custom, 
ambassadors.    But  what  regard  to  justice  was  to  be  ei- 

Eected  from  barbarians  ?  They  only  grew  more  daring ;  and 
ence  arose  a ,  conflict.  After  they  had  broken  up  from 
Clusium,  and  were  marching  towards  Eome,  Fabius,  the 
consul,  met  them  at  the  river  AUia  with  an  army.  Scarcely 
ever  was  there  a  more  disgraceful  defeat;  and  Eome  has 
therefore  set  a  damnatory  mark  on  this  day  in  its  calendar. 
The  Eoman  army  being  routed,  the  G-auls  approached  the 
city.  Garrison  there  was  none;  but  then,  or  never,  true 
Soman  courage  showed  itself.  In  the  first  place  the  elder 
men,  who  had  borne  the  highest  offices,  met  together  in  the 
forum,  where,  the  high-priest  performing  the  ceremony  of 
devotion,  they  consecrated  themselves  to  the  infernal  gods ; 
and  immediately  afterwards  returning,  each  to  his  own  house, 
they  seated  themselves,  dressed  as  they  were  in  their  long 
robes  and  richest  ornaments,  on  their  curule  chairs,  that, 
when  the  enemy  came,  they  might  diie  with  proper  dignity. 
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The  high-priests  and  flamens^,  .taking  whatever  was  most 
sacred  in  the  temples,  hid  part  of  it  in  casks  buried  in  the 
earth,  and  carried  part  away  with  them  in  waggons.  The 
virgins  of  the  priesthood  of  Yesta,  at  the  same  time,  followed, 
with  their  feet  bare,  their  sacred  things  as  they  were  conv^ed 
from  the  city.  But  Lucius  Albinus,  one  of  the  common 
people,  is  said  to  have  assisted  them  in  their  flight;  for, 
setting  down  his  wife  and  children,  he  took  up  the  virgins 
into  his  vehicle ;  so  much,  even  in  their  utmost  extremitv,  did 
regard  for  the  public  religion  prevail  over  private  affections. 

A  band  of  the  youth  (which,  it  is  certain,  scarcely  amounted 
to  a  thousand)  took  their  position,  under  the  command  of 
Manlius,  in  the  citadel  on  the  Capitoline  mount,  intreating 
Jupitor  himself,  as  if  present  in  the  place,  that  "  as  they  had 
united  to  defend  his  temple,  he  would  support  their  efforts 
with  his  power."  The  Gauls,  meantime,  came  up,  and  find- 
ing the  city  open,  were  at  first  apprehensive  ih&t  some  stra- 
tagem was  intended,  but  soon  after,  perceiving  nobody  in  it, 
they  rushed  in  with  shouting  and  impetuosity.  They  entered 
the  houses,  which  in  all  parts  stood  open,  where  they  wor- 
shipped the  agelfi  senators,  sitting  in  their  robes  on  their 
curule  cjiairs,  as  if  they  had  been  gods  and  genii ;  but  after- 
wards, when  it  appeared  that  they  were  men  (otherwise 
deigning  to  answer  nothing^),  they  massacred  them  with 
cruelty  equal  to  their  former  veneration.  They  then  threw 
burning  brands  on  the  houses,  and  with  fire,  sword,  and  the 
labour  of  their  hands,  levelled  the  city  with  the  ground.  But 
round  the  single  Capitoline  mount,  the  barbarians  (who 
would  believe  it  ?)  were  detained  six  months,  though  making 
every  effort,  not  only  by  day  but  by  night,  to  reduce  it.  At 
length,  as  some  of  them  were  making  an  ascent  in  the  night- 
time, Manlius,  being  awakened  by  the  gabbling  of  a  goose, 
hurled  them  down  from  the  top  o^  the  rock ;  and,  to  deprive 

1  Flameni']  Fbmme$,  A  Flamen  was  a  priest  appointed  to  any  particabr 
deity ;  as  tbe.^ame»  of  Jupiter,  the  Jlamen  of  Mars,  ^.  It  U  a  word  of  onocr- 
tain  derivation,  but  probably  for  plamen  or  pUeameHf  isam  the  piletu,  at  cap, 
which  they  wore.    See  Dion.  Halicam.,  ii.,  64. 

2  Ch.  XIII.  Otherwise  deigning  to  answer  nothing]  AUoqui  nihil  respondere 
dtgnanies.  The  exact  signification  of  the  word  alioqm,  is,  as  Duker  obserTes, 
*(  sufficiently  obscure."  N.  Heinsias,  by  a  hapi^  oonjectnre,  alters  it  mto  aUoqid 
which  (with  the  preceding  uM  chan^  into  iU)  makes  carcelknt  i 
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the  enemy:  of  all  hope  of  snocem,  and  make  a  show  of  confi- 
dence on  his  own  part,  he  threw  out  some  loaves  of  bread, 
though  he  was  in  great  want,  from  the  citadel.  On  a  certain 
fixed  day,  too,  he  sent  out  Fabius,  the  high-priest,  from  the 
citadel,  through  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  guards,  to  perform 
a  solemn  saenfice  on  the  Quirinal  hill.  Fabius,  under  the 
protection  of  religion,  returned  safe  through  the  weapons  of 
the  enemy,  and  reported  that  "  the  gods  were  propitious," 
At  last,  when  the  length  of  their  siege  had  tired  the  barba- 
rians, and  when  they  were  offering  to  depart  for  a  thousand 
pounds  of  gold,  (making  that  offer,  however,  in  an  insolent 
manner,  throwing  a  sword  into  the  scale  with  unfair  weights, 
and  proudly  crying  out,  "Woe  to  the  conquered!")  CamSlus, 
suddenly  attacking  them  in  the  rear,  made  such  a  slaughter 
of  them  as  to  wash  out  aU  traces  of  the  fire  with  an  inunda- 
tion of  Gallic  blood.  But  with  pleasure  may  we  give  thanks 
to  the  immortal  gods  on  the  very  account  of  this  great  de- 
struction; for  that  fire  buried  the  cottages  of  the  shepherds, 
and  that  flame  hid  the  poverty  of  Eomrnus.  What,  mdeed, 
was  the  effect  of  that  conflagration,  but  that  a  city,  destined 
for  the  seat  of  men  and  gods,  should  not  seem  to  have  been 
destroyed  or  overthrown,  but  rather  cleansed  and  purified  p 
After  being  deiGended,  therefore,  by  Manlius,  and  restored  by 
Camillus,  it  rose  up  again,  with  still  more  vigour  and  spirit, 
a^gainst  the  neighbouring  people.  But  first  of  all,  not  content 
with  having  expelled  the  Gauls  from  their  diy,  they  so  closely 
pursued  them  under  the  conduct  of  Camillus,  a&  they  were 
dragging  their  broken  remains  up  and  down  through  Italy, 
that  at  this  day  not  a  trace  of  the  Senones  is  le3  in  the 
coimtry.  On  one  occasion,  there  was  a  slaughter  of  them  at 
the  river  Anio,  when  Manlius,  in  a  single  combat,  took  from 
a  barbarian,  among  other  spoils,  a  gol&n  chain ;  and  hmioe 
was  the  name  of  the  Torquati^.  On  another  occasion  they 
were  defeated  in  the  Pomptine  territory,  when  Lucius  Vale- 
rius, in  a  similar  combat,  being  assisted  by  a  sacred  bird  sit- 
ting upon  his  helmet,  carried  off  the  spoils  of  his  enemy;  and 
hence  came  i^e  name  of  the  Corvini.  At  last  Dolabella,  some 
years  afterwards,  cut  off  all  that  remained  of  them  at  the  lake 

1  Torqnati]  From  forgnMt,  a  chain  or  ooQar  for  tiie  xw^    Corvini  from 
corvttf ,  a  raTflou 
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Yadimo  in  Etruria,  that  none  of  that  nation  might  survive  to 
boast  that  Borne  had  been  burned  bj  them. 

OHAP.  XrV.   THE  LATUr  WAB. 

In  the  consulship  of  Manlius  Torquatus  and  Decius  Mus, 
the  Bomans  turned  from  the  Gktuls  upon  the  Latins,  a  people 
always  ready  to  attack  them  from  rivalry  for  empire,  and  now 
from  contempt  for  the  burnt  state  of  the  city.  They  demanded 
that  the  right  of  citizenship  should  be  granted  them,  and 
a  participation  in  the  government  and  public  offices  ;  and  pre- 
sumed that  they  could  now  do  something  more  than  struggle 
for  these  privileges.  But  who  will  wonder  that  the  enemy 
should  then  have  vielded,  when  one  of  the  consuls  put  his 
own  son  to  death,  tor  fighting,  though  successftdly,  contrary 
to  orders,  as  if  there  were  more  merit  in  observing  command 
than  in  gaining  a  victory ;  and  the  other,  as  if  by  the  admo- 
nition of  the  gods,  devoted  himself,  with  his  face  covered,  and 
in  front  of  the  army,  to  the  infernal  deities,  so  that,  casting 
himself  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy's  weapons,  he  opened 
a  new  way  to  victory  by  the  track  of  his  own  blood. 

CHAP.  XV.   THE  SABUTE  WAB. 

After  the  Latins,  they  attacked  the  nation  of  the  Sabines, 
who,  unmindful  of  the  alliance  contracted  under  Titus  Tatius, 
had  united  themselves,  by  some  contagion  of  war,  to  the 
Latins.  But  the  Eomans,  under  Gurius  Dentatus,  their 
consul,  laid  waste,  with  fire  and  sword,  all  that  tract  which 
the  Nar  and  the  springs  of  Yelinus  inclose,  as  far  as  the 
Adriatic  sea.  By  which  success  such  a  number  of  people, 
and  such  an  extent  of  territory,  was  brought  under  their 
jurisdiction,  that  even  he  who  had  made  the  conquest  could 
not  tell  which  was  of  the  greater  importance. 

GHAJP.  XVI.   THE  SAMITITB  WAB. 

Being  then  moved  by  the  intreaties  of  Campania,  they  at- 
tacked the  Samnites,  not  on  their  own  account,  but,  what  is 
more  honourable,  on  that  of  their  allies.  '  A  league  had  in- 
deed been  made  with  both  those  nations,  but  the  Campanians 
had  made  theirs  more  binding  and  worthy  of  regard,  by  a  sur- 
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render  of  all  that  they  had.  The  Eomans  accordingly  took 
up  the  war  against  the  Samnites  as  if  on  their  own  behalf. 

The  region  of  Campania  is  the  finest  of  all  countries,  not 
only  in  Italy,  but  in  the  whole  world.  Nothing  can  be  softer 
than  its  air ;  indeed  it  produces  flowers  twice  a  year.  Nothing 
can  be  more  fertile  than  its  soil ;  and  it  is  therefore  said  to 
have  been  an  object  of  contention  between  Bacchus  and 
Ceres.  Nothing  can  be  more  hospitable  than  its  shores ;  for 
on  them  are  those  noble  harbours,  Caieta,  Misenus,  and 
BaisB  with  its  warm  springs,  as  well  as  the  lakes  Lucrinus 
and  Avemus,  places  of  retirement  as  it  were  for  the  sea^. 
Here,  too,  are  those  vine-clad  mountains,  Q-aurus,  JFal^mus, 
Massicus,  and  Vesuvius  the  finest  of  all,  the  imitator  of  the 
fires  of  -Sltna.  On  the  sea  are  the  cities  FoliniaB,  Cum», 
Puteoli,  Naples,  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and,  the  chief  of  all, 
Capua,  which  was  formerly  one  of  the  three  greatest  cities  in 
the  world,  Eome  and  Carthage  being  the  others. 

In  defence  of  this  city,  and  this  country,  the  Boman 
people  attacked  the  Samnites,  a  nation,  if  you  would  know  its 
wealth,  equipped  with  gold  and  silver  armour,  and  with 
clothes  of  various  colours  even  to  ostentation^ ;  if  you  would 
understand  its  subtlety,  accustomed  to  assail  its  enemies  by 
the  aid  of  its  forests  and  concealment  among  the  mountains ; 
if  you  would  learn  its  rage  and  fury,  exasperated  to  destroy 
the  city  of  Eome  by  sacred  laws  and  human  sacrifices  ;  if  you 
would  look  to  its  obstinacy,  rendered  desperate  by  six  viola- 
tions of  the  treaty,  and  by  its  very  defeats.  Yet  in  fifty 
years,  by  means  of  the  Fabii  and  Papirii,  fathers  and  sons, 
the  Bomans  so  subdued  and  reduced  this  people,  so  demo- 
lished the  very  ruins  of  their  cities,  that  Samnium  may  now 
be  sought  in  Samnium ;  nor  does  it  easily  appear  whence 
there  was  matter  for  four-and-twenty  triumphs  over  them. 
But  the  greatest  defeat  that  the  Eomans  received  from  this 
nation  was  at  the  Caudine  Forks,  in  the  consulship  of  Vetu- 
rius  and  Posthumius.    For  the  Eoman  army  being  inclosed, 

^  Gh.  XVI.  Places  of  retirement— for  the  sea]  QucBdam  maris  oHa.  ^*  He  elegantlj 
applies  this  term  to  these  estuaries,  into  which  the  sea  pours  itself,  and  there,  as 
it  were,  rests  and  takes  its  ease."  Sabnasius,  Lucretius  uses  the  word  otia  for 
resting-places,  v.,  1386. 

<  To  ostentation]  Ad  ambitum,  "  Bjekius  rightly  interprets  amhUiu  *  ostenta- 
tion.* "  Duker, 

X 
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\>j  meanB  of  an  ambush,  within  thofc  defile,  whence  it  waa 
unable  to  extricate  itself,  Pontius,  the  general  of  the  enemy, 
struck  with  such  extraordinary  good  fortune,  consulted  ms 
father  Kerennius  how  he  should  act,  who,  as  a  man  of  greater 
age  and  experience,  judiciously  advised  him  "  either  to  release 
them  all,  or  to  put  them  all  to  the  sword."  But  Pontius  pre- 
ferred making  them  pass,  despoiled  of  their  arms,  beneath  the 
yoke ;  so  that  they  were  not  made  friends  by  his  mercy,  but 
rendered  greater  enemies  after  such  dishonour.  The  consuls, 
therefore,  without  delay,  and  in  a  noble  spirit,  removed,  by  a 
voluntary  surrender  of  themselves,  the  disgrace  of  the  treaty ; 
and  the  soldiers,  clamorous  for  revenge,  and  led  on  by  Papiriua, 
rushed  furiously  along  the  line  of  march,  with  their  swords 
drawn  (fearful  to  relate !)  before  they  came  to  battle ;  and  the 
enemy  affirm  that  in  the  encounter  the  eyes  of  the  Bomans 
were  like  burning  fire.  Nor  was  there  an  end  put  to  the 
slaughter,  until  they  retaliated  with  the  yoke  upon  their 
enemies  and  their  general  who  was  taken  prisoner. 


CHAP.  IVn.    THE  WAE  WITH  THE  ETEUBIAIfS  AlTD  SAMinTES 

gombiio:d. 

As  yet  the  Boman  people  had  warred  only  with  single 
nations,  but  soon  afber  it  had  to  struggle  with  a  combination 
of  them ;  yet  in  such  circumstances  it  was  a  match  for  them 
all.  The  twelve  tribes  of  the  Etrurians,  the  Umbri,  the  most 
ancient  people  of  Italy,  hitherto  unassailed  in  war,  and  those 
that  remained  of  the  Samnites,  suddenly  conspired  for  the 
utter  destruction  of  the  Boman  name.  The  terror  excited 
by  nations  so  numerous  and  so  powerful  was  very  great.  The 
standards  of  four  armies,  ready  for  engagement,  fiew  far  and 
vride  throughout  Etruria.  The  Ciminian  forest,  too,  which  lay 
l)etween  Bome  and  Etruria,  and  which  had  hitherto  been 
as  little  explored  as  the  Caledonian  or  Hercynian  forests, 
was  so  great  an  object  of  dread,  that  the  senate  charged 
the  consul  not  to  venture  on  such  a  peril.  But  no  danger 
deterred  the  general  from  sending  his  brother  before  to 
learn  the  possibilities  of  forcing  a  passage.  He,  putting  an 
a  shepherd's  dress,  and  examining  all  around  in  the  night, 
reported  that  the  way  was  safe.  Fabius  Maximus,  in  conse- 
quence, terminated  a  most  hazardous  war  without  hazard ; 
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for  he  suddenly  asaailed  the  enemy  m  they  were  in  disorder 
and  BtraggHng  about,  and,  possessing  himself  of  the  higher 
grounds,  thundered  down  on  those  bdow  at  his  pleasure,  the 
aspect  of  the  war  being  as  if  weapons  were  hurled  on  the 
clmdren  of  eafbh  from  t^  sky  and  the  clouds.  Yet  fboial  sue* 
cess  was  not  secured  without  bloodshed;  for  one  of  the 
coBfiiuls,  being  surprised  in  the  hollow  of  a  yalley,  sacrificed 
his  life,  devoted,  after  the  example  of  his  father,  to  the  in- 
femal  gods ;  and  made  this  act  of  devotion,  natural  to  his 
feunily,  the  price  of  victory. 


CHAP.  XVIII»  TEE  WAB  WITH  THE  TABSNTXETES  AKD 
PYBBHXIS. 

Neirt  follows  the  Tarentine  War,  one,  indeed,  in  title  and 
name,  but  manifold  in  victories ;  for  it  involved  in  one  ruin, 
as  it  were,  the  Campanians,  Apulians,  and  Luconians,  as  well 
as  the  Tarentines,  who  were  the  authors  of  it,  that  is  to  say, 
the  whole  of  Italy,  and,  together  with  all  these,  Pyrrhus,  the 
most  famous  king  of  Greece ;  so  that  the  Eoman  people,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  completed  the  reduction  of  Italy  and 
commenced  their  transmarine  triumphs. 

Tarentum  was  built  by  the  Lacedssmonians,  and  was  for- 
merly the  metropolis  of  Calabria,  Apulia,  and  all  Lucania; 
it  was  famous  for  its  size,  and  walls,  and  harbour,  and  admired 
for  its  situation ;  for,  being  placed  at  the  very  entrance  to 
the  Adriatic,  it  sends  its  vessels  to  all  the  adjacent  countries, 
as  Istria,  lUyricum,  Epirus,  Greece,  Africa,  and  Sicily.  A 
large  theatre^  lies  close  upon  the  harbour,  built  so  as  to  over- 
look the  sea ;  which  theatre  was  the  cause  of  aU  the  calamities 
that  befel  the  unhappy  city.  They  happened  to  be  celebrating 
games,  when  they  saw  from  thence  the  Eoman  fleet  rowing 
up  to  the  shore,  and,  supposing  that  they  were  enemies  ap- 
proaching, ran  out  and  attacked  them  without  further  con- 
sideration* ;  for  "  who  or  whence  were  the  Bomans  P*     Nor 

1  Gh.  XVIII.  A  large  theatre]  Majm  theatrum.  The  word  majtu  puzzles  tlie 
commentators*  Salmasitis  conjectures  that  there  may  have  been  two  theatres,  a 
greater  and  a  less.  Some  copies  have  urbis  iheatntm,  and  Freinshemius  con- 
jectures ampkUheairum, 

<  IVithout  further  consideration]  Sine  duerimme.  Without  wutmg  to  discri- 
xninate  whether  thej  were  eaemies  or  not. 

x2 
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was  this  enough;  an  embasey  came  from  Borne  without 
delay,  to  make  a  complaint ;  and  this  embaBsy  they  vilely 
insulted,  with  an  affi*ont  that  was  gross^  and  oisgraceful  to 
be  mentioned.  Hence  arose  the  war.  The  preparations  for 
it  were  formidable,  so  many  nations,  at  the  same  time,  rising 
up  in  behalf  of  the  Tarentines,  and  Pyrrhus  more  formidable 
than  them  all,  who,  to  defend  a  city,  which,  from  its  founders 
being  Lacedaemonians,  was  half  Greek,  came  with  all  the 
strength  of  Epirus,  Thessalia,  and  Macedonia,  and  with 
elephants,  till  then  unknown  in  Italy ;  menacing  the  countrr 
bj  sea  and  land,  with  men,  horses,  and  arms,  and  the  addi* 
tional  terror  of  wild  beasts. 

The  first  battle  was  fought  by  the  consul  Levinu^,  at 
Heraclea,  on  the  Liris,  a  nver  of  Campania;  a  battle  so 
desperate,  that  Obsidius,  commander  of  a  Erentane  troop  of 
horse,  riding  at  the  king,  put  him  into  disorder,  and  obl^ied 
him  to  throw  away  his  royal  insignia  and  quit  the  field.  He 
would  doubtless  have  been  defeated,  had  not  the  elephants^ 
turning  round,  rushed  forward  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
combatants^;  when  the  horses,  startled  at  their  bulk  and 
ugliness,  as  well  as  at  their  strange  smell  and  noise,  and 
imagining  the  beasts,  which  they  had  never  seen  before,  to  be 
something  more  terrible  than  they  were,  spread  consternation 
and  havoc  far  and  wide. 

A  second  engagement  took  place  at  Asculum  in  Apulia,, 
under  the  consids  Ourius  and  Fabricius,  with  somewhat 
better  success ;  for  the  terror  of  the  beasts  had  in  some  de- 
gree passed  off,  and  Gains  Minucius,  a  spearman  of  the  fourth 
legion,  having  cut  off  the  trunk  of  one  of  them,  showed  that 
the  monsters  were  mortal.  Lances  were  accordingly  heaped 
upon  them,  and  firebrands,  hurled  against  their  towers, 
covered  the  troops  of  the  enemy  with  flaming  ruins.  Nor 
was  there  any  stop  to  tho  slaughter  till  night  separated  the 
combatants;  and  the  king  himself  the  last  of  those  that 
retreated,  was  carried  off  by  his  guards,  with  a  wound  in  the 
shoulder,  on  his  own  shield. 

1  An  affiront  that  was  gross,  ^.]  Valeriiis  Mazimns,  ii.,  2,  says  that  Posthn* 
mias,  one  of  the  ambassadors,  wind  respersum /uitte ;  Dion.  Halicam.  Ezcerpt 
Legat.,  c.  4,  inthnates  something  worse. 

s  To  attAct,  ^.]  In  ^tectactdum  heUi,  A  phrase  of  donbtfnl  meaning.  See 
Doker,  who  refers  to  Sallast,  Jog.,  c.  101,  Turn  apectacidum  horribUe  campiipa-^ 
tentSnUf  and  to  Floras  above,  ell,  wteifiasse  tptciaado  (<c.  pr«fii)  cfeos 
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The  last  battle  was  fought  hj  the  same  leaders,  near  what 
are  called  the  Arusine  plains  in  Lucania ;  but  success  was 
then  wholly  on  the  side  of  the  Eomans.  Chance  brought 
that  termination  to  the  struggle  which  valour  would  have 
given ;  for  the  elephants  being  again  brought  into  the  front 
une,  the  heavy  stroke  of  a  weapon  descending  on  the  head 
of  a  young  one,  made  it  turn  about ;  and  then,  as  it  was 
trampling  down  numbers  of  its  own  party,  and  whining  with 
a  loud  noise,  its  dam  recognised  it,  ana  broke  out  of  her  place 
as  though  to  revenge  the  injury  done  to  it,  disordering  all 
around  her,  as  if  they  had  been  troops  of  the  enemy,  with  her 
iinwieldly  bulk.  Thus  the  same  beasts,  which  had  gained 
the  first  victory,  and  balanced  the  second,  gave  the  third  to 
the  Bomans  without  dispute. 

Kor  did  they  engage  with  Pyrrhus  only  with  arms  and  in 
the  field,  but  contended  with  him  also  in  counsel,  and  at 
home  within  the  city.  For  the  subtle  king,  after  his  first 
victory,  being  convinced  of  the  valour  of  the  Eomans, 
despaired  of  gaining  succesa  by  arms,  and  had  recourse  to 
stratagem.  He  burnt  the  bodies  of  the  Eomans  that  were 
slain,  treated  the  prisoners  kindly,  and  restored  them  with- 
out ransom ;  and  having  afterwards  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
oity,  he  sought,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  to  be  received 
into  Mendship  and  to  make  a  league  with  them.  But  at 
that  period  the  conduct  of  the  Eomans  approved  itself  in 
every  way,  in  war  and  in  peace,  abroad  and  at  home ;  nor  did 
any  other  conquest,  more  than  that  over  the  Tarentines, 
show  the  fortitude  of  the  Eoman  people,  the  wisdom  of  their 
senate,  and  the  gallantry  of  their  generals.  What  sort  of 
men  were  those  whom  we  find  trampled  down  by  the 
elephants  in  the  first  battle  ?  The  wounds  of  all  were  in 
their  breasts ;  some  had  fallen  dead  upon  their  enemies ;  all 
bad  swords  in  their  hands,  and  threatening  left  in  their 
looks ;  and  their  anger  lived  even  in  death  itself.  Pyrrhus 
was  so  struck  with  admiration  at  the  sight,  that  he  exclaimed, 
*'  Oh,  how  easy  were  it  for  me  to  gain  the  empire  of  the  world, 
if  I  had  Eomans  for  my  soldiers ;  or  for  the  Eomans,  if  they 
had  me  for  their  king !"  And  what  must  have  been  the  ex- 
pedition of  those  who  survived,  in  recruiting  the  army  ?  For 
Pyrrhus  said,  "  I  see  plainly  that  I  was  bom  under  the  con- 
stellation of  Hercules,  since  so  many  heads  of  enemies,  that 
were  cut  off,  arise  again  upon  me  out  of  their  own  blood,  as  if 
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they  sprung  from  the  LenuBan  sefpent."  Andnrbat  kind  of 
■enatB  was  there  P  when,  on  the  addneu  of  Appiua  CsaeoB, 
the  ambassadors  were  sent  away  foom  the  eitj  with  their 
presents,  and  assured  their  king,  who  asked  them  what  tbsy 
thought  of  the  enemy's  abode,  tiiat  ^  the  city  appeared  to 
tiiem  a  temple,  and  the  senate  an  assembly  of  kings."  And 
what  sort  of  generals  were  there  P  either  in  the  camp,  when 
Gurius  sent  back  the  physician  that  offisved  the  head  of  king 
Pyrrhus  for  sale,  and  Eabricius  refused  a  share  of  the  kingdom 
offered  him  by  l^irhus ;  or  in  peace,  when  Ourius  preferred 
his  earthen  vessels  to  the  gold  of  the  Samnites,  and  FabricuiB, 
with  the  grayity  becoming  a  censor,  condemned  ten  pounds 
of  silver,  in  the  possession  of  Bufinus,  though  a  man  of  con- 
sular dignity,  as  a  luxury. 

Who  then  can  wonder  that  the  Bomans,  with  such  manners, 
and  with  a  brave  soldiery,  were  victorious  P  And  that  in  iMs 
one  war  with  the  Tarentines,  they  brought  under  their  power, 
wildun  the  epace  of  four  years,  the  gre^st  part  of  Italy,  the 
stoutest  nations,  the  most  wealthy  cities,  and  the  most  fruit- 
ful regions  P  Or  what  can  more  exceed  credibility  tiian  a 
comparison  of  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  the  end  of  it  P 
Pyrrhus,  victorious  in  l^e  £^t  battle,  laid  waste  Campania, 
Liris^,  and  Fregella,  whilst  all  Italy  was  in  alarm,  and  took 
a  view  of  Bome,  which  was  well-nigh  captured,  from  the 
heights  of  Fneneste,  filling  the  eyes  of  the  trembling  city,  at 
tiie  distance  of  twenty  miles,  with  smoke  and  dust.  The 
same  prince  being  afterwards  twice  forced  from  his  camp, 
twice  wounded,  and  driven  over  sea  and  land  into  Gveeoe, 
his  own  country,  peace  and  quiet  ensued ;  and  so  vast  was 
l^e  spoil  from  so  many  wealthy  nations,  that  Bome  could  not 
contam  her  own  victory.  Hardly  ever  did  a  finer  or  more 
glorious  triumph  enter  the  city ;  when  before  this  time  you 
could  have  seen  nothing  but  the  cattle  of  the  Yolscians,  the 
flocks  of  the  Sabines,  the  chariots  of  the  Gfauls,  or  the  broken 
arms  of  the  Samnites;  but  now,  if  you  looked  on  the  cap- 
tives, they  were  Molossians,  Thessalians,  Macedonians,  Brut- 
tians,  Apulians,  and  Lucanians ;  if  upon  the  pomp  of  thepio- 
cession,  there  was  gold,  P^^Ib,  statues,  pictures,  and  all  the 
ornaments  of  Tarentum.    llie  people  of  Bome,  however,  be- 

^  Liris]  This  word  is  elsewhere  found  only  as  the  mune  of  a  river,    Freiiishe> 
roius  takes  it  here  for  that  of  a  town.    Hmellins  snggests  that  Bloma  mtsj  i 
the  bonks  of  the  Liris. 
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hdd  nodiing  "with  groater  pleasure  than  those  beasts  whidi 
the  J  liad  dreaded,  with  tiieir  towers  on  their  backs ;  which, 
not  without  a  sense  of  their  capiayity,  followed  the  yictorioos 
hones  with  their  heads  bowed  to  the  eartk 

CHAP.  ZEE.  THB  PIOBNIAIf  WJlB. 

Soon  aUber  aJl  Italy  enjoyed  peace,  (for  who  would  venture 
on  war  after  the  subjugation  of  Tarentum  p)  except  that  the 
Bomans  thought  proper,  of  their  own  accord,  to  pursue  those 
who  had  joined  the  enemy.  The  people  of  Picenum  were  in 
consequence  subdued,  with  Asculum,  their  metropolis,  under 
the  conduct  of  Sempronius ;  who,  as  there  was  a  tremor  of 
the  earth  during  the  battle,  appeased  the  goddess  Earth  by 
vowing  a  temple  to  her. 

CHAP.  XX.   THE  SALLEKTIKE  WAB. 

The  SaJlentines  shared  the  fate  of  the  people  of  Kcenum ; 
and  Brundusium,  the  chief  city  of  the  country,  with  its 
famous  harbour,  was  taken  by  Marcus  Atilius.  In  this  con- 
test Pales,  the  goddess  of  shepherds,  demanded,  of  her  own 
accord,  a  temple  as  the  price  of  the  victory. 

CHAP.  XXI.   THE  WAK  WITH  THE  TOLSHSTL 

The  last  of  the  Italians  that  fell  under  the  government  of 
the  Eomans  were  the  Yolsini,  the  richest  of  all  the  Etrurians, 
who  sought  aid  against  rebels  that  had  formerly  been  their 
slaves,  and  that  had  turned  their  liberty,  granted  them  by 
their  masters,  against  their  masters  themselves,  taking  the 
government  into  their  own  hands,  and  making  themselves 
tyrants.  But  these  were  chastised  for  their  presumption 
under  the  leadership  of  Pabius  Gorges. 

CHAP.  XXII.   OF  SEDITIOlfS. 

This  is  the  second  age  of  the  Eoman  people,  and,  as  it 
were,  its  youth ;  in  which  it  was  extremely  vigorous,  and 
grew  warm  and  fervid  in  the  flower  of  its  strength.  Thus  a 
certain  rudeness,  derived  from  the  shepherds,  their  ancestors, 
which  still  remained  in  them,  betrayed  something  of  an  un- 
tamed spirit.  Hence  it  happened  that  the  army,  having 
mutinied  in  the  camp,  stoned  their  general,  Posthumius,  for 
withholdiQg  the  spoil  which  he  had  promised  them;  that 
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under  Appius  Claudius  tliej  refused  to  conquer  the  enemy 
when  they  had  the  power;  that  on  occasion  of  the  sol- 
diers, with  Yolero  at  their  head,  declining  to  serve,  the 
fasces  of  the  consul  were  broken;  and  that  the  people 
punished  their  most  eminent  leaders  with  exile,  when  they 
opposed  their  will :  as  Coriolanus,  for  desiring  them  to  till 
their  grounds,  (nor  would  he  have  less  severely  revenged 
his  wrongs  in  war,  had  not  his  mother  Yeturia,  when  he  was 
leading  on  his  forces,  disarmed  him  with  her  tears,)  and 
CamiUus,  because  he  seemed  to  have  divided  the  plunder  of 
Veii  unfairly  between  the  common  people  and  the  army.  But 
the  latter,  with  better  fortune^  than  Coriolanus,  grew  old  in 
the  city  which  he  had  taken,  and  afterwards  avenged  his 
countrymen,  at  their  entreaty,  on  their  enemies  the  Gauls. 

Disputes  were  also  carried  on,  more  violently  than  was  just 
and  reasonable,  with  the  senate ;  insomuch  that  the  people, 
leaving  their  dwellings,  threatened  devastation  and  ruin  to 
their  country. 

CHAP.  XXIII.    THE  SUBJECT  CONTIinJED. 

The  first  disagreement  was  occasioned  by  the  tyranny  of 
the  money-lenders,  who  vented  their  resentment  even  on  the 
backs  of  their  debtors,  scourging  them  as  if  they  were  slaves ; 
and  the  commons,  in  consequence,  withdrew  under  arms  to 
the  Sacred  Mount,  from  which  they  were  with  difl&culty 
recalled  by  the  authority  of  Menenius  Agrippa,  an  eloquent 
and  wise  man ;  nor  would  they  have  returned  at  all  if  they 
had  not  obtained  tribunes  for  themselves.  The  fable  of  his, 
in  the  old  style,  so  powerfully  persuasive  to  concord,  is  still 
extant,  in  which  he  said  that  "  the  members  of  the  human 
body  were  once  at  variance  among  themselves,  alleging,  that 
while  all  the  rest  discharged  their  duties,  the  stomach  alone 
continued  without  occupation;  but  that  at  length,  when 
ready  to  die,  they  returned  from  their  disagreement  to  a 
right  understjanding,  as  they  found  that  they  were  nourished 
with  the  food  that  was  by  the  stomach  reduced  to  blood." 

^  Ch.  XXII.  Bat  the  latter,  with  better  fortune,  ^.]  SedhicmeUor  [obsessb], 
in  captd  urbe  consenuU.  Obsessia  oocurs  in  some  copies,  bat  Daker  and  Grsyios 
omit  it  The  city  which  he  had  taken  was  Veii.  Bat  it  is  not  said  in  any  other 
author  that  Camillas  spent  his  old  age  at  Veii.  Salmasius  understands  cofuentnie 
of  pining  at  the  misfortunes  of  hb  country ;  but  this  interpretation  is  so  forced 
that  it  seems  less  reasonable  to  accept  ijt  than  to  suppose  Florns  to  hare  been 
mistaken. 
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CHAP.  XXIV.    THE  SUBJECT  OOHrTIKTIED. 

The  licentiousness  of  the  Decemvirate  gave  rise  to  the 
second  disagreement,  which  occurred  in  the  middle  of  the 
city.  Ten  eminent  men  of  the  city,  chosen  for  the  purpose, 
had,  hy  order  of  the  people,  drawn  up  in  a  body  certain  laws 
which  had  been  brought  from  Qreece,  and  the  whole  course 
of  the  administration  of  justice  had  been  arranged  in  twelve 
tables;  but,  though  the  object  of  their  of&ce  was  accom- 
plished, they  stiU  retained  the  fasces  that  had  been  delivered 
to  them,  with  a  spirit  like  that  of  kings.  Appius  Claudius, 
above  all  the  rest,  advanced  to  such  a  degree  or  audacity,  that 
he  destined  for  dishonour  a  free-bom  virgin,  forgetting  both 
Lucretia,  and  the  kings,  and  the  laws  which  he  himself  had 
written.  When  her  father  Virginius,  , therefore,  saw  his 
daughter  unjustly  sentenced,  and  draeged  away  to  slavery,  he 
slew  her,  without  any  hesitation,  in  the  midst  of  the  forum, 
with  his  own  hand;  and,  bringing  up  the  troops  of  his 
fellow-soldiers,  he  dragged  the  whole  band  of  tyrants,  beset 
with  an  armed  force,  from  the  Aventine  Mount  to  imprison- 
ment and  chains. 

OHAF.  XXV.    THE  SUBJECT  COITTIKirED. 

The  question  of  the  propriety  of  intermarriages  raised  a 
third  sedition,  it  being  demanded  that  plebeians  should  be 
allowed  to  intermarry  with  patricians.  This  tumult  broke 
out  on  Mount  Janiculum,  Canuleius,  a  tribune  of  the  people, 
being  the  leader  in  it. 

CHAP.  XXVI.  THE  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

An  ambition  for  public  honours  occasioned  a  fourth 
sedition,  from  a  demand  being  made  that  plebeians  should 
be  admitted  to  magistracies.  Fabius  Ambustas,  the  father 
of  two  daughters,  had  married  one  to  Sulpicius,  a  man  of 
patrician  family,  and  the  other  to  Stole,  a  plebeian.  The 
latter,  on  some  occasion,  being  rather  scomfiilly  laughed  at 
by  her  sister,  because  she  had  been  startled  at  the  sound  of 
the  lictor's  staff,  (which  was  unknown  in  her  fSsunily,)  could 
not  endure  the  affront.  Her  husband,  in  consequence, 
having  gained  the  tribuneship,  obtained  from  the  senate, 
though  much  against  their  will,  a  share  in  public  honours 
and  ofBces  for  the  plebeians. 

But  in  these  very  seditions,  you  may  not  improperly  ad- 
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mire  the  conduct  of  this  great  people ;  for  at  one  time  tliejr 
supported  liberty,  at  another  chastLtj,  at  another  the 
reApectability  of  their  birth^,  at  another  their  right  to 
marks  and  distinctions  of  honour;  and  among  all  these 
proceedings,  they  were  vigilant  guardians  of  nothing  more 
than  of  liberty,  and  could  by  no  bribery  be  ccnrupted  to 
malLO  sale  of  it ;  though  there  aros6  from  time  to  time, 
as  was  natural  amon^  a  people  already  great,  and  grow- 
ing daily  greater,  citizens  of  ver^  pernicious  intentions. 
Spurius  Cassius,  suspected  of  aimmg  at  kingly  power 
by  the  aid  of  the  agrarian  law,  and  MsbHus,  suspected 
of  a  similar  design  from  his  excessiye  largesses  to  the 
pie,  they  punished  with  instant  death.  On  Spurius,  in- 
,  his  own  father  inflicted  the  punishment.  Ahala,  the 
master  of  the  horse,  kiUed  Mselius  in  the  middle  of  the 
forum,  by  order  of  Quinctius  the  dictator.  Manlius,  also,  tiie 
defender  of  the  Capitol,  when  he  behaved  himself  too  arro- 
gantly, and  unsuitably  to  the  rank  of  a  citizen,  presuming 
on  having  liberated  most  of  the  debtors,  they  precipitated 
from  that  very  citadel  which  he  had  preserved.  In  this 
manner,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  peace  and  war,  did  the 
Boman  people  pass  the  period  of  adolescence,  that  is  to  say, 
the  second  ase  of  their  empire,  in  which  they  subdued  with 
their  arms  aU  Italy  between  the  Alps  and  the  sea. 

BOOK  11. 

CHAP.  I.  nrTBODFCTOIlT. 

After  Italy  was  conquered  and  subjugated,  the  Eoman 
people,  now  approaching  its  five-hundredth  year,  and  being 
mirly  arrived  at  maturity,  was  then  truly  robust  and  manly, 
(if  robustness  and  manhood  may  be  attributed  to  a  nation,) 
and  had  begun  to  be  a  match  for  the  whole  world.  Accord- 
ingly (wonderM  and  scarcely  credible  to  relate !)  that  people 
who  had  struggled  with  their  neighbours  at  home  for  nearly 
five  hundred  years,  (so  difficult  was  it  to  give  Italy  a  head,; 
overran,  in  the  two  hundred  years  that  follow,  Africa,  Europe, 
Asia,  and  indeed  the  whole  world,  with  their  wars  and 
victones. 

^  Ch.  XXVL  Bespectabiliiy  of  their  Urth]  NaiaUum  d^/niUOem.  Tfaej  xnain- 
tnmd  that  all  dtizeDs  were  of  Bnffioiently  reepecti^  Urth  to  intermany  inth. 
tiw  patricJMw. 
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CHAP.  n.   THX  riBST  PUBIO  WAS. 

The  yictor-people  of  Italy,  having  now  spread  over  lite 
land  as  far  as  the  sea,  checked  ita  courae  for  a  little,  like  a 
fire,  which,  having  consumed  the  woods  lying  in  its  track,  is 
stopped  hy  some  intervening  river.  But  soon  after,  seeing 
at  no  great  distance  a  rich  prey,  which  seemed  in  a  manner 
detached  and  torn  away  from  laieir  own  Ital;^,  they  were  so 
inflamed  with  a  desire  to  possess  it,  that  since  it  could  neither 
be  joined  to  their  country  by  a  mole  or  bridge,  they  resolved 
tiiat  it  should  be  secured  by  arms  and  war,  and  reunited,  as 
it  were,  to  their  continent^.  And  behold !  as  if  the  Fates 
tiiemselves  opened  a  way  for  them,  an  opportunity  was  not 
wanting,  for  Messana^,  a  city  of  Sicily  in  alliance  -miAi  them, 
happened  then  to  make  a  complaint  concerning  the  tyranny 
of  ike  Carthaginians. 

As  the  Bomans  coveted  Sicily,  so  fikewise  did  the  people 
at  Cartilage ;  and  both  at  the  same  time,  with  equal  desii^s 
and  equal  forces,  contemplated  the  attainment  of  the  empire 
of  the  world.  Under  the  pretext,  therefore,  of  assisting  l^eir 
allies,  but  in  reality  being  allured  by  the  prey,  ihaJb  rude 
people,  i^t  people  sprung  from  shepherds,  and  merely  aocoB- 
tomed  to  the  land,  made  it  appear,  though  the  strangeness 
of  the  attempt  starred  them,  (yet  such  confidence  is  there 
in  true  courage,)  that  to  the  brave  it  is  indifferent  whether  a 
foattde  be  fbu^t  on  horseback  or  in  E^iips,  by  land  or  by  sea. 

It  was  in  ihe  consulship  of  Appius  Claudius  that  they 
first  ventored  upon  that  strait  which  has  so  ill  a  name  from 
the  sirange  things^  related  of  it,  and  so  impetuous  a  current. 
But  l^ey  were  so  far  from  being  affiighted,  that  they  re- 
garded tibe  violence  of  the  rushing  tide  as  something  in  their 
&vour,  and,  sailing  forward  immediately  and  without  delay, 
they  defeated  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  with  so  much  rapidity, 
that  he  owned  he  was  conquered  before  he  saw  the  enemy. 
In  the  consulship  of  Builius  and  Cornelius,  they  likewise 

1  Gh.  II.  BBDmted,  as  it  trere,  to  tlwir  oontfaient]  Ad  etmihaiiem  Mmn  re- 
vocanda  beBo.  As  bello  jungenda  occurs  immediately  before,  FreinsbemiiiB  and 
Dnker,  though  they  retain  the  latter  heOo  in  the  text,  as  it  is  found  in  all  copies, 
advise  its  omission. 

*  jlHsanaJ  Itoif  MeatMUSw 

*  That  8tndt--8traiige  things,  ^]  The  itndt  cf  Henina.  *<By  ifnM^ 
M^  (flioMlKi)  he  meau  Stella  and  Gharybdis*'*  ^Ubiamii; 
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had  coun^  to  enfinge  at  eea,  and  then  the  expedition  used 
in  equipping  the  fleet  was  a  presage  of  yictory ;  for  within 
aixty  days  after  the  timber  was  felled,  a  navy  of  a  hundred 
and  sixty  ships  lay  at  anchor ;  so  that  the  vessels  did  not  seem 
to  have  been  made  h^  art,  but  the  trees  themselves  appeared 
to  have  been  turned  into  ships  hj  the  aid  of  the  gods.  The 
aspect  of  the  battle,  too,  was  wonderful ;  as  the  heav;^  and 
slow  ships  of  the  Bomans  closed  with  the  swift  and  nimble 
barks  or  the  enemy.  Little  availed  their  naval  arts,  such  as 
breaking  off  the  oars  of  a  ship,  and  eluding  the  beaks  of  the 
enemy  by  turning  aside ;  for  the  grappling-irons,  and  other 
instruments,  which,  before  the  engagement,  had  been  greatly 
derided  by  the  enemy,  were  fEwtened  upon  their  ships,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  fight  as  on  solid  ground.  Being 
victorious,  therefore,  at  Lipar®,  by  sinking  and  scattering 
the  enemy's  fleet,  they  celebrated  their  first  naval  triumph 
And  how  great  was  the  exultation  at  it !  Duilius,  the  com- 
mander, not  content  with  one  day's  triumph,  ordered,  during 
all  the  rest  of  his  life,  when  he  returned  from  sunper,  lighted 
torches  to  be  carried,  and  flutes  to  play,  before  nun,  as  if  he 
would  triumph  every  day.  The  loss  in  this  battle  was 
trifline,  in  comparison  with  the  greatness  of  the  victory; 
though  the  other  consul,  Cornelius  Asina,  was  cut  off,  being 
invited  by  the  enemy  to  a  pretended  conference,  and  put  to 
death ;  an  instance  of  Carthaginian  perfidy. 

Under  the  dictatorship  of  Calatinus,  the  Bomans  expelled 
almost  all  the  garrisons  of  the  Carthaginians  from  Agrigen- 
tum,  Drepanum,  Panormus,  £ryx,  and  LilybsBum.  Some 
alarm  was  experienced  at  the  K)rest  of  Camarina,  but.  we 
were  rescued  by  the  extraordinary  valour  of  Calpumius 
Flamma,  a  tribune  of  the  soldiers,  who,  with  a  choice  troop 
of  three  hundred  men,  seized  upon  an  eminence  occupied  by 
the  enemy  to  our  annoyance^,  and  so  kept  them  in  play  till 
the  whole  army  escaped ;  thus,  by  eminent  success,  equalling 
the  fame  of  Thermopyhe  and  Leonidas,  though  our  hero  waa 
indeed  more  illustrious,  inasmuch  as  he  escaped  and  outlived 
so  great  an  effort,  notwithstanding  he  wrote  nothing'  with  his 
blood. 

1  To  oor  annoTaace]  Iftfettmi, 

«  Notwithstanding  he  wrote  nothing,  ^.]  JUoe<  mhU  msripterit  mrngmnB. 
'*  A  hallaohiation  of  Floras,  who  inadrertentlj  attribates  to  Leonidas  what  was 
done  bj  Othryades.    Leonidas  wrote  nothing  with  his  blood,  as  fiur,  at  least,  as 
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In  the  consulsliip  of  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio,  when  Sicily 
was  become  as  a  suburban  jprovince  of  the  Boman  people, 
and  the  war  was  spreading  mrther,  they  crossed  over  mto 
Sardinia,  and  into  Corsica,  which  lies  near  it.  In  the  latter 
thejr  terrified  the  natives  by  the  destruction  of  the  city  of 
Olbia,  in  the  former  by  that  of  Aleria;  and  so  effectually 
humbled  the  Carthaginians,  both  by  land  and  sea,  that  nothing 
remained  to  be  conquered  but  -A&ca  itself.  Accordingly, 
under  the  leadership  of  Marcus  Attilius  Begulus,  the  war 
passed  oyer  into  A&ica.  Nor  were  there  wanting  some  on 
the  occasion,  who  mutinied  at  the  mere  name  and  dread  of 
the  Funic  sea,  a  tribune  named  Mannius  increasing  their 
alarm ;  but  the  general,  threatening  hm  with  the  axe  if  he 
did  not  obey,  produced  courage  for  the  voyage  by  the  terror  of 
death.  They  then  hastened  their  course  by  the  aid  of  winds 
and  oars,  and  such  was  the  terror  of  the  A&icans  at  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  that  Carthage  was  almost  surprised 
with  its  gates  open. 

The  fSrst  prize  taken  in  the  war  was  the  city  of  Clypea, 
which  juts  out  from  the  Carthagiaian  shore  as  a  fortress  or 
watch-tower.  Both  this,  and  more  than  three  hundred  for- 
tresses besides,  were  destroyed.  Nor  had  the  Bomans  to 
contend  only  with  men,  but  with  monsters  also ;  for  a  ser- 
pent of  vast  size,  bom,  as  it  were,  to  avenge  Africa,  harassed 
their  camp  on  the  Bagrada.  But  Begulus,  who  overcame  all 
obstacles,  having  spread  the  terror  of  his  name  far  and  wide, 
having  killed  or  taken  prisoners  a  great  number  of  the  enemy's 
force,  and  their  captains  themselves,  and  having  despatched 
his  fleet,  laden  with  much  spoil,  and  stored  with  materials 
for  a  triumph,  to  Bome,  proceeded  to  besiege  Carthage  itself, 
the  origin  of  the  war,  ana  took  his  position  close  to  the  gates 
of  it.  Here  fortune  was  a  little  changed ;  but  it  was  only 
that  more  proofs  of  Eoman  fortitude  might  be  given,  the 

we  learn  from  the  writings  of  antiquity.  But  such  an  act  is  universallj  attri- 
buted to  Othryades,  both  by  poets  and  prose  writers."  Sahnanta.  Othryadea 
was  the  snryivor  of  the  three  hundred  Spartans  who  fought  with  three  hundred 
Arg^ves  for  the  right  of  possessing  a  piece  of  land  called  Thyrea.  Being  ashamed 
to  return  to  Sparta  alone,  he  slew  himself  on  the  field  of  battle,  first  writang  on 
bis  shield,  with  his  blood,  that  Thyrea  belonged  to  the  Lacsedemonians.  For  an 
account  of  the  combat,  see  Herod.,  L,  82.  Freinshemins  thinks  the  words  are  not 
Florus^s,  but  those  of  some  glossator,  Gronovius  would  read  licet  normihU 
Mcripurit  tangtdne,  which  would  be  no  great  improyement 
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matnesB  of  urbioh  was  generally  best  shown  in  calainibieB. 
For  the  enemy  applying  for  foreign  aasistance,  and  Laoecl»- 
mon  having  sent  them  Xanthippus  as  a  general,  we  were 
defeated  by  a  captain  so  eminently  skilled  in  military  affiuis. 
It  was  then  that  by  an  ignominious  defeat,  such  as  the 
Bomans  had  never  before  experienced,  their  most  vaUant 
commander  fell  alive  into  the  enemy's  hands.  But  he  was  a 
man  able  to  endure  so  great  a  calamity ;  as  he  was  neithar 
humbled  by  his  impcLBonment  at  Carthage,  nor  by  the  depu- 
tafcion  which  he  headed  to  Bome ;  for  he  advised  what  waa 
contrary  to  the  injunctions  of  the  enemy,  and  recommended 
that  no  peace  should  be  made,  and  no  exchange  of  prisoners 
admitted.  Bven  by  his  voluntary  return  to  h^  enemies,  and 
by  his  last  sufferings,  whether  in  prison  or  on  tbe  cross,  the 
dignity  of  the  man  was  not  at  all  obscured.  But  being  ren> 
dered,  by  all  these  occurrences,  even  more  worthy  of  admira- 
tion, what  can  be  said  of  him  but  that,  when  conquered,  he 
was  superior  to  his  conquerors,  and  that,  though  Carthage  had 
not  submitted,  he  triumphed  over  Fortune  herself? 

The  Boman  people  were  now  much  keener  and  more  ardent 
to  revenge  the  fate  of  Begulus  than  to  obtain  victory.  Under 
the  consul  Metellus,  therefore,  when  the  Carthaginians  ware 
growing  insolent,  and  when  the  war  had  returned  into  Sicily, 
they  gave  the  enemy  such  a  defeat  at  Panormus,  that  they 
thought  .no  more  of  that  island.  A  proof  of  the  greatness  of 
this  victory  was  the  capture  of  about  a  hundred  elephants,  a 
vast  prey,  even  if  they  had  taken  that  number,  not  in  war,  but 
in  hunting^.  Under  the  consulship  of  Appius  ClaudLua, 
they  were  overcome,  not  by  the  enemy,  but  by  the  gods 
themselves,  whose  auspices  they  had  despised,  their  fleet 
being  sunk  in  that  very  place  where  the  consul  had  ordered 
the  chickens  to  be  thrown  overboard,  because  he  was  warned 
by  than  not  to  fight.  Under  the  consulship  of  Marcus 
Fabius  Buteo,  they  overthrew,  near  -Sgimurus,  m  the  A&ican 
sea,  a  fleet  of  the  enemy  which  was  just  sailing  for  Italy.  But 

1  A  Tast  prey— not  in  war,  bat  in  hunting]  Sic  quoque  magna  pneda,  si 
gregem  ilium  non  beUOf  sed  venaiione  cepistet,  "  The  sense  is,  it  woold  haye 
been  a  considerable  capture  if  he  had  taken  these  hundred  elephants,  not  in 
battle,  but  in  hunting,  in  which  more  are  often  taken.**  Gravius.  *'In  this 
explanation  Perizonius  acquiesced.**  Dtiker,  Most  readers,  I  fear,  will  wish  thai 
a  better  were  proposed. 
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O  liow  great  materials  for  a  triumph  were  then  lost  by  a 
storm,  when  the  Eoman  fleet,  richly  laden  with  spoil,  and 
driven  by  contrary  winds,  coyered  with  its  wreck  the  coasts 
of  Africa  and  the  Syrtes,  and  of  aU  the  islands  lying  amid 
those  seas^l  A  great  calamity!  Eut  not  without  some 
honour  to  this  eminent  people,  from  the  circimistance  that 
their  victory  was  intercepted  only  by  a  storm,  and  that  the 
matter  for  their  triumph  was  lost  only  by  a  shipwreck.  Tet, 
though  the  Punic  spoils  were  scattered  abroad,  and  thrown 
up  by  the  waves  on  every  promontory  and  island,  the  Bomans 
s^  celebrated  a  triumph.  In  the  consulship  of  Lutatius 
Oatulus,  an  end  was  at  last  put  to  the  war  near  the  islands 
named  Agates.  'Not  was  there  any  greater  fight  during  this 
war ;  for  the  fleet  of  the  enemy  was  laden  with  provisions, 
troops,  towers,  and  arms;  indeed,  all  Carthage,  as  it  were, 
was  m  it ;  a  state  of  things  which  proved  its  destruction,  as , 
the  Eoman  fleet,  on  the  contrary,  being  fective,  light,  free 
from  incumbrance,  and  in  some  degree  resembling  a  land- 
camp,  was  wheeled  about  by  its  oars  like  cavalry  in  a  battle 
by  their  reins ;  and  the  beaks  of  the  vessels,  directed  now 
against  one  part  of  the  enemy  and  now  against  another,  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  livmg  creatures.  In  a  very  sBort 
time,  accordingly,  the  ships  of  the  enemy  were  shattered  to 
pieces,  and  filled  the  whole  sea  between  Sicily  and  Sardinia 
with  their  wrecks.  So  great,  indeed,  was  the  victory,  that 
there  was  no  thought  of  demolishing  the  enemy's  city ;  since 
it  seemed  superfluous  to  pour  their  fury  on  towers  and  walls, 
when  Carthage  had  already  been  destroyed  at  sea. 

CHAP.  in.  THE  LieUBIAF  WAB. 

After  the  Carthaginian  war  was  ended,  there  followed  a 
time  of  repose  indeed,  but. short,  and  as  it  were  only  to  take 
breath.    As  a  proof  of  peace,  and  bf  a  real  cessation  from 

1  Coasts— of  all  the  islands  lying  amid  those  seas]  Duker's  edition,  and  almost 
eveiy  other,  has  omnium  imperia  geatkun,  intularum  UttorOj  implemt,  which 
GrsBvins  has  pronounced,  and  others  have  seen,  to  he  nonsense.  ToUins  for 
imperia  proposed  promoutoria;  hut  I  hare  thought  it  better  to  follow  the  con- 
jectore  dkr&d.  by  Markland,  (Epistle  to  Hare,  p,  38,  cited  hj  Duker,)  omnimn 
inter  tnarijacenikim  intukartim,  ^.,  though  this  is  ratiier  bold,  and  not  Buj^rted 
by  anythiog  shnilar  m  Floras.  1 
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arms,  the  Temple  of  Janus  was  then  shut  for  the  first 
time  since  the  reign  of  Numa.  But  it  was  immediately 
and  without  delay  opened  again.  Eor  the  Ligurians,  and 
the  Insubrian  Gfauls,  as  well  as  the  lUyrians,  began  to  be 
troublesome.  Indeed,  the  two  former  nations,  situate  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alps,  that  is,  at  the  very  entrance  to  Italy, 
stirred  up,  apparently,  by  some  deity,  lest  the  Boman  arms 
should  contract  rust  and  mould,  and  at  length  becoming,  as  it 
were,  our  daily  and  domestic  enemies^,  continued  to  exercise 
the  young  soldiery  in  the  business  of  war ;  and  the  Eomans 
whetted  the  sword  of  their  valour  on  each  of  those  nations  as 
upon  a  whetstone.  The  Ligurians,  lying  dose  to  the  bottom 
of  the  Alps,  between  the  rivers  Varus  and  Macra,  and 
shrouded  in  woody  thickets,  it  was  more  trouble  to  find  than 
to  conquer.  Deiended  by  their  position  and  facilities  of 
escape,  and  being  a  hardy  and  nimole  race,  they  rather  com- 
mitted depredations  as  occasion  offered,  than  made  regular 
war.  After  all  their  tribes,  therefore,  the  Salyi,  the  Deceates, 
the  Oxybii,  the  Euburiates,  and  the  Ingauri,  had  baffled  the 
Eomans  for  a  long  time  with  success,  Fulvius  at  length  sur* 
rounded  their  recesses  with  flames,  BsBbius  drew  them  down 
into  the  plains,  and  Posthumius  so  disarmed  them  that  he 
scarcely  left  them  iron  to  till  the  ground. 

CHAP.  IV.  THE  GALLIC  WAE. 

The  Galli  Insubres,  who  were  also  borderers  upon  the  Alps , 
had  the  tempers  of  savage  beasts,  and  bodies  greater  than 
human.  But  by  experience,  it  was  found  that,  as  their  first 
onset  was  more  violent  than  that  of  men,  so  their  subsequent 
conduct  in  battle  was  inferior  to  that  of  women.  The  bodies 
of  the  people  about  the  Alps,  reared  in  a  moist  atmosphere, 
have  somewhat  in  them  resembling  their  snows,  and,  as  soon 
as  they  are  heated  in  fight,  run  down  with  perspiration,  and 
are  relaxed  with  any  slight  motion,  as  it  were  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  These  had  often  at  other  times  sworn,  but  espe- 
cially under  their  general  Britomarus,  that  they  would  not 

1  Two  jbrmer  nations— daily  and  domestic  enemies]  Utrique  quoUdia$d  et 
qwm  domesHci  hostes.  As  Floras  speaks  of  three  nations,  and  then  says  utriquie^ 
the  commentators  have  been  in  donbt  which  of  them  are  meant  by  that  word. 
I  have  followed  Salmasias,  with  whom  Perizonius  coincides.  The  Illyrians  were 
more  remote  than  the  other  two. 
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loose  their  belts  before  tbey  mounted  the  Capitol.  And  it 
happened  accordingly ;  for  JEmilius  conquered  and  disarmed 
them  in  the  Capitol.  Soon  after,  with  Ariovistus  for  their 
leader,  they  vowed  to  their  god  Mars  a  chain  made  out  of  the 
spoils  of  our  soldiers.  But  Jupiter  prevented  the  perform- 
ance of  their  vow ;  for  Flaminius  erected  a  golden  trophy  to 
Jove  out  of  their  chains.  When  Viridomarus  was  their  king, 
they  vowed  the  arms  of  the  Eomans  to  Vulcan ;  but  their 
vows  had  a  very  different  result ;  for  Marcellus,  having  killed 
their  king,  hung  up  his  arms  to  Jupiter  Feretrius,  being  the 
third  spolia  apima  since  those  of  Biomulus,  the  father  of  the 
city. 

CHAP.  T. 

The  Illyrians,  or  Libumians,  live  at  the  very  root  of  the 
Alps,  between  the  rivers  Arsia  and  Titius,  extending  far  over 
the  whole  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  This  people,  in  the  reign  of 
a  queen  named  Teutana,  not  content  with  depredations  on  the 
Boman  territory,  added  an  execrable  crime  to  their  audacity. 
For  they  beheaded  our  ambassadors,  who  were  calling  them 
to  account  for  their  offences  ;  and  this  death  they  inflicted, 
not  with  the  sword,  but,  as  if  they  had  been  victims  for  sacri- 
fice, with  the  axe  ;  they  also  burnt  the  captains  of  our  ships 
with  fire.  These  insults  were  offered,  to  make  them  the 
more  offensive,  by  a  woman.  The  people  were  in  consequence 
universally  reduced  to  subjection,  by  the  efforts  of  Cnasus 
Fulvius  Centimalus  ;  and  the  axe,  descending  on  the  necks 
of  their  chiefs,  made  fiill  atonement  to  the  manes  of  the  am- 
bassadors. 

CHAP.  VI.   THE  SECOIO)  PTTNIC  WAE. 

After  the  first  Carthaginian  war,  there  was  scarcely  a  rest 
of  four  years,  when  there  was  another  war ;  inferior  indeed 
in  length  of  time,  (for  it  occupied  but  eighteen  years,)  but  so 
much  more  terrible,  from  the'direfulaess  of  its  havoc,  that 
if  any  one  compares  the  losses  on  both  sides,  the  people  that 
conquered  was  more  like  one  defeated.  What  provoked  this 
noble  people  was,  that  the  command  of  the  sea  was  forced 
from  them,  that  their  islands  were  taken,  and  that  they  were 
obliged  to  pay  tribute  which  they  had  before  been  accustomed 
to  impose.  Hannibal,  when  but  a  boy,  swore  to  his  father, 
before  an  altar,  to  take  revenge  on  the  Bomans ;  nor  was 
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he  backward  to  ezeoute  his  oath,  fiaguntum,  aecordixiglj,  in» 
made  the  occasion  of  a  war;  an  old  and  wealthy  city  of 
Spain,  and  a  great  but  Bad  example  of  Melitj  to  the  Eo- 
mang.  This  city,  though  granted,  by  the  common  treaty, 
the  special  privilege  of  enjoying  its  liberty,  Hannibal,  seddng 
pretences  for  new  disturbances,  destroyed  with  his  own  hands 
and  those  of  its  inhabitants,  in  order  that,  by  an  iufinction  of 
the  compact,  he  might  open  a  passage  for  himself  into  Italy. 

Among  the  Bomans  there  is  the  highest  regard  to  treaties, 
and  consequently,  on  hearing  of  the  siege  of  an  allied  city, 
and  remembering,  too,  the  compact  made  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians, they  did  not  at  once  have  recourse  to  arms,  but  chose 
rather  to  expostulate  on  legal  grounds.  In  the  mean  time 
the  Saguntines,  exhausted  with  famine,  the  assaults  of  ma- 
chines, and  the  sword,  and  their  fidelity  being  at  last  car- 
ried to  desperation,  raised  a  vast  pile  in  the  market-place,  on 
which  they  destroyed,  with  fire  and  sword,  themselves,  their 
wives  and  children,  and  all  that  they  possessed.  Hannibal, 
the  cause  of  tliis  great  destruction,  was  required  to  be  given 
up.  The  Carthaginians  hesitating  to  comply,  EabiuB,who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  embassy,  exdaimed,  ^'  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  delay  ?  In  the  fold  of  this  garment  I  carry 
war  and  peace ;  which  of  the  two  do  you  choose  ?"  .As  they 
cried  out  "War,"  "Take  war,  then,"  he  rejoined,  and,  shaking 
out  the  fore-part  of  his  toga  in  the  middle  of  the  senate- 
house,  as  if  he  really  carried  war  in  its  folds,  he  spread  it 
abroad,  not  without  awe  on  the  part  of  the  spectators. 

The  sequel  of  the  war  was  in  conformity  with  its  oom- 
mencement ;  for,  as  if  the  last  imprecations  of  the  Sagun- 
tines, at  their  public  self-immolation  and  burning  of  the  city, 
had  required  such  obsequies  to  be  pecformed  to  them,  atone- 
ment was  made  to  their  manes  by  the  devastation  of  Italy, 
the  reduction  of  AMca,  and  the  destruction  of  the  leaders  and 
kings  who  engaged  in  that  cdhtest.  When  once,  i/herelbre, 
that  sad  and  dismal  force  and  storm  of  the  Punic  war  had 
arisen  in  Spain,  and  had  forged,  in  the  fire  of  Saguntum,  the 
thunderbolt  long  before  intended  for  the  Somans,  it  imme- 
diately burst,  as  if  hurried  along  by  resistless  -violence, 
through  the  middle  of  the  Alps,  and  descended,  firom  those 
snows  of  incredible  altitude,  on  the  plains  of  Italy,  as  if  it  had 
been  hurled  from  the  skies.     The  violence  of  its  first  MSFmilt 
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burst,  vii^  a  migb^  soimd,  between  the  Po  aad  the  TicinuB. 
There  the  armj  xinder  Scipio  was  routed ;  and  the  g^ieral 
fahnself,  being  wounded,  would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  had  not  his  son,  then  quite  a  boy^,  covered  his 
father  with  his  shield,  and  resoued  him  horn  death.  This 
was*  the  Scipio  who  grew  up  for  the  conquest  of  Africa,  and 
who  was  to  receive  a  name  from  its  ilL-fortune. 

To  Ticinus  succeeded  Trebia,  where,  in  the  consulship  of 
Sempronms,  the  second  outburst  of  the  Punic  war  was  spent. 
On  that  occasion,  the  crafty  enemy,  having  chosen  a  cold  and 
snowy  day,  and  h»nng  first  warmed  themselves  at  their  fires, 
And  anointed  their  bodies  with  oil,  conquCTed  us,  though  they 
were  men  that  came  from  Idie  south  and  a  warm  mm,  by  the 
aid  (strange  to  say !)  cif  our  own  winter. 

The  third  thunderbolt^  of  Hannibal  feU  at  the  Trasimene 
lake,  when  Plaminius  was  commander.  There  ako  was  em- 
ploved  a  new  stratagem  of  Oarthaginian  subtlety ;  for  a 
botty  of  cavalry,  being  concealed  by  a  mist  rising  from  the 
lake,  and  by  the  osiers  growing  in  the  fens,  feU  upon  the  rear 
of  the  Bomans  as  they  were  fighting.  Nor  can  we  complain 
of  the  gods ;  for  swarms  of  bees  settling  upon  the  standards, 
the  reluctance  of  the  eagles*  to  move  forward,  and  a  great 
earthquake  that  happened  at  the  commencement  of  the 
'battle,  (uDlless,  indeed,  it  was  the  trampling  of  horse  and 
foot,  and  the  violent  concussion  of  arms,  that  produced  this 
trembling  of  the  ground,)  had  forewarned  the  rash  leader  of 
approaching  defeat. 

The  fourth,  and  almost  mortaO.  wound  of  the  Soman  em- 
pire, was  at  Oanuffi,  an  obscure  village  of  Apulia ;  which, 
however,  became  famous  by  the  greatness  of  the  defeat,  its 
celebrity  being  acquired  ty  the  ^ughter  of  forty  thousand 
men.  Here  the  general,  the  groimd,the  face  of  heaven,  the 
^ay,  indeed  all  nature,  conspired  together  for  the  destruction 

*  Ch.  VI.  Quite  a  boy]  PraOextatus  admodtm.  "  As  we  say  admodum  puer, 
admodum  adolescens,"  Salmasius.  He  had  but  jnst  laid  aside  the  toga  prcBtexta, 
and  assumed  the  toga  viriiis. 

<  This  was]  Hie  erat.    Dnker  and  others  read  erUs 

*  The  third  thnnderbolt,  ^.]  Tratmenm  hums  tertium  fidmm  EatmibaUs, 
Literally,  "The  Trashnene  lake  was  the  third  thunderbolt  of  Hannibal,''  an 
afi^ted  mode  of  exprasdon. 

*  Belnctanoe  of  the  eagles,  ^.]  AquSa  prodire  nolenks.  The  standards, 
which  were  fixed  in  the  ground,  could  scarcely  be  pulled  up. 
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of  the  unfortunate  army.  For  Hannibal,  the  most  artful 
of  generals,  not  content  with  sending  pretended  deserters 
among  the  Eomans,  who  fell  upon  their  rear  as  they  were 
fighting,  but  having  also  noted  the  nature  of  the  ground  in 
those  open  plains,  where  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  extremely 
violent,  the  dust  very  great,  and  the  wind  blows  constantly, 
and  as  it  were  statedly,  from  the  east,  drew  up  his  army  ia 
such  a  position,  that,  while  the  Romans  were  exposed  to  all 
these  inconveniences,  he  himself,  having  heaven,  as  it  were, 
on  his  side,  fought  with  wind,  dust,  and  sun  in  his  favour. 
Two  vast  armies^,  in  consequence,  were  slaughtered  till  the 
enemy  were  satiated,  and  till  Hannibal  said  to  his  soldiers, 
"  Put  up  your  swords.**  Of  the  two  commanders,  one  es- 
caped, the  other  was  slain ;  which  of  them  showed  the  greater 
spirit,  is  doubtful.  Paulus  was  ashamed  to  survive ;  Varro 
did  not  despair.  Of  the  greatness  of  the  slaughter  the  fol- 
lowing proofs  may  be  noticed;  that  the  Aufidus  was  for 
some  time  red  with  blood  ;  that  a  bridge  was  made  of  dead 
bodies,  by  order  of  Hannibal,  over  the  torrent  of  Yergellus  ; 
and  that  two  modii^  of  rings  were  sent  to  Carthage,  and  the 
equestrian  dignity  estimated  by  measure. 

It  was  afterwards  not  doubted,  but  that  Eome  might  have 
seen  its  last  day,  and  that  Hannibal,  within  five  days,  might 
have  feasted  in  the  Capitol,  if  (as  they  say  that  Adherbal,  the 
Carthaginian,  the  son  of  Bomilcar,  observed,)  "  he  had  known 
as  well  how  to  use  his  victory  as  how  to  gain  it.'*  But  at 
that  crisis,  as  is  generally  said,  either  the  fate  of  the  city 
that  was  to  be  empress  of  the  world,  or  his  own  want  of  judg- 
ment, and  the  influence  of  deities  unfavourable  to  Carthage, 
carried  him  in  a  different  direction.  When  he  might  have 
taken  advantage  of  his  victory,  he  chose  rather  to  seek  en- 
joyment from  it,  and,  leaving  Eome,  to  march  into  Campania 
and  to  Tarentum,  where  both  he  and  his  army  soon  lost  their 
vigour,  so  that  it  was  justly  remarked  that  "  Capua  proved  a 
CannsB  to  Hannibal ;"  since  the  sunshine  of  Campania,  and 
the  warm  springs  of  Baiae,  subdued  (who  could  have  believed 

»  Two  vast  armies]  Duo  maxim  exercitus.  The  armies  of  the  two  consub, 
Panlus  ^milius  and  Vairo. 

2  Two  modii]  The  modiiu,  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary,  is  said  to  be  equal  to 
1  gaU.  7.8576  pints,  English  measure.  Two  modii  will  therefore  be  nearlj 
d|  gallons. 
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it  ?)  him  who  had  been  unconquered  by  the  Alps,  and  un- 
shaken in  the  field.  In  the  mean  time  the  Eomans  began  to 
recover,  and  to  rise  as  it  were  fix)m  the  dead.  They  had  no 
arms,  but  they  took  them  down  from  the  temples ;  men  were 
wanting,  but  slaves  were  freed  to  take  the  oath  of  service ; 
the  treasury  was  exhausted,  but  the  senate  willingly  offered 
their  wealth  for  the  public  service,  leaving  themselves  no 
gold  but  what  was  contained  in  their  children's  hulla\  and 
in  their  own  belts  and  rings.  The  knights  followed  their 
example,  and  the  common  people  that  of  the  knights ;  so  that 
when  the  wealth  of  private  persons  was  brought  to  the  public 
treasury,  (in  the  consulship  of  Lsevinus  and  Marcellus,)  the 
registers  scarcely  sufficed  to  contain  the  account  of  it,  or  the 
hands  of  the  clerks  to  record  it. 

But  how  can  I  sufficiently  praise^  the  wisdom  of  the  cen- 
turies in  the  choice  of  magistrates,  when  the  younger  sought 
advice  from  the  elder  as  to  what  consuls  should  be  created  ? 
They  saw  that  against  an  enemy  so  often  victorious,  and  so 
fiill  of  subtletjr,  it  was  necessary  to  contend,  not  only  with 
courage,  but  with  his  own  wiles.  The  first  hope  of  the  em- 
pire, now  recovering,  and,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  coming 
to  life  again,  was  Fabius,  who  found  a  new  mode  of  conquering 
Hannibal,  which  w^as,  not  to  fight.  Hence  he  received  that  new 
name,  so  salutdry  to  the  commonwealth,  of  Ctmctator,  or  De- 
layer. Hence  too  it  happened,  that  he  was  called  by  the  people 
the  shield  of  the  empire.  Through  the  whole  of  Samnium, 
and  through  the  Falerian  and  Gauran  forests,  he  so  harassed 
Hannibal,  that  he  who  could  not  be  reduced  by  valour,  was 
weakened  by  delay.  The  Eomans  then  ventured,  under  the 
command  of  Claudius  Marcellus,  to  engage  him ;  they  came 
to  close  quarters  with  him,  drove  him  out  of  his  dear  Cam- 
pania, and  forced  him  to  raise  the  siege  of  Nola.  They 
ventured  likewise,  under  the  leadership  of  Sempronius  Grac- 

1  Bulla]  A  sort  of  ornament  suspended  from  the  necks  of  children,  which, 
among  the  wealthy,  was  made  of  gold.  It  was  in  the  shape  of  a  babble  on  water, 
or  as  Pliny  says,  (H.  N.,  xzziii.,  1,)  of  a  heart, 

2  But  how  can  I  sufficiently  praise,  ^c]  Quid  atOem  in  ddigendis  magiatrati- 
hm  qwB  centuriarum  sapientia^  ^c.    As  these  words  want  coherence,  Grsevius 
would  omit  the  quid^  and  read  In  deHgendis  autem  magistratibus  quasj  ^c,    Duker  ' 
thmks  it  sufficient  to  understand  dkam  or  memorem :  Quid  autem  memorem — 
qucB  tajneniiaf  ^. 
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chuB,  to  pursue  him  through  Lucania,  and  to  press  hard  upon 
his  rear  as  he  retired ;  though  they  then  fought  him  (sad 
dishonour !)  with  a  body  of  slayes ;  for  to  this  extremity  had 
so  many  disasters  reduced  them;  but  they  were  lewarded 
with  liberty^ ;  and  &om  slaves  they  made  them  Bomans. 

O  amazing  conMence  in  the  midst  of  so  much  adversaty !: 
0  extraordinary  courage  and  spirit  of  the  Soman  people  iai 
such  oppressive  and  distressing  circumstances !  At  a  time 
when  they  were  uncertain  of  preserving  their  own  Italy^  they 
yet  ventured  to  look  to  other  countries ;  and  when  the  enemy- 
were  at  their  throat,  flying  through  Campania  and  Apulia^ 
and  making  an  A&ica  in  the  middle  of  Italy^,  they  at  the 
same  time  both  withstood  that  enemy,  and  dispersed  their 
arms  over  the  earth  into  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Spain. 

Sicily  was  assigned  to  M^urcellus,  and  did  not  long  resist 
his  efforts ;  for  the  whole  island  was  conquered  in  the  eon^ 
quest  of  one  city.  Syracuse,  its  great  and,,  till  that  period^ 
unconquered  capital,  thou^  defended  by  the  genius  of  Ar- 
chimedes, was  at  last  obliged  to  yield.  Its  triple  wall,  and 
three  citadels,  its  marble  harbour,  and  the  celebrated  fountain 
of  Arethusa,  were  no  defence  to  it,  except  so  far  a&  to  pro- 
cure consideration  for  its  beauty  when  it  was  conquered 

Sardinia  Gracchu»  reduced;  the  savageness  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  the  vastness  of  its  Mad  Mountains^,  (for  so 
they  are  called,)  availed  it  nothing.  Gbeat  severity  was- 
exercised  upon  its  cities,  and  upon  Caralis,  the  city  of  its 
cities^  that  a  nation,  obstinate  and  regardless  of  death,  might 
at  least  be  humbled  by  concern  for  the  soil  of  its  country. 

^  But  they  were  rewarded  with  libert]c,  ^c]  The  whole  of  the  oondndiog  sen- 
tence of  this  paragnq>h,  in  Dnker's  edition,  as  well  as  moat  others,  stands  thus: 
Nam  huo  usque  tot  mala  compulerant,  sed  Ubertate  donoHyJkoeratU  de  aenUute 
JBomanos,  The  passage  is  in  some  way  cormpt,  as  all  the  commentators  have 
noticed.  Salmasios  coDJectnres,  Sed  Ubertate  donaii.  Fecerai  ds  senna  virtus 
Romanos.    No  better  emendation  has  been  proposed. 

2  Making  an  Africa  in  the  middle  of  Italy]  All  the  editors  have  either  Mediam- 
gve  de  ItaUd  AJricamfacerent,  or  Mediamquejam  de,  ^.  I  have  followed  tiie 
conjecture  of  N.  Heinsius,  Medidgtte  de  Italia  AJHcamfacermt 

*  Mad  Monntams]  Insanorum  monUum.  *^A  frigid  and  absurd  conceit  of 
FlomSk  These  mountains  were  on  the  sea,  and  startling  in  name  rather  tiian  in 
reality.  livy  speaks  of  them,  lib.  zxx.  A  Corsied  m  Sardkdam  tn^edt 
[Claudius].  Ibi  superantem  Insanos  M'ontes — tempestas — disjeeU  dassenJ^ 
Salmasins. 

*  Caralis,  the  city  of  its  cities]  Urbemque  uHnum  CaraUm,    Uow  Cas^kari. 
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Into  Spain  were  semt  the  two  Scipios,  Cnasfu^  and  Fublius, 
who  wrested  ahnost  the  whole  of  it  from  the  Carthaginians ; 
but,  being  surprised  by  the  artifices  of  Punic  subtlety,  they 
again  lost  it,  even  afber  they  had  slaughtered  the  enemy's 
forces  in  great  battles.  The  wiles  of  the  Carthaginians  cut 
off  one  of  them  by  the  sword,  as  he  was  pitching  his  camp, 
and  the  other  by  surrounding  him  with  lighted  faggots,  after 
be  had  made  his  escape  into  a  tower.  But  the  other  Scipio, 
to  whom  the  &tes  had  decreed  so  great  a  name  &om  Africa, 
being  sent  with  an  army  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  father 
and  uncle,  recovered  all  that  warlike  country  of  Spain,  so 
famous  for  its  men  and  arms,  that  seminary  of  the  enemy's 
force,  that  instructress  of  Hannibal,  from  the  Pyrenaean 
mountains  (the  account  is  scarcely  credible)  to  the  FOlars  of 
Hercules  and  the  Ocean,  whether  with  greater  speed  or  good 
foortune,.  is  difficult  to  decide ;  how  great  was  his  speed,  four 
years  bear  witness ;.  how  remarkable  his  good  fortune,  even 
one  city  proves,  for  it  was  taken  on  the  same  day  in  which 
sieg:e  was  laid  to  ifc,  audit  was  an  omen  of  the  conquest  of 
Africa  that  Carthage  in  Spain  was  so  easily  reduced.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  what  most  contributed  to  make  the 
province  submit,  was  the  eminent  virtue  of  the  general,  who 
restored  to  the  barbarians  certain  captive  youths  and  maidens 
of  extraordinary  beauty,  not  allowing  them  even  to  be  brought 
into  his  sight,  that  he  might  not  seem,  even  by  a  single 
glance,  to  have  detracted  from  their  virgin  purity. 

These  actions  the  Bomans  performed  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  yet  were  they  unable,  notwithstanding,  to  remove 
Hannibal,  who  was  lodged  in  the  heart  of  Italy.  Most  of 
the  towns  had  revolted  to  the  enemy,,  whose  vigorous  com- 
mander used  even  the  strength  of  Itady  against  the  Bomans. 
However,  we  had  now  forced  him  out  of  many  towns  and 
districts.  Tarentum  had  returned  to  our  side ;  and  Capua, 
the  seat,  home,  and  second  country  of  Hannibal,  was  again  in 
our  hands ;  the  loss  of  which  caused  the  Punic  leader  •  so 
much  affliction,  that  he  then  directed  all  his  force  against 
Some. 

O  people  worthy  of  the  empire  of  the  world,  worthy  ot 
the  favour  and  admiration  of  sdl,  not  only  men  but  gods ! 
Though  they  were  brought  into  the  greatest  alarm,  they 
desisted  not  from  their  original  design ;  though  they  were 
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concerned  for  their  own  city,  they  did  not  abandon  their 
attempts  on  Capua ;  but,  part  of  their  army  being  left  there 
with  the  consul  Appius,  and  part  having  followed  Flaccus  to 
Eome,  they  fought  both  at  home  and  abroad  at  the  same 
time.  Why  then  should  we  wonder  that  the  gods  them- 
selves, the  gods,  I  say,  (nor  shall  I  be  ashamed^  to  admit  it,) 
again  opposed  Hannibal  as  he  was  preparing  to  march  for- 
ward when  at  three  miles'  distance  from  Borne.  Tor,  at 
every  movement  of  his  force,  so  copious  a  flood  of  rain 
descended,  and  such  a  violent  storm  of  wind  arose,  that  it 
was  evident  the  enemy  was  repulsed  by  divine  influence,  and 
the  tempest  proceeded,  not  from  heaven,  but  from  the  walls 
of  the  city  and  the  Capitol.  He  therefore  fled  and  departed, 
and  withdrew  to  the  ftirthest  comer  of  Italy,  leaving  the 
city  in  a  manner  adored^.  It  is  but  a  small  matter  to  men- 
tion, yet  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  magnanimity  of  the 
Eoman  people,  that  during  those  very  days  in  which  the 
city  was  besieged,  the  ground  which  Hannibal  occupied  with 
his  camp  was  oflered  for  sale  at  Eome,  and,  being  put  up  to 
auction,  actually  found  a  purchaser.  Hannibal,  on  the  other 
side,  wished  to  imitate  such  confidence,  and  put  up  for  sale 
the  bankers'  houses  in  the  city  ;  but  no  buyer  was  round ;  so 
that  it  was  evident  that  the  fates  had  their  presages. 

But  as  yet  nothing  had  been  effectually  accomplished  by 
so  much  valom:,  or  even  through  such  eminent  favour  from 
the  gods ;  for  Hasdrubal,  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  was  ap- 
proaching with  a  new  army,  new  strength,  and  every  fresh 
requisite  for  war.  There  had  doubtless  been  an  end  of 
Eome,  if  that  general  had  imited  himself  with  his  brother ; 
but  Cladius  Kero,  in  conjunction  with  Livius  Salinator,  over- 
threw him  as  he  was  pitching  his  camp.  !N"ero  was  at  that 
time  keeping  Hannibal  at  bay  in  the  furthest  comer  of  Italy; 

^  Nor  shall  I  be  ashamed,  ^c]  Why  should  he  be  ashamed  to  admit  that 
Borne  was  saved  by  the  aid  of  the  gods?  To  receive  assistance  from  the  gods 
was  a  proof  of  merit.  The  gods  help  those  who  help  themselves,  says  tibe  pro- 
verb. When  he  says  that  the  gods  '*  again  opposed  Hannibal,"  he  seems  to  refer 
±0  what  he  said  above  in  speaking  of  the  battle  of  CannsB,  that  the  deities,  averse 

*  Carthage,  prevented  Hannibal  from  marching  at  that  time  to  Rome. 
|I^|  In  a  manner  adored]  TarUum  non  adoratam,    *'  Not  being  able  to  take  the 
S  Imas  *^*  Graevius,  "  he  seemed  to  have  come  only  to  look  at  it  and  turn  away, 
4  Cark^°  ^^^  *^^®  *°^  object.    This  is  the  meaning  of  Florus's  conceit" 
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while  Livius  had  marched  to  the  very  opposite  quarter,  that 
is,  to  the  very  entrance  and  confines  of  Italy ;  and  of  the 
ability  and  expedition  with  which  the  consuls  joined  their 
forces,  (though  so  vast  a  space,  that  is,  the  whole  of  Italy 
"where  it  is  longest,  lay  between  them,)  and  defeated  the 
enemy  with  their  combined  strength,  when  they  expected  no 
attack,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  Hannibal,  it  is  dif&cult 
to  give  a  notion.  "When  Hannibal,  however,  had  knowledge 
of  the  matter,  and  saw  his  brother's  head  thrown  down  before 
his  camp,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  perceive  the  evil  destiny  of  Car- 
thage." This  was  his  first  confession  of  that  kind,  not 
without  a  sure  presage  of  his  approaching  fate  ;  and  it  was 
now  certain,  even  firom  his  own  acknowledgment,  that  Han- 
nibal might  be  conquered.  But  the  Eoman  people,  full  of 
confidence  from  so  many  successes,  thought  it  would  be  a 
noble  enterprise  to  subdue  such  a  desperate  enemy  in  his 
own  Africa.  Directing  their  whole  force,  therefore,  under 
the  leadership  of  Scipio,  upon  Africa  itself,  they  began  to 
imitate  Hannibal,  and  to  avenge  upon  Africa  the  sufferings 
of  their  own  Italy.  "What  forces  of  Hasdrubal,  (good  gods  !) 
what  armies  of  Syphax,  did  that  commander  put  to  flight ! 
How  great  were  the  camps  of  both  that  he  destroyed  in  one 
night  by  casting  firebrands  into  them !  At  last,  not  at  three 
miles'  distance,  but  by  a  close  siege,  he  shook  the  very  gates 
of  Carthage  itself.  And  thus  he  succeeded  in  drawing  off  Han- 
nibal when  he  was  still  clinging  to  and  brooding  over  Italy. 
There  was  no  more  remarkable  day,  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  Eoman  empire,  than  that  on  which  those  two  generals, 
the  greatest  of  aU  that  ever  lived,  whether  before  or  after 
them,  the  one  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  and  the  other  of  Spain, 
drew  up  their  forces  for  a  close  engagement.  But  previously 
a  conference  was  held  between  them  concerning  conditions 
of  peace.  They  stood  motionless  awhile  in  admiration  of 
each  other.  When  they  could  not  agree  on  a  peace,  they 
gave  the  signal  for  battle.  It  is  certain,  from  the  confession 
of  both,  that  no  troops  could  have  been  better  dravon  up,  and 
no  fight  more  obstinately  maintained.  This  Hannibal  acknow- 
ledged concerning  the  army  of  Scipio,  and  Scipio  concerning 
that  of  Hannibal.  But  Hannibal  was  forced  to  yield,  and 
Africa  became  the  prize  of  the  victory ;  and  the  whole  earth 
soon  followed  the  &te  of  Africa. 
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CHAP.  Vn.   THE  HBST  HACSPOITCAIT  WAE. 

Wben  Carthage  was  overcome,  no  nation  was  ashamed  of 
being  conquered.  The  people  of  Macedonia,  Greece,  Syria, 
and  all  other  countries,  as  if  carried  away  by  a  certain  tide 
and  torrent  of  fortune,  immediately  shared  the  destiny  of 
A&ica.  But  the  first  of  all  were  the  Macedonians,  a  people 
that  had  formerly  aspired  to  the  dominion  of  the  world. 
Though  Philip,  therefore,  was  then  king,  the  Eomans  seemed 
nevertheless  to  be  fighting  against  king  Alexander.  The  Ma- 
cedonian war  was  greater  from  its  name  than  from  any  regard 
due  to  the  nation  itself.  It  had  its  origin  from  a  treaty  of 
Philip,  by  which  he  had  joined  to  himself  Hannibal  when  he 
was  previously  triumphant  in  Italy.  Further  cause  was  then 
given  for  it,  by  an  application  from  Athens  for  relief  against 
the  injuries  of  the  Jmig,  at  a  time  when,  beyond  the  just 
rights  of  victory,  he  was  wreaking  his  ftiry  upon  their  tem- 
ples, altars,  and  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead.  To  petitioners  of 
such  consideration  the  senate  thought  it  right  to  give  assist- 
ance ;  for  kings,  commanders,  peoples,  and  nations,  were  now 
seeking  protection  from  this  one  city.  Under  the  consul 
LsBvinus,  therefore,  the  Eoman  people,  having  entered  the 
Ionian  Sea  for  the  first  time,  coasted  along  the  whole  of 
Greece  with  their  fleet,  as  if  in  triumph ;  for  it  carried  aU 
the  spoils  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Spain,  and  Africa ;  and  a  laurel 
that  grew  up^  in  the  general's  ship,  promised  certain  victory. 
Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  came  of  his  own  accord  to  their 
assistance ;  the  fihodians,  too,  came,  who  were  a  naval 
people,  and  who  struck  terror  into  all  parts  by  sea  with  their 
ships,  while  the  consul  did  the  same  on  land  with  his  horse 
and  foot.  The  king  was  twice  defeated,  twice  put  to  flight, 
and  twice  despoiled  of  his  camp ;  but  nothing  was  more 
terrible  to  the  Macedonians  than  the  sight  of  their  wounds, 
which  were  not  inflicted  with  darts,  arrows,  or  any  Grecian 
weapon,  but  with  huge  javelins,  and  swords  of  no  less 
weight,  and  gaped  beyond  what  was  necessary  for  producing 
death^. 

^  A  laurel  that  grew  np,  ^.]  Naia  in- proBtoriiL  puppe  lawnu,  Thu  ia  men- 
tioned by  Livy,  zxzii.,  1,  as  having  been  reported  to  the  senate  by  the  proconsnl 
P.  Snlpicras. 

'  Beyond  what  was  necessary  for  prodadng  death]  Ultra  mortem,  '•''  Majors 
erant  qn&m  necesse  esset  ad  mortem  mfereodam.'*  Riydam»  Some  copies  haVts 
viUramorem, 
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IJiider  the  conduct  of  Elaminius,  too,  we  penetrated  the 
moimtains  of  the  Chaonians,  which  were  before  impassable, 
^d  the  river  Aous^,  flowing  through  steep  places  which  form 
the  very  barriers  of  Macedonia.  To  have  effected  an  en- 
trance, was  victory ;  for  the  king,  never  afterwards  ventur- 
ing into  the  fleld,  was  forced  to  submission  in  one  engage- 
ment, which  indeed  was  fSar  from  being  a  regular  battle,  at 
the  hills  which  they  call  CynoscephalaB.  But  the  consul 
granted  him  peace,  and  restored  him  his  kingdom ;  and 
afterwards,  that  no  enemy  might  be  left  behind,  reduced 
Thebes,  Eabc^  and  Lacedsemon,  which  was  making  some 
attempts;  at  opposition  under  its  tymmt  Nabis.  To  G-reece 
he  then  restored  its  ancient  condition,  allowed  it  to  live 
according  to  its  own  laws,  and  to  enjoy  its  ancient  liberty. 
What  rejoicings,  what  shouts  of  pleasure,  were  heard,  when 
this  was  prodaamed  by  the  herald  at  the  quinquennial  games, 
in  the  theatre  at  Nemea !  What  an  emulation  of  applause  was 
there!  what  flowers  did  they  hea^  upon  the  consul !  They 
called  on  the  herald  to  repeat  the  proclamation,  in  which  the 
liberty  of  Achaia^  was  declared,  again  and  again ;  nor  did 
they  enjoy  the  declaration  of  the  consul  less  than  the  most 
harmonious  concert  of  flutes  and  harps. 


CHAP.  Vm.  THE  STBIAIT  WAB  AQAIKST  KIN&  ANTIOGHTIS. 

Antiochus  immediately  followed  the  fate  of  Macedonia 
and  king  Philip  ;  fortune,  by  a  certain  influence,  and  as  if 
by  design,  directing  affairs  in  such  a  manner,  that  as  the 
empire  had.  advanced  from  Africa  into  Europe,  so,  from 
occasions  spontaneously  presenting  themselves,  it  might 
proceed  from  Europe  into  Africa,  and  that  the  order 
of  its  victories  might  keep  its  course  according  to  the 
aLtuation  of  the  quarters  of  the  world.  As  fax  as  the  report 
of  it  was  concerned,  there  never  was  any  war  more  formi- 
dable, when  the  Eomans  reflected  upon  the  Persians  and  the 
east,  upon  Xerxes  and  Darius,  and  the  times  when  impassable 
mountains  are  said  to  have  been  cut  through,  and  the  sea  to 
have  been  hidden  with  sails.     An  apparent  menace  from 

1  AoDs]  A  river  of  Blyricum,  flowing  into  the  Ionian  Sea,  mentioned  by  Livy, 
xxsii.,  21,  xxxvni,  40. 

2  Achaia]  The  name  which  the  Romans  gave  to  Greece  as  their  provinoe. 
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heaven  also  alarmed  them,  for  Apollo,  at  CumfiB,  was  in  a  con- 
stant perspiration ;  but  this  was  only  the  fear  of  the  god, 
under  concern  for  his  beloved  Asia. 

To  say  the  truth,  no  country  is  better  furnished  with  men, 
money,  and  arms,  than  Syria ;  but  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  so  spiritless  a  monarch,  that  the  highest  praise  of  Antiochus 
was  that  he  was  conquered  by  the  Eomans.  There  were 
two  persons  who  impelled  the  king  to  this  war ;  on  the  one 
hand  Thoas,  prince  of  -Stolia,  who  complained  that  his  ser- 
vice in  the  war  against  Macedonia  had  not  been  sufficiently 
rewarded  bv  the  Eomans ;  on  the  other,  Hannibal,  who,  con- 
quered in  Africa,  exiled  from  his  country,  and  impatient  of 
peace,  was  seeking  through  the  whole  world  for  an  enemy  to 
the  Eoman  people.  And  how  great  would  the  danger  have 
been  to  Bome,  if  the  king  had  been  guided  by  his  directions, 
that  is,  if  the  desperate  Hannibal  had  wielded  the  whole 
power  of  Asia !  But  the  king,  trusting  to  his  resources,  and 
to  the  mere  title  of  monarch,  thought  it  enough  to  begin 
the  war^.  Europe,  without  dispute,  was  now  the  properly 
of  the  Eomans  ;  but  Antiochus  demanded  from  them  Lysi- 
machia,  a  citv  founded  by  his  ancestors  on  the  coast  of 
Thrace,  as  if  it  were  his  by  hereditary  right.  By  the  influ- 
ence of  this  star^,  so  to  speak,  the  tempest  of  the  Asiatic 
war  was  raised.  But  this  greatest  of  kmgs,  content  with 
having  boldly  declared  war,  and  having  marched  out  of  Asia 
with  a  great  noise  and  tumult,  and  taken  possession  of  the 
islands  and  coasts  of  Greece,  thought  of  nothing  but  ease 
and  luxury,  as  if  he  were  already  conqueror. 

The  Euripus  divides  from  the  continent  the  island  of 
Euboea,  whicn  is  close  to  it,  by  a  narrow  strait,  the  waters  of 
which  are  continually  ebbing  and  flowing.  Here  Antiochus, 
having  erected  tents  of  cloth  of  gold  and  silk,  close  to  the 
murmuring  noise  of  the  stream,  while  the  music  of  flutes  and 
stringed  instruments  mingled  with  the  sound  of  the  waters, 

*  Ch.  Vin.  To  begin  the  war]  Bdlvm  movere.  So,  joat  bebw,  contenAi* 
fortiter  mdixisse  helium. 

^  This  star]  Hoc  vdvt  tidere.  "  That  is,  this  dispute  was  the  cause  of  the 
Asiatic  war,  as  the  rising  or  setting  of  certain  stars,  such  as  Arctums,  the 
Hy&des,  and  Pleiades,  occasions  tempests.  Nam  lO.  ternpestcUis  swpe  cerio  cUiquo 
call  signo  cammoventur,  sic  in  hoc  comiUorum  tempestate  populari  scepe  intdU- 
ffcuj  quo  siffno  commota  sit.    Cic.  pro  Mnrsn.,  c.  17."  Duker. 
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and  having  collected  roses,  though  it  was  winter,  from  all 
quarters,  formed  levies,  that  he  might  seem  in  every  way  a 
general,  of  damsels  and  youths.  Such  a  king,  already  van- 
quished by  his  own  luxury,  the  Eoman  people,  undfer  the 
command  of  the  consul  AciUus  Glabrio,  having  approached 
while  he  was  still  on  the  island,  compelled  him  to  flee  from 
it  by  the  very  news  of  their  coming.  Having  then  overtaken 
him,  as  he  was  fleeing  with  precipitation,  at  ThermopylsB,  a 
place  memorable  for  the  glorious  death  of  the  three  hundred 
Spartans,  they  obliged  him  (not  having  confidence  in  the 
ground  so  as  to  make  resistance  even  there)  to  flee  before 
them  by  sea  and  land.  Without  the  least  delay  they  pro- 
ceeded straight  into  Syria.  The  king's  fleet  was  committed 
to  Polyxenides  and  Hannibal,  for  Antiochus  himself  could 
not  endure  to  look  on  the  fight ;  and  it  was  wholly  destroyed 
by  the  Eoman  general,  jEmilius  EegiUus,  the  Ehodians  lend- 
ing him  their  assistance.  Let  not  Athens  plume  itself  on  its 
victories  ;  in  Antiochus  we  conquered  a  Xerxes ;  in  ^milius 
we  equalled  Themistocles ;  in  our  triumph  at  Ephesus^  we 
matched  that  at  Salamis. 

The  Eomans  then  determined  on  the  entire  subjugation  of 
Antiochus  under  the  generalship  of  the  consul  Scipio,  whom 
his  brother  Africanus,  recently  conqueror  of  Carthage,  volun- 
tarily accompanied  in  the  character  of  lieutenant-general. 
The  king  had  given  up  the  whole  of  the  sea ;  but  we  pro- 
ceeded beyond  it.  Our  camp  was  pitched  by  the  river 
MsBander  and  Mount  Sipylus.  Here  tne  king  had  taken  his 
position,  with  so  many  auxiliary  and  other  forces  as  is  quite 
incredible.  There  were  three  hundred  thousand  foot,  and 
no  less  a  number,  in  proportion^,  of  cavalry  and  chariots 
armed  with  scythes.  He  had  also  defended  his  army,  on 
either  side,  with  elephants  of  a  vast  size,  making  a  gay  ap- 
pearance with  gold,  purple,  silver,  and  their  own  ivory.  But 
all  this  mighty  force  was  embarrassed  by  its  own  vastness,  as 

^  In  our  triumph  at  Ephesus]  Ephesm,  "  We  most  read  Upheso,  for  the 
Bomans  did  not  fight  with  the  EphmatUj  but  with  the  fleet  of  Antiochus  at 
Myonesus,  not  far  from  Ephesus."  Grcevius. 

3  Ho  less  a  number,  in  proportion,  ^c]  Equitum  fakatorumque  cumi!um.non 
minor  nvmenu.  It  is  necessary  to  supply  the  words  in  proportion  in  the  trans- 
lation. '*  The  sense  is,  that  the  number  of  cavalry  and  chariots  was  not  less 
than  the  multitude  of  infantry  required."  Freinskemut. 
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well  as  by  a  shower  of  rain,  wMcli,  poitring  down  on  a  sadden, 
had,  with  wonderful  luck  for  us,  spoiled  the  FersiAU  bows. 
There  was  at  first  consternation,  next  flight,  and  then  a 
triumph.  To  Antiochus,  vanquished  and  suppliant,  it  was 
resolved  to  grant  peace  and  a  portion  of  his  kingdom ;  and 
this  the  more  readily,  because  he  had  so  easily  yielded. 

CHAP.  rX.   THE  -JETOLIAN  WAE. 

To  the  Syrian  war  succeeded,  as  was  to  be  expected,  that 
of  jEtolia ;  for  after  Antiochus  was  conquered,  the  ILomans 
pursued  the  incendiaries  of  the  Asiatic  war.  The  charge  of 
taking  vengeance  on  them  was  committed  to  Pulvius  !N"obi- 
lior,  who  immediately,  with  his  engines  of  war,  assaulted 
Ambracia,  the  metropolis  of  the  nation,  and  sometime  the 
Toyal  residence  of  ryrrhus.  A  surrender  followed.  The 
Athenians  and  Rhodians  supported  the  inftreaties  of  the 
jEtolians  for  mercy ;  and,  as  we  remembered  the  aid^  which 
they  had  given  us,  we  resolved  to  pardon  them.  But  the 
war  spread  widely  amongst  their  neighbours,  and  through  afl 
Cephallenia  and  Zacynthus ;  and  whatever  islands  lie  in  that 
sea  between  the  Ceraunian  mountains  and  the  promontory 
of  Malea,  became  a  portion  of  our  conquests  in  that  war. 

CHAP.  X.   THE  ISTEIAir  WAE. 

The  Istrians  shared  the  fortune  of  the  JEtolians,  whom 
they  had  recently  assisted  in  their  warlike  efforts.  The 
commencement  of  the  enemy's  military  operations  was 
successful,  but  that  very  success  was  the  cause  of  their 
overthrow.  For  after  thejr  had  taken  the  camp  of  CnsBus 
Manlius,  and  were  devotmg  themselves  to  the  ei\joyment 
of  a  rich  spoil,  Appius  Pulcher  attacked  them  as  they 
were  mostly  feasting  and  revelling,  and  not  knowing,  from 
the  influence  of  their  cups,  where  they  were.  Thus  they 
yielded  up  their  ill-gotten  prey  with  their  blood  and  breath. 
Apulo,  their  king,  being  set  on  horseback,  because  he  was 
constantly  stumbling  from  intoxication  and  lightness  of  head, 
could  scarcely  be  made  sensible,  after  he  came  to  inmself, 
that  he  was aprisoner. 

'  Ch.  IX.  We  Tcmembered  the  aid,  ^.]  "  The  assistance  which  they  bad 
given  ns  against  ^hilip,  which  Hannibal,  m  Livy,  zzzri.,  7,  and  lary  himself, 
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CHAP.  XI.   THE  GAIiXO-GEECIA3Sr  ITAE. 

The  disaster  of  the  Syrian  war  involved  in  it  also  the 
G-aflo-Grecians.  Whether  they  had  reaUy  been  among  the 
auxiliaries  of  king  Antiochus,  or  whether  Manlins,  too 
desirous  of  a  triumph,  merely  pretended  that  they  were,  is 
doubtful.  But  it  is  certain  that,  though  he  was  successful, 
a  triumph  was  denied  him,  because  the  senate  did  not  ap- 
prove 01  his  reasons  for  the  war. 

The  nation  of  the  Gtdlo- Grecians,  as  the  name  itself  indi- 
cates, were  mixed  and  adulterated  relics  of  the  Gauls  who 
had  devastated  Greece  under  Brennus,  and  who  afterwards, 
marching  eastwards,  settled  in  the  interior  of  Asia.  But  as 
the  seeds  of  fipuits  degenerate  when  their  soil  is  changed,  so 
the  native  savageness  of  those  settlers  was  softened  by  the 
gentle  air  of  Asia.  In  two  battles,  therefore,  th^  were 
routed  and  dispersed,  although  they  had  left  their  abodes  at 
the  enemy's  approach,  and  retreated  to  certain  lofty  moun- 
tains which  the  Tolostobogi  and  Testosagi  then  occupied. 
Both  these  tribes,  being  harassed  with  slings  and  arrows,  sur- 
rendered themselves,  promising  to  observe  uninterrupted 
peace.  But  those  that  had  been  captured  excited  our  won- 
der by  attempting  to  bite  their  chains  with  their  teeth, 
and  offering  their  throats  one  to  another  to  be  strangled. 
The  wife  of  king  Orgiagon,  having  suffered  violence  at  the 
hands  of  a  centurion,  made  her  escape,  by  a  remarkable 
effort,  from  her  guards,  and  brought  the  soldier's  head,  which 
she  had  cut  off,  to  her  husband. 


CHAP.  Xn.   THE  SECOin)  MACBDOUIAir  WAB. 

While  nation  after  nation  fell  in  the  ruin  of  the  Syrian 
war,  Macedonia  again  roused  herself.  The  recollection  and 
consideration  of  their  former  eminence  excited  that  brave 
people  to  action.  To  Philip  had  succeeded  his  son  Perses, 
who  thought  it  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  the  nation,  that 
Macedonia,  by  being  once  conquered,  should  be  conquered 
for  ever.     The  Macedonians  accordingly  arose  under  him 

lib.  xxxiii.,  thought  of  bo  much  consequence,  that  they  attribute  to  it  the  victorj 
of  the  Bomans.  JuUan,  too,  in  his  Caesars,  speaks  highly  of  the  ^tolians,  and  says 
that  they  were  not  conquered  by  the  Bomans  without  extreme  hazard."  Frem- 
shemius. 
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with  much  more  spirit  than  they  had  shown  under  his  father. 
They  induced  the  Thracians  to  join  their  party,  and  thus 
tempered  the  dexterity  of  the  Macedonians  with  the  robust 
valour  of  the  Thracians,  and  the  daring  spirit  of  the  Thra- 
cians with  the  discipline  of  the  Macedonians.  To  this  ar- 
rangement was  added  the  prudence  of  the  prince,  who,  having 
surveyed  the  face  of  the  country  from  the  top  of  HaBmus, 
and  having  pitched  several  camps  in  steep  places,  had  so 
secured  his  kingdom  with  men  and  arms,  that  he  seemed  to 
have  left  no  access  for  enemies,  unless  they  came  down  from 
heaven. 

But  the  Bomans^,  under  the  consul  Marcius  Philippus, 
having  entered  the  .province,  and  having  carefully  explored 
the  approaches  by  the  lake  of  Astrus^,  over  troublesome  and 
dangerous  hills,  and  heights  which  seemed  inaccessible  even 
to  birds,  forced  a  passage  for  themselves,  and,  by  a  sudden 
inroad  of  war,  alarmed  the  king,  who  was  lying  secure,  and 
apprehending  nothing  of  the  kind.  His  consternation  was 
so  great,  that  he  ordered  all  his  money  to  be  thrown  into  the 
sea,  lest  it  should  be  losf*,  and  his  fleet  to  be  burned,  lest  it 
should  be  set  on  fire. 

Under  the  consul  Paulus,  when  stronger  garrisons,  in 
great  numbers,  had  been  stationed  on  the  frontiers,  Mace- 
donia was  surprised  by  other  ways,  through  the  consummate 
art  and  perseverance  of  the  general,  who  made  a  feint  on 
one  part,  and  effected  an  entrance  at  another ;  and  whose 
mere  approach  was  so  alarming  to  the  king,  that  he  durst 
not  meet  the  enemy  in  the  field,  but  committed  the  manage- 
ment of  the  struggle  to  his  generals.  Being  vanquished, 
therefore,  in  his  absence,  he  fled  to  the  sea,  and  took  refuge 
in  the  island  of  Samothrace,    trusting  to   the  well-known 

^  Bat  the  Romans]  Namr—populus  Romamu.  As  nam  seems  oat  of  place 
here,  N.  Heinsias  suggested  tamen, 

^  The  lake  of  Astras]  Astrudem  paludem.  As  this  lake  is  nowhere  else  men- 
tioned, the  critics  in  general  think  the  passage  corrnpt;  and  Salmasias  propoGes 
to  read  Bistonidem  pahdem,  livy,  in  his  narrative  of  the  same  drcomstanoes, 
(xliy.,  2,)  has  Ascuridem  pahidem. 

3  Thrown  into  the  sea,  lest  it  shonld  he  lost,  ^]  An  allasion,  as  Frdnshemios 
thinks,  to  Martial,  Ep.  ii.,  80: 

Hostem  cumjugerety  se  Fanmut  ipseperemit: 
Die  rogoy  non furor  est,  ne  moriare,  morit 
Fannios,  to  'scape  his  foes,  stopped  his  own  breath: 
Was  he  not  mad  to  die  from  fear  of  death  ? 
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sanctily  of  the  place,  as  if  temples  and  altars  could  protect 
him  whom  his  mountains  and  arms  could  not  defend. 

No  monarch  longer  cherished  regret  for  his  lost  dignity. 
When  he  wrote  as  a  suppliant  to  the  Eoman  general,  from 
the  temple  to  which  he  had  fled,  and  set  his  name  to  the 
lett^,  he  added  King  to  it.  But  no  general  was  ever  more 
respectful  to  captive  majesty  than  Paulus.  "When  his  enemy 
came  within  sight,  he  invited  him  into  his  tent,  entertained 
him  at  his  own  table,  and  admonished  his  own  sons  to  wor- 
shwfortwne  whose  power  was  so  great. 

The  triumph  over  Macedonia  the  Eoman  people  also  esti- 
mated and  viewed  as  among  the  most  glorious  that  they  had 
ever  known ;  for  they  occupied  three  days  in  witnessing  it. 
The  first  day  displayed  the  statues  and  pictures ;  the  second, 
the  arms  and  treasures ;  and  the  third,  the  captives  and  the 
king  himself,  who  was  still  in  a  state  of  amazement,  and  as  it 
were  stupified  at  the  suddenness  of  his  calamity. 

The  people  of  Eome  received  the  joyful  news  of  this  victoijr 
long  before  they  learned  it  from  the  general's  letter ;  for  it 
was  known  at  Eome  on  the  very  same  day  on  which  Perses 
was  conquered.  Two  young  men,  with  white  horses,  were 
seen  cleansing  themselves  fi^m  dust  and  blood  at  the  lake  of 
Jutuma ;  and  these  brought  the  news.  It  was  generally  sup- 
posed that  they  were  Castor  and  Pollux,  because  they  were 
two ;  that  they  had  been  present  at  the  battle,  because  they 
were  wet  with  blood ;  and  that  th^  had  come  from  Mace- 
donia, because  they  were  still  out  of  breath. 

CHAP.  Xin.  THE  ILITBIAN  WAB. 

The  contagion  of  the  Macedonian  war  involved  the  H- 
lyrians.  They  had  served  in  it,  having  been  hired  by  king 
Irerses  to  harass  the  Eomans  in  the  rear.  They  were  sub- 
dued without  loss  of  time  by  the  praetor  Anicius.  It  was  only 
necessary  to  destroy  Scorda  the  capital,  and  a  surrender  im- 
mediately followed.  The  war  was  indeed  finished  before  the 
news  reached  Eome  that  it  was  commenced. 


CHAP.  XIV.  THE  THIED  MAOEDONIAN  WAB. 

By  some  appointment  of  destiny,  as  if  it  had  been  so 
agreed  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Macedonians,  that 
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they  skould  each  ba  conquered  a  tliird  time,  botk  aasusiei 
arms  at  the  same  juncture,  though  the  Maeedoniazis  took  the 
lead  in  shaking  off  the  joke,  being  grown  more  formidable 
than  before  by  having  been  despised;  The  occasbn  of  the  war 
is  almost  to  be  blushed  at ;  for  one  Andriscus,  a  man  of  the 
lowest  rank,  seized  the  throne,  and  commenced  a  war  against 
the  Bomans,  at  the  same  time.  Whether  he  was  a  &^masx 
or  a  slave  is  doubtfiil,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  had  worked 
for  pay.  Being,  however,  from  a  resemblance  to  king  Philip,, 
generally  called  Pseudo-Philip,  he  sustained  the  person  and 
name  of  a  king  with  the  spirit  of  a  king.  The  Somans 
slightiQg  these  proceedings  on  his  part,,  and  being^  content 
with  the  services  of  the  praetor  Juventjus  against  him, 
rashly  engaged  the  man  when  he  was  strengthened  not  only 
with  the  troops  of  Macedonia,  but  also  with  vast  forces  from 
Thrace,  and  they  that  were  invincible  against  real  kings, 
were  defeated  by  this  imaginary  and  pretended  king.  But 
under  the  consulship  of  Metellus  they  took  ample  revenge 
for  the  los&  of  their  praetor  andhi&  legion ;  fop  they  not  only  re- 
duced Macedonia  to  servitude,  but  brought  the  leader  in  the 
war,  who  was  given  up  to  them  by  a  petty  prince  of  Thrace* 
to  whom  he  fled,  in  chains  to  the  city,  Fortune  iodidgentlj 
granting  him  this  favour  in  hi»  misfortunes,  that  the  !Eomaa 
people  triumphed  over  him  as  a  real  king. 

CHAP.  XV.   THE  THIB3)  PTTKIC  WAB. 

The  third  war  with  Africa  was  both  short  iu  its  duration, 
(for  it  was  foiished  in  fooir  years>)  and,  compared  with  those 
that  preceded  it,  of  much  Less  difficulty ;  as  we  had  to  £ight, 
not  so  much  against  troops  in  the  field,,  as  against  the  dtfcj 
itself;  but  it  was  far  the  gpreatest  of  the  three  in  its  conae*- 
quences,  for  in  it  Carthage  was  at  last  destroyed.  And  if  any 
one  cosjbemplates  the  events  of  Hhe  three  periods,,  he  will 
understand  that  the  war  wajs  begun  in  the  first,,  greatly 
advanced  in  the  second,  and  entirely  finished  in  the  third. 

The  cause  of  this  war  was,  that  Carthage,  in  violation  of  an 
article  in  the  treaty,  had  once  fitted  out  a  fleet  and  army 
against  the  ITumidians,  and  had  frequently  threatened  the 
frontiers  of  Masinissa.  But  the  Somaa»  were  partial*  to  this 
good  kin^,  who  was  also  tfam^aUy. 
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When  the  war  had  been  determined  upon,  they  had  to  con- 
sider about  the  end  of  it.  Cato,  even  when  his  opinion  was 
asked  on  any  other  subject,  pronounced,  with  implacable 
enmity,  that  Carthage  should  be  destroyed.  Scipio  !N'asica 
gave  his  voice  for  its  preservation,  lest,  i£  the  fear  of  the  rival 
city  were  removed,  the  exultation  of  Eome  should  grow  ex- 
travagant. The  senate  decided  on  a  middle  course,  resolving 
that  the  city  should  only  be  removed  from  its  place;  for 
nothing  appeared  to  them  more  glorious  than  that  there 
should  be  a  Carthage  which  should  not  be  feared.  In  the 
consulship  of  Manlius  and  Censorinus,  therefore,  the  E;oman 
people  having  attacked  Carthage,  but  giving  them  some  hopes 
of  peace,  burned  their  fleet,  which  they  voluntarily  delivered 
up,  in  sight  of  the  city.  Having  next  summoned  the  chief 
men,  they  commanded  them  to  quit  the  place  if  they  wished 
to  preserve  their  lives.  This  requisition,  from  its  cruelty,  so 
incensed  them,  that  they  chose  rather  to  submit  to  the  utmost 
extremities.  They  accordingly  bewailed  their  necessities 
publicly,  and  shouted  with  one  voice  to  arms ;  and  a  resolu- 
tion was  made  to  resist  the  enemy  by  every  means  ia  their 
power ;  not  because  any  hope  of  success  was  left,  but  because 
they  had  ratiier  their  birthplace  should  be  destroyed  by  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  than  by  their  own.  "With  what  spirit 
they  resumed  the  war,  may  be  understood  from  the  facts  that 
they  pulled  down  their  roofs  and  houses  for  the  equipment  of 
a  new  fleet ;  that  gold  and  silver,  instead  of  brass  and  iron, 
was  melted  in  their  forges  for  the  construction  of  arms ;  and 
that  the  women  parted  with  their  hair  to  make  cordage  for 
the  engines  of  war. 

Under  the  command  of  the  consul  Mancinus,  the  siege  was 
warmly  conducted  both  by  land  and  sea.  The  harbour  was 
dismantled  of  its  works,  and  a  first,  second,  and  even  third 
wall  taken,  while  nevertheless  the  Byrsa,  which  was  the  name 
of  the  citadel,  held  out  like  another  city.  But  though  the 
destruction  of  the  place  was  thus  very  far  advanced,  it  was 
the  name  of  the  Scipios  only  that  seemed  fetal  to  Africa. 
The  government,  accordingly,  applying  to  another  Scipio, 
desired  from  him  a  termination  of  the  war.  This  Scipio,  the 
son  of  Paulus  Macedonicus,  the  son  of  the  great  Africanus 
had  adopted  as  an  honour  to  his  family,  and,  as  it  appeared, 
with  this  destiny,  that  the  grarndsonf  should  ovKrthrow  the 

z2 
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city  which  the  grandfather  had  shaken.  But  as  the  bites  of 
dying  beasts  are  wont  to  be  most  fatal,  so  there  was  more 
trouble  with  Carthage  half-ruined,  than  when  it  was  in  its 
full  strength.  The  Eomans  having  shut  the  enemy  up  in 
their  sin^e  fortress,  had  also  blockaded  the  harbour;  but 
upon  this  they  dug  another  harbour  on  the  other  side  of  the 
city,  not  with  a  design  to  escape,  but  because  no  one  supposed 
that  they  could  even  force  an  outlet  there.  Here  a  new  fleet, 
as  if  just  born,  started  forth ;  and,  in  the  mean  while,  some- 
times by  day  and  sometimes  by  night,  some  new  mole,  some 
new  machine,  some  new  band  of  desperate  men,  perpetually 
started  up,  like  a  sudden  flame  from  a  flre  sunk  in  aslies.  At 
last,  their  affairs  becoming  desperate,  forty  thousand  men, 
and  (what  is  hardly  credible)  .with  Hasdrubal  at  their  head, 
surrendered  themselves.  How  much  more  nobly  did  a 
woman  behave,  the  wife  of  the  general,  who,  taking  hold  of  her 
two  children,  threw  herself  from  the  top  of  her  house  into 
the  midst  of  the  flames,  imitating  the  queen  that  built  Car- 
thage. How  great  a  city  was  then  destroyed,  is  shown,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  things,  by  the  duration  of  the  fire,  fop 
the  flames  could  scarcely  be  extinguished  at  the  end  of  seven- 
teen days ;  flames  which  the  enemy  themselves  had  raised  in 
their  houses  and  temples,  that  since  the  city  could  not  be 
rescued  from  the  Eomans,  aU  matter  for  triiunph  might  at 
least  be  burned. 

CHAP.  XTI.  THE  ACH-EAN  WAB. 

As  if  this  age  had  been  destined  for  the  subversion  of 
cities,  Corinth,  the  metropolis  of  Achaia,  the  ornament  of 
Greece,  situated,  as  if  for  an  object  of  admiration,  between 
the  Ionian  and  -^gean  Seas,  soon  after  shared  the  fate  of 
Carthage.  This  city  (a  proceeding  unworthy  of  the  Eoman 
name)  was  destroyed  even  before  it  was  counted  among  the 
number  of  undoubted  enemies.  The  cause  of  the  war  was 
Critolaus^,  who  used  the  liberty  granted  him  by  the  Eomans 
against  themselves,  and  insulted  the  ambassadors  sent  from 
!]£)ine,  whether  by  personal  violence  is  doubtful,  but  cer- 
tainly by  words.  Eavenge  for  this  affront  was  committed 
to  Metellus,  who  was  at  that  time  settling  the  state  of  Ma- 

^  Ch.  XVI.  Critolaus]  He  was  chief  of  the  Aduean  league. 
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cedonia;  and  hence  arose  the  Achaean  war.  In  the  first 
place,  Metellus,  now  consul,  cut  to  pieces  the  force  of  Crito- 
laus  on  the  open  plains  of  Elis,  and  along  the  whole  course  of 
the  Alpheus,  The  war  was  indeed  ended  in  one  battle ;  and 
a  siege  threatened  the  city  itself ;  but,  (such  is  the  fortune  of 
events,)  afber  Metellus  had  fought,  Mummius  came  to  take 
the  victory.  He  scattered,  far  and  wide,  the  army  of  the 
other  general  DisBus,  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  Isthmus, 
and  dyed  its  two  harbours  with  blood.  At  length  the  city, 
being  forsaken  by  the  inhabitants,  was  first  plundered,  and 
then  pulled  down  to  the  sound  of  tanimpets.  What  a  profu- 
sion of  statues,  of  garments,  of  pictures,  was  then  burnt  or 
scattered  abroad !  How  great  wealth  the  general  then  both 
carried  off  and  burned,  may  be  known  from  this  fact,  that 
whatever  Corinthian  brass  is  held  in  esteem  throughout  the 
world,  we  find  to  have  been  the  relics  of  that  conflagration. 
The  ruin  of  that  most  opulent  citv  even  made  the  value  of  this 
brass  the  greater,  inasmuch  as,  when  many  statues  and  images 
were  melted  together  in  the  fire,  veins  of  brass,  gold,  and 
silver,  ran  together  into  one  mass. 

CHAP.  XVII.   AFFAIES  IN  SPAIIT. 

As  Corinth  followed  the  fortune  of  Carthage,  so  Numantia 
followed  that  of  Corinth.  Nor  was  there  a  single  place, 
throughout  the  whole  world,  that  was  afterwards  untouched 
by  the  Eoman  arms.  After  the  famous  confiagrations  of 
these  two  cities,  there  was  war  far  and  wide,  not  with  diffe- 
rent nations  one  after  another,  but,  as  it  were,  one  war  per- 
vading the  whole  world  at  the  same  time;  so  that  those 
cities  seemed,  as  if  by  the  action  of  the  winds,  to  have  dis- 
persed certain  sparks  of  war  over  the  whole  globe.  Spain 
never  had  the  determination  to  rise  in  a  body  against  us ;  it 
never  thought  of  uniting  its  strength,  or  making  an  effort  for 
empire,  or  combining  for  a  general  defence  of  its  liberty ; 
else  it  is  so  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  sea  and  the 
Pyrenees,  that,  by  the  very  nature  of  its  situation,  it  is 
secure  from  aU  attacks.  But  it  was  beset  by  the  Bomana 
before  it  knew  itself,  and  was  the  only  one  of  all  their  pro- 
vinces that  did  not  discover  its  strength  till  it  was  subdued. 

The  war  in  this  country  lasted  nearly  two  hundred  years, 
from  the  time  of  the  first  Scipios  to  CsBsar  Augustus,  not 
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continuously  or  without  intermission,  but  as  occasions  excited 
the  Eomans;  nor  was  the  dispute  at  first  with  the  Spa- 
niards, but  with  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain,  from  whom  pro- 
ceeded the  contagion,  and  connexion,  and  causes  of  all  the 
contentions.  The  two  Scipios,  Publius  and  GnBeus,  carried 
the  first  Eoman  standards  over  the  PyrensBan  mountains,  and 
defeated  Hanno,  and  Hasdrubal  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  in 
important  battles ;  and  Spain  would  have  been  carried  as  it 
were  by  assault,  had  not  those  gallant  men  been  surpnsed 
by  Punic  subtlety  in  the  height  of  victory,  and  cut  off  at  a 
time  when  they  were  conquerors  by  land  and  sea.  That 
Scipio,  therefore,  who  was  afterwarda  called  Africanus,  the 
avenger  of  his  father  and  uncle,  entered  the  country  as  a 
new  and  fresh  province,  and  having  speedily  taken  Carthage^ 
and  other  cities,  and  not  being  content  with  having  expelled 
the  Carthaginians,  made  the  province  tributary  to  us,  reduced 
under  our  dominion  all  places  on  either  side  of  the  Ibems, 
and  was  the  first  of  the  Idoman  generals  that  prosecuted  a 
victorious  coiu^se  to  Gades  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ocean^. 

But  it  is  a  greater  matter  to  preserve  a  province^  than  to 
acquire  one.  Generals  were  accordingly  despatched  into 
several  parts  of  the  country,  sometimes  one  vray,  sometimes 
another,  who,  with  much  difBlculty,  and  many  bloody  engage- 
ments, taught  those  savage  nations,  which  liad  till  then  been 
free,  and  were  consequently  impatient  of  control,  to  submit 
to  the  Eoman  yoke.  Cato  the  Censor  humbled  the  Celtibe- 
rians,  the  main  strength  of  SpaiD,  in  several  battles.  Gracohus, 
the  father  of  Tiberius  and  Cains  Gracchus,  inflicted  on  the 
aame  people  the  demolition  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  cities. 
MetelluB,  who  was  sumamed  Maoedonicus,  deBerved  also  to 
be  called  Celtibericus,  for  when  he  had  with  great  gloiy 
reduced  Contrebia  and  the  Nertobriges*,  he  with  greater 
glory  spared  them.  Lucullus  conquered  the  Turduh  and 
VaccflBi,  from  whom  the  younger  Scipio,  having  been  ohal- 

1  Ch.  XVn.  Carthage]  That  is,  New  Carthage,  in  Spain. 
<  Month  of  the  Ocean]    Oceani  ora.     The   Strait  of  Gibraltar,  Frdmn 
GadUxmum, 

*  A  greater  matter  to  preserve  a  province,  ^.]  He  makes  the  same  observa- 
tion in  b.  iv.,  c.  12. 

*  The  Nertobriges]  This  word  is  probably  corrupt.  It  ought  apparently  to  be 
the  name  of  a  town,  not  of  a  people ;  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  finbstatato 
Nertcbrigam, 
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lenged  by  their  king  to  a  single  combat,  carried  off  tbe 
^polia  opima,  Dedbnus  Brutus,  taking  a  somewhat  wider 
range,  overcame  the  Celts  and  Lusitanians,  and  all  the  tribes 
of  Gailfficia,  crossed  the  river  of  Oblivion^,  an  object  of  dread 
to  the  soldiers,  and  having  pursued  a  victorious  route  along 
the  shore  of  the  Ocean,  did  not  turn  back  until  he  beheld,  not 
without  some  dread  and  apprehension  of  being  guilty  of 
impiefcy,  the  sun  descend  into  the  sea,  and  his  fire  buried  in 
the  waters. 

But  the  main  difBculiy  of  the  war  was  with  the  Lusrfcamans 
and  Numantinefi ;  and  not  without  reason ;  for  they  alone,  of 
all  the  nations  of  Spain,  had  the  good  fortune  to  have 
leaders.  There  would,  indeed,  have  been  difficulty  enough 
with  all  the  Celtiberians,  had  not  Salendicus,  the  author  of 
their  insurrection,  been  cut  off  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
He  would  have  been  a  great  man,  from  the  union  of  craft  and 
daring  in  his  character,  if  the  course  of  events  had  favoured 
him.  Brandishing  a  silver  spear,  which  he  pretended  to 
have  been  sent  him  from  heaven,  and  conducting  himself 
like  a  prophet,  he  drew  upon  him  the  attention  of  every  one. 
But  having,  with  corpesponding  rashness,  penetrated  the 
camp  of  the  consul  in  the  night,  he  was  slain  near  his  tent  by 
the  javelin  of  a  sentinel.  The  Lusitaniaais  Yiriathus  stirred 
up,  a  man  of  the  most  consummate  craft,  who,  from  a  hunter 
'becoming  a  robber,  was  from  a  robber  suddenly  made  a 
leader  and  commander,  and  who  would  have  been,  if  fortune 
had  seconded  his  attempts,  the  Bomulus  of  Spain.  Kot  con- 
tent with  defending  the  liberty  of  his  countrymen,  he  for 
fourteen  years  wasted  aU  that  belonged  to  the  Eomans,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Iberus  and  Tagus,  with  fire  and  flword. 
He  attacked  the  camps  of  praetors  and  governors,  defeated 
Claudius  Unimanus,  with  the  almost  utter  destruction  of  his 
army,  and  erected,  in  the  moimtains  of  his  country,  trophies 
adorned  with  the  robes  and  fasces  which  he  had  taken  from 
our  generals.  At  last  the  consul  Pabius  Maadmus  overcame 
him,  but  his  victory  was  disgraced  by  his  successor,  Pompi- 

1  The  river  of  Oblivion]  Otherwise  called  Limia,  or  limias.  Strabo,  lib.  iii ; 
Pomp.  Mel.,  iiL,  1 ;  Cellar.,  ii.,  1.  It  was  called  the  river  of  Oblivion  from  the 
low  of  some  troops  on  its  banks,  in  some  of  the  contentions  of  the  Spaniard^ 
among  themselves.  The  word  traneiUy  or  some  such  verb,  is,  as  Dnker  observes, 
wantmg  in  the  text. 
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Hub,  who,  eager  to  bring  the  matter  to  an  end,  proceeded 
against  the  hero,  when  he  was  weakened  and  meditating  a 
surrender,  by  the  aid  of  fraud  and  treachery  and  domestic 
assassins,  and  conferred  upon  his  adversary  the  glory  of 
seeming  to  have  been  invincible  by  any  other  means. 

CHAP.  XVIII.   THE  NUMAITTINE  WAE. 

Numantia,  however  inferior  to  Carthage,  Capua,  and  Co- 
rinth, in  wealth,  was,  in  regard  to  valour  and  distinction, 
equal  to  them  all.  If  we  look  to  the  conduct  of  its  inhabi- 
tMits,  it  was  the  greatest  glory  of  Spain ;  for,  though  without 
a  wall,  without  towers,  situate  only  on  a  slight  ascent  by  the 
river  [Douro,  and  manned  only  with  four  thousand  Celti- 
berians,  it  held  out  alone,  for  the  space  of  fourteen  years, 
against  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men ;  nor  did  it  hold  out 
merely,  but  also  several  times  repulsed  them^,  and  forced 
them  to  dishonourable  treaties.  At  last,  when  it  was  found 
impregnable  by  its  present  assailants,  it  was  necessary,  they 
thought,  to  apply  to  him  who  had  destroyed  Carthage. 

Scarcely  ever,  if  we  may  confess  the  truth,  was  the  pretext 
for  a  war  more  unjust.  The  Numantines  had  sheltered  cer- 
tain Segidians,  some  of  their  own  allies  and  relatives,  wbo 
had  escaped  &om  the  hands  of  the  Eomans.  The  interces- 
sion which  they  made  for  these  refugees  had  no  effect ;  and 
when  they  offered  to  withdraw  themselves  from  all  concern 
in  the  war,  they  were  told  to  lay  down  their  arms  as  the  con- 
dition of  a  treaty  on  fair  terms.  This  was  understood  by  the 
barbarians  to  signify  that  their  hands  were  to  be  cut  off.  In 
consequence  they  immediately  flew  to  arms,  and  under  the 
conduct  of  Megara,  a  very  determined  leader,  attacked  Pom- 
peius;  yet,  when  they  might  have  cut  his  army  to  pieces, 
they  chose  rather  to  make  a  treaty  with  him.  They  had  next 
for  an  assailant  Hostilius  Mancinus,  whose  troops  they  so 
dispirited,  by  continual  slaughters,  that  not  a  man  of  them 
could  endure  the  looks  or  voice  of  a  Numantine.  Yet,  when 
they  might  have  put  all  his  followers  to  the  sword,  they  pre- 
ferred making  a  treaty  also  with  him,  and  were  content  with 

>  Ch.  XVIII.  Several  times  repniaed  them]  Sa^its  aUquando  percuUL  This 
is  the  readmg  preferred  by  Lipsius.  Duker  has  BCdmuSf  which  Grasvins  inter- 
prets Sasvius  quam  Carthoffo,  Capua,  et  Corinthug,  But  these  names  are  at  too 
great  a  distance  for  such  an  interpretation. 
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despoiling  his  men  of  their  arms,  ^ut  the  people  of  Eome, 
incensed  at  the  ignominy  and  shame  of  this  Numantine 
treaty,  no  less  than  at  the  Caudine  treaty  of  former  days, 
expiated  the  dishonour  of  their  miscarriage,  for  the  present, 
by  the  surrender  of  Mancinus^.  But  afterwards,  under  the 
leadership  of  Scipio,  who  was  prepared  by  the  burning  of 
Carthage  for  the  destruction  of  cities,  they  grew  outrageous 
for  revenge. 

At  first,  however,  Scipio  had  a  harder  struggle  in  the  camp 
than  in  the  field,  with  our  own  troops  than  with  those  of 
Numantia.  For  the  soldiery,  under  his  orders,  were  of  neces- 
sity exercised  in  constant,  excessive,  and  even  servile  labour^. 
Such  as  knew  not  how  to  bear  arms,  were  ordered  to  cany  an 
extraordinary  number  of  stakes  for  ramparts;  and  such  as 
were  unwilling  to  be  stained  with  blood,  were  forced  to 
defile  themselves  with  dirt.  Besides,  all  the  women  and  ser- 
vant-boys, and  aU  baggage  except  what  was  requisite  for  use, 
was  dismissed. 

Justly  has  it  been  said,  that  an  army  is  of  the  same  worth  as 
its  leader.  "When  the  troops  were  thus  reduced  to  discipline, 
a  battle  was  fought,  and  that  was  effected  which  none  had 
ever  expected  to  see,  namely,  that  every  one  saw  the  Wuman- 
tines  fleeing.  They  were  even  willing  to  surrender  them- 
selves, if  nothing  but  what  was  endurable  by  men  had  been 
required  of  them.  But  as  Scipio  was  eager  for  a  fuU  and 
absolute  victory,  they  were  brought  to  such  despair,  that, 
having  gorged  themselves,  as  if  for  a  funeral-banqliet,  with 
half-raw  flesh  and  celiefi,  (a  name  which  they  give  to  a  drink 
of  the  country  made  from  corn,)  they  rushed  out  to  battle  with 
a  determination  to  die.    Their  object  was  understood  by  our 

^  By  the  surrender  of  Manciims]  Dediiione  Mancmi.  Mancinus  was  placed, 
hj  the  consul  Pnblins  Forius,  at  the  gate  of  Nmuantia,  unarmed,  and  with  his 
hands  tied  behind  him.  But  the  Numantines  refased  to  receive  him.  See  Veil. 
Pat,  ii,  90,  5.  The  subject  is  also  mentioned  hj  Appian,  and  by  Plutarch,  Life 
of  Tib.  Gracchus. 

*  Excessive— hibour]  InjutHa—operibus,  " /w/tMfctf,"  says  Duker,"  for  mmo- 
dicu8  and  nimkus.  Some  have  proposed  to  read  msuetisy  but  Madame  Dacier 
defends  injtutua  by  a  reference  to  Virgil,  Geo.,  iii.,  346: 

Hand  secus  acpatriis  acer  Romamia  in  armis^ 
Injusto  tubfatee  viam  dum  ctvrpit" 

»  CeHd"]  A  sort  of  ceremia,  or  beer.  See  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxii.,  25.  "  Probably," 
says  Sche&er,  "a  Spanish  word." 
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general,  and  to  men  defying  death  the  oppoitunily  of 
fighting  was  not  granted.  But  when  fJEonine  pressed  hard 
npon  them,  (as  they  were  surrounded  with  a  trench  and 
breastwork,  and  four  camps,)  they  intreated  of  Scipio  to  be 
allowed  the  privilege  of  engaging  with  him,  desiring  that  he 
would  kill  them  as  men,  and,  when  this  was  not  granted, 
they  resolved  npon  making  a  saUy.  A  battle  being  the  eon* 
sequence,  great  numbers  of  them  were  slain,  and,  as  the 
famine  was  stiU  sore  u^on  them,  the  survivors  lived  for 
some  time  on  their  bodies^.  At  last  they  determined  to  flee ; 
but  this  their  wives  prevented,  by  cutting,  with  great 
treachery,  yet  out  of  affection,  the  girths  of  their  saddles. 
Despairing,  therefore,  of  escape,  and  being  driven  to  the 
utmost  rage  and  fury,  they  resolved  to  die  in  the  foUowing 
manner.  They  first  destroyed  their  captains,  and  then  them- 
selves and  their  native  city,  with  sword  and  poison  and 
a  general  conflagration.  Peace  be  to  the  ashes  of  the  moat 
brave  of  all  cities ;  a  citv,  in  my  opinion,  most  happy  in  its 
verv  sufferings ;  a  city  which  protected  its  aDies  with  honour, 
and  withstood,  with  its  own  force,  and  for  so  long  a  period, 
a  people  supported  by  the  strength  of  the  whole  world. 
Being  overpowered  at  length  by  the  greatest  of  generals,  it 
left  no  cause  for  the  enemy  to  rejoice  over  it.  Its  plimder, 
as  that  of  a  poor  people,  was  valueless ;  their  arms  they  had 
themselves  burnt ;  and  the  triumph  of  its  conquerors  was 
only  over  its  name. 

CHAP.  XIX.   fllTMMABT  OF  THE  BOMAJT  WASS  POE  TWO 
HinO)B£D  TEABS. 

Hitherto  the  Eoman  people  had  been  noble,  honourable, 
pious,  upright,  and  ilhtstrious.  Their  subseqnent  actions  in 
this  age,  as  they  were  equally  grand,  so  were  they  more  tur- 
bulent and  dishonourable,  their  vices  increasing  with  the 
very  greatness  of  their  empire.  So  that  if  any  one  divides 
this  third  age,  which  was  occupied  in  conquest  beyond  the 
sea,  and  wMch  we  have  made  to  consist  of  two  hundred 
years,  into  two  equal  parts,  he  will  allow,  withreaaon  and 
justice,  that  the  first  hundred  years,  in  which  they  subdued 

1  Lived  for  some  time  on  tlieir  bodies]  AKquanUsper  inek  viopsre.  ITfae  com- 
mentators agree  in  giving  this  sense  to  inde.    See  Val.  Max.,  tjL,  6,  2. 
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A£dca,  Macedonia,  Sicily,  and  Spain,  were  (as  the  poets 
sing)  golden  years ;  and  that  the  other  hundred,  which  to 
the  Jngurthine,  Cimbrian,  Mithridatic,  and  Parthian  wars, 
as  well  as  those  of  Qfkvl  and  Ghermany,  (in  which  the  glory 
of  the  Eomans  ascended  to  heaven,)  united  the  murders  of 
the  Gracchi  and  Dnisus,  the  Servile  War,  and  (that  nothing 
might  be  wanting  to  their  infamy)  the  war  with  the  gladia- 
tors, were  iron,  blood-stained,  and  whatever  more  severe  can 
be  said  of  them.  Taming  at  last  upon  themselves,  the 
Eomans,  as  if  in  a  spirit  of  madness,  and  fury,  and  impiety, 
tore  themselves  in  pieces  by  the  dissensions  of  Marius  and 
Sylla,  and  afterwards  by  those  of  Pompey  and  C»sar. 

These  occurrences,  though  they  are  all  involved  and  con- 
f  ased,  yet,  that  they  may  appear  the  more  clearly,  and  that 
what  is  bad  in  them  may  not  obscure  what  is  good,  shall  be 
related  separately  and  in  order.  And  in  the  first  place,  as 
we  have  begun,  we  shall  give  an  account  of  those  just  and 
honourable  wars  which  they  waged  with  foreign  nations,  that 
the  dadly  increasing  greatness  of  the  empire  may  be  made . 
more  manifest ;  and  we  shall  then  revert  to  those  direful 
proceedings,  those  dishonourable  and  unnatural  contests,  of 
the  Eomans  among  themselves. 

CHAP.   XX. 

After  Spain  was  subdued  in  the  West,  the  Eoman  people 
had  peace  in  the  East ;  nor  had  they  peace  only,  but,  by  un- 
wonted and  unexampled  good  fortune,  wealth  left  them  by- 
bequests  from  Hngs,  and  indeed  whole  krogdoms  at  once,  fell 
into  their  possession.  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  son  of 
king  Bumenes,  who  had  formerly  been  our  sSlj  and  fellow- 
sol£er,  left  a  willi  to  the  following  effect :  "  Let  the  Eoman 
people  be  heir  to  my  property."  Of  the  king's  property  the 
kingdom  was  a  portion.  !f  he  Eomans  accordingly  entering 
on  the  inheritance,  became  possessors  of  the  province,  not 
by  war  and  arms,  but,  what  is  mwe  satisfactory,  by  testa- 
mentaiy  right. 

But  as  to  what  followed,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the 
Eomans  lost  or  recovered  this  province  voth  the  greater 

1  Attalas— left  a  will]  See  note  on  the  Letter  of  Mithridates,  Fragments  of 
Sallast's  History,  p.  242. 
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ease.  Aristonicus,  a  high-spirited  youth  of  the  royal  family, 
brought  over  to  his  interest,  without  much  difficulty,  part 
of  the  cities  which  had  been  subject  to  the  kings^,  and  re- 
duced a  few,  which  offered  resistance,  as  Myndus,  Samos, 
and  Colophon,  by  force  of  arms.  He  then  cut  to  pieces  the 
army  of  the  praetor  Crassus,  and  took  Crassus  himself  pri- 
soner. But  the  Boman  general,  remembering  the  dignity  of 
his  family  and  the  name  of  Eome,  struck  out  the  eye  of  the 
barbarian,  who  had  him  in  custody,  with  a  wand,  and  this  pro- 
voked him,  as  he  intended,  to  put  him  to  death.  Aristonicus, 
not  long  after,  was  defeated  and  captured  by  Perpema,  and, 
upon  giving  up  all  claim  to  the  kingdom,  kept  in  confine- 
ment. Aquilius  then  suppressed  the  relics  of  the  Asiatic 
war,  b^r  poisoning  certain  springs,  (a  most  dishonourable 
proceeding,)  in  order  to  force  some  cities  to  a  surrender. 
This  act,  though  it  hastened  his  victory,  rendered  it  infa- 
mous ;  for,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  gods  and  the  practices 
of  our  ancestors,  he  desecrated  the  Boman  arms,  which  had 
till  then  been  pure  and  inviolate,  by  the  use  of  detestable 
drugs. 

BOOK  in. 

CHAP.  I.  THE  JUGUBTHimB  WAB. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  east.  But  in  the 
southern  quarter  there  was  no  such  tranquillity.  Who, 
after  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  would  have  expected  any 
war  in  Africa  ?  Yet  Numidia  roused  herself  with  no  Bmail 
effort ;  and  in  Jugurtha  there  was  something  to  be  dreaded 
after  Hannibal.  This  subtle  prince  assailed  the  Bomans, 
when  they  were  illustrious  and  invincible  in  arms,  by  means 
of  his  wealth ;  and  it  fortunately  happened,  beyond  the  ex- 
pectation of  all,  that  a  king  eminent  m  artifice  was  ensnared 
by  artifice.  * 

Jugurtha,  the  grandson  of  Masinissa,  and  son  of  Micipsa 
by  adoption,  having  determined,  from  a  desire  of  being  sole 
king,  to  put  his  brothers  to  death,  but  having  less  fear  of  them 
than  of  ^e  senate  and  people  of  Bome,  in  whose  faith  and 
protection  the  kingdom  was  placed,  effected  his  first  crime 

1  Subject  to  the  kings]  Enmenes  and  AttaloB. 
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by  treachery ;  and  having  got  the  head  of  Hiempsal,  and 
then  turned  his  efforts  against  Adherbal,  he  brought  the 
senate  over  to  his  side,  (after  Adherbal  had  fled  to  Eome,) 
by  sending  them  money  through  his  ambassadors.  This  was 
his  first  victory  over  us.  Having  by  similar  means  assailed 
certain  commissioners,  who  were  sent  to  divide  the  kingdom 
between  him  and  Adherbal,  and  having  overcome  the  very 
integrity  of  the  Eoman  empire^  in  Scaurus,  he  prosecuted 
with  greater  confidence  the  wicked  course  which  he  had 
commenced.  But  dishonesty  cannot  long  be  concealed ;  the 
corrupt  acts  of  Scaurus's  bribed  commission  came  to  light, 
and  it  was  resolved  by  the  Romans  to  make  war  on  the 
fratricide^.  The  consul  Calpumius  Bestia  was  the  first  general 
sent  to  Numidia ;  but  Jugurtha,  having  found  that  gold  was 
more  efficient  against  the  Eomans  than  iron,  purchased  peace 
of  him.  Being  charged  with  this  underhand  dealing,  and 
summoned,  on  the  assurance  of  safe  conduct,  to  appear  before 
the  senate,  the  prince,  with  equal  boldness,  both  came  to  the 
city  and  procured  the  death  of  Massiva,  his  competitor  for 
the  kingdom  of  Masinissa,  by  the  aid  of  a  hired  assassin. 
This  was  another  reason  for  war  against  Jugurtha.  The 
task  of  inflicting  the  vengeance  that  was  to  follow  was  com- 
mitted to  Albinus ;  but  Jugurtha  (shameful  to  relate !)  so 
corrupted  his  army  also,  that,  through  the  voluntary  flight  of 
our  men  in  the  field,  he  gained  a  victory,  and  became  master 
of  our  camp ;  and  an  ignominious  treaty,  as  the  price  of 
safety  to  the  Eomans,  being  added  to  their  previous  dis- 
honour, he  suffered  the  army,  which  he  had  before  bought,  to 
depart. 

At  this  time,  to  support,  not  so  much  the  Eoman  empire 
as  its  honour,  arose  Metellus,  who,  with  great  subtlety,  as- 
sailed the  enemy  with  his  own  artifices ;  an  enemy  who 
sought  to  delude  him,  sometimes  with  intreaties,  sometimes 
with  threats,  sometimes  with  flight  that  was  evidently  pre- 
tended, and  sometimes  with  such  as  seemed  to  be  reaF.    But 

*  Ch.  I.  The  very  integrity  of  the  Bomau  empfare]  Ipsos  Romcmi  imperii 
mores.  *'  Because  Scaurus  seemed  of  all  men  the  most  grave  and  abstinent." 
Freinshemius.    See  the  note  on  Sail.,  Jug.,  c.  15. 

*  Fratricide]  Parricidam,    See  note  on  SalL,  Cat.,  c.  14. 

»  Flight  that  was  evidently  pretended— such  as  seemed  to  be  real]  Jam  sitnu- 
laid^jam  quasi  verafuga.    There  is  something  corrupt  in  this  passage ;  for,  as 
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tlie  Bomaiiy  not  content  with  devastating  the  fields  and  vil- 
lages, made  attempts  on  the  principal  cities  of  Numidia,  and 
for  a  long  time  sought  in  vain  to  reduce  Zama;  but  Thal% 
a  place  stored  with  arms  and  the  king's  treasures,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing.  Afterwards  he  pursued  the  prince 
himself  deprived  of  his  cities,  and  forced  to  flee  firom  hia 
country  and  kingdom,  through  Mauretania  and  Getulia. 
[Finally,  Marius,  having  greatly  augmented  the  army,  (for, 
from  the  obscurity  of  his  own  birth,  he  enlisted  numbers  of 
the  lowest  class  of  people,)  attacked  the  king  when  he  was 
already  defeated  and  disabled,  but  did  not  conquer  him  more 
easily  than  if  he  had  engaged  him  in  full  and  fresh  vigour. 
The  same  general,  also,  with  wonderful  good  fortune,  re- 
duced Capsa,  a  city  built  by  Hercules,  lying  in  the  middle 
of  Africa,  and  defended  by  serpents  and  sandy  deserts,  and 
forced  his  way,  by  the  aid  of  a  certain  Ligurian,  into  Mu- 
lucha,  a  city  seated  on  a  rocky  eminence,  the  approach  to  it 
being  steep  and  apparently  inacces^ble.  Soon  after  he  gave 
a  signal  overthrow,  near  the  town  of  Cirta^  not  only  to 
Jugurtha  himself^  but  to  Bocchus,  the  king  of  Mauretania, 
who,  from  ties  of  blood,  had  taken  the  part  of  the  Numidian 
prince.  But  the  Mauretanian,  distrusting  the  condition  of 
his  own  affairs,  and  apprehensive  of  being  involved  in  an- 
other's ruin,  offered  to  purchase,  by  the  surrender  of  Jugur- 
tha,  a  treaty  and  alliance  with  Eome.  That  most  treacherous 
of  princes,  accordingly,  was  ensnared  by  the  treachery  of  hia 
own  father-in-law,  and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Sylla,  and 
the  people  of  Eome  at  last  beheld  Jugurtha  loaded  with 
chains  and  led  in  triumph,  while  the  king  himself,  conquered 
and  captive,  looked  again  on  the  city  which  he  had  vainly 
prophesied  "  was  to  be  sold,  and  doomed  to  perish  if  it  could 
but  find  a  buyer."  But  if  ib  had  been  to  be  sold^,  it  had  a 
purchaser  in  him,  and  since  he  did  not  escape,  it  will  appear 
certain  that  it  is  not  destined  to  peri&t. 

Duker  and  Perizonias  observe,  there  is  no  conceivable  difference  between  quasi 
vera  fuga  and  simul(Ua  fuga»  The  manuscripts  vary  a  little,  but  afford  no 
help. 

1  But  if  it  had  been  tb  Be  sold]  Jam  ut  venaUs  fuistet.  -  Madame  Dacier  pro- 
prosed  nam  tit.    Some  editions  have  tamen  tU, 
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CTTAP.  II.    THE  WAB  WITH  THE  ALLOBEOaES. 

Thus  did  the  Eomans  succeed  in  the  south.  In  the  north 
there  were  much  more  sanguinary  proceedings,  and  in  a 
greater  number  of  places  at  once.  Nothing  is  more  in- 
clement than  those  regions.  The  air  is  severe,  and  the  tem- 
pers of  the  inhabitants  similar  to  it.  Erom  all  this  tract,  on 
the  right  and  the  left,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  northern 
quarter,  burst  forth  savage  enemies.  The  Salyi  were  the  first 
people  beyond  the  Alps  that  felt  our  arms,  in  consequence 
of  Marseilles,  a  most  faithful  and  friendly  city,  having  com- 
plained of  their  inroads.  The  Allobroges  and  Arvemi  were 
the  next,  as  similar  complaints  from  the  -Sdui  called  for 
our  assistance  and  protection  against  them.  The  river 
Varus  is  a  witness  of  our  victories,  as  well  as  the  Isara  and 
Tindelicus,  and  the  Ehone,  the  swiftest  of  all  rivers.  The 
greatest  terror  to  the  barbarians  were  the  elephants,  which 
matched  the  fierceness  of  those  people.  In  the  triumph 
there  was  nothing  so  conspicuous  as  king  Bituitus,  in  his 
variegated  arms  and  silver  chariot,  just  as  he  had  fought. 
How  great  the  joy  was  for  both  victories,  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  both  Domitius  -Slnobarbus,  and  Fabius 
Maximus,  erected  towers  of  stone  upon  the  places  where 
they  had  fought,  and  fixed  upon  them  trophies  adorned  with 
the  arms  of  the  enemy :  a  practice  not  ufiual  with  us,  for  the 
Eoman  people  never  upbraided  their  conquered  enemies  with 
their  victories  over  them. 

OHAP.  m.    THE  WAES  WITH  THE  CIMBEI,  TEUTOITBB,  AND 
TIGUEEeri. 

The  Cimbri,  Teutones,  and  Tigurini,  fleeing  from  the  ex- 
treme porta  of  GkraF,  because  the  Ocean  had  inundated  their 
country,  proceeded  to  seek  new  settlements  throughout  the 
world ;  and  being  shut  out  from  Gbul  and  Spain,  and  wheel- 

1  Ch.  nL'JVom  the  extreme  parts  of  Gatd]  Ab  extremis  GnUim.  As  GaJRa 
oeonra  again,  a  few  Hues  below,  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  something  wrong  in 
the  passage.  Glaverius,  Germ.  Antiq.,  i.,  10,  ii.,  4,  iiL,  22,  suggests  that  we 
should  read  GermamcB,  Gneyins  and  Doker  say  that  the  most  ancient  inhabi- 
tantB  of  Gftid  were  Germans,  and  that  therefore  Floras  may  reasonably  have 
used  GalUa  as  synonymous  with  Germania,  I  have  little  doabt,  however,  that 
Clayorins  is  r%ht ;  fbr  Floras  was  too  careful  of  his  language  to  make  so  inelegant 
a  repetition  as  exclttsi  GcUM  after  ah  extremis  GoUub  profiigu 
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ing  about^  towards  Italy,  they  sent]  deputies  to  the  camp  of 
Silanus,  and  from  thence  to  the  senate,  requesting  that  "  the 
people  of  Mars^  would  allot  them  some  land  as  a  stipend,  and 
use  their  hands  and  arms  for  whatever  purpose  thev  pleased." 
But  what  lands  could  the  people  of  Eome  give  them,  when 
they  were  ready  to  fight  among  themselves  about  the  agra- 
rian laws?  ^finding  their  application,  therefore,  unsuc- 
cessful, they  resolved  to  obtain  by  force  what  they  could  not 
get  by  intreaty.  Silanus  could  not  withstand  the  first  attack 
of  the  barbarians,  nor  Manlius  the  second,  nor  CsBpio  the 
third.  All  the  three  commanders  were  routed,  and  driven 
from  their  camps.  Eome  would  have  been  destroyed,  had 
not  Marius  happened  to  live  in  that  age.  Even  he  did  not 
dare  to  engage  them  at  once,  but  kept  his  soldiers  in  their 
camp,  untU  the  impetuous  rage  and  funr,  which  the  barba- 
rians have  instead  of  valour,  should  subside.  The  savages,  in 
consequence,  set  ofi*  for  Eome,  insulting  our  men,  and  (such 
was  their  confidence  of  taking  the  city)  asking  them  whether 
they  had  any  messages  to  send  to  their  wives.  With  not  less 
expedition  than  they  had  threatened,  they  marched  in  three 
bodies  over  the  Alps,  the  barriers  of  Italy.  But  Marius, 
exerting  extraordinary  speed,  and  taking  a  shorter  route, 
quickly  outstripped  the  enemy.  Assailing  first  the  Teu- 
tones,  at  the  very  foot  of  the  Alps,  in  a  place  which  they 
call  AqiuB  Secctia,  in  how  signal  a  battle  (0  heavenly  powers !) 
did  he  overthrow  them !  The  enemy  possessed  themselves  of 
a  valley,  and  a  river  running  through  the  midst  of  it,  while 
our  men  wanted  water ;  but  whether  Marius  allowed  this  to 
happen  designedly,  or  turned  an  error  to  his  advantage,  is 
doubtful;  certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  courage  of  the 
Eomans,  stimulated  by  necessity,  was  the  cause  of  their 
victory.  Tor  when  the  troops  clamoured  for  water,  "  Tou 
are  men,"  he  replied ;  "yonder  you  have  it."  Such,  in  con- 
sequence, was  the  spirit  with  which  they  fought,  and  such 
the  slaughter  of  the  enemy,  that  the  Eomans  drank  from  the 
ensanguined  stream  not  more  water  than  blood  of  the  bar- 

»  Wheeling  about]  Quum — regyrarent  The  latter  word  b  a  conjecture  of 
Salmasias,  approved  by  Graevins.  Daker  retains  the  common  reading  remi- 
grarent,  which  is  manifestly  corrupt. 

*  The  people  of  Mars]  Martins  popultu.  They  intimated  that  one  warlike 
people  ought  to  oblige  another  warlike  people. 
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barians.  Their  king  himself,  Teutobochus,  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  vault  over  four  or  six  horses  at  once,  could  scarcely 
mount  one  when  he  fled,  and  being  taken  prisoner  in  the 
neighbouring  forest,  was  a  remarkable  object  m  the  triumph, 
for,  being  a  man  of  extraordinary  stature,  he  towered  above 
the  trophies  themselves. 

The  Teutones  being  utterly  cut  off,  Marius  directed  his 
efforts  against  the  Oimbri.  This  people  had  made  a  descent, 
even  (who  would  believe  it  ?)  in  the  time  of  winter,  which 
raises  the  Alps^  still  higher  than  ordinary,  rolling  forward, 
like  a  falling  mass  of  rock,  from  the  Tridentine  heights  into 
Italy  as  far  as  the  Adige.  Attempting  the  passage  of  the 
river,  not  by  the  aid  of  a  bridge  or  of  boats,  but,  with  the 
stupidity  of  savages,  trying  to  stem  it  with  their  bodies,  and 
making  vain  efforts  to  stop  its  current  with  their  hands  and 
shields,  they  at  last  blocked  it  up  with  a  mass  of  trees  thrown 
into  it,  and  so  got  across.  And  had  they  immediately 
marched  for  Eome  in  a  body,  and  eager  for  battle,  the 
danger  to  the  city  would  have  been  great ;  but  delaying  in 
the  parts  about  Venice,  where  the  climate  of  Italy  is  most 
luxurious,  their  vigour  was  diminished  by  the  very  mildness 
of  the  coimtry  and  atmosphere.  "When  they  had  been 
further  relaxed  by  the  use  of  bread,  cooked  flesh,  and 
pleasant  wines,  Marius  opportunely  came  up  with  them.  They 
reijuested  our  general  to  fix  upon  a  day  for  battle,  and  he  ap- 
pomted  the  next.  They  engaged  in  an  open  plain,  which  they 
call  the  Eaudian  field.  There  fell  on  the  side  of  the  enemy  to 
the  number  of  sixty  thousand;  on  ours  fewer  than  three 
hundred.  The  barbarians  were  slaughtered  during  an  entire 
day.  Marius  had  also  assisted  valour  by  artifice,  in  imitation 
of  Hannibal  and  his  stratagem  at  Cannae.  In  the  first  place, 
he  had  fixed  on  a  foggy  day^,  so  that  he  could  charge  the 
enemy  before  they  were  aware  of  his  approach ;  and,  as  it 

I  Raises  the  Alps]  Qucb  dUUts  Alpes  leoaL  ^*  This  is  very  trae,"  says  Gne- 
vins,  *^for  snow  is  spread  oyer  snow,  and  is  tamed,  they  say,  into  stone."  See  c. 
10,  hyeme  creveramt  Alpes. 

<  He  had  fixed  on  a  foggy  day]  Nebutosum  diem.  To  attribute  these  stra- 
tagems to  Marios,  in  imitation  of  Hannibal,  is  absurd.  Marias  was  asked  to  fix 
a  day  for  battle,  and  chose  the  next,  without  knowing  whether  it  would  be  foggy 
or  clear.  The  fog,  too,  as  Floras  says,  was  so  dense  that  the  Gauls  could  not  see 
the  Romans  approaching ;  yet  he  states  that  there  was  sunshine  reflected  from 
the  Roman  helmets,  and  making  the  heaven  seem  in  a  blaze. 

2a 
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was  windy  also,  lie  manoeuvred  so  that  the  duat  was  driyen 
into  the  eyes  and  faces  of  the  enemy  ;  while,  in  addition,  he 
had  arranged  his  troops  to  face  the  east,  so  that,  as  was 
afterwards  learned  from  the  prisoners,  the  heaven  seemed  to 
be  on  fire  from  the  glittering  of  the  Eoman  helmets  and  the 
reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  from  them.  But  the  struggle 
with  the  enemies'  wives  was  not  less  severe  than  that  with 
themselves ;  for  the  women,  being  mounted  on  the  waggons 
and  other  carriages,  which  had  been  ranged  around  as  a 
defence,  fought  from  them,  as  from  towers,  with  spears  and 
pikes.  The  death  of  these  savages  was  as  glorious  as  their 
contest  for  victory ;  for  when,  upon  sending  an  embassy  to 
Marius,  they  failed  to  obtain  their  Hberty,  and  sacerdotal 
protection^,  which  it  was  not  lawful  to  grant,  they  either 
fell,  after  strangling  or  braining  the  whole  of  their  children, 
by  mutual  wounds,  or  hanged  themselves,  with  ropes  made 
of  their  own  hair,  upon  trees  and  the  yokes  of  their  waggons. 
Their  Ifing  Bojorix  fell  in  the  battle,  fighting  ftuiously,  and 
not  without  avenging  himself. 

The  third  body,  the  Tigurini,  which,  as  if  for  a  reserve, 
had  taken  post,  on  the  Noric  heights  of  the  Alps,  dispersing 
in  diiFerent  ways,  and  betaking  themselves  to  ignoble  flight 
or  depredations,  at  last  quite  disappeared.  This  joyful  and 
happy  news,  of  the  deliverance  of  Italy  and  the  securing  of 
.the  empire,  the  people  of  Eome  received,  not,  as  is  usual, 
by  the  mouths  of  men,  but,  if  we  may  believe  it,  by  the 
intervention  of  the  gods  themselves.  For  the  very  same 
day  on  which  the  contest  was  decided,  two  yoimg  men, 
crowned  with  laurel,  were  seen,  in  front  of  the  temple  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  to  deliver  a  letter  to  the  prastor ;  and  a 
general  rumour  prevailed  in  the  theatre  of  a  victory  over  the 
Cimbri^,  attended  with  the  expression,  "  May  it  be  happy  for 

>  Sacerdotal  protection]  Sacerdotium,  "They  did  not  desire,  as  Madame 
Dader  supposes,  to  iDstitute  any  sacerdotal  body,  dtker  pecoHar  to  themselves, 
or  in  common  with  any  other  priests,  bat  merely  requested  to  be  committed  to 
the  custody  of  the  Vestal  virgins.  Ordrunt  td — virgm^ms  Vetkiiibus  dono  mit- 
tereatUTj  affinacmtes  ceque  «e,  aigue  Ulas,  virUis  ooncubU&s  ea^tertes  JtOuras. 
YaL  Max.,  vl,  1,  fin."  Duher, 

2  Of  a  victory  over  the  Cimbri,  ^.]  Frequensque  ia  spedtaetdo  rumor 
Victoris  Gimbricse  Feliciter,  dixit.  Thus  stands  l^e  passage  in  Duker*s  text,  and, 
I  believe,  in  all  others,  as  if  Victorias  were  a  dative  depending  <m  feUdter,  and 
the  sense  were,  "  Good  fortune  for  the  victory  over  the  Cimbri."    In  this  sense 
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US."  "Wliat  could  be  more  wonderful,  what  more  extraor- 
dinary, than  this  ?  For  as  if  Borne,  raised  on  her  own  hiUs, 
had  taken  a  view  of  the  battle,  the  people  were  clapping 
their  hands  in  the  city,  as  is  the  case  at  a  show  of  gladiators, 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  Cimbri  were  falling  in  the 
field. 

CHAP.  IT.    THE  THRAOIAK  WAS. 

After  the  Macedonians  were  subdued,  the  Thracians, 
please  the  gods^,  rebelled ;  a  people  who  had  themselves  been 
tributary  to  the  Macedonians,  and  who,  not  satisfied  with 
making  inroads  into  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Thessaly 
and  Dalmafcia,  advanced  as  fajr  as  the  Adriatic.  Being  con- 
tent with  this  as  a  boundafy,  nature  apparently  stopping 
their  progress,  they  hurled  their  weapons  into  the  waves. 
No  cruel^,  however,  during  the  whole  course  of  their  march, 
had  been  left  unexercised  by  their  fury  upon  such  as  they 
took  prisoners  ;  they  offered  human  blood  to  the  gods  ;  they 
drank  from  men's  skulls ;  they  made  death,  from  fire  and 
fiword^,  more  ignominious  by  every  kind  of  insult ;  and  they 
even  forced  by  tortures^  infants  from  their  mothers'  wombs. 

Of  all  the  Thracians  the  most  savage  were  the  Scordisci ; 
and  to  their  strength  was  added  cimning.     Their  situation 

Gmter  and  Freioshemius  expressly  say  that  the  words  are  to  he  taken,  and 
adduce  a  passage  or  two  from  Saetonins  in  -which  feUcUer  is  joined  with  a  dative. 
But  these  datives  in  Suetonius  are,  as  Duker  observes  in  his  note,  datives  of  the 
person ;  and  both  he  and  Scheffer  doubt  whether  a  dative  of  the  thing,  such  as 
twotorwB,  can  properly  be  used  with  JhRcUer,  Duker  therefore  proposes  to  take 
viatorioB  Cimbrica  as  a  genitive  with  rumor,  and  to  let  feUoUer  stand  by  itself,  as 
in  Phs9d.,  Y.,*  1, 4 :  FtUcUer^  gubdamant  In  this  sense  I  hare  given  the  passage 
in  the  translation. 

1  Ch.  IV.  Please  the  gods]  Si  dUs  phceL  A  contemptuous  expression, 
Bunilar  to  our  phrase  God  wot,  as  "  Peter,  God  wot,  thought  to  do  it." 

2  Death,  from  fire  and  sword]  Mortem  icon  igm  qfjuimfumo  is  the  common 
reading.  I  have  adopted  Wasse's  conjecture, /erro.  Duker,  indeed,  endeavours 
to  support  yumo  by  references  to  Cioero,  Verr.,  L,  17,  where  a  man  is  described 
as  tortured  by  fumigation,  and  to  Vulcat.  GalL,  iv.,  with  the  notes  of  Gasaubon 
and  Salmasius.  But  there  would  be  no  need  to  say  that  the  Thracians  added 
insult  to  death  by  smoke,  a  death  sufficiently  insulting  in  itself. 

»  Forced  by  tortures,  ^c]  Extorguere  tormentis.  "  Tormenta  accipio  funes 
<arca  ventrem  tensos  et  ligatos.  Tormento  tensior,  Priap.  Carm.,  v.  Vide  ibi 
Scalig.  Golv.  et  Scip.  Gentil.  ad  Apul.  ApoL  non  long^  k  princ.  Quanquam  etiam 
aliis  modis  compresso  ventre  partus  extorqueri  potest.**  Dvker, 

2a2 
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among  woods  and  mountaina  agreed  with  their  temper.  An 
army,  accordingly,  which  Cato  commanded,  was  not  only 
routed  or  put  to  flight  by  them,  but,  what  resembled  a 
prodigy,  entirely  cut  off.  JDidius,  however,  drove  them  back, 
as  they  were  straggling  and  dispersed  in  unrestrained  de- 
vastation of  the  country,  into  their  own  Thrace.  Drusus 
repelled  them  further,  and  hindered  them  from  crossing  the 
Danube.  Minucius  made  havoc  of  them  aU  along  the  banks 
of  the  Hebrus,  though  he  lost  many  of  his  men  when  the 
river,  which  deceived  them  with  its  ice,  was  attempted  by 
his  cavalry.  Piso  passed  over  Rhodope  and  Caucasus.  Curio 
went  as  ntr  as  Dacia,  but  was  afraid  to  penetrate  the  dark- 
ness of  its  forests.  Appius  advanced  to  the  Sarmatians, 
Lucullus  to  the  Tanais,  the  boundary  of  those  nations,  and 
to  the  lake  MsBotis.  Nor  were  these  most  savage  of  enemies 
subdued  by  any  other  treatment  than  such  as  they  exercised 
on  others ;  for  cruelties  by  fire  and  sword  were  inflicted  on 
all  that  were  taken  prisoners.  But  nothing  seemed  more 
horrid  to  these  barbarians  than  that  they  should  be  left 
with  their  hands  cut  off,  and  be  obliged  to  live  and  survive 
their  sufferings. 

CHAP.  T.    THE  MITHELDATIO  WAB. 

The  Pontic  nations  lie  to  the  north,  along  the  sea  on  the 
left^,  and  have  their  name  from  the  Pontus.  Of  these  people 
and  countries  the  most  ancient  king  was  -^etes.  After  hm 
reigned  Artabazes,  who  was  sprung  from  one  of  the  seven 
Persians.  Then  came  Mithiidates,  the  mightiest  of  all 
kings  ;  for  though  four  years  were  sufficient  to  defeat  Pyrr- 
hus,  and  seventeen  to  conquer  Hannibal,  this  monarch  held 
out  for  forty  years,  till,  being  subdued  in  three  great  wars, 
he  was,  by  the  good  fortune  of  Sylla,  the  bravery  of  Luculltis, 
and  the  greatness  of  Pompey,  entirely  brought  to  nothing. 

As  a  pretext  for  war,  he  alleged  to  Cassius,  our  ambas- 
sador, that  "  his  borders  were  wasted  by  Nicomedes,  king  of 
Bithynia.**  Moved,  however,  by  a  spirit  of  ambition,  he 
burned  with  a  desire  to  grasp  all  Asia,  and,  if  he  could,  all 
!Eiurope.  Our  vices  gave  him  hope  and  confidence ;  for  while 
we  were  distracted  by  civil  wars,  the  opportunity  of  attacking 

>  Cb.  V.  Along  the  sea  on  the  left]  In  mart  sinistntnu  The  Pontos  Euzimis, 
which  lies  on  the  left  of  those  sailing  firom  Italy  into  Asia  Minor« 
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lis  tempted  him ;  and  Marius,  Sylla,  and  Sertorius  allowed 
him  from  a  distance  that  the  side*  of  the  empire  was  exposed, 
in  the  midst,  therefore,  of  these  sufferings  and  disturbances 
of  the  commonwealth,  the  tempest  of  the  Pontic  war,  as  if 
seizing  its  opportunity,  suddenly  descended,  as  from  the  ex- 
treme heights  of  the  north,  upon  a  people  wearied  and  pre- 
occupied. Its  first  irruption  at  once  snatched  Bithynia 
from  us.  Asia  was  next  seized  with  similar  terror,  and  our 
cities  and  people  without  delay  revolted  to  the  king.  He 
himself  was  active  and  urgent,  and  exercised  cruelty  as  if  he 
thought  it  a  virtue.  For  what  could  be  more  atrocious  than 
one  of  his  edicts,  ordering  all  citizens  of  Home  that  were  in 
Asia  to  be  put  to  death  ?  Then,  indeed,  homes,  temples,  and 
altars,  and  all  obligations,  human  and  divine,  were  violated. 
This  terror  in  Asia  opened  to  the  king  also  a  passage  into 
Europe.  Accordingly,  Archelaus  and  Neoptolemua,  two  oi 
his  generals,  being  despatched  thither,  the  Cyclades,  Delos, 
Euboea,  (and  all  the  islands  except  Rhodes,  which  adhered  to 
us  more  firmly  than  ever,)  with  Athens,  the  very  glory  of 
Greece,  were  seized  by  his  troops.  The  dread  of  the  king 
even  affected  Italy  and  the  city  of  Eome  itself  Lucius 
Sylla,  therefore,  a  man  excellent  in  war,  hastened  to  oppose 
him,  and  repelled,  as  with  a  push  of  the  hand,  the  enemy 
who  was  advancing  with  equal  impetuosity.  Athens,  a  city 
which  wa«  the  mother  of  com,  he  first  compelled,  by  siege 
and  famine,  to  eat  (who  would  believe  it?)  the  flesh  of 
human  beings ;  and  then,  having  undermined  the  harbour  of 
the  Piraeeus,  with  its  six  walls  and  more^,  and  having  reduced 
the  most  ungrateful  ofmen^,  as  he  himself  called  them,  he  yet 

1  With  its  siz  walls  and  more]  Sex  quoqtte  et  amplws  murU.  "  What  six 
walls  were  those/*  says  Grsevins,  *Uhat  were  overthrown  by  Sylla?  From  the 
records  of  antiquity  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Pirseens  had  any  other  than  the 
two  long  walls."  He  therefore  conjectares  that  these  six  waUs  most  have  been 
merely  walls  erected  for  the  occasion,  one  behind  the  other,  as  successive  defences 
against  the  besiegers ;  a  conjecture  which  he  supports  by  a  reference  to  Appian's 
account  of  the  siege.  Dnker  agrees  with  Grsevius.  Bede,  indeed,  on  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  Orosius,  vL,  2,  speak  of  the  Piraseus  as  being  fortified  with 
a  sevenfold  wall,  (s^templici  fnuroj')  but  they  seem  merely  to  have  been  misled 
by  this  passage  of  Florus. 

*  Most  ungrateful  of  men]  Ingratissimoa  liominum.  As  having  banished  or 
]]l-treated  most  of  thek  benefactors  and  great  men,  Theseus,  Sdon,  Miltiades, 
Cimon,  Demosthenes,  ^o. 
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spared  them  for  the  honour  of  their  deceased  anoestors,  and 
for  the  sake  of  their  religion  and  fame.  Having  next  driyen 
the  king's  garrisons  from  Eubcea  and  BcBotia,  he  dispersed 
the  whole  of  his  forces  in  one  battle  at  Oh»ronea,  and  in  a 
second  at  Orchomenus ;  and  shortly  after,  crossing  over  into . 
Asia,  he  overthrew  the  monarch  himself,  when  the  war  would 
have  been  brought  to  a  conclusion,  had  he  not  been  desirooB 
to  triumph  over  Mithridates  rather  speedily  than  com* 
pletely^. 

The  foUowing,  however,  was  the  condition  in  which  Sylla 
placed  Asia.  A  treaty  was  made  with  the  people  of  Pontus. 
He  recovered  Bithynia  for^  king  Mcomedes,  and  Cappadocia 
for  Ariobarzanes,  Asia  thus  became  ours  again,  as  it  had 
begun  to  be.  But  Mithridates  was  only  repulsed*  This 
state  of  things,  accordingly,  did  not  humble  the  pe(]5>le  of 
Pontus,  but  incensed  them.  For  the  king,  being  caught,  as 
it  were,  with  the  hope  of  possessing  Asia  and  Europe*,  now 
sought  to  recover  both  by  right  of  war,  not  as  belonging  to 
others,  but  because  he  had  before  lost  them. 

As  fires,  therefore,  which  have  not  been  completely  extin- 
guished, burst  forth  into  greater  flames,  so  Mithridates,  with 
an  increased  number  of  forces,  and  indeed  with  the  whole 
strength  of  his  kingdom,  descended  again  upon  Asia,  by  se% 
by  land,  and  along  the  rivers.  Cyzicus,  a  noble  city,  adorns 
the  shore  of  Asia  with  its  citadel,  walls,  harbour,  and  towers. 
This  city,  as  if  it  had  been  another  Borne,  he  assailed  witii 

*  Rather  speedily  than  completely]  Cito  guam  verL  "  Floras  has  here  fallen 
into  an  errwr,  for  Sylla  ^d  not  triumph  over  Mithridates  till  some  years  after- 
wards, at  the  coodnsion  of  the  ciyil  war.  Nor  did  he  make  pe»oe  yn&L 
Mithridates  from  desire  of  a  triumph,  but  that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  turn  his 
amis  against  the  £ftetbn  of  M«rn»,  which  was  then  domineering  in  Itnlj." 
DvHeer. 

^  He  recovered  Bithynia  for,  ^c]  In  all  the  editions  the  passage  stands  thus: 
Recepit  Bithyniam  ^  rege  Nicomede^  ah  Ariobarzane  Cappadociam,  This,  as 
all  the  commeutatOfTS  observe,  is  evidently  cormpt.  I  have  followed  the  emenda- 
tion proposed  by  Salmasius:  Becepit  Bithyniam  regi  Nicomedi,  Ariobm  nwi 
Cappadociam,  Lipsins  conjectured,  Recipit  BOkjfniam  a  Beye  Nioomedea,  Arkh- 
harzanes  Cappadoeiam, 

'  Asia  and  Europe]  Gnevius  and  Madame  Dacier  wished  to  expunge  Enropct 
from  the  text,  but  Duker  desures  to  preserve  it,  as  Mithridates,  in  the  preoedmg 
part  of  the  war,  bad  had  a  view  to  a  portion  d  Europe  as  well  as  to  all  Ajoa. 
But  as  aUtnam  and  raptam  Mixm  in  the  singalar,  the  ezponetion  seems 
justifiable. 
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Ilia  whole  warlike  force ;  but  a  messenger,  who,  (surprising 
to  relate,)  seated  on  a  stuffed  skin,  and  steering  bis  course 
with  his  feet,  bad  made  bis  way  through  the  middle  of  the 
enemy's  ships,  (appearing,  to  those  who  saw  him  from  a  dis- 
tance, to  be  some  kind  of  sea-monster,)  gave  the  citizens 
courage  to  make  resistance,  by  assuring  them  that  LucuUus 
was  approaching.  Soon  after,  distress  reverting  upon  the 
king,  and  &mine,  from  the  long  continuance  of  the  siege, 
and  pestilence,  as  a  sequel  to  the  famine,  pressing  grievously 
upon  him,  Lucullus  surprised  him  as  be  was  endeavouring 
to  retreat,  and  slew  so  great  a  portion  of  his  army,  that  the 
rivers  Ghranicus  and  ^sapus  were  reddened  with  blood. 
The  crafty  king,  well  acquainted  with  Eoman  avarice,  or- 
dered the  baggage  and  money  to  be  scattered  about  by  his 
troops  as  they  filed,  as  a  means  of  retarding  the  course  of  the 
pursuers. 

Nor  was  his  retreat  by  sea  more  fortunate  than  that  by 
land;  for  a  tempest,  in  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  falling  on  a 
fleet  of  above  a  hundred  ships,  laden  with  warlike  stores, 
shattered  it  with  so  miserable  a  havoc,  that  its  fate  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  the  sequel  to  a  sea-fight,  as  it 
Lucullus,  by  some  compact  with  the  waves  and  storms,  had 
delivered  the  king  to  the  winds  to  conquer. 

Hie  whole  strength  of  his  mighty  kingdom  was  now  greatly 
impaired;  but  his  spirit  rose  with  his  misfortunes.  Turning, 
therefore,  to  the  neighbouring  nations,  he  involved  in  his 
destruction  almost  the  whole  of  the  east  and  north.  The 
Iberians,  Caspians,  Albanians,  and  the  people  of  both 
Greater  and  Lesser  Armenia,  were  solicited  to  join  him ; 
and  Fortune,  by  every  means  in  her  power,  sought  glory, 
and  name,  and  titles,  for  her  favourite  Pomney,  who,  seeing 
Asia  excited  with  new  commotions,  and  one  king  rising  after 
another,  thought  that  he  ought  not  to  delay  till  the  strength 
of  the  nations  should  be  united,  but,  having  speedily  made 
a  bridge  of  boats,  was  the  first  of  all  before  him^  to  pass  the 

^  First  of  all  before  him]    Omnium  cmte  ae  primus,     A  mode  of  expres- 
sion commoQ  ftmoDg  the  Greeks,  as  in  Xen.  Sympoa.,  c.  viii.,  40:  Uponpewe* 
OTOTOs  doKU£  ctMit  T&v  Trpoyeycvi^/Lic  v(oy,  "  You  seem  the  greatest  ornament 
to  the  priesthood  of  all  that  were  before  yon."    So  Milton,  Par.  L.,  iv^  828 : 
Adam,  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  bom 
His  sons,  the  fakest  of  her  danghten  Eve. 
Other  examples  might  be  found  in  abundance. 
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Euplirates,  and  overtaking  the  king  in  the  middle  of  Ar- 
menia, suppressed  him  (such  was  his  good  fortune !)  in  one 
battle.  The  engagement  took  place  bj  night,  and  the  moon 
was  Fompey's  fdly ;  for  having,  as  if  fighting  on  his  side, 
stationed  herself  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  in  &ont  of 
the  Bomans,  the  men  of  Fontus,  by  mistaEe,  discharged  their 
weapons  at  their  own  long  shadows,  taking  them^  for  bodies 
of  the  enemy.  In  that  night,  indeed,  Mitluridates  was  utterly 
overcome ;  for  he  was  able  to  do  nothing  afterwards ;  though 
he  made  all  manner  of  efforts,  like  serpents,  which,  when  thdr 
head  is  crushed,  threaten  with  their  tails  to  the  last.  H!aying 
fled  from  the  enemy  to  the  Colchians,  he  sought  to  alarm,  by 
a  sudden  descent,  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  our  own  Campania^ 
to  form  a  communication  between  the  Bosporus  and  Colchifi^, 
then  to  hasten  through  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  and 
so  to  make  a  sudden  inroad  into  Italy.  But  this  he  only 
conceived ;  for,  being  prevented  from  the  execution  of  it  by  a 
revolt  of  his  subjects,  and  by  the  treachery  of  his  son  Fhaa> 
naces,  he  at  last  ended  by  the  sword  the  l^e  which  he  had  in 
vain  attempted  by  poison. 

Fompey,  meantime,  in  pursuit  of  the  remains  of  the  rebels 
in  Asia,  was  htirrying  through  divers  nations  and  countries. 
Following  the  Armenians  eastward,  and  capturing  Artaxata, 
the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  he  allowed  Tigranes,  on  offer- 
ing submission,  to  retain  his  throne.  Then,  steering  his 
course  by  the  stars,  as  in  a  voyage  over  the  sea,  towards  the 
Scythian  north,  he  overthrew  the  Colchians,  gave  quarter  to 
Iberia,  spared  the  Albanians,  and,  pitching  his  camp  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Caucasus,  commanded  Orodes,  king  of  the 
Colchians,  to  remove  down  into  the  plains,  and  required 
also  Arthoces,  who  ruled  the  Iberians,  to  give  his  children  as 
hostages.     Orodes,  too,  who  sent  him  from  his  country  of 

1  Long  sfaadowB,  taking  them,  ^.]  Umbras  suas  quasi  hostkan  corpora^  4v. 
Not  very  likely.  Lipsiiui  would  eteike  oat  mm»;  but  it  ocean  in  all  the 
copies. 

'  To  form  a  oommonicatku)  between  the  Bosponis  and  Colchis]  Colekis  tema 
jungere  Botporon.  **  These  words  labour  under  no  small  obscnrity.  To  me, 
however,  Floras  seems  to  mean  nothing  more  than  that  Mithiidates  wished,  as 
Appian  states,  to  attach  to  himself  the  natives  lying  between  the  Bosporos  and 
Colchis,  and,  with  their  aid,  to  transfer  the  war  into  Europe.**  Duker,  Madame 
Dacier  thought  of  explahi]ng,^tM^erie  Botporon  by  **  jungere  ripas  Bospori  poots 
ex  navibns,**  but  this  would  deprive  Colckii  temu  of  all  meaning. 
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Albania  a  golden  couch  and  other  presents,  he  amply  re- 
warded. JUFterwards,  turning  his  army  to  the  south,  and 
passing  Mount  Libanus  in  Syria,  and  Damascus,  he  led  the 
Itoman  standards  through  the  well-known  groves  of  per- 
fumes, and  the  forests  of  frankincense  and  balm.  The 
Arabians,  if  he  gave  them  any  commission,  were  ready  to 
execute  it.  The  Jews  made  an  effort  to  defend  Jerusalem ; 
but  this  city  he  also  entered,  and  saw  the  grand  mystery  of 
an  impious  nation  laid  open,  as  it  were,  under  a  golden  sky^. 
And  being  chosen  arbiter  between  two  brothers,  who  were 
disputing  about  the  throne,  he  gave  sentence  that  Hyrcanus 
should  be  king,  and  cast  Aristobulus,  as  he  was  unwilling  to 
submit  to  his  decision,  into  chains.  Thus  the  Eoman  people, 
under  the  leadership  of  Pompey,  having  traversed  the  whole 
of  Asia  where  it  is  broadest,  made  that  the  middle  province 
of  their  empire  which  they  had  previously  accounted  the  last. 
For  except  the  Parthians,  who  preferred  coming  to  a  treaty, 
and  the  Indians,  who  were  as  yet  ignorant  of  us,  all  Asia, 
between  the  Eed  and  Caspian  Seas  and  the  Ocean,  was  under 
our  jurisdiction,  having  been  either  conquered  or  overawed 
by  the  arms  of  Pompey. 

CHAP.  VI.    THE  WAE  AGAINST  THE  PIBATES. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  Eomans  were  engaged  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  the  Cilicians  had  spread  them- 
selves over  the  sea,  and,  by  the  obstruction  of  commerce,  and 
the  disruption  of  the  bonds  of  human  society,  had  made  the 
seas  as  impassable  by  their  piracies  as  they  would  have  been 
rendered  by  a  tempest. 

The  state  of  Asia,  disturbed  by  the  wars  of  Mithridates, 
gave  confidence  to  these  desperate  and  audacious  robbers, 
who,  under  covert  of  the  conmsion  of  a  war  raised  by  others, 
and  the  odium  against  a  foreign  prince,  roved  up  and  down 
without  control.     Even   at  first,  under    a  leader  named 

1  The  grand  mysterj— nnder  a  golden  sky]  lUud  grande  im^ncB  geaUa  arcanvm 
paUnSy  sub  aureo  uH  ado.  Thus  stands  the  passage  m  Dnker.  Some  editions 
have  sub  aureo  vkem  ccefo,  bnt  vUem  is  a  mere  conjecture  of  Lipsins,  from  a 
passage  in  Josepbns,  Ant.,  ziv.,  8,  where  it  is  said  that  Aristobnlus  sent  to  Rome, 
as  a  present  to  Pompey,  a  golden  vine.  This  conjecture  Salmasius,  Graevius, 
and  Seldfio,  unite  in  condenming.    GrsBTins  himself  proposed  tub  aureo  uH.vdo, 
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Isidorus,  they  did  not  confine  tbemselvea^  to  the  neigbbouiv 
ing  sea,  but  exercised  theb  piracies  between  Crete  and 
C  jrene,  and  between  Acbaia  and  the  MaLean  Gulf,  which, 
from  the  spoils  that  they  took  there,  they  named  the  Grolden 
Gulf.  Fublius  Servilius  was  sent  against  them,  who,  though 
he  worsted  their  light  and  nimble  brigantines^  with  his  heavy 
and  well-appointed  ships  of  war,  did  not  obtain  a  victory 
without  much  bloodshed.  He  was  not,  however,  content 
with  driving  them  from  the  sea,  but  sacked  their  strongest 
towns,  stored  with  spoil  that  they  had  been  long  in  collecting, 
Phaselis,  Olympos,  and  Isaurus,  the  very  stronghold  of 
Cilicia,  whence,  conscious  that  he  had  achieved  a  great  ex* 
ploit,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Isauricus. 

Yet  the  pirates,  though  humbled  by  so  many  lessee,  could 
not,  on  that  account,  confine  themselves  to  the  land,  but,  like 
certain  animals,  which  have  a  twofold  nature  for  living  either 
on  land  or  in  water,  they  became,  upon  the  retreat  of  the 
enemy,  impatient  of  remaining  ashore,  and  sprung  back  again 
into  the  waters,  extending  their  excursions,  indeed,  somewhat 
more  widely  than  before.  So  that  Pompey,  who  had  been  so  for- 
tunate already,  was  considered  a  fit  person  to  secure  a  victoiy 
over  these  depredators,  and  this  was  made  an  addition  to  his 
Mithridatic  province*.  Eesolving,  accordingly,  to  suppress, 
at  once  and  for  ever,  a  plague  that  had  dispersed  itself  over  the 
whole  sea,  he  proceeded  against  it  with  extraordinary*  mea- 

observing  that  Pompej  entered  the  Sancttun  Sanctorum,  and  saw  in  it  nothing 
bat  empty  space,  covered  with  a  veil  embroidered  with  gold. 

1  Cb.  VI.  Did  not  confine  themselves]  Non  conterUL  The  rum  is  not  m 
Daker*s  text,  but  the  necessity  for  it  is  shown  in  the  notes  both  by  Mm  and 
Grsvios.  The  sea  between  Crete  and  Cyrene,  and  the  Malean  Golf,  could  not  bo 
called  proximum  mare  with  reference  to  Cilicia. 

2  Brigantines]  Myopar<mas,  A  word  compounded,  according  to  Festus,  of 
two  words,  myon^  (as  Scaliger  reads,)  and  paron^  both  signifying  vessels  of  some 
kind.  Tnmebns,  Adversar.,  iii.,  1,  thinks  that  they  had  their  name  from  the 
island  Paros  and  the  city  Myus.  Scaliger,  on  Festus,  would  derive  the  word  from 
fjtvSf  a  mouse,  and  Paros,  on  the  snpposition  that  they  were  shaped  something 
like  the  body  of  a  mouse. 

3  Was  made  an  addition  to  his  Mithridatic  province]  MkhridaOcm  proomdas 
facta  acce$*io.  "  Floras  is  in  error  in  supposing  that  the  war  against  the  pirates 
was  an  addition  or  appendix  to  the  Mithridatic  war,  for  he  was  not  sent  agiunst 
Mithridates  till  the  war  with  the  purates  was  ended,  as  is  clear  from  Cicero  pro 
Leg.  Manil.,  Plutarch,  and  Appian."  Duker, 

*  Extraordmaiy]  Divino.    As  Sios  and  doi/idyioff  are  used  amoog  the  Greeks. 
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sures.  As  lie  liad  a  large  naval  force,  both  of  his  own  and  our 
allies  the  Ehodians,  he  secured  the  entrances  both  of  the  Pon- 
tus  and  the  Ocean^,  with  the  aid  of  several  captains  and  com- 
manders. G-ellius  was  stationed  in  the  Tuscan  sea,  Flotius 
iu  that  of  Sicily.  Gratilius  guarded  the  Ligurian  bay,  Pom- 
peius^  the  Grallic,  Torquatus  the  Balearic ;  Tiberius  Nero  had 
charge  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  where  the  entrance  to  our 
sea  opens ;  Lentulus  watched  the  Libyan  sea,  Marcellinus 
the  Egyptian,  the  young  Pompeys  the  Adriatic,  Terentius 
Varro  the  M^ean  and  Pontic,  Metellus  the  Pamphylian,  and 
CsBpio  the  Asiatic ;  while  Porcius  Cato  locked  up  the  mouth 
of  the  Propontis  like  a  gate,  with  his  ships  drawn  across  it. 
Thus,  whatever  pirates  were  to  be  found  in  any  harbour,  bay, 
creek,  recess,  promontory,  strait,  or  peninsula,  were  inclosed 
and  secured,  as  it  were,  with  a  net.  Pompey  himself  directed 
his  efforts  against  Cilicia,  the  source  aud  origin  of*  the  war. 
"Not  did  the  enemy  shrink  from  an  engagement  with  him, 
not,  indeed,  from  confidence  in  their  strength,  but,  as  they 
were  hard  pressed,  they  were  willing  to  appear  daring.  But 
they  did  nothing  more  than  meet  the  first  onset,  for  imme- 
diately afterwards,  when  they  saw  the  beaks  of  our  ships 
encircling  them,  they  threw  down  their  weapons  and  oars, 
and,  with  a  general  clapping  of  hands,  which  was  with  them 
a  sign  of  supplication,  intreated  for  quarter.  Never  did  we 
obtain  a  victory  with  so  little  bloodshed.  Nor  was  any  nation 
afterwards  found  so  faithful  to  us ;  a  state  of  things  which 
was  secured  by  the  remarkable  prudence  of  the  general,  who 
removed  this  maritime  people  far  from  the  sight  of  the  sea, 
and  tied  them  down,  as  it  were,  to  the  inland  parts  of  the 
country.  Thus,  at  the  same  time,  he  both  recovered  the 
free  use  of  the  sea  for  ships,  and  restored  to  the  land  its 
own  men. 

In  this  triumph  what  shall  we  most  admire  ?  Its  expe- 
dition, as  being  gained  in  forty  days  ?  Its  good  fortune,  as 
not  a  single  ship  was  lost  ?  Or  its  durable  effect,  as  the 
Cilicians,  in  consequence  of  it,  were  never  after  pirates  ? 

^  Entrances  both  of  the  Pontus  and  the  Ocean]  tftraque  Ponti  et  Oceani  ora. 
Both  the  Thracian  Bosporas  and  the  Fretum  Gaditanum^  or  Strait  of  Gibraltar. 
3  Pompeios]  Doker  conjectares  Fompomutf  as  in  Appian. 
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CHAP.  VII.    THE  OBETASr  WAB. 

The  Cretan  war,  if  we  would  but  admit  the  truth,  we  our- 
Belves  occasioned,  solely  from  a  desire  of  subduing  that  noble 
island.  It  was  thought  to  have  favoured  Mithridates,  and  we 
resolved  to  take  vengeance  for  this  offence  by  force  of  arms. 
The  first  who  invaded  the  island  was  Marcus  Antonius ;  and, 
indeed,  with  such  vast  hopes  and  confidence  of  success,  tbat 
he  carried  in  his  vessels  more  chains  than  arms.  He,  however, 
paid  the  penalty  of  his  rashness,  for  the  enemy  captured  most 
of  his  smps,  and  the  dead  bodies  of  the  prisoners  were  sus- 
pended from  the  sails  and  tackling.  In  this  manner  the 
Cretans,  with  their  sails  spread,  rowed  back  in  triumph  to 
harbours. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  Metellus,  after  wasting  the  whole 
island  wijih  fire  and  sword,  drove  the  inhabitants  to  their 
fortresses  and  towns,  and  took  Gnossus^,  Erythrsea,  and 
Cydonia,  the  mother,  as  the  Greeks  are  wont  to  call  it,  of  its 
citie^  ;  and  so  cruel  was  his  treatment  of  the  prisoners,  that 
most  of  them  poisoned  themselves,  while  others  sent  offers 
of  surrender  to  Pompey,  who  was  then  at  a  distance.  Pom- 
pey,  though  fully  engaged  in  Asiatic  affairs,  nevertheless  de- 
spatched Antomus  as  his  deputy  to  Crete,  and  thus  gained 
reputation  from  another  man  s  province.  But  Metellus  en- 
forced the  rights  of  war  on  the  enemy  only  the  more  unmer- 
cifully, and,  after  suppressing  Lasthenes  and  Panares,  cap- 
tains of  Cydonia,  returned  home  victorious;  yet  from  so 
remarkable  a  conquest  he  gained  nothing  more  than  the 
surname  of  Creticus. 

CHAP.  Tin.    THE  BALEABIC  WAB. 

As  the  family  of  Metellus  Macedonicus  was  accustomed 
to  military  surnames,  it  was  not  long,  after  one  of  his  sons 
became  Creticus,  till  the  other  was  caUed  Balearicus.  The 
Balearic  Isles,  at  that  time,  had  infested  the  seas  with  piratic 
outrages.  You  would  wonder  that  a  savage  people,  living 
in  the  woods,  should  venture  even  to  look  upon  the  sea 
from  the  top  of  their  rocks.     But  they  had  courage  to  go 

>  Ch.  VII.  Took  Gnossns]  It  is  necessary-  to  supply,  in  the  Latin  text,  eqwif» 
or  some  snch  verb,  which,  as  Dnker  observes,  seems  to  have  been  lost 
^  Mother  of  iUcMet.']  Urbium  nuUrem,    Its  metropolis. 
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on  board  some  ill-made  boats,  and,  from  time  to  time,  sur- 
prised vessels  sailing  by  with  unexpected  attacks.  Seeing 
also  a  Soman  fleet  approaching  from  the  sea,  and  looking 
upon  it  as  a  prize,  they  ventured  to  engage  it,  and,  at  the 
first  onset,  covered  the  ships  with  a  vast  shower  of  small 
and  great  stones.  Every  one  of  them  fights  with  three 
slings ;  and  who  can  wonder  that  their  execution  with  these 
instruments  is  very  sure,  when  they  are  the  only  weapons  of 
the  nation,  and  the  use  of  them  is  their  only  exercise  from 
their  infency  ?  A  child  receives  no  food  from  his  mother 
but  what  he  has  struck  down  with  his  sling  at  her  bidding. 
But  they  did  not  long  frighten  the  Eomans  with  their 
stones ;  lor,  when  they  came  to  close  combat,  and  felt  the 
effects  of  our  beaks,  and  the  weapons  that  fell  upon  them, 
they  set  up  a  beUowrng  like  oxen,  and  fled  to  the  shore, 
where,  dispersing  themselves  among  the  nearest  hills,  they 
were  to  be  found  before  they  could  be  conquered. 

CHAP.  IX,  THE  EXPEDITION  TO  CTPEUS. 

The  fate  of  the  islands  was  come ;  and  Cyprus,  in  conse- 
quence, was  taken  without  a  war.  Of  this  island,  which 
abounded  in  wealth  from  times  of  old,  and  was  for  this 
reason^  sacred  to  Venus,  Ptolemy  was  king ;  but  such  was 
the  fame  of  its  riches,  and  not  without  cause,  that  a  people 
who  had  conquered  nations,  and  was  accustomed  to  give 
away  kingdoms,  ordered,  at  the  instigation  of  Publius 
Clodius  the  tribune,  that  the  king's  property,  though  he 
was  their  ally  and  still  living,  should  be  Drought  into  the 
public  treasury.  Ptolemy,  upon  the  news  of  this  decree, 
hastened  his  death  by  poison.  Porcius  Cato,  however, 
brought  the  wealth  of  Cyprus  in  Liburnian  vessels^  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  an  event  which  replenished  the  treasury 
of  Eome  more  largely  than  any  triumpn. 

*  Ch.  IX.  For  this  reason]  Ob  ?ioc,  "  I  see  no  ground  for  this  assertion :  U 
was  rich,  therefore  sacred  to  Venus.  It  wonld  surely  rather  have  been  sacred  to 
Juno.  To  me,  therefore,  it  appears  that  we  should  read,  not  ob  hoc,  on  account 
of  this,  but  ad  hoc,  in  addition  to  this.'*  Freimhemita,  This  conjecture  is 
approved  both  by  Graeviis  and  Duker. 

«  Liburnian  vessels]  Libvmis.  **  Those  vessels  were  now  caUed  Liburnian, 
which  were  previously  termed  triremes,  quadriremes,  ^.,  as  is  shown  by  Scheffer, 
de  Mnit.  Nav.,  il,  2."  Dtiker,  Their  name  was  from  the  Libumi,  a  people  of 
lUTricom.    The  reader  may  consult  the  commentstors  on  Hor.  Epod., !.,  1. 
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CHAP.  X.   THE  GALLIC  WAE. 

"When  Asia  was  subdued  by  the  efforts  of  Pompey,  Eor- 
tune  conferred  what  remained  to  be  done  in  Europe  upon 
Caesar.  There  were  still  left  the  most  savage  of  all  nations, 
the  Ghiuls  and  Grermans;  and  Britain,  though  separated 
from  the  whole  world,  had  yet  one  to  conquer  it.  The  first 
commotion  in  G-aul  arose  from  the  Helvetii,  who,  lying  be- 
tween the  Ehone  and  the  Ehine,  and  finding  their  country 
insufficient  for  them,  came  forth,  after  setting  fire  to  their 
cities,  (an  act  equivalent  to  an  oath  that  they  would  not  re- 
turn,) to  ask  of  us  new  settlements.  But  Csesar,  having 
asked  for  time  to  consider  of  their  application,  prevented 
them,  meanwhile,  from  getting  off,  by  breaking  aown  the 
bridge  over  the  Rhone,  and  straightway  drove  back  this 
warlike  nation  to  their  former  abodes,  as  a  shepherd  drives 
his  flocks  into  the  fold.  The  next  afl^  was  a  war  with  the 
BelgSB,  which  was  attended  with  far  more  bloodshed,  as 
being  a  strug^e  with  men  fighting  for  their  liberty.  In 
the  course  of  it  were  displayed  many  brave  acts  among  the 
soldiery,  and  a  remarkable  one  of  the  general  himself  who, 
when  nis  troops  were  on  the  point  of  flight,  having  snatched 
a  buckler  from  a  retreating  soldier,  hurried  to  the  front  of 
the  army,  and  restored  the  battle  by  his  own  exertions. 
Then  followed  a  naval  war  with  the  Veneti,  but  thwe  was  a 
greater  struggle  in  it  with  the  Ocean  than  with  the  ships  of 
the  enemy ;  for  the  vessels  were  rude  and  ill-shaped,  and 
were  shattered  as  soon  as  they  felt  our  beaks ;  but  the  con- 
test was  obstructed  by  the  sImHows,  as  the  Ocean,  retiring 
by  its  usual  ebbs  during  the  engagement,  seemed  disposed 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  war. 

There  were  also  other  diversities  of  operation,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  people  and  the  ground.  The  Aquitani, 
a  crafty  nation,  betook  themselves  to  their  caverns;  Csesar 
ordered  them  to  be  shut  up  in  them.  The  Morini  dispersed 
themselves  among  their  woods ;  he  ordered  the  woods  to  be 
set  on  fire. 

Let  no  one  say  that  the  Gauls  are  mere  senseless  warriors; 
for  they  act  with  cunning.  Indutiomarus  called  together 
the  Treviri,  Ambiorix  the  Eburones;  and  the  two,  in  the 
absence  of  C»sar,  having  entered  into  a  conspiracy,  fell 
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upon  his  lieutenant-generals.  Indutiomarus  was  valiantly 
repulsed  by  Dolabella,  and  his  head  carried  from  the  field. 
Ambiorix,  however,  placing  an  ambuscade  in  a  valley,  gave 
us  by  that  contrivance  a  defeat,  sp  that  our  camp  was  plun- 
dered, and  our  treasure  carried  off.  Then  we  lost  Cotta, 
and  Titurius  Sabinus,  one  of  the  legates.  Nor  was  any  re- 
venge afterwards  taken  on  Ambiorix,  as  he  lay  in  perpetual 
concealment  beyond  the  Rhine. 

Yet  the  Rhine  was  not,  on  that  account,  left  unassailed ; 
nor  was  it  just  that  the  receiver  and  protector  of  our  enemies 
should  escape.  The  first  battle  against  the  Gfermans  on  its 
banks  arose  indeed  from  very  just  grounds  ;  for  the  Mdni 
made  complaints  of  their  inroads.  And  how  great  was  the 
haughtiness  of  Ariovistus !  When  our  ambassadors  said  to 
him,  "  Come  to  CsBsaap,"  "  And  who  is  Caesar  ?"  he  retorted ; 
"  let  him  come  to  me,  if  he  will.  What  is  it  to  him  what 
our  Germany  does  ?  Do  I  meddle  with  the  Romans  ?"  In 
consequence  of  this  reply,  so  great  was  the  dread  of  the  un- 
known people  in  the  Roman  camp,  that  wills  were  publicly 
made  even  in  the  priMnpia^.  But  the  greater  the  vast 
bodies  of  the  enemy  were,  the  more  were  they  exposed  to 
swords  and  other  weapons.  The  ardour  of  the  Roman 
soldiers  in  the  battle  cannot  be  better  shown  than  by  the 
circumsffcance  that  when  the  barbarians,  having  raised 
their  shields  above  their  heads,  protected  themselves  with 
a  testudo^,  the  Romans  leaped  upon  their  very  buck- 
lers, and  ^en  came  down  upon  their  throats  with  their 
swords. 

The  Tencteri  were  the  next  that  made  complaints  of  the 

^  Cb.  X  Eren  in  the  princ^na"]  Etiam  iaprincipiit,  **  He  means  either  that 
the  chief  men  of  the  army,  military  tribunes,  prefects,  and  others,  who  were 
quartered  in  the  principiaj  made  their  wiDs ;  or  that  the  common  soldiers,  seized 
with  terror,  betrayed  tieir  feelings  by  making  then:  wills  under  the  very  eyes  of 
tbe  general  and  the  other  officers."  Duiker.  **  I^e  lower  part  of  the  camp  was 
separated  from  the  upper  by  a  broad  open  space,  which  extended  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  camp,  caUed  pfiHcipia^  (fi^'i  ^i*i  l^O  where  the  tribunal  of  the 
general  was  erected,  where  he  either  administered  justice  or  harangued  the  army, 
Tacit  Annal.  i.,  67,  Hist,  iiL,  18  j  where  the  tribunes  held  their  conrts,  (^Jura 
reddebantj)  Lir.  xxyiii.,  24;  and  pouisiiments  were  inflicted,  Suet  0th.,  c.  1, 
Aug.,  c.  24;  where  the  prindjial  standards  of  the  army,  and  the  altars  of  the 
gods  stood.  Tacit.  AnnaL,  L  $9.**    Adam*s  JECom.  Ant.,  p.  343,  8to.  ed. 

2  With  a  testudo]  TestucUne.    See  Safl.,  Jug.,  c.  98. 
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Germans.  CsBsar  then,  of  liis  own  impulse,  crossed  the 
Moselle^  by  a  bridge  of  ships,  and  passed  even  the  Ehine 
itself,  to  seek  the  enemy  in  the  Hereynian  forests.  But 
the  whole  nation  had  fled  away  to  their  thickets  and  fens, 
so  great  alarm  did  the  Eoman  force,  suddenly  appear- 
ing on  that  side  of  the  river,  excite  in  them.  !N"or  was  the 
Bhine  crossed  by  Caesar  only  once,  but  even  a  second  time, 
when  a  bridge  was  built  over  it.  The  consternation  of  the 
barbarians  grew  then  much  greater,  for  when  they  saw 
their  Bhine  taken  captive  with  a  bridge,  which  seemed  to 
them  as  a  yoke  laid  upon  it,  they  all  fled  a  second  time  to 
their  woods  and  marshes,  and,  what  was  most  vexatious  to 
Csesar,  no  enemies  remained  to  be  conquered. 

All,  therefore,  by  land  and  sea^,  being  subdued,  he  cast 
his  eyes  upon  the  wide  Ocean,  and,  as  if  the  world  which 
the  Bomans  possessed  was  not  sufficient  for  them,  he  medi- 
tated the  conquest  of  another.  Having  accordingly  equipped 
a  fleet,  he  set  sail  for  Britain.  He  crossed  the  water  with 
extraordinary  expedition,  for,  having  started  from  a  harbour 
of  the  Morini^  at  the  third  watch,  he  reached  the  island  be- 
fore mid-day.  The  shores  were  crowded  with  a  tumultuous 
assemblage  of  the  enemy,  and  their  chariots,  as  if  in  conster- 
nation at  the  sight  of  something  strange,  were  hurrying 
backwards  and  forwards.  Their  trepidation  waa  in  conse- 
quence a  victory  to  Caasar,  who  received  arms  and  hostages 
from  them  while  they  were  in  alarm,  and  would  have  pro- 
ceeded further  along  their  coasts,  had  not  the  Ocean  punished 
his  daring  fleet  with  a  wreck.  He  returned,  therefore,  for 
the  present,  into  Gaul ;  but,  having  augmented  his  fleet, 
and  reinforced  his  army,  he  ventured  again  upon  the  same 
Ocean,  and  pursued  the  same  Britains  into  the  Caledonian 
forests,  taking  one  of  the  Cavelian  princes*  prisoner.      Con- 

1  The  Moselle]  Moauia.    Generally  written  MoadltL 

2  All — by  land  and  sea]  Ommbtu — terrA  marique.  By  mari  the  people  and 
places  on  the  coast  are  meant. 

3  Harbonr  of  the  Morini]  Morino  portu.  What  harbonr  Floms  means,  is 
uncertain.    The  Morini  were  on  the  coast  of  the  English  channel,  opposite  Dover. 

^  One  of  the  Cavelian  princes]  Unum  e  regibus  Caffdiams,  None  of  the 
editors  think  this  reading  sound.  **  Freinshemins  excellently  conjectures  unmm  i 
regibus  Casaivelaunif  or  tmum  i  regibus  Cassivelaumim ;  for  though  Caesar  did 
not  take  Cassivelaunus  himself,  Floms  may  mean  that  he  took  some  captain  or 
petty  prince  of  Cassivelaunus.'*  Grcsvius. 
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tent  with  these  exploits,  (for  his  object  was  not  to  get  a 
proyince,  but  a  name,)  he  sailed  back  with  greater  booty 
than  before,  the  Ocean  itself  being  also  more  tranquil  and 
propitious,  as  if  it  acknowledged  itself  to  be  under  his 
power. 

But  the  greatest  rising  of  all  the  Ghiuls,  which  was  also 
the  last,  was  when  that  prince,  so  formidable  for  his  stature, 
martial  skill,  and  courage,  (his  very  name,  Yercingetorix, 
being  apparently  intended  to  excite  terror,)  drew  together 
all  the  Aivemi  and  Bituriges,  in  conjunction  with  the  Car- 
nutes  and  Sequani.    This  king,  upon  festivals  and  days  of 
assembly,  when  he  had  the  people  collected  in  great  numbers 
in  the  groves,  roused  them,  by  his  high-spirited  harangues, 
to  recover  their  former  liberty  and  rights.     CaBsar  was  at 
that  time  absent,  levying  troops  at  Bavenna,  and  the  Alps 
had  grown  higher  during  the  winter^,  so  that  they  thought 
his  passage  stopped.    But  he,  (such  was  his  happy  temerity 
at  the  report  of  these  proceedings,)  forcing  a  way  with  a 
light-armed  troop  over  tops  of  mountains  previously  impass- 
able, and  over  snows  never  before  trodden,  reached  GaiQ, 
collected  a  force  from  the   different  winter-quarters,  and 
Becured  a  position  in  the  midst  of  the  country  .before  he  was 
apprehended  to  be  on  the  borders  of  it.    Proceeding  then 
against  the  cities  that  took  the  chief  part  in  the  insurrec- 
tion, he  overthrew  Avaricum,  with  its  garrison  of  foriy 
thousand  men,  and  burned  to  the  ground  Alexia,  though 
relying  upon  a  force  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 
The  whole  stress  of  the  war  was  at  last  collected  about  Ger- 
govia,  a  city  of  the  Arvemi,  which  eighty  thousand  men 
defended  with  the  aid  of  a  wall,  a  citadel,  and  precipitous 
rocks.    This  great  city  he  first  weakened  by  famine,  sur- 
rounding it  with  a  rampart,  palisades,  a  trench,  (the  river 
being  let  into  the  trench,)   eighteen  towers,  and  a  high 
breastwork ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  inhabitants  ventured 
upon  sallies,  he  slaughtered  them  from  the  ramparts  with 
swords  and  pikes;  and  at  last  forced  them  to  surrender. 
The  king  of  the  place  himself,  (the  greatest  ornament  of  the 
victory,)  after  having  come  as  a  suppliant  to  the  Soman 

X  the  Alps  had  grown  higher  during  the  winter]  Hyeme  creoermilt  AJpet. 
See  note,  c.  8,  on  qua  aUkta  Alpes  levai. 
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camp,  and  thrown  his  royal  ensigns  and  arms  at  the  feet  of 
Csesar,  exdaimed,  "  Eeceive  them^ :  thou,  O  bravest  of  men, 
haflt  conquered  a  brave  man." 

CHA.P.  XI.   THE  PAETHIAK  WAE. 

"Whilst  the  Eomans,  by  the  instrumentality  of  C»sary 
were  subduing  the  G-auls  in  the  north,  they  received  a 
grievous  blow  from  the  Parthians  in  the  east.  Nor  could 
we  complain  of  Fortune ;  there  was  no  consolation  for  t^e 
disaster.  The  avarice  of  the  consul  Crassus,  who,  in  defi- 
ance of  gods  and  men,  was  longing  eagerly  ior  Parthiaa 
gold,  was  punished  with  the  des^uction  of  eleven  legione^ 
and  the  loss  of  his  own  head. 

MetelLus,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  had  cursed  Craasus,  as 
he  was  going  out  of  Eome,  with  bitter  ^Leciaiaions.  After 
the  army  had  passed  Zeugma,  the  Euphrates  swallowed  up 
the  standards  which  had  been  carried  into  it  b^  a  sudden 
whirlwind.  When  he  had  pitched  his  camp  at  Nicephorium, 
ambassadors,  sent  to  him  by  king  Orodes,  urged  him  "  to 
remember  the  treaties  made  with  Pompey  and  Sylla ;"  to 
which  the  consul,  whose  heart  was  set  upon  the  king's 
treasures,  made,  mthout  even  a  pretext  of  justice,  no  other 
reply  than  that  he  would  giw  Ms  answer  at  Seleueia,  The 
gods,  therefore,  the  avengers  of  violated  treaties,  refused 
their  assistance  neither  to  the  secret  artifices,  nor  to  the 
open  valour,  of  our  enemies.  The  first  military  error  of 
Crassus  was  to  desert  the  Euphrates,  which  alone  could  sup- 
ply him  with  provisions  or  secure  his  rear.  He  then  trusted 
a  Syrian  named  Mazaras,  a  counterfeit  deserter,  till,  und» 
his  guidance,  the  army  was  led  into  the  middle  of  an  opem 
plain,  and  exposed  to  the  enemy  on  every  side.  Scare^y, 
in  consequence,  had  he  reached  Came^,  when  SOlaoes  and 
Surenas,  the  king's  generals,  displayed  their  standards 
waving  with  gold  and  silken  banners.  Immediately  aft»- 
wards,  the  cavalry  gathering  around,  showered  upon  the 
Bomans  their  arrows  as  thick  as  hail  or  rain.  The  Bxmj 
was  thus  cut  off  with  a  direful  slaughter.  The  consul,  being 
invited  to  a  conference,  would,  upon  a  given  signal,  have 

1  Becdve  them]  ffdbe,    Doker  has  Hdbes  in  the  text,  but  reoommends  in  his 
note  the  imperative,  which  it  can  scarcely  be  doabted  is  the  tnie  reading, 
a  Oh.  XL  CarriB]  See  l,  11. 
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fallen  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  had  not  the  Far- 
tbians,  in  consequence  of  resistance  from  the  tribunes,  has« 
tened  to  prevent  his  escape  with  their  swords.  Yet  even 
thus  his  head  was  carried  off,  and  made  an  object  of  derision 
to  the  enemy.  His  son,  almost  in  the  [sight  of  his  father, 
they  cut  off  with  the  same  weapons.  The  relics  of  the  un- 
happy army,  scattered  wherever  the  hope  of  escape  drove 
them,  through  Armenia,  Gilicia,  and  Syria,  scarcely  brought 
home  the  news  of  the  disaster. 

The  head  of  Crassus,  when  cut  off,  together  with  his  right 
hand,  was  carried  to  the  king,  and  treated  by  the  enemy,  not 
tmjustly,  with  mocking  insult.  Molten  gold  was  poured 
into  his  mouth,  that  the  flesh  of  him  whose  mind  had  burnt 
with  desire  of  gold,  might,  when  dead  and  inanimate,  be 
burnt  with  gold  itself. 

CHAP.  m.   A  EEOAPITULATIOK. 

This  is  the  third  age  of  the  Eoman  people,  described  with 
reference  to  its  transactions  beyond  the  sea;  an  age  in 
which,  when  they  had  once  ventxired  beyond  Italy,  they  car- 
ried their  arms  through  the  whole  world.  Of  wmch  age,  the 
first  hundred  years  were  pure  and  pious,  and,  as  I  have  called 
them,  golden^  free  from  vice  and  immorality,  as  there  yet 
remained  the  sincere  and  harmless  integrii^  of  the  pastoral 
life^,  and  the  imminent  dread  of  a  Carthaguuan  enemy  sup- 
ported the  ancient  discipline.  The  succeeding  hundred, 
which  we  have  reckoned  from  the  destruction  of  Carthage, 
Corinth,  and  Numantia,  and  from  the  inheritance  bequeathed 
us  by  king  Attains  in  Asia,  to  the  times  of  CsBsar  and  rompey, 
and  those  of  Augustus  who  succeeded  them,  and  of  whom  we 
shall  speak  hereafter,  were  as  lamentable  and  disgraceful  for 
the  domestic  calamities,  as  they  were  honourable  for  the  lustre 
of  the  warlike  exploits  that  distinguished  them.  Por,  as  it 
was  glorious  and  praisewortlj  to  have  acquired  the  rich  and 
powerftil  provinces  of  Gaul,  Thrace,  Cilicia,  and  Cappadoda, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Armenians  and  Britons,  which,  though 
of  not  much  advantage,  were  great  names  to  add  to  the 
splendour  of  the  empire^  so  it  was  disgraceful  and  lamentable, 

1  Gh.  Xn.  Of  the  pastoral  life]  PaOoria  secUe,  *'  Tliat  aecta  is  used  for  a 
yr&j  and  manner  of  life,  is  well  Imown.''  Dtiker.  Sectam  raHonemgue  vikB,  Cic 
pro  C»l.,  c  17. 
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at  the  same  time,  to  have  fought  at  home  with  our  own 
citizens,  with  our  allies,  our  slaves,  and  gladiators,  while  the 
whole  senate  was  divided  into  parties.  And  I  know  not 
whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  for  the  Eoman  people 
to  have  been  content  with  Sicily  aud  Africa,  or  even  to  have 
been  without  them,  while  still  enjoying  the  dominion  of 
Italy,  than  to  grow  to  such  greatness  as  to  be  ruined  by 
their  own  strength.  For  what  else  produced  those  intestine 
distractions  but  excessive  good  fortune?  It  was  the  con- 
quest of  Syria  that  first  corrupted  us ;  and  the  succession 
afterwards,  in  Asia,  to  the  estate  of  the  king  of  Pergamus. 
Such  wealth  and  riches  ruined  the  manners  of  the  age,  and 
overwhelmed  the  republic,  which  was  sunk  in  its  own  vices  as 
in  a  common  sewer.  For  how  did  it  happen  that  the  Eoman 
people  demanded  from  their  tribunes  lands  and  subsistence, 
unless  through  the  scarcity,  which  they  had  by  their  luxury 
produced  ?  Hence  there  arose  the  first  and  second  sedition  of 
the  Gracchi,  and  a  third,  that  of  Apuleius^.  From  what 
cause  did  the  equestriau  order,  being  divided  from  the  senate, 
domineer  by  virtue  of  the  judiciary  laws,  if  it  was  not  from 
avarice,  in  order  that  the  revenues  of  the  state,  and  trials  of 
causes,  might  be  made  a  means  of  gain  ?  Hence  again  it 
was  that  the  privilege  of  citizenship  was  promised  to  the 
Latins,  and  hence  were  the  arms  of  our  allies  raised  against 
us.  And  what  shall  we  say  as  to  the  wars  with  the  slaves  ? 
How  did  they  come  upon  us,  but  from  the  excessive  number 
of  slaves  ?  Whence  arose  such  armies  of  gladiators  against 
their  masters,  if  it  was  not  that  a  profuse  liberality,  by 
granting  shows  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  populace,  made 
that  an  art  which  was  once  but  a  punishment  of  enemies  ? 
And  to  touch  upon  more  specious  vices,  did  not  the  ambition 
for  honours  take  its  rise  from  the  same  excess  of  riches  ? 
Hence  also  proceeded  the  outrages  of  Marius,  hence  those 
of  Sylla.  The  extravagant  sumptuousness  of  banquets,  too, 
and  profrise  largesses,  were  not  they  the  effects  of  wealth, 
which  must  in  time  lead  to  want  ?  This  also  stirred  up 
Catiline  against  his  country.  Finally,  whence  did  that  in- 
satiable desire  of  power  and  rule  proceed,  but  from  a  super- 
abundance of  riches  ?  This  it  was  that  armed  C»sar  and 
Pompey  with  fatal  weapons  for  the  destruction  of  the  state. 

1  That  of  Apolehis]  See  c  16. 
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Of  all  these  domestic  distractions  of  the  Eoman  people, 
distinct  from  their  foreign  and  justifiable  wars,  we  shall  give 
an  account  in  their  proper  order. 

CHAP.  XIII.   THE  SEDITIOUS  NATUBE  OE  THE  TBTBUNITIAL 
PC  WEB. 

The  Tribunitial  Power  furnished  occasions  for  all  kinds  of 
seditions ;  a  power  which,  under  pretence  of  maintaining  the 
rights  of  the  common  people,  (for  whose  protection  it  was 
established,)  but  in  reality  to  acquire  authoiitj  for  itself, 
courted  the  favour  of  the  populace  by  proposing  laws  respect- 
ing the  division  of  lands,  the  distribution  of  com,  and  the 
disposal  of  judicial  proceedings.  In  all  these  laws  there  was 
indeed  a  colour  of  equity.  For  what  was  more  just,  than 
that  the  commons  should  have  their  full  rights  from  the 
senate,  that  a  people  who  had  conquered  all  other  nations, 
and  was  master  of  the  world,  might  not  live  without  altars 
and  hearths  of  their  own  ?  "WTiat  was  more  equitable,  than 
that  the  poorer  class  of  people  should  be  maintained  from 
the  public  treasury  of  their  country  ?  What  was  more  con- 
ducive to  the  security  of  equal  liberty,  than  that,  while  the 
senate  settled  the  provinces,  the  authority  of  the  equestrian 
order  should  be  supported  by  judicial  privileges^  ?  Yet  these 
very  objects  led  to  harm,  and  the  unhappy  state  became  a 
prize  for  its  own  overthrow.  For  the  transference  of  the 
judicial  power  from  the  senate  to  the  knights,  caused  pecu- 
lation with  regard  to  taxes^,  the  patrimony  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  while  the  purchase  of  com  exhausted  the  treasury, 
the  nerves  of  the  commonwealth.  And  how  could  the 
common  people  be  put  in  possession  of  lands,  but  by  the 
ejection  of  those  that  already  occupied  them,  who  were  them- 

1  Ch.  XIII.  By  judicial  privileges]  Judkiorwn  regno.  The  law  respecting 
liie  choice  of  judices  was  several  times  altered.  At  first  they  were  chosen  only 
from  the  senators ;  afterwards,  by  a  law  of  Cains  Gracchns,  only  from  the  equitet; 
next,  by  a  law  of  Cspio,  from  both  orders ;  and  varions  changes  sncceeded.  See 
Adam's  Bom.  Aniiq.,  p.  236,  8vo.  ed. 

«  Cansed  pecnlation  with  regard  to  taxes]  Vectigalia  supprimebat  "  It  was 
easy  for  the  equitesj  (many  of  whom  were  farmers  of  the  revenues,)  when 
they  were  granted  by  the  law  of  Gracchns  the  privilege  of  heingjudices,  to  favour 
those  of  their  own  class  on  trials,  and  thns  to  allow  of  much  malappropriation  of 
the  public  money."  Stadiut,  "  Suppressa  vecUgdHa  are  itUercepta  et  in  privatot 
ttfiM  convena,  '  Supprimere  pecouiam*  for  to  convert  to  one's  own  use  occurs 
in  Cic  pro  Clnent.,  c  26,  86.**  Vuker, 
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selyes  a  part  of  the  people,  and  who  moreover  held  their 
estates,  as  bequeathed  to  them  from  their  fore&thers,  by 
prescription  oi  time  and  right  of  inheritance  ? 

CHAP.  XIV.   THE  SEDITION  OF  TIBEEIUS  GBA.CCHUS. 

Tiberius  Q-racchus  kindled  the  first  flame  of  contention,  a 
man  who  was  unquestionably  the  first  in  Eome  for  family, 
person,  and  eloquence.  But  he,  whether  dreading  to  oe 
involved  in  the  odium  of  Mancinus's  surrender^,  (as  he  had 
been  one  of  the  sureties  for  the  performance  of  that  treaty,) 
and  joining  in  consequence  the  popular  party,  or  moved  by 
a  regard  to  equity  and  justice,  and  taking  jpity  on  the  com- 
mons, in  order  that  a  people  who  had  conquered*  aU  other 
nations,  and  was  master  of  the  world,  might  not  continue 
exiles  from  their  own  altars  and  hearths,  or  from  whatever 
motive  he  acted,  entered  upon  a  great  political  measure,  and, 
when  the  day  for  propounding  the  bill  for  it  was  come, 
ascended  the  Bostra  attended  with  a  vast  train  of  followers ; 
nor  did  the  nobility,  on  the  other  side,  fail  to  meet  him  with 
a  body  of  opponents,  among  whom  were  the  rest  of  the 
tribunes.  But  when  Gracchus  observed  CnaBus  Octaviua 
opposing  his  laws,  he  laid  hands  upon  him,  in  violation  of 
the  rights  of  the  tribunitial  body  and  the  privilege  of  their 
office,  and  thrust  him  from  the  Kostra ;  and,  besides,  put  him 
so  much  in  fear  of  instant  death,  that  he  was  obliged  to  lay 
down  his  office.  Gracchus  was  in  consequence  made  one  of 
three  commissioners  for  the  division  of  the  lands.  But 
when,  to  complete  his  objects,  he  requested,  at  the  comitia, 
that  his  term  of  office  might  be  prolonged,  and  a  pariy  of 
the  nobility,  and  of  those  whom  he  had  expelled  from  their 
lands,  rose  up  against  him,  a  sanguinary  conflict  ensued  in 
the  forum.  Having,  upon  this,  fled  to  the  Capitol,  and 
exhorting  the  people  to  save  his  life,  touching  his  head,  at 
the  same  time,  with  his  hand,  he  excited  the  idea  that  he  was 
asking  for  royalty  and  a  diadem.  The  people,  therefore,  at 
the  instigation  of  Scipio  INTasica,  being  roused  to  take  up 
arms,  he  was,  with  apparent  justice,  put  to  death. 

.   ^  Ch.  Xrv.  Mandniu's  surrender]  MancmumcB  dedUionit.    See  il,  18. 

'  A  people  who  had  conqaered,  ^.]  The  same  words  occnr  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  Probably,  as  Doker  observes,  thej  ought  to  be  omitted  in  one  of  the 
passages. 
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CHAP.  XV.   THE  SEDITION  OE  CAIITS  GBiiOCHUS. 

Shortly  after,  Caius  G-racclius  was  animated  with  equal 
ardour  to  become  the  avenger  of  his  brother's  death  and  the 
maintainer  of  his  laws.  Endeavouring,  accordingly,  with 
similar  tumult  and  terror,  to  reinstate  the  people  in  their 
forefathers'  lands,  promising  them  the  late  bequest  of  At- 
tains for  their  support,  and  becoming  elated  and  influential 
hijf  means  of  a  second  tribuneship,  he  pursued  for  a  time, 
with  the  support  of  the  common  people,  an  apparently  suc- 
cessful course ;  but  when  Minucius,  another  of  the  tribunes, 
ventured  to  oppose  his  laws,  he  had  the  boldness,  relying  on 
the  aid  of  partisans,  to  take  possession  of  the  Capitol  so 
£Ektal  to  his  £simily.  Being  driven  thence,  with  a  great 
slaughter  among  his  party,  he  sought  refiige  on  Mount 
Aventine,  where,  a  number  of  the  senators  assailing  him,  he 
was  cut  off  by  the  consul  Opimius.  Insult  was  also  offered 
to  his  dead  body ;  and  the  sacred  head  of  a  tribune  of  the 
people  was  paid  for  to  his  assassins  with  its  weight  in  gold. 

CHAP.  XVI.    THE  SBDITIOK  OE  APTOEIUS. 

Apuleius  Satuminus,  however,  still  persisted  to  promote 
the  laws  of  the  Gracchi,  so  much  was  he  encouraged  by 
Marius,  who,  being  always  an  enemy  to  the  nobility,  and 
presuming,  moreover,  on  his  consulship,  endeavoured,  after 
killing  openly,  at  the  comitia,  Annius  his  competitor^  for  the 
i^bunate,  to  introduce  in  his  stead  one  Caius  Gracchus,  a 
man  without  tribe  or  name,  but  who,  by  a  forged  pedigree, 
had  represented  himself  as  one  of  the  family  of  the  Gracchi. 

Apuleius,  exulting  with  impunity  amidst  so  many  and 
80  great  outrages,  applied  himself,  with  such  determina- 
tron,  to  pass  the  laws  of  the  Gbacchi,  that  he  even  prevailed 
upon  the  senate  to  take  an  oath  to  promote  his  object, 
threatening  such  as  hesitated  that  he  would  procure  their 
exile*.    Yet  there  was  one  who  chose  exile  rather  than  to 

1  Cb.  XVI.  His  competitor]  The  competitor  of  Apnleios.  Valerius  Maximns, 
iz.,  7,  3,  says  that  he  was  killed  by  the  people,  but  calls  him  Aulas  Numios. 
The  manuscripts  of  Florus  vary  as  to  the  name. 

*  That  be  would  procure  their  eidle]  Aqud  et  iffni  interdiciunim.  ^^  That  he 
would  interdict  from  fire  and  water,''  the  common  form  of  words  used  in  the 
iODtence  of  banishment 
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take  the  oath.  After  the  banishment  of  Metellus,  therefore, 
when  the  nobility  were  greatly  dispirited,  and  when  he  was 
domineering  in  his  third  year,  he  proceeded  to  such  a  height 
of  audacity,  that  he  even  disturbed  the  consular  comitia  with 
a  new  murder.  In  order  to  make  Glaucias,  an  abettor  of  his 
insanity,  consul,  he  ordered  his  rival  Caius  Memmius  to  be 
slain,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  consequent  tumult,  joyfully 
heard  himself  called  king  by  his  followers.  But  the  senate 
afterwards  combining  against  Jiim,  and  Marius,  as  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  support  hSm,  becoming  his  opponent,  a  pitched 
battle  was  fought  in  the  forum,  and,  being  driven  m>m  the 
field,  he  took  refuge  in  the  Capitol.  Bein^,  however,  besieged, 
and  deprived  of  water,  and  producing  m  the  minds  of  the 
senators,  by  the  representations  of  his  deputies,  a  belief  that 
he  repented  of  what  he  had  done,  he  was  allowed  to  come 
down  from  the  Capitol,  and  was  received,  with  the  leaders  of 
his  party,  into  the  senate-house,  when  the  people,  bursting 
into  the  building,  overwhelmed  him  with  sticks  and  stones, 
and  tore  him  to  pieces  before  he  was  dead. 

CHAP.  IVII.  THE  SEDITION  OF  DEUSUS. 

Last  of  all,  Livius  Drusus,  depending  not  only  on  the  in- 
fluence of  the  tribuneship,  but  on  the  authority  of  the  senate, 
and  the  consent  of  all  Italy,  endeavoured  to  promote  the  same 
laws,  and,  by  attempting  one  thing  after  another,  excited  so 
violent  a  combustion  in  the  state,  that  not  even  the  first  flash 
of  it  could  be  endured ;  and,  being  cut  off  by  a  sudden  death, 
he  left  a  war  as  an  inheritance  to  his  posterity.  The 
Gracchi,  by  their  law  respecting  the  judicial  power,  had 
divided  the  Eoman  people  into  two  parties,  and  made  of  one 
nation  a  state  with  two  heads.  The  Soman  knights,  feeling 
strong  in  such  extraordinary  privileges^,  as  having  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  the  greatest  men  in  their  hands,  were, 
by  intercepting  the  piAlic  revenues^,  robbing  the  state  at 
their  pleasure ;  while  the  senate,  weakened  by  the  banish- 
ment of  MeteUus^  and  the  condemnation  of  KutiUus^,  had 

1  Gb.  XVII.  Extraordinary  privilegea]   The  judiees  being  now  elected  fimm 
the  equites.    See  note  on  c.  13. 
'  Intercepting  the  public  revenaes]  IntercepHi  vectigdUbus.  See  note  on  c.  18. 

*  Metellus]  See  c.  16. 

*  Butilins]  He  had  held  the  consulship,  and  was  a  man  of  high  chanteter, 
but  was  brought  to  trial  f»r  extortion,  and  condemned  by  a  faction  of  the  eqmtei, 
SkuUm, 
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lost  aU  the  pride  of  their  dignity.  In  this  state  of  affairs, 
Servilius  CsBpio  and  Livius  Drusus,  men  equal  in  wealth, 
spirit,  and  mgnity,  (whence  the  rivalship  that  animated 
Brusos  arose,)  proceeded  to  maintfdn,  the  former  the  cause 
of  the  equestrian  order,  and  the  latter  that  of  the  senate. 
Standards,  eagles,  and  banners  accompanied  each,  and  there 
was  as  much  hostility  in  one  city  aa  there  could  have  been  in 
two  camps.  CsBpio,  in  the  first  place,  making  an  attack  upon 
the  senate,  singled  out  Scaurus  and  Philippus,  leaders  among 
the  nobility,  to  prosecute  them  for  bribery  at  elections. 
Drusus,  to  oppose  these  proceedings,  attracted  the  popidace 
to  his  side  by  the  prospect  of  passing  the  laws  of  the  Grracchi, 
and  inspired  the  allies,  by  means  of  the  same  laws,  with  the 
hope  01  obtaining  the  civic  franchise.  There  is  a  saying  of 
his  remembered,  **  that  he  had  left  nothing  for  any  one  to  give 
away,  unless  he  would  distribute  dust  or  air."  The  day  for 
proposing  the  bills  arrived,  when  suddenly  so  vast  a  multi- 
tude showed  themselves  on  all  sides,  that  the  city  seemed  to 
be  beset  with  a  crowd  of  enemies.  Yet  the  consul  Philippus 
ventured  to  oppose  the  bills ;  but  an  officer,  seizing  him  by 
the  throat,  did  not  let  him  go  till  the  blood  gushed  from  his 
mouth  and  eyes.    The  bills  were  accordingly  proposed  and 

Sassed  by  force.  But  the  allies,  immediately  afterwards, 
emanded  the  civic  franchise  which  had  been  offered  as  the 
price  of  their  assisting  to  pass  them,  when  death,  meantime, 
carried  off  Drusus,  who  was  unable  to  keep  his  word,  and  who 
was  sick  of  the  disturbances  which  he  had  rashly  excited ;  a 
death  very  seasonable  at  such  a  crisis.  Nevertheless,  the  allies 
did  not,  on  that  account,  cease  to  demand,  by  force  of  arms, 
the  performance  of  Drtisus's  promise  from  the  Eoman  people. 

OHAP.  XVUI.  THS  WAB  WITH  THE  ALLIES. 

Though  this  war  be  called  a  war  with  the  allies,  to  ex- 
tenuate the  odium  of  it,  it  was,  if  we  acknowledge  the  truth, 
a  civil  war.  For  as  the  people  of  Bome  united  in  itself  the 
Etrurians,  the  Latins,  and  the  Sabines,  and  derives  one  blood 
from  them  aU,  it  formed  one  body  of  those  several  members, 
and  is  one  people  composed  of  them  all.  Nor  did  the  allies 
with  less  msgrace  excite  an  insurrection  within  Italy  than 
the  citizens  within  the  city. 
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When  the  allies,  therefore,  had  with  great  jiifltice^  de- 
manded the  freedom  of  a  city  which  they  had  strengthened 
by  their  exertions,  (with  the  hope  of  wMch  Drusus,  from  a 
desire  of  getting  power,  had  inspired  them,)  the  same  fire^ 
brand  that  burned  Drasus,  inflamed  the  alUes,  after  he  was 
cut  off  by  the  perfidy  of  his  fellow-citizens,  to  take  up  arms 
and  attack  the  city.  Than  such  an  outbreak  what  could  be 
more  sad,  what  more  calamitous  ?  when  all  Latium  and  Pi- 
oenum,  all  Etruria  and  Campania,  and  at  last  Italy  itself, 
rose  up  in  arms  against  their  metropolis  and  parent ;  when 
those  monsters  of  ingratitude  from  the  mimicipal  towns  led 
all  the  flower  of  oxa  most  brave  and  £uthfiil  allies  under  their 
seyeral  standards,  Popedius  heading  the  Marsians,  Afranius 
the  Latins,  their  whme  senate  and  consuls  the  itmbrians^, 
and  Telesinua  the  Samnites  and  Lueanians;  and  when  a 
people  that  was  arbiter  of  princes  and  nations  could  not 
govern  itself,  and  Eome,  that  had  conquered  Asia  and 
Europe,  was  assailed  from  Corflnium. 

The  first  step  in  the  war  was  to  have  been  taken  on  the 
Alban  Mount,  when,  on  the  festival  of  the  Latin  Feria,  the 
consuls,  Julius  CsBsar  and  Marcus  Fhilippus,  were  to  have 
been  assassinated  amidst  the  sacrifices  and  altars.  That 
atrocity  being  prevented  by  a  discovery,  the  whole  fury 
of  the  war  burst  forth  at  Asculum,  where  certain  commis- 
sioners, who  had  come  from  Borne,  were  slain  in  the  midst 
of  a  crowd  at  the  public  games.  This  outrage  bound  them, 
as  it  were  by  an  oath,  to  prosecute  the  impious  war.  Im* 
mediately,    therefore,    the  various    signab   for   hostilities 

1  Clu  XVIIL  With  great  justice]  Jttstunme.  "'^Tbis  does  not  Mom  to  be 
consistent  with  what  is  said  aboye,  that  the  allies  excited  an  insurrection  with 
disgrace  to  themselves  (JhffiHo).  Unless  Floras  means  that  though  the  demands 
of  the  allies  were  jost,  yet  th^  ought  to  have  borne  patientlj  with  the  refusal 
of  them  on  the  part  of  Bome,  which  they  were  to  regard  as  their  mother-city, 
just  as  children  bear  with  hard  treatm^t  from  their  parents."  Duker. 

3  Their  whole  senate  and  consuls  the  Umbrians]  UwbroB  iohu  imalhiB  ef 
C(mafule$,  Lipsius,  Freinshemins,  Faber,  PerisoniiiB,  GrRriua,  and  Dnker,  aie 
unanimous  in  suspecting  this  passage  of  being  corrupt.  The  name  of  a  leader 
seems  to  be  wanting.  Perizonins  thinks  that  we  should  read  Popedku  Martot  et 
Latinos;  Af ramus  Umbras;  EfftuOms  Samnium;  LfUamiamque  TeUsinus, 
**  Egnatins  was  an  eminent  general  of  tiie  enemy,  ^om  Livy,  Epit,  lib.  Ixxr., 
calls  nobiUsaimum  dueem,  and  whom  it  is  not  likely  that  Fknis  woald  have 
omitted  to  mention."  Duker, 
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sounded  tbrougli  tribes  and  cities  from  every  quarter  of 
Italy,  Popedius,  the  leader  and  author  of  the  war,  hurrying 
about  from  one  place  to  another.  Neither  the  devastation 
spread  by  Hannibal,  nor  that  by  Fyrrhus,  was  so  great  as 
the  present.  Ocriculum  and  Grumentum,  EesulsB  and  Gar- 
seoli,  Beate,  Nuceria,  and  Ficentia,  were  laid  waste  witib^ 
slaughter,  fire,  and  sword.  The  forces  of  ButiUus,  the 
forces  of  Cflepio,  were  alike  defeated.  Julius  Cesar  himself, 
having  lost  his  army,  and  being  brought  back  to  Eome 
covered  with  blood,  passed  through  the  city  a  wretched 
corpse.  But  the  great  good  fortune  of  the  Boman  people, 
always  more  remarkable  in  adversity  than  prosperi^,  rose 
again  in  all  its  might.  Their  generals,  respectively,  de- 
feated the  people  whom  they  attacked ;  Cato  dispersed  the 
Etrurians,  Gabinius  the  Marsians,  Carbo  the  Lucanians, 
SyUa  the  Samnites ;  and  Fompeius  Strabo,  laying  waste  the 
■country  about  Asculum  with  fire  and  sword,  did  not  cease 
from  destroying,  till,  by  the  overthrow  of  the  place,  he  had 
made  atonement  to  the  manes  of  so  many  armies  and  con- 
suls, and  to  the  gods  of  so  many  devastated  cities. 

CHAP.  XIX.   THE  WAB  AajLENST  THE  SLAVES. 

Though,  in  the  preceding  war,  we  fought  with  our  allies, 
(which  was  bad  enough,)  yet  we  contended  with  free  men, 
and  men  of  good  birth :  but  who  can  with  patience  hear  of  a 
war  against  slaves  on  the  part  of  a  people  at  the  head  of 
all  nations?  The  first  war  with  slaves  occurred  in  the 
infancy  of  Bome,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  when  Herdonius 
Sabinus  was  their  leader,  and  when,  while  the  state  was 
distracted  with  the  seditions  of  the  tribunes,  the  Capitol 
was  besieged  and  wrested  by  the  consul  from  the  servile 
multitude.  But  this  was  an  msurrection  rather  than  a  war. 
At  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  forces  of  the  empire  were 
engaged  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  who  would  believe 
that  Sicily  was  much  more  cruelly  devastated  by  a  war  with 
slaves  than  in  that  with  the  Carthaginians  ?  This  country, 
fruitM  in  com,  and,  in  a  manner,  a  suburban  province,  was 
<X)vered  with  hurge  estates  of  many  Boman  citizens ;  and  the 
numerous  slave-houses,  and  fettered  tillers  of  the  ground, 
supplied  force  enough  for  a  war.  A  certain  Syrian,  by 
name  Eunus,  (the  greatness  of  our  defeats  from  him  makes 
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UB  Tetnember  it,)  counterfeiting  a  fanatical  inspiration,  and 
tossing  his  hair  in  honour  of  the  Syrian  goddess,  excited  the 
slaves,  by  command  of  heayen  as  it  were,  to  claim  their 
liberty  and  take  up  arms.  And  that  he  might  prove  this  to 
be  done  by  supernatural  direction,  he  concealed  a  nut  in 
his  mouth,  which  he  had  filled  with  brimstone  and  fire,  and, 
breathing  gently,  sent  forth  flame  together  with  his  words. 
This  prodigy  at  first  attracted  two  thousand  of  such  as  came 
in  his  way ;  but  in  a  short  time,  by  breaking  open  the  slave- 
houses,  he  collected  a  force  of  above  siity  thousand ;  and, 
being  adorned  with  ensigns  of  ro;^alty,  that  nothing  might 
be  wanting  to  his  audacity,  he  laid  waste,  with  lamentable 
desolation,  fortresses,  towns,  and  villages.  The  camps  even 
of  praetors  (the  utmost  disgrace  of  war)  were  t^en  by  him ; 
nor  will  I  shrink  from  giving  their  names ;  they  were  the 
camps  of  Manilius,  Lentulus,  Piso,  and  Hypsaeus.  Thus 
those,  who  ought  to  have  been  dragged  home^  by  slave- 
takers,  pursued  prstorian  generals  routed  in  battle.  At 
last  vengeance  was  taken  on  them  by  our  general  Perpema ; 
for  having  conquered  them,  and  at  last  besieged  them  in 
Enna,  and  reduced  them  with  famine  as  with  a  pestilence, 
he  threw  the  remainder  of  the  marauders  into  cnains,  and 
then  crucified  them.  But  over  such  enemies  he  was  con- 
tent with  an  ovation,  that  he  might  not  sully  the  dignity  of 
a  triumph  with  the  name  of  slaves. 

Scarcely  had  the  island  recovered  itself,  when  it  passed 
from  the  hands  of  a  Syrian  slave  to  those  of  a  Guician. 
Athenio,  a  shepherd,  having  killed  his  master,  formed  his 
slaves,  whom  he  had  released  from  the  slave-house,  into  a 
regular  troop.  Then,  equipped  with  a  purple  robe  and  a 
silver  sceptre,  and  with  a  crown  on  his  head  like  a  king,  he 
drew  together  no  less  an  army  than  the  fanatic  his  prede- 
cessor, and  laying  waste,  with  even  greater  fury,  (as  if 
taking  vengeance  Sot  his  fate,)  villages,  fortresses,  and 
towns,  he  vented  his  rage  upon  the  masters,  but  still  more 
violently  on  the  slaves,  whom  he  treated  as  renegades.  By 
him,  too,  some  armies  of  praetors  were  overthrown,  and  the 
camps  of  Servilius  and  Lucullus  taken.  But  Aquilius,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Perpema,  reduced  the  enemy  to  ex- 

1  Ch.  AIA.  To  have  been  dragged  home]  JRdrahi,    Manj  editions  hara 
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tremities  by  cutting  off  his  supplies,  and  easily  destroyed 
by  famine  forces  wmch  were  well  defended  by  arms.  Tbey 
would  have  surrendered,  had  they  not,  from  dread  of  punish- 
ment, preferred  a  voluntary  death.  Not  even  on  their 
leader  could  chastisement  be  inflicted,  though  he  fell  alive 
into  our  hands,  for  while  the  people  were  disputing  who 
should  secure  him,  the  prey  was  torn  to  pieces  between  the 
contending  parties. 

CHAP.  XX.    THE  WAB  AGAXfTST  SFABTAOITS. 

We  may,  however,  support  the  dishonour  of  a  war  with 
slaves,  for  though  they  are,  by  their  circumstances,  subjected 
to  all  kinds  of  treatment,  they  are  yet,  as  it  were,  a  second 
class  of  men,  and  may  be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of 
liberty  with  ourselves.  But  the  war  raised  by  the  efforts  of 
Spartacus  I  know  not  by  what  name  to  call,  for  the  soldiers 
in  it  were  slaves,  and  the  commanders  gladiators ;  the  former 
being  persons  of  the  meanest  condition,  and  the  latter  men 
of  the  worst  character,  and  adding  to  the  calamity  of  their 
profession  by  its  contemptibleness.  Spartacus,  Crixus,  and 
(Enomaus,  breaking  out  of  the  fencing  school  of  Lentulus, 
escaped  from  Capua,  with  not  more  than  thirty  of  the  same 
occupation,  and,  having  called  the  slaves  to  their  standard, 
and  collected  a  force  of  more  than  ten  thousand  men,  were 
not  content  with  merely  having  escaped,  but  were  eager  to 
take  vengeance  on  their  masters.  The  first  theatre  for  action 
that  attracted  them  was  Mount  Vesuvius.  Here,  being 
besieged  by  Clodius  Glaber,  they  slid  down  a  passage  in  the 
hollow  part  of  the  mountain,  bv  means  of  ropes  made  of  vine- 
branches,  and  penetrated  to  the  very  bottom  of  it ;  when, 
issuing  forth  by  an  outlet  apparently  impracticable,  they 
captured,  by  a  sudden  attack,  the  camp  of  the  Eoman 
general,  who  expected  no  molestation.  They  afterwards  took 
other  camps,  and  spread  themselves  to  Cora,  and  through 
the  whole  of  Campania.  Not  content  with  plimdering  the 
country  seats  and  villages,  they  ravaged,  with  terrible  devas- 
tation, Nola  and  Nuceria,  Thurii  and  Metapontum.  Being 
joined  by  new  forces  day  aiter  day,  and  forming  themselves 
into  a  regular  army,  they  made  themselves,  out  of  osiers  and 
beasts'  hides,  a  rude  kind  of  shields,  and  out  of  the  iron  from 
the  slave-houses  forged  swords  and  other  weapons.     And 
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t^t  nothing  proper  mi^ht  be  wanting  to  tbe  eomplement  of 
th^^irmy,  they  procured  cavalry  by  breaking  in  the  herds  of 
horses  that  came  in  their  way,  and  conferred  npon  their 
leadei  the  ensigns  and  £uK;eB  that  they  took  from  the  praetors. 
!Nor  did  he,  who  of  a  mercenary  Thracian  had  become  a 
Soman  soldier,  of  a  soldier  a  deserter  and  robber,  and  after- 
wards, from  consideration  of  his  strength,  a  gladiator,  refdse 
to  receive  them.  He  afterwards,  indeed,  celebrated  the 
funerals  of  his  own  ojficers,  who  died  in  battle,  with  the 
obsequies  of  Boman  generals,  and  obliged  the  prisoners  to 
fight  with  arms  at  their  funeral  piles,  just  as  if  he  could 
atone  for  all  past  dishonour  by  becoming,  from  a  gladiator, 
an  exhibitor  of  shows  of  gladiators.  Engaging  next  with  the 
armies  of  the  consuls,  he  cut  to  pieces  that  of  Lentulus,  near 
the  Apennines,  and  destroyed  the  camp  of  Oaius  Oassius  at 
Mntina.  Elated  by  which  snccesses,  he  deliberated  (which  is 
sufficient  disgrace  for  us)  about  assailing  the  citv  of  Some. 
At  length  an  effort  was  made  against  this  swordsman  with 
the  whole  force  of  the  empire,  and  Licinius  Crassus  avenged 
the  honour  of  Borne,  by  whom  the  enemies  (I  am  ashamed  to 
call  them  so)  being  routed  and  put  to  flight,  betook  them- 
selves to  the  furthest  parts  of  ItaJy.  Here,  being  shut  up  in 
a  comer  in  Bruttium,  and  attempting  to  escape  into  Sidly, 
but  having  no  ships,  and  having  in  vain  tried,  on  the  swnt 
current  of  the  strait,  to  sail  on  rafts  made  of  hurdles  and 
casks  tied  together  with  twigs,  they  at  last  sallied  forth,  and 
died  a  death  worthy  of  men.  As  was  fitting  under  a  gla^tor 
captain,  they  fought  without  sparing  themselves^.  Spartacns 
himself,  fighting  with  the  utmost  bravery  in  the  &ont  of  the 
battle,  fell  as  became  their  general. 

CHAP.  XXI,   THE  CIVIL  WAB  OP  MABITTB  AJSTD  STLLA. 

This  onlv  was  wanting  to  complete  the  misfortunes  of  the 
Bomana,  that  they  should  raise  an  unnatural  war  among 
themselves,  and  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  city  and  forum, 
citizens  should  fight  with  citizens,  like  glaoiators  in  an 
amphitheatre.    I  should  bear  the  calamity,  however,  with 

1  Gh.  XX.  Witlioat  spftring  themsdyes]  Sine  musione.  "  That  is,  even  to  death. 
MMo  was  leaTe  to  -withdraw  firam  the  battle,  which  was  aometimes  granted  to 
conquered  gladiators ;  hot  when  it  was  determined  that  thej  should  fight  till  one 
of  them  was  kDled,  Uie  struggle  was  said  to  be  sine  mutioneJ*  Freinflj^mins. 
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greater  patieiice,  if  plebeian  leaders  or  eontemptible  nobles 
bad  been  at  the  head  of  such  atrocity ;  but  even  Marius  and 
Sylla^y  (0  indignity!  such  men,  such  generals!)  the  grace 
and  glory  of  their  age,  lent  their  eminent  characters  to  this 
worst  of  evils-  It  was  carried  on,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
under  three  constellations^,  the  first  movement  being  light 
and  moderate,  an  affiray  rather  than  a  war,  for  the  violence 
prevailed  only  between  the  leaders  themselves ;  in  the  next 
rising,  the  victory  spread  with  greater  cruelty  and  bloodshed, 
through  the  very  bowels  of  the  whole  senate ;  the  third  con- 
flict exceeded  not  merely  animosity  between  citizens,  but 
that  between  eneoiies,  the  fury  of  the  war  being  supported 
by  the  streugth  of  all  Italy,  and  rancour  raging  till  none 
remained  to  be  killed. 

The  origin  and  cause  of  the  war  was  Marius's  insatiable 
ambition  of  honours,  in  endeavouring  to  procure  for  himself 
the  province  decreed  to  SyUa  by  a  law  of  Sulpicius*.  Sylla, 
provoked  at  this  injustice,  immediately  led  back  his  legions, 
and,  putting  off  the  war  with  Mithridates,  poured  two  bodies 
of  troops  into  the  city  by  the  Esquiline  and  CoUine  gates. 
Here  Sulpicius  and  Albinovanus  designedly  throwing  their 
troops  in  his  wa^,  and  sti<^,  stones,  and  other  weapons,  being 
discharged  on  him  oa  all  sides  from  the  walls,  he  himself  also 
threw  weapons  in  return,  and  forced  a  passage  even  by  fire, 
and  triumphantly  occupied  the  citadel  on  the  Capitoline  hiQ 
as  a  captured  fortress,  a  place  which  had  escaped  being  taken 
by  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Gmds.  Having  then,  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  pronounced  his  opponents  enemies  to  the 
state,  he  proceeded  to  the  utmost  severities,  by  forms  of  law, 
upon  the  tribune  who  was  present*,  and  others  of  the  adverse 
motion.  Plight  like  that  of  slave  saved  Marius,  or  rather 
fortune  preserved  him  for  another  war. 

In  the  consulship  of  Cornelius  Cinna  and  CnsBus  Octavius, 
the  fire,  which  had  been  but  imperfectly  suppressed,  burst 

^  Ch.  XXL  But  even  Marhis  and  SjIIa]  Qumn  vero — Marius  et  Sylla,  AU 
Ae  commentators  see  that  this  passage  stands  in  need  of  some  correction. 
FreinBhemios  conjecturesyom  vero.  lipsios  and  Madame  Dacier,  with  less  felicity, 
tumverd. 

*  Under  three  constellations]]  Ttibu8--aic[enbu8.    See  note  on  ii.,  8. 

*  A  law  of  Snlpicios]  Sidpicid  lege,  Snlpcios  was  a  tribune  of  the  people, 
who  had  procured  a  law  to  be  passed  for  this  purpose. 

*  The  tribune  who  was  present]  Sulpicius,  apparentlj. 
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^lorth  afresh,  1>emg  excited,  indeed,  by  a  disagreement  between 
the  consuls  themselves,  on  a  proposal  being  made  to  the 
people  for  recalling  such  as  the  senate  had  declared  enemies. 
The  assembly  met  armed  with  swords,  but  the  party  that 
preferred  peace  and  quiet  prevailing,  Cinna  was  driven  from 
his  country,  and  fled  to  jom  Marius.    Marius  then  returned 
from  Africa,  the  greater  for  his  misfortunes ;  for  the  report 
of  his  imprisonment,  chains,  flight,  and  exile,  had  surrounded 
his  dignity  with  a  certain  awe.    At  the  name  of  so  great  a 
man  people  flocked  together  from  all  parts ;  slaves,  (a  dis- 
graceful proceeding,)  and  persons  condemned  to  the  prisons, 
were  armed  in  his  cause ;  and  the  unhappy  general  easily 
found  an  army.     Claiming  by  force,  therefore,  a  restoration 
to  his  country  from  which  he  had  by  force  been  expelled,  he 
might  seem  to  have  acted  with  justice,  had  he  not  stained  his 
cause  by  cruelty.    But  as  he  returned  at  enmity  with  gods 
and  men^,  at  the  very  first  irruption  of  his  fury,  Ostia,  the 
ward  and  foster-child  of  the  city,  was  pUlaged  with  miserable 
havoc;  and  his  army  next  entered  Itome  in  four  bodies, 
Cinna,  Marius,  Carbo,  and  Sertorius,  dividing  the  troops 
amongst  them.    Here,  when  the  whole  force  of  Octavius  had 
been  driven  from  the  Janiculum,  and  a  signal  had  been  im- 
mediately after  given  for  the  slaughter  of  the  leading  men, 
somewhat  more  of  cruelty  was  shown  than  would  have  been 
practised  in  a  town  of  the  Carthaginians  or  the  Cimbri.   The 
head  of  the  consul  Octavius  was  exposed  upon  the  Eostra ; 
that  of  Antonius,  who  had  held  the  consulship,  was  displayed 
on  Marius's  dining-table ;  the  CsBsars^  were  killed  by  Fimbria 
in  the  midst  of  their  own  household-gods ;  the  two  Crassi, 
father  and  son,  each  in  the  sight  of  the  other ;  the  hooks  of 
the  executioners  dragged  BsBbius  and  I^umitorius  through 
the  middle  of  the  forum;   Catulus  released  himself  from 
the  insults  of  his  enemies  by  swallowing  fire ;  Merula,  the 
priest  of  Jupiter,  sprinkled  the  face  of  Jupiter  himself  with 
blood  from  his  veins ;  Ancharius  was  stabbed  in  the  sight  of 
Marius  himself,  because,  forsooth,  he  did  not  stretch  out  that 


>  At  emnity  with  gods  and  men]  Lis  hommibiuque  iafistius.  Desperate; 
consdons  that  both  gods  and  men  were  already  enraged  with  him,  and  not  cariog 
how  mnch  further  he  proyoked  them. 

s  The  Oiesars]  Gains  and  Lncios,  two  brothers. 
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fatal  hand^  when  he  saluted  him.  Such  and  so  many  deaths 
of  senators  did  the  seventh  consulship  of  Marius  produce, 
between  the  calends  and  ides  of  the  month  of  January.  What 
would  have  happened  if  he  had  completed  the  year  of  his 
consulship  ? 

In  the  consulate  of  Scipio  and  Korbanus  the  third  tempest 
of  civil  rage  thundered  forth  with  its  whole  fury,  eight 
legions,  and  five  hundred  cohorts,  being  ranged  in  arms  on 
the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  Sylla  returning  irom  Asia 
with  his  victorious  army.  And  since  Marius  had  been  so 
cruel  to  the  party  of  Sylla,  how  much  further  cruelty  was 
necessary  that  Sylla  might  be  avenged  on  Marius?  The 
first  confiict  took  place  at  Capua,  near  the  river  Yultumus, 
where  the  army  oi  Norbanus  was  instantly  put  to  flight,  and 
the  forces  of  Scipio,  immediately  afterwards,  surprised,  while 
hopes  of  peace  were  held  out  to  them.  The  younger  Marius 
and  Garbo,  being  then  made  consuls,  as  if  despairing  of  ulti- 
mate victory,  but  purposing  not  to  fall  unavenged,  sacrificed  to 
their  own  manes,  as  it  were,  beforehand,  with  the  blood  of  the 
senate ;  and  the  senate-house  being  beset,  its  members  were 
led  forth,  as  prisoners  from  a  gaol,  to  be  put  to  death.  "What 
daughters  were  committed  in  the  Forum,  in  the  Circus,  in 
the  open  temples !  Quintus  Mucins  Sc»vola,  one  of  the  pon- 
tifices,  embracing  the  Vestal  altars,  was  almost  buried  in  the 
same  fire  with  them.  Lamponius  and  Telesinus,  leaders  of 
the  Samnites,.  wasted  Campania  and  Etruria  more  cruelly 
than  Pyrrhus  and  Hannibal  had  done,  and  revenged  them- 
selves under  pretence  of  supporting  their  party.  But  at 
Sacriportus,  and  the  Colline  gate,  ail  the  forces  of  Marius. 
were  defeated.  At  the  former  place  Marius,  at  the  latter 
Telesinus,  was  conquered.  The  end  of  the  war,  however,  waa 
not  the  end  of  the  massacres ;  for  swords  were  drawn  even 
in  peace,  and  vengeance  was  taken  even  on  such  as  had 
voluntarily  surrendered.  It  was  a  less  atrocity  that  SyUar 
cut  to  pieces  more  than  seventy  thousand  men  at  Sacriportus 
and  the  Colline  gate,  for  it  was  then  war;  but  it  was  a 
greater  that  he  ordered  four  thousand  unarmed  citizens  to 

>  He  did  not  stretch  out  that  fatal  hand,  ^.]  Qtda  fatdlem  Ulam  sciUeet 
mtmumnon  porrexerat  8(UutanH,  Ancharios  approached  to  salute  Marias,  bnt 
Marms  did  not  hold  out  his  hand  to  him;  the  followers  of  Marios,  therefore, 
despatched  him,  aooordmg  to  directions  which  they  had  preyiously  received, 
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be  butchered  in  iiie  Villa  Pablica^.  Were  there  so  many 
killed  in  peace,  and  no  moieP  Who,  indeed,  can  reckon 
those  whom  eyerj  one  that  would,  killed  in  the  city  ?  until 
Fufidius  admonishing  Sylla  that  ''some  ought  to  be  left 
alive,  that  there  might  be  people  for  them  to  rule,"  tiiat 
great  proscription-list  was  put  forth,  and  two  thousand  were 
selected,  out  of  the  equestrian  and  senatorial  orders,  to  be 
sentenced  to  die.  This  was  an  edict  of  a  new  kind.  It 
grieves  me  to  state,  after  these  proceedings,  that  the  deaths 
of  Carbo,  Soranus  the  prietor,  and  Venuleius,  were  subjects 
of  sport ;  that  Bffibius  was  severed  limb  from  limb,  not  by 
the  sword,  but  by  the  hands  of  men,  like  wild  beasts^ ;  and 
that  Marius,  tlie  brother  of  tiie  general,  was  kept  alive 
awhile  at  the  sepulchre  of  Gatulus,  his  eyes  being  put  out, 
and  his  hands  and  legs  being  cut  off  one  after  another,  that 
he  might  die  as  it  were  piecemeal. 

When  the  punishments  of  individuals  were  nearly  over, 
the  first  municipal  towns  of  Italy  were  put  up  to  sale,  Spole* 
tium,  Interanmium,  Pneneste,  and  Florence.  As  to  Sulmo,  an 
ancient  dty  in  alliance  and  friendship  with  us,  8ylla  (a  heinous 
act)  ordered  it,  though  not  taken  by  siege,  to  be  destroyed ; 
just  as  enemies  condemned'  by  the  law  of  arms,  and  male- 
factors sentenced  to  death,  are  ordered  to  be  led  to' execution. 

OHAP.  1  y  Ti.  THB  WAB  WITH  SBBTOBIUS. 

What  was  the  war  with  Sertorius  but  a  consequence  of 
Sylla'fi  proscription  P  Whether  I  should  call  it  a  war  with 
fbrei^  enemies,  or  a  civil  war,  I  do  not  know,  as  it  was  one 
which  Lusitanians  and  Geltiberians  carried  on  under  the 
conduct  of  a  Soman.    Sertorius,  a  man  of  great  but  unsuc- 

^  Vilk  Pnblica]  See  the  psnedo-Sallost's  Second  Epistle  to  Caautr,  c.  5.  . 

<  Like  wild  beasts]  RUufenvrum,    As  beasts  wotild  be  torn. 

*  Enemies  condemned,  ^.]  The  conclnding  sentence  of  this  chapter  is  nesrly 
unintelligible.  It  stands  thus  in  Doker^  edition :  Nam  Sidmonenif  vdm  oppu 
dum^  tocitm  atqua  amicum  (Jhemus  mdignimnr)  nondiim  eaeptiffHatumf  ttf 
obsidetjurehelU,  el  modo  morte  damaaHdmcijvbmtwr:  mc  damnaiam  cwUatem 
justU  SiUa  deierL  For  obtidet  Gxononas  proposed  to  Grsevins  to  read  ho$te$^ 
which  sncoeeding  critics  have  approved.  Modo  no  one  has  attempted  to  explain, 
except  Wopikens,  (Leet.  Tnllian,  5,  tnunciibed  hy  Dnker,)  who  sajB  that  it 
means  nttHA  qwuUone  adhUntd^  cceco  itnpetu^  or,  as  we  shoidd  saj,  "  off-hand*'* 
I  have  given  to  the  passage,  in  the  transktion,  the  sense  in  which  I  most  sup- 
pose that  Floras  intended  it;  omitting  the  word  damMtem* 
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cessful  ability,  becoming  an  exile  and  fugitive  from  that  fatal 
proscription,  disturbed  sea  and  land  in  consequence  of  his 
ill-treatment ;  and,  trying  his  fortune,  at  one  time  in  Africa, 
and  at  another  in  the  Balearic  isles,  and  being  driven  over  the 
Ocean^,  went  as  far  as  the  Fortunate  Islan(£,  and  at  length 
armed  Spain.  A  brave  man  easily  unites  himself  with  brave 
men ;  nor  did  the  valour  of  the  Spanish  soldiery  ever  appear 
greater  than  under  a  Roman  general.  Nor  was  he  indeed 
content  with  Spain,  but  extended  his  views  to  Mithridates 
and  the  people  of  Fontus,  and  assisted  that  king  with  a  fleet. 
And  what  would  have  happened  if  they  had  formed  a  junc- 
tion ?  The  Boman  state  could  not  withstand  so  powerful  an 
enemy  as  Sertorius  by  means  of  one  general  only.  To  Me- 
telluB  was  joined  CnsBus  Fompey :  and  these  two  wasted  his 
forces  for  a  long  time,  though  always  with  doubtful  success  ; 
nor  was  he  at  last  subdued  in  the  field,  until  he  was  betrayed 
by  the  viUany  and  treachery  of  those  about  him.  Having 
pursued  his  forces  through  almost  all  Spain,  they  were  long 
in  reducing  them,  the  contests  being  always  such  that  victory 
was  dubious.  The  first  battles  were  fought  under  the  command 
o£  the  lieutenant-generals ;  Domitius  and  Thorius^  making  a 
commencement  on  one  side,  and  the  brothers  Herculeii  on 
the  other.  Soon  afterwards,  the  two  latter  being  overthrown 
at  Segovia,  and  the  former  at  the  river  Anas,  the  generals 
themselves  tried  their  strength  in  the  field,  and  at  Lauron 
and  Sucre  suffered  equal  loss  on  both  sides.  Fart  of  our 
army  then  devoting  itself  to  the  devastation  of  the  country, 
and  part  to  the  destruction  of  the  cities,  unhappy  Spain 
suffered  for  the  disagreement  between  the  Boman  generals*, 
till  Sertorius,  being  cut  off  by  the  treachery  of  his  people, 
and  Ferpema  being  defeated  and  given  up,  the  cities  them- 
selves submitted  to  the  power  of  the  KomauB,  as  Osca, 
Termes,  Tutia,  Valentia,  Auxima,  and,  after  having  endured 
the  extremity  of  famine,  Calagurris.  Spain  was  thus  restored 

»  Ch.  XXn.  Being  driven  over  the  Ocean]  Mmusgue  in  Oceanum,  Missus, 
as  tiie  critics  obsarre,  can  Imrdly  be  right.  Lipsiixs  canjeotaiBS  vidus^  Perin>nms 
Jknts. 

*  Domitius  and  Thorios]  Lientonant-gBUBralB  of  Metellus ;  tiie  brothers  Her- 
coleii,  on  the  side  of  Sertorius,  an  mentunod  hj  Frontin.,  i.,  5,  8,  Livj,  Epit, 

.  xc,  Eutrop.,  vi.,  1,  and  other  autiiovk 

*  Roniaa  genenUs]  Sertorias  tad  his  oi^wneDts.  Sertorius  was  by  birth  a 
Sabine. 
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to  peace.  The  victorious  generals  would  have  the  war  ac- 
counted rather  a  foreign  than  a  civil  one,  that  thej  might 
have  the  honour  of  a  mmnph. 

CHAP.  mn.  THE  CIVIL  WAB  XJITDEB  LBPI3)TTS. 

In  the  consulship  of  Marcus  Lepidus,  and  Quintus  Catulus^ 
a  civil  war  that  was  kindled  was  suppressed  almost  hefore  it 
began ;  but  how  violent  was  it^ !  It  was  a  spark  of  the  great 
cinl  contention  that  had  spread  abroad  itsfi^  from  the  very 
funeral  pile  of  Sylla.  !For  Lepidus,  in  his  presumption, 
being  eager  for  a  change  in  the  state  of  affairs,  prepared  to 
annul  the  acts  of  that  eminent  man,  and  not  indeed  unjustly, 
if  he  could  have  done  so  without  much  injury  to  the  common* 
wealth.  But  he  would  not ;  for  since  Sylla,  as  dictator,  had 
proscribed  his  enemies  by  the  right  of  war,  if  Lepidus  re- 
called those  of  them  that  survived,  for  what  other  end  were 
they  recalled  than  for  a  war  ?  And  since  Sylla  had  assigned 
the  estates  of  the  condemned  citizens,  though  seized  imjustly, 
yet  by  form  of  law,  a  demand  for  their  restitution  would  no 
doubt  disturb  the  city  that  was  now  tranquillised.  It  was 
expedient,  therefore,  for  the  sick  and  wounded  republic  to 
continue  quiet  upon  any  terms,  lest  its  wounds  should  be 
torn  open  by  the  dressing. 

Lepidus,  then,  having  alarmed  the  state,  as  with  the  blast 
of  a  trumpet,  by  his  turbulent  harangues,  set  out  for  Etruria, 
and  thence  brought  arms  and  an  army  against  Eome.  But 
Lutatius  Catulus  and  GnsBus  Pompey,  the  captains  and  ring- 
leaders under  Sjlla's  tyranny,  had  previously  occupied  the 
Mil\dan  bridge,  and  the  Janiculan  hill,  with  another  army. 
Being  repulsed  by  these  generals  in  the  first  encounter,  and 
afterwards  declared  an  enemy  by  the  senate,  he  fled  back, 
without  loss,  to  Etruria^  and  thence  retired  to  Sardinia,  where 
he  cUed  of  disease  and  sorrow  of  mind.  The  conquerors, 
which  was  scarcely  ever  the  case  in  the  civil  wars,  were  content 
with  re-establishing  peace. 

^  Ch.  XXIII.  Bat  how  violent  was  it  I]  In  aU  the  editions  tlie  passage  stands, 
Sedqttantum  latequefax  Ulius  mot^  ab  ipso  SyttcB  rogo  exanit!  Quantum 
hiique  is  mere  nonsense,  as  all  the  commentators  allow,  except  Perizonias,  who 
would  make  it  equivalent  to  quanium  et  quam  lati,  hut,  as  Dnker  remaiks, 
he  shonld  have  shown  that  o^er  writers  so  express  themselves.  N.  Heinsins 
oosuectores  quantum  quionque  kUi;  Dnker,  qahm  Xaie;  Is.  Vosnos,  quam  longi 
lateque.  I  have  not  attempted  any  close  adherence  to  the  text  Madame  Dader 
was  indmed  to  exponge  both  siMmtem  and  M^iM. 
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BOOK  IV. 
CHAP.  I.    THE  IKSUBBEOTIOK  OP  CATILINE. 

It  was  in  the  first  place  expensive  indulgence,  and,  in  the 
next,  the  want  of  means  occasioned  by  it,  with  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity at  the  same  time,  (for  the  Eoman  forces  were  then 
abroad  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world,)  that  led  CatUine 
to  form  the  atrocious  design  of  subjugating  his  country. 
"With  what  accomplices  (direful  to  relate !)  did  he  undertake 
to  murder  the  senate,  to  assassinate  the  consuls,  to  destroy 
the  city  by  fire^,  to  plunder  the  treasury,  to  subvert  the 
entire  government,  and  to  commit  such  outrages  as  not  even 
Hannibal  seems  to  have  contemplated !  He  was  himself  a 
patrician;  but  this  was  only  a  small  consideration;  there 
were  joined  with  him  the  Curii,  the  Porcii,  the  Syllae,  the 
Cethegi,  the  Antronii,  the  Yargunteii,  the  Longini,  (what 
illustrious  femilies,  what  ornaments  of  the  senate!)  and 
Lentulus  also,  who  was  then  prsBtor.  All  these  he  had  as 
supporters  in  his  horrid  attempt.  As  a  pledge  to  unite  them 
in  the  plot,  human  blood^  was  introduced,  which,  being 
carried  round  in  bowls,  they  drank  among  them ;  an  act  of 
the  utmost  enormity,  had  not  that  been  more  enormous  for 
which  they  drank  it.  Then  would  have  been  an  end  of  this 
glorious  empire,  if  the  conspiracy  had  not  happened  in  thex 
consulship  of  Cicero  and  Antonius,  of  whom  one  discovered 
the  plot  by  vigilance,  and  the  other  suppressed  it  by  arms. 

The  revelation  of  the  atrocious  project  was  made  by  Fulvia, 
a  common  harlot,  but  unwilling  to  be  guilty  of  treason 
against  her  country.  The  consul  Cicero,  accordingly,  having 
convoked  the  senate,  made  a  speech  against  the  accused,  who 
was  then  present  in  the  house;  but  nothing  further  was 
effected  by  it,  than  that  the  enemy  made  off,  openly  and  ex- 
pressly declaring^  that  he  would  extinguish  the  flaqae  raised 

1  Cb.  I.  To  destroy  the  city  by  fire]  DUtrmgere  incendiis  ttrbem.  So  ad  dU- 
tringendam  libertatemj  Sen.  Besief.,  vi.,  34,  where  Lipsins  would  read  dettrm- 


*  Human  blood]  See  Sail.,  Cat,  c  22. 

*  Openly  and  expressly  declaring]  Seque  paJam  profeS80  incendkm,  ^.  The 
passage  is  evidently  oormpt.  Madame  Dacier  woiidd  strike  oat  professo ;  Grte- 
yius  would  eject  palam,  and  read  tx  profeuOt  adverbially.    Gronovius  would 
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against  him  by  a  general  ruin.  He  then  set  out  to  an  anny 
which  had  been  prepared  by  Manlius  in  Etruria,  intending 
to  advance  under  arms  against  the  city.  Lentulus,  mean- 
while, promising  himself  the  kingdom  portended  to  his 
family  by  the  Sibylline  verses,  disposed  throughout  the  city, 
against  a  day  appointed  by  Catiline,  men,  combustibles,  and 
weapons.  And  not  conlSned  to  plotting  among  the  people  of 
the  city,  the  rage  for  the  conspiracy,  having  excited  the  depu* 
ties  of  the  Allobroges,  who  happened  then  to  be  at  Eome,  to 
give  their  voice  in  favour  of  war,  would  have  spread  beyond 
the  Alps,  had  not  a  letter  of  Lentulus  been  intercepted 
through  the  information  of  Yulturcius.  Hands  were  imme* 
diately  laid  on  the  barbarian  deputies,  bv  order  of  Cicero ; 
and  the  prsdtor  was  openly  convicted  in  the  senate.  When 
a  consultation  was  held  about  their  punishment,  CflBsar  gave 
his  opinion  that  they  should  be  spared  for  the  sake  of  their 
rank,  Cato  that  they  should  suffer  the  penalty  due  to  their 
crime.  Cato's  advice  being  generally  adopted,  the  traitoro 
were  strangled  in  prison. 

But  though  a  portion  of  the  conspirators  were  thus  cut 
off,  Catiline  did  not  desist  from  hifi  enterprise.  Marching, 
however,  with  an  army  from  Etruria  against  his  country,  he 
was  defeated  by  a  force  of  Antonius  that  encountered  him 
on  the  way.  How  desperate  the  engagement  was,  the  resnll; 
manifested;  for  not  a  man  of  the  rebel  troops  survived. 
Whatever  place  each  had  occupied  in  the  battle,  that  very 
spot,  when  life  was  extinct,  he  covered  with  his  corpse. 
Catiline  was  found,  far  in  advance  of  his  men,  among  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  enemy ;  a  most  glorious  death,  had  he 
thus  fiEdlen  for  his  country. 

CHAP.  H.    THE  WAB  BETWBBK  O^SAE  AKD  POMPBT. 

Almost  the  whole  world  being  now  subdued,  the  Boman 
empire  was  grown  too  great  to  be  overthrown  by  any  foreign 
power.  Porfcune,  in  consequence,  envying  the  sovereign 
people  of  the  earth,  armed  it  to  its  own  destruction.  The 
outrages  of  Marius  and  Cinna  had  already  made  a  sort  of 

read  segue  pakan  prof estus,  ^c,  which  Voasius,  Bapertui,  aDdapparentfyDulcer, 
approve,  and  which  seems  to  be  the  onlj  reasonable  way  of  oonreeting  the  pa»- 
sage. 
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prelude  within  the  city,  as  if  by  way  of  trial.  The  storm 
of  Sylla  had  thundered  even  further,  but  still  within  the 
bounds  of  Italy.  The  fury  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  as  with  a 
general  deluge  or  conflagration,  overran  the  cily,  Italy,  other 
countries  and  nations,  and  finally  the  whde  empire  wherever 
it  ejd^nded ;  so  that  it  cannot  properly  be  called  a  civil  war,  or 
war  with  allies;  neither  can  it  be  termed  a  foreign  war ;  but 
it  was  rather  a  war  consisting  cf  all  these^  or  even  something 
fnore  than  a  war.  If  we  look  at  the  leaders  in  it,  the  whole 
of  the  senators  were  on  one  side  or  the  other ;  if  we  consider 
the  armies,  there  were  on  one  side  eleven  legions,  and  on  the 
other  eighteen,  the  entire  flower  and  strength  of  the  man- 
hood of  Italy ;  if  we  contemplate  the  auxiliary  forces  of  the 
aUies,  there  were  on  one  side  levies  of  Gbuls  and  Germans, 
on  the  other  Deiotarus,  Ariobarzanes,  Tarcondimotus^,  Cotys, 
and  all  the  force  of  Thrace,  Oappadocia,  Cilicia,  Macedonia, 
Greece,  JEtolia,  and  all  the  East ;  if  we  regard  the  duration 
of  the  war,  it  was  four  years,  a  time  short  in  proportion  to 
the  havoc  made  in  it ;  it  we  attend  to  the  space  and  ground 
on  which  it  was  conducted,  it  arose  withiu  Italy,  whence  it 
spread  into  Gaul  and  Spain,  and,  returning  from  the  west, 
settled  with  its  whole  force  on  Epirus  and  Thessaly ;  hence 
it  suddenly  passed  iato  Egypt,  then  turned  towards  Asia, 
next  fell  upon  Afirilca,  and  at  last  wheeled  back  into  Spain, 
where  it  at  length  found  its  termination.  But  the  animosities 
of  parties  did  not  end  with  the  war,  nor  subsided  till  the  hatred 
of  those  who  had  been  defeated  satiated  itself  with  the  murder 
of  the  conqueror  in  the  midst  of  the  city  aad  the  senate. 

The  cause  of  this  calamity  was  the  same  with  that  of  all 
others,  excessive  good  fortune.  For  in  the  consulship  of 
Quintus  Metellus  and  Lucius  A&anius,  when  the  majesty  of 
Bome  predomiaated  throughout  the  world,  and  Borne  herself 
was  celebrating,  in  the  theatres  of  Pompey,  her  recent  vic- 
tories and  triumphs  over  Pontus  and  Armenia,  the  overgrown 
power  of  Pompey,  as  is  usual  ia  similar  cases,  excited  among 
the  idle  citizens  a  feeling  of  envy  towards  him.  Metellus, 
discontented  at  the  diminution  of  his  triumph  over  Crete*, 

>  Ch.  II.  Tarcondimotns]  A  prince  of  Cilicia;  Cotys,  a  king  of  Thrace. 

^  At  the  diminution  of  his  trinmph  over  Crete]  Ob  imminutum  CretcB 
triumphum,  *^  Not  complaining  without  reason,  for  the  greatest  ornament  of  his 
triamph,  the  captive  leaders,  had  been  kept  back  by  Pompey."  Veil.  Pat,  il, 
40.    Dion.  Cass.,  lib.  zzxvL 
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Gato,  ever  an  enemy  to  those  in  power,  caJunmiated  Pompey, 
and  raised  a  clamour  against  his  acts.  Eesentment  at  such 
conduct  drove  Pompej  to  harsh  measures,  and  impelled  him 
to  provide  some  support  for  his  authority.  Crassus  happened 
at  that  time  to  be  distinguished  for  &mily,  wealtii,  and 
honour,  but  was  desirous  to  have  his  power  still  greater. 
Caius  Caesar  had  become  eminentby  his  eloquence  ana  spirit, 
and  by  his  promotion  to  the  consulate.  Yet  Pompey  rose 
above  them  both.  Caesar,  therefore,  being  eager  to  acquire 
distinction,  Crassus  to  increase  what  he  had  got,  and  Pompey 
to  add  to  his,  and  all  being  equally  covetous  of  power,  they 
readily  formed  a  compact  to  seize  the  government.  Striving, 
accordingly,  with  their  common  forces,  each  for  his  own  ad- 
vancement, Csdsar  took  the  province  of  Qtiul,  Crassus  that  of  • 
Asia,  Pompey,  that  of  Spain ;  they  had  three  vast  armies^, 
and  thus  the  empire  of  the  world  was  now  held  by  these  three 
leading  personages.  Their  government  extended  through 
ten  years.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period,  (for  they  had 
previously  been  kept  in  restraint  by  dread  of  one  another,) 
a  rivalry  broke  forth  between  Csesar  and  Pompey,  consequent 
on  the  death  of  Crassus  among  the  Parthians,  and  that  of 
Julia,  who,  being  married  to  Pompey,  maintained  a  good  un- 
derstanding between  the  son-in-law  and  father-in-law  by 
means  of  this  matrimonial  bond.  But  now  the  power  of 
Caesar  was  an  object  of  jealousy  to  Pompey,  and  the  eminence 
of  Pompey  was  offensive  to  Caesar.  The  one  could  not  bear 
an  equal  nor  the  other  a  superior.  Sad  to  relate,  they 
struggled  for  mastery,  as  if  the  resources  of  so  great  an  em- 
pire would  not  suffice  for  two.  Accordingly,  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Lentulus  and  Marcellus,  their  first  bond  of  union  being 
broken,  the  senate,  that  is,  Pompey,  began  to  think  of  a  suc- 
cessor to  Caesar  in  the  consulate ;  nor  did  Caesar  refuse  to 
comply  with  their  wishes,  if  regard  were  but  had  to  him  at 
the  following  election.  But  the  consulship,  which  ten 
tribunes  of  the  people,  with  Pompey's  approbation,  had  re- 
cently decreed  him  in  his  absence,  was  now,  as  Pompey  re- 
mained neutral,  refused  him.  It  was  insisted  "  that  he  should 
come  and  sue  for  it  according  to  ancient  usage."  He,  on  the 

'  Three  vast  armies]  Tres  maximos  exercUut,  These  words  are  without  a 
verb  in  the  original.  "  Some  verb,"  says  Grsevins,  "  such  as  hdbuere,  must  have 
been  lost  out  of  the  text;  or  the  three  words  must  have  been  an  interpolation." 
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other  hand,  demanded  what  had  heen  decreed  him,  and  de- 
clared, that  unless  they  adhered  to  their  word,  he  would  not 
Eart  with  his  army.  A  decree  was  accordingly  passed  against 
im  as  an  enemy. 
CsBsar,  provoked  at  these  proceedings,  resolved  to  secure 
the  rewards  of  arms  by  means  of  arms.  The  first  scene  of 
action,  in  this  civil  war,  was  Italy,  of  which  Pompey  had  oc- 
cupied the  strongholds  with  light  garrisons.  But  they  were 
all  overpowered  by  the  sudden  advance  of  Caesar.  The  first 
signal  for  battle  sounded  from  Ariminum,  when  Libo  was  ex- 
pelled from  Etruria,  Thermus  from  XJmbria,  andDomitius 
from  Corfinium.  The  war  would  have  been  finished  without 
bloodshed,  if  Caesar  could  have  surprised  Pompey  at  Brundu- 
sium ;  and  he  would  have  surprised  him,  had  he  not  escaped 
by  night  through  the  barricade  of  the  besieged  harbour.  Dis- 
honourable to  relate !  he  that  was  recently  at  the  head  of  the 
senate,  the  arbiter  of  peace  and  war,  fled  across  the  sea,  over 
which  he  had  once  mumphed,  in  a  single  vessel  that  was 
shattered  and  almost  dismantled.  Nor  was  Pompey  driven 
from  Italy  sooner  than  the  senate  was  forced  from  the  city, 
which  Caesar  having  entered,  when  it  was  almost  evacuated 
from  fear  of  him,  created  himself  consul.  The  sacred  treasury, 
too,  as  the  tribunes  were  slow  in  unlocking  it,  he  ordered  to 
be  broken  open,  seizing  the  revenue  and  property  of  the 
Eoman  people  before  he  seized  their  empire. 

Pompey  being  driven  off"  and  put  to  night,  Caesar  thought 
it  better  to  regulate  the  provinces  before  proceeding  to  pur- 
sue him.  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  to  be  assured  of  com,  he 
secured  by  means  of  his  lieutenant-generals.  In  Gnul  there 
were  no  remains  of  hostility ;  for  he  himself  had  established 
peace  in  it.  But  Marseilles,  when  he  wished  to  pass  through 
it  in  his  way  to  the  Spanish  armies  of  Pompey,  ventured  to 
shut  her  gates  against  him.  The  unhappy  cily,  desirous  of 
peace,  fell  into  a  war  through  fear  of  war.  "But,  as  it  was  for- 
tified with  walls,  he  left  it  to  be  reduced  for  him  in  his  ab- 
sence. The  men  of  this  Greek  city,  in  opposition  to  the 
effeminacy  of  its  character^,  ventured  to  break  through  the 

^  In  opposition  to  the  effeminacy  of  its  character]  Ncn  pro  moBUie  nominis. 
**  Not  in  accordance  with  report,  which  represented  all  the  Greeks,  not  excepting 
those  of  Marseilles  at  that  period,  as  unwarlike  and  spuitless;  for  that  the  people 
of  that  city  had  then  degenerated  from  theur  former  reputation  for  valour,  i^ 
shown  by  Bos  on  Cic.,  £p.  Att.,  z.,  12.**  Ihiher. 
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enemy's  lines,  to  set  fire  to  their  machines,  and  engage  them 
with  their  vessels.  But  Brutus,  to  whom  the  conduct  of  the 
siege  had  been  intrusted,  defeated  them  by  land  and  sea,  and 
utterly  subdued  them.  At  length,  when  they  surrendered, 
everything  was  taken  fifom  themi,  except,  what  they  valued 
above  everything,  their  liberty. 

In  Spain,  a  doubtful,  varied,  and  bloody  contest  awaited 
GflBsar  with  Fetreius  and  AfiraniuB,  the  geiUBralB  of  Pompey, 
whom,  when  they  were  lying  oicamped  at  Berda,  near  tne 
river  Sicoris,  he  attempted  to  besiege,  and  to  cut  them  off 
from  the  town.  In  the  mean  time,  by  an  overflow  of  the 
river  in  the  spring,  he  himself  was  prevented  ham  getting 
provisions.  Thus  his  camp  was  assailed  by  famine,  and  the 
besieger  was  himself  in  a  manner  besieged.  But  when  tie 
river  subsided,  it  left  the  plains  iree  for  devastation  and 
contest.  Caesar  then  pressed  fiercely  upon  the  enemy,  and, 
having  overtaken  them  as  they  were  retreating  to  Oeltiberia^ 
forced  them  with  a  mole  and  line  of  oircumvallation,  and  con- 
sequent privation  of  water,  to  capitulate. 

Hither  Spain  was  thus  secured ;  nor  did  Farther  Spain 
long  resist.  Por  what  could  one  legion  do,  after  five  had 
been  defeated  ?  Yarro,  therefoie,  readily  submitting,  Cadiz, 
the  Strait  of  G-ibraltar,  the  Ocean,  and  everything  else,  ac- 
knowledged the  superior  fortune  of  Oaraar.  Fortune,  how- 
ever, in  Illyricum  and  Africa^  made  some  attempt  against 
him  in  his  absence,  as  if  on  purpose  that  his  successes  might 
be  made  more  striking  by  something  unfiavourable.  For 
when  Dolabella  and  Antony,  who  were  ordered  to  secure  the 
entrance  to  the  Adriatic,  had  pitched  their  camps,  the  former 
on  the  lUyiian,  the  latter  on  the  Curictan  shore^,  at  a  time 
when  Pompey  was  master  of  a  vast  extent  of  sea,  Octavius 
Libo,  Pompey's  lieutenant-general,  suddenly  surrounded  both 
of  them  with  a  large  force  from  the  fleet.  Famine  forced 
Antony  to  surrender.  Some  flat  boats  sent  to  his  assistance 
by  Basilus,  such  as  want  of  ships  had  obliged  them  to  make, 
were  caught,  as  it  were,  in  a  net,  by  means  of  ropes  stretched 
under  the  water,  through  a  new  contrivance  of  the  Cilicians 

1  Curictan  shore]  CuricHco  litore.  "  From  Curicta,  a  town  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Adriatic,  called  by  Ptolemy  Kovpucra.'^  SabnatUu.  The  copies  -nry 
greatly;  some  have  Con^ao;  otiiers  CrttMo, 
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inPompey's  service.  Two  of  them,  however,  the  tide  brought 
off;  but  one,  which  bore  some  men  of  Opitergium,  struck 
upon  the  shallowB,  and  underwent  a  fate  deserving  to  be  re- 
membered by  posterity.  A  party  of  something  less  than  a 
thousand  men^  sustained,  for  a  wnole  day,  the  weapons  of  an 
army  that  entirely  surrounded  them ;  and,  when  their  valour 
had  no  way  of  escape,  they  agreed,  ia  order  to  avoid  a  sur- 
render, and  at  the  instigation  of  the  tribune  Yulteius,  to  kill 
one  another. 

In  A&ica  the  valour  of  Cuiio  was  equalled  by  his  ilt- 
fortune ;  for,  being  sent  to  secure  that  province,  and  elated 
vidth  the  conquest  and  rout  of  Varus,  he  was  unable  to  make 
a  stand  against  the  sudden  arrival  of  king  Juba  and  the  Mau- 
retanian  cavalry.  After  he  was  defeated,  he  might  have  fled ; 
but  shame  prompted  him  to  die  with  the  army  which  was 
lost  by  his  rashness. 

But  fortune  now  summoning  the  pair  of  combatants,  des- 
tined to  contend  for  the  empire  of  the  world,  Pompey  fixed 
on  Epirus  for  the  seat  of  warfare,  nor  was  Csbsot  slow  to  meet 
him ;  for,  having  settled  eveiything  ia  his  rear,  he  set  sail, 
though  the  middle  of  winter  obstructed  his  passage  by  un- 
favourable weather,  to  pursue  the  war;  and,  having  pitched 
his  camp  at  Oricum,  and  finding  that  part  of  his  forces,  which 
had  been  left  with  Antony  for  want  of  ships,  made  some  de- 
lay at  Brundusuim,  he  grew  so  impatient,  that,  to  get  them 
over,  he  attempted  to  sail  alone  in  a  spy-boat  at  midnight, 
though  the  sea  was  tempestuously  agitated  by  the  wind.  A 
saying  of  his  to  the  master  of  the  boat,  who  was  alarmed  at 
the  greatness  of  the  danger,  is  well  remembered ;  '^  What  dost 
thou  fear?     Thou  earnest  CsBsar." 

When  the  forces  of  Cssar  and  Pompey  were  assembled 
from  every  quarter,  and  their  camps  were  pitched  at  no  great 
distance,  the  plans  conceived  by  the  generals  were  widely 
different.  Ca»sar,  naturally  daring,  and  eager  to  bring  the 
affair  to  a  conclusion,  displayed  his  troops,  and  challenged 
and  harassed  the  enemy,  sometimes  by  besieging  their  camp, 
which  he  had  inclosed  with  a  wall  of  sixteen  miles  ia  circuit ; 
(but  what  hurt  could  a  siege  do  to  those  who,  from  the  sea 
being  open,  had  abundance  of  supplies  ?)  sometimes  by  fruit- 
less attacks  on  Dyrrachuim,  (a  place  which  even  its  situation 

>  A  thousand  men]  Not  in  one  boat ;  thought  it  would  seem  to  be  so  from  the 
text. 
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rendered  impregnable,)  and,  at  the  same  time,  hj  constant 
engagements  with  their  parties  as  they  sallied  out,  (at  which 
time  the  extraordinary  valour  of  Sc»va  the  centurion  was 
displayed,  into  whose  shield  a  hundred  and  twenty  weapons 
penetrated^,)  as  well  as  by  plundering  such  cities  as  had 
joined  Pompey,  among  which  he  wasted  Oricum,  and  Gom- 
phi,  and  other  strongholds  of  Thessaly.  To  counteract  these 
attempts,  Pompey  contrived  delays,  and  declined  to  fight,  in 
order  that  he  might  wear  out  the  enemy,  who  were  hemmed 
in  on  all  sides,  with  want  of  provisions,  and  that  the  ardour 
of  his  impetuous  opponent  might  be  exhausted.  But  the 
prudent  plan  of  the  general  did  not  long  avail  him;  the 
soldiers  found  fault  with  the  inaction  in  which  they  were 
kept,  the  allies  with  the  protraction  of  the  war,  and  the 
nobility  with  the  general's  love  of  power.  Thus  the  fates 
hurrying  him  on,  Thessaly  was  chosen  as  the  theatre  for 
battle,  and  the  destiny  of  the  city,  the  empire,  and  the  whole 
of  mankind,  was  committed  to  the  plains  of  Philippi.  Never 
did  fortune  behold  so  many  of  the  forces,  or  so  much  of  the 
dignity,  of  the  Eoman  people  collected  in  one  place.  More 
than  three  hundred  thousand  men  were  assembled  in  the 
two  armies,  besides  the  auxiliary  troops  of  kings  and  nations. 
Nor  were  there  ever  more  manifest  signs  of  some  approach- 
ing  destruction ;  the  escape  of  victims,  swarms  of  bees 
settling  on  the  standards,  and  darkness  in  the  daytime; 
while  the  general  himself,  in  a  dream  by  night,  heard  a  clap- 
ping of  hands  in  his  own  theatre  at  Borne,  which  rang  in  his 
ears  like  the  beating  of  breasts  in  sorrow ;  and  he  appeared 
in  the  morning  (an  unlucky  omen !)  clad  in  black  in  the 
centre  of  the  army. 

As  to  the  army  of  Caesar,  it  was  never  possessed  of  greater 
spirit  and  alacrity.  It  was  on  his  side  that  the  trumpets 
first  sounded,  and  the  darts  were  first  discharged.  The 
javelin  of  Crastinus,  too,  was  noticed  as  that  of  the  beginner 
of  the  battle ;  who,  being  soon  after  found  among  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  enemy,  with  a  sword  thrust  into  his  mouth, 
proved  by  the  strangeness  of  the  wound  the  eagerness  and 
rage  with  which  he  fought.   Nor  was  the  issue  of  the  contest 

^  A  hnndred  and  twenty  weapons  penetrated]  Centum  atque  viginti  tda 
§edere.  Some  copies  have  centum  atque  quadragwta,  Jn  Cnsar,  B.0<  iii.,  63,  it 
is  stated  that  the  number  of  holes  in  the  shield  was  a  bimdred  and  thirty. 
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less  wonderful.  For  though  Pompey  had  so  much  larger  a 
number  of  horse,  that  he  seemed  capable  of  easily  hemming 
in  CsBsar,  he  was  himself  hemmed  in.  When  they  had 
fought  a  long  time  without  advantage  on  either  side,  and 
Pompey*s  cavalry  had  galloped  forward  at  his  command  from 
one  of  the  wings,  the  Gterman  cohorts  on  the  other  side,  at 
a  given  signal,  suddenly  met  the  horse  in  their  course  with 
so  furious  a  charge,  that  the  cavalry  seemed  to  be  but  in- 
fantry, and  the  inmntry  to  advance  with  the  force  of  cavalry. 
On  the  overthrow  of  the  retreating  horse  followed  the  de- 
struction of  the  light-armed  foot.  Consternation  then  spread- 
ing wider  and  wider,  and  the  troops  of  Pompey  throwing 
each  other  into  confusion,  the  slaughter  of  the  rest  was 
effected  as  with  one  hand^,  nor  did  anything  contribute  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  army  so  much  as  its  magnitude. 
Osesar  exerted  himself  greatly  in  the  battle,  acting  a  middle 
part,  as  it  were,  between  a  commander  and  a  soldier.  Some 
sayings  of  his,  too,  which  feU  &om  him  as  he  rode  about, 
were  caught  up ;  one  of  which  was  cruel,  but  judicious  and 
conducive  to  the  victory,  "  Soldiers,  strike  at  the  face ;" 
another,  uttered  when  he  was  in  pursuit,  was  intended  only 
for  effect,  "  Spare  your  countrymen." 

Happy  haa  Pompey  been,  though  in  misfortune,  had  the 
same  fate  that  overwhelmed  his  army  fallen  upon  himself. 
He  survived  his  honour,  to  flee  on  horseback,  with  more  dis- 
grace, through  Thessalian  Tempo;  to  reach  Lesbos  in  one 
small  vessel;  to  be  driven  &om  SyedrsB^,  and  to  meditate, 
upon  a  desert  rock  of  Cilida,  an  escape  to  Parthia,  A&ica,  or 
'Egypt ;  and,  finalljr>  to  die  on  the  shore  of  Pelusium,  in  sight 
of  his  wife  and  children,  at  the  word  of  a  most  contemptible 
prince,  at  the  instigation  of  eunuchs,  and,  that  nothing 
might  be  wanting  to  his  calamities,  by  the  sword  of  Septi- 
mius,  a  deserter  from  his  own  army. 

With  the  death  of  Pompey  who  would  not  have  supposed 
that  the  war  had  been  concluded  ?    But  the  ashes  of  the 

)  As  with  one  hand]  Quatiund  manu,  "  That  is,  verj  easily,  without  eSart  \ 
no  great  force  being  necessary  to  effect  it"  Rupertus, 

«  Driven  from  Syedree]  Pubua  Syedrit,  "  Syedra  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
among  the  maritime  towns  of  Cilicia ;  Stephanns  calls  it  a  dty  of  Isaaria,  which 
is  often  confoonded  with  Cilicia."  Scinumus,  Before  Salmasins  the  reading  was 
puln$  (orintbiM)  JSfecHi,  which  puzzled  all  the  editors. 
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fire  of  Thessaly  burst  forth  into  flame  again  with  much  more 
violence  and  neat  than  before.  In  Egypt,  indeed,  a  war 
arose  against  CflBsar  without  the  influence  of  Eoman  faction. 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Alexandria,  having  committed  the  crown- 
ing atrocity  of  the  civil  vnir,  and  assured  himself  of  the 
friendship  of  CsBsar  by  means  of  Pompey's  head,  but  For- 
tune, at  the  same  time,  demanding  vengeance  for  the  manes 
of  so  great  a  man,  an  opportunily  for  her  purpose  was  not 
long  wanting.  Cleopatra,  the  king's  sister,  falling  at  the 
feet  of  CaBsar,  intreated  that  a  part  of  the  kingdom  might  be 
restored  to  her.  The  damseU  had  beauty,  and  its  attractions 
were  heightened  by  the  circumstance  that,  being  such  as 
she  was,  she  seemed  to  have  suffered  injustice ;  while  Casar 
had  a  dislike  for  the  king^  her  brother,  who  had  sacrificed 
Pompey  to  the  fortune  of  party,  and  not  from  re^ird  to 
Cffisar,  and  who  would  doubtiess  have  treated  CsBsar  himself 
in  a  similar  manner,  had  his  interest  required  it.  GsBsar,  de- 
siring that  Cleopatra  should  be  reinstated  in  power,  vras 
immediately  beset  in  the  palace  by  the  same  persons  that 
had  assassinated  Pompey;  but  with  wondemil  bravery, 
though  only  with  a  small  body  of  troops,  he  withstood  the 
efforts  of  a  numerous  army.  In  the  first  place,  by  setting 
fire  to  the  neighbouring  houses  and  dockyards,  he  kept  at  a 
distance  the  £irts  of  his  eager  enemies,  and  then  suddenly 
made  his  escape  to  the  island  of  Pharos.  Being  driven  from 
thence  into  the  sea,  he  swam  off,  with  wonderful  good  for- 
tune, to  his  fleet  that  lay  at  hand,  leaving  his  military 
cloak  in  the  water,  whether  by  chance,  or  with  a  view  to  its 
receiving,  instead  of  himself,  the  shower  of  darts  and  stones 
hurled  by  the  enemy.  At  length  being  taken  up  by  the 
men  of  his  fleet,  and  attacking  the  enemy  on  all  sides  at 
once,  he  made  atonement  to  the  manes  <^  his  son-in-law  by 
a  conquest  of  that  perfidious  nation.  Theodotus  the  king's 
guardian,  the  author  of  the  whole  war,  and  Pothinus  and 
Ganymede,  monsters  that  were  not  even  men,  after  fleeing 
in  various  directions  over  sea  and  land,  were  cut  off  by 
death.    The  body  of  the  king  himself  was  found  buried  in 

^  Damsel]  PtteOa. 

*  Dislike  for  the  king,  feJ]  Odium  ^pmm  rtffiSf  ^    Then  Beemstobe  some- 
thing wanting  in  the  text  hne,  as  Frefisheiiiiiu  and  Dnkerobflerm 
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the  mud  of  the  river,  distinguished  by  a  golden  coat  of 
mail. 

In  Asia,  too,  there  arose  a  new  commotion  from  Pontus, 
Fortune  apparently,  and  as  it  were  purposely,  taking  this 
opportuni^  to  terminate  the  kingdom  of  Mithridates,  that 
as  the  father  was  conquered  by  Pompey,  the  son  might  be 
conquered  by  Caesar.  King  Phamaces,  presuming  more  on 
our  dissensions  than  on  his  own  valour,  poured  into  Gappa- 
docia  with  an  army  ready  for  action.  But  G»sar,  engagmg 
him,  overthrew  him  in.  one  battle,  and  that,  as  I  may  say, 
not  an  entire  one,  fidling  upon  him  like  lightning,  which,  in 
one  and  the  same  moment,  comes,  strikes,  and  is  gone^. 
Nor  was  it  a  vain  boast  on  the  part  of  GsBsar,  '^  that  the 
enemy  was  conquered  before  he  was  seen." 

Such  were  tiie  occurrences  with  foreign  enemies.  But 
in  AMca  he  had  a  fiercer  contest  with  his  own  countrymen 
than  at  Pharsalia.  A  tide  of  civil  fury  had  driven  the  relics 
of  the  shipwrecked  party  to  this  country ;  relics,  indeed  we 
should  hardly  call  them,  but  rather  a  complete  warlike 
force.  The  strength  of  the  party  had  rather  been  separated 
than  defeated.  The  very  calamity  of  the  general  had 
strengthened  the  obligation^  of  then:  military  oath ;  nor  did 
the  succeeding  leaders  show  any  degeneracy ;  for  the  names 
of  Gato  and  Soipio  had  a  sufficiently  effective  sound  in  the 
room  of  that  of  Pompey.  To  the  force  on  that  side  was 
added  Juba,  king  of  Maantania^  as  if  that  Cffisar  might 
carry  his  conquests  the  further.  There  was  therefore  no 
difference  in  the  fields  of  Pharsalia  and  Thapsus,  except 
that  the  efforts  of  the  GiBsonans  were  greater  and  more 
vigorous,  as  being  indignant  that   the  war  should   have 

1  ComeSf  strike%  and  is  gone]  VenUj  pereumt,  abtcemt.  He  urns  the  pre- 
terperfeots  for  the-mke  of  greater  effect,  as  Pearce  imagined  that  Longhras  used 
the  aorists  in  sect,  i.,  yy^os  de — ro  T€  Trpayytara  biKrjv  a-iaprTov  iravra 
dM^pi/ov,  Mil  r^  tSv  /jr/ttyoy  Mlv9  dSp6ap  ivtdti^cero  ^vpafup^ 
which  passage  Smith,  believing  in  Pearoe,  translated,  "  The  sublime— with  the 
rapid  force  of  lightning,  has  haroB  down  all  before  it,  and  shown  at  one  stroke 
the  compacted  might  of  genins."  Both  should  have  known  better,  Minellias 
aptly  compares  YdL  Pat,  ii.,  7:  JSgo  wscmUdBrm  tarn  maturd  tatUam  urbem 
fhrtdsse^  concidissey  resurrexisse.    See  Sail.,  Jug.,  c.  106,  ccenatos  esse. 

^  Had  strengthened  the  obligation,  ^.]  By  excitmg  them  to  avenge  his 
death. 
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grown  up  after  the  death  of  Pompey.  The  trumpeters 
(what  had  never  happened  hefore)  sounded  a  charge  of 
themselves,  before  the  general  gave  an  order  for  it.  The 
overthrow  began  with  Juba,  whose  elephants,  new  to  war, 
and  lately  brought  from  the  woods,  were  startled  at  the 
sudden  noise,  and  his  army  immediatelv  took  to  flight. 
Nor  were  the  leaders  too  brave^  to  flee,  though  the  deaths 
of  them  all  were  not  inglorious.  Scipio  got  off  in  a  ship, 
but,  as  the  enemy  overtook  him,  he  thrust  his  sword  into 
his  bowels,  and  when  some  one  asked  where  lie  was,  he 
returned  this  answer,  "  The  general  is  well."  Juba,  having 
betaken  himself  to  his  palace,  and  having  banqueted  sump- 
tuously on  the  following  day  with  Petreius  the  companion 
of  his  flight,  offered  himself,  at  table,  in  the  midst  of  their 
cups,  to  be  killed  by  his  hand.  Petreius  slew  both  Juba 
and  himself,  and  the  half-consumed  meats,  and  funeral 
dishes^,  were  mixed  with  the  blood  of  a  king  and  a  Eoman. 
Cato  was  not  at  the  battle,  but,  having  pitched  his  camp  on 
the  Bagrada,  guarded  Utica,  as  a  second  barrier  of  Africa^. 
Hearing,  however,  of  the  defeat  of  his  party,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  die,  but  even  cheerfully,  as  became  a  wise  man, 
hastened  his  own  death.  Dismissing  his  son  and  attendants 
with  an  embrace,  and  reading  in  the  night,  \>j  the  light  of  a 
lamp,  that  book  of  Plato  which  treats  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  he  afterwards  rested  a  while,  but,  about  the  flrst 
watch,  having  drawn  his  sword,  he  pierced  his  breast,  which 
he  had  uncovered  with  his  hand,  more  than  once.  After 
this  the  surgeons  would  needs  trouble  him  with  plasters, 
which  he  endured  till  they  were  gone,  and  then  opened  the 
gashes  afresh,  when  a  vast  quantity  of  blood  issuing  forth 
made  his  dying  hands  sink  on  the  wounds. 

But  as  u  there  had  hitherto  been  no  fitting,  war,  and 
the  party  of  Pompey,  arose  again;   and  Spain  exceeded 

1  Nor  were  the  leaders  too  brave,  ^.]  Et  ducei  fortius  quam  utjvgereaif  ^. 
Thus  stands  the  passage  in  Dnker^s  edition,  and  almost  all  others,  though  Sal- 
masins  long  ago  substitnted  nee,  and  Freinshemius,  Madame  Dacier,  Perizoniiis, 
and  Doker  himself,  admitted  that  the  sense  demanded  the  alteration, 

2  Funeral  dishes]  PareiUdlia  fercula.  Because  Petreius  and  Juba  slew 
themselves  over  them. 

s  As  a  second  barrier  of  Afnca]  Velut  aUera  Africm  dauttra,  Thapssa 
having  been  the  other. 
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Africa  in  tlie  straggle  as  mucli  as  Africa  had  exceeded  Thes- 
«aly.  What  now  attracted  great  regard  to  the  party,  was, 
that  the  two  generals  were  brothers,  and  that  two  Pompeys 
bad  appeared  instead  of  one.  Never,  therefore,  were  there 
fiercer  encounters,  or  with  such  dubious  success.  Pirst  of 
all.  Varus  and  Didius,  the  lieutenant-generals,  engaged  at 
the  very  mouth  of  the  Ocean^.  But  their  vessefe  had  a 
harder  contest  with  the  sea,  than  with  one  another.  For 
the  Ocean,  as  if  it  would  punish  the  discord  of  fellow- 
citizens,  destroyed  both  fleets  by  shipwreck.  What  an  awful 
«cene  was  it,  when  waves,  storms,  men,  ships,  and  arms, 
mingled  in  contention  at  the  same  time !  Consider,  too,  the 
frightful  nature  of  the  situation  itself;  the  shores  of  Spain, 
on  the  one  side,  and  of  Mauretania  on  the  other,  closing  as 
it  were  together ;  the  internal  and  external  seas^,  and  the 
pillars  of  Hercules  overhanging  them,  while  aU  around  was 
agitated  with  a  battle  and  a  tempest. 

Soon  after,  they  applied  themselves,  in  various  quarters, 
to  the  sieges  of  cities,  which,  between  the  leaders  on  one 
side  and  the  other,  paid  a  severe  penalty  for  their  alliance 
with  Home.  Of  the  battles,  the  last  was  fought  at  Munda. 
Here  the  contest  was  not  attended  with  GsBsar's  previous 
success,  but  was  long  doubtful  and  threatening,  so  that 
Fortune  seemed  evidently  hesitating  how  to  act.  CsBsar, 
too,  before  the  battle,  was  more  low-spirited  than  ordinary, 
whether  from  meditating  on  the  instability  of  human  things, 
from  feeling  a  mistrust  of  his  long-continued  prosperity,  or 
from  dreadmg  Pompey's  fete  after  having  attained  Pompey's 
station.  But  in  the  course  of  the  battle  there  occurred  an 
incident,  such  as  no  man  ever  remembered  to  have  heard  of 
before ;  for  when  the  two  armies,  equal  in  fortune,  had  been 
wholly  engaged  in  mutual  slaughter,  there  happened  sud- 
denly, in  the  greatest  heat  of  the  combat,  a  deep  silence,  as 
if  by  common  consent,  oi;i  both  sides.  This  was  an  expres- 
sion of  general  feeling^.    At  last  came  the  dire  misfortune, 

1  At  the  very  month  of  the  Ocean]  In  ipso  ostio  OceanL  Near  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar.  "  Not  far  from  Grantia,  as  Dion.,  lib.  zliiL,  has  it,  or  Carteia,  as 
Hirtios  de  BelL  Hispan.,  c.  32.**  Freinshemku, 

3  The  internal  and  external  seas]  Mare  et  itUesHnum  et  exterman.  The 
Mediterranean  sea,  within  the  strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  Ocean  without  it. 

*  ThiB  was  an  expression  of  general  feeling]  Hie  amnkm  sentus  enU,  "  These 
2i> 
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strange  to  the  eyes  of  Caesar,  that  after  fourteen  years  of 
service,  his  tried  body  of  veterans  gave  ground.  They  did 
not  indeed  flee,  hut  they  seemed  to  resist  rather  from  being 
ashamed  to  retreat  than  from  real  courage.  Springing  off 
his  horse,  therefore,  he  rushed  like  a  madman  to  the  front  of 
the  battle,  where  he  stayed  and  encouraged  those  that  were 
shrinking,  and  made  his  influence  felt  through  the  whole 
body  with  eye,  hand,  and  voice.  Tet,  in  the  confusion,  he  is 
said  to  have  meditated  death,  and  to  have  shown  plainly  by 
his  looks  that  he  was  inclined  to  hasten  his  end,  had  not  five 
battalions  of  the  enemy,  which  then  marched  across  the  fleld, 
and  which  had  been  sent  by  Labienus  to  defend  the  camp 
that  was  in  danger,  caused  an  appearance  of  flight.  This 
the  crafty  general  either  believed,  or  took  advantage  of  the 
movement  to  make  it  appear ;  and,  advancing  on  the  enemy 
as  if  they  were  fleeing,  he  both  raised  the  courage  of  his  own 
men,  and  damped  that  of  his  opponents.  The  p^fy  of  CsBsar, 
thinking  themselves  conquerors,  pressed  forward  with  greater 
spirit ;  that  of  Pompey,  supposiag  some  on  their  side  to  be 
fleeiag,  commenced  a  general  flight.  How  great  the  slaughter 
of  the  enemy  was,  and  how  great  the  rage  and  fury  of  the 
conquerors,  may  be  estimated  from  the  following  circum- 
stance. The  fugitives  from  the  battle  having  taken  refuge 
in  Munda,  and  Caesar  giving  orders  that  they  should  imme- 
diately be  besieged,  a  rampart  was  formed  of  dead  bodies 
heaped  one  on  another,  which  were  held  together  by  being 
stuck  through  with  lances  and  javelins;  a  spectade  that 
would  have  been  horrible  even  among  barbarians. 

When  Pompey's  sons  had  lost  aU  hope  of  victory,  Csbbo- 
nius,  having  overtaken  Cnaeus,  who  had  fled  from  the  field  of 
battle,  and  was  making  his  way,  with  a  wound  in  his  leg,  to 
some  desert  and  solitary  place,  slew  him  in  the  town  of 
Xiauron,  still  fighting,  and  proviog  that  his  spirit  was  not 
utterly  broken.  Fortune,  meanwhile,  hid  Sextos  in  Celti- 
beria,  and  reserved  him  for  other  wars  after  Caesar's  time. 

Caesar  returned  triumphant  to  his  native  city.  The  Ehine, 
the  Ehone,  and  the  subjugated  Ocean  formed  of  gold,  repre- 

words  are  a  contemptible  gloss."  Freintihemius,  *^I  iStarik  otherwise;  Flaros 
means  that  all  the  soldiers,  by  this  silence,  testified  what  they  felt,  namelj,  that 
they  wished  an  end  to  be  put  to  civil  contention.**  Greevius.  "If  this  was 
Florus's  meanmg,  he  m^  to  have  expressed  it  more  plwnly,  by  adding  or 
prefizlDg  something  to  the  words."  Dtiker. 
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jsented  ids  first  trimnph,  for  Gaul.  The  second  was  for 
Egypt ;  when  the  Nile,  Arsinoe,  and  the  Pharos  burning  like 
fire,  were  displayed^.  The  third  was  for  Phamaces  and 
Pontus.  The  fourth  was  displ^ed  for  Juba  and  the  Moors, 
and  twice-conquered  Spain.  But  Pharsalia,  Thapsus,  and 
Munda,  were  nowhere  to  be  seen ;  yet  how  much  greater 
were  those  actions  for  which  he  had  no  triumph^ ! 

There  was  now,  at  last,  an  end  of  hostilities.  The  peace 
that  followed  was  free  from  bloodshed,  and  atonement  was 
made  for  the  war  by  clemency.  No  one  was  put  to  death  by 
Ceesar's  order  except  Afranius,  (it  was  enough  that  he  had 
pardoned  him  once,)  and  Paustus  SyUa,  (he  had  learned  to 
be  afraid  of  sons-ia-law^,)  and  the  daughter  of  Pompey  with 
her  children  by  Sjrlla ;  in  which  proceeding  regard  was  had 
to  posterity*.  His  countrymen,  therefore,  being  not  un- 
gratefril,  all  kinds  of  honours  were  conferred  on  him  as  the 

1  ArBinoe— displayed]  InfircuHa^Arsinoe,  Madame  Dacier  thinks  that  by 
Ar^oe  Floras  means  the  picture  of  a  city  of  that  name ;  Doker  supposes  that 
lie  intends  the  portrait  of  Arsinoe,  the  sister  of  Cleopatra,  bat  observes  that  he 
mnst  have  erred  from  not  knowing  that  Arsmoe  keridf  v/as  led  in  the  triumph 
with  other  captives,  as  is  told  by  Dion  Cassins,  lib.  xliii.  Ferculum  was  a  sort 
of  frame  or  stage  on  which  things  were  carried  in  triumphal  processions. 

2  For  which  he  had  no  triumph]  He  did  not  triumph  on  aecount  of  those 
battles,  says  Freinsheraius,  because  in  them  he  had  conquered,  not  foreigners, 
but  his  own  countrymen.  See  iii^  22,^  "  Yet  that  the  representations  of  the 
contests  at  Pharsalus  and  Thapsus,  as  well  as  the  portraits  of  the  brave  men 
who  fell  in  them,  Scipio,  Cato,  and  Petreius,  were  carried  in  trimnpfa,  is  stated  by 
Appian,  Bell.  Civ.,  lib.  iL ;  *  *  *  *  that  he  triumphed,  ajijih  Ime^  fat  his 
victoiy  over  the  Pompeys  at  Munda,  is  testified  both  by  Dion  Cassius,  L  zliii., 
and  by  Plutarch  in  his  Kfe  of  Caesar."  Dvker, 

s  And  Faustus  Sylla,  (he  had  learned  to  be  afraid  of  sons-in-law,)  ^c]  Et 
Fcatstwn  SnUam:  didicerat  generos  timere :  Jiliamque  Pompeii  cum  patruelihus 
ex  SuUd.  Under  the  term  sons-in-law  Floras  comprehends  Pompey  and  Faustus 
Sylla.  CsMar  had  learned  from  Pompey  to  dread  a  son-im^aWj  and  he  now 
dreaded  Faustus  Sylla,  who,  as  Floras  appears  to  think,  was  hia  grandaon^n^w, 
by  having  married  Pompey's  daughter.  But  on  this  point  Floras,  as  Graevius 
remarks,  is  in  error,  for  Julia,  Csasar's  daughter,  died  childless ;  and  Faustus 
Sylla*s  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  Pompey  by  another  wife  did  not  at  all  con- 
nect him  with  Caasar.  To  the  word  pairudibut  no  critic  has  professed  to  give  a 
satisfactory  sense ;  it  admits,  indeed,  of  no  explanation,  for  patnuHtB  is  a 
"  cousin-german,"  and  to  whom  can  we  suppose  that  Floras  ealkd  the  children  of 
Faustus  Sylla  "  cousin-germans  ?"  I  have  therefore,  instead  of  it,  adopted 
parvuUs,  the  conjecture  of  Perizonius,  approved  both  by  Qraevius  and  Duker. 

*  Begard  was  had  to  posterity]  Posterii  cavihaJtvir.  Lest,  if  any  ofibpriog  of 
2d2 
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Bole  goyemor  of  the  state ;  as  statues  in  the  temples,  a 
radiant  crown  to  wear  in  the  theatre,  a  raised  seat  in  the 
senate-house,  a  cupola  on  his  own  house,  and  a  month  in  the 
heavens.  He  was,  besides,  called  Father  of  his  country,  and 
Perpetual  Dictator ;  and  at  last,  whether  with  his  own  con- 
sent is  doubtful,  the  ensigns  of  royalty  were  offered  him  on 
the  Bostra  by  the  consul  Antony. 

But  all  these  honours  were  but  as  decorations  laid  on  a 
victim  doomed  to  die.  The  envy  of  others  overcame  the 
clemency  of  the  ruler,  and  his  very  power  of  conferring 
benefits  was  insupportable  to  the  free.  Nor  was  long  delay 
granted  him,  beK>re  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  others  of  the 
nobility,  conspired  to  put  him  to  death.  How  great  is  the 
power  of  fate !  The  knowledge  of  the  conspiragr  had  spread 
widely ;  an  account  of  it,  on  the  very^  day  fixed  for  its  execu- 
tion, had  been  presented  to  Caesar  hunself ;  nor  was  he  able, 
when  he  sacrificed,  to  find  one  in  a  hundred  victims  propi- 
tious. Yet  he  ventured  into  the  senate-house,  meditatmg  an 
expedition  against  the  Parthians.  Here,  as  he  was  sitting  in 
his  curule  chair,  the  senate  fell  upon  him,  and  he  was  struck 
to  the  ground  with  three-and-twenty  wounds.  Thus  he,  who 
had  deluged  the  world  with  the  blood  of  his  countrymen, 
deluged  the  senate-house  at  last  with  his  own. 

CHAP.  ni.  O^SAB  AUGTrSTTTS. 

The  Soman  people,  when  CsBsar  and  Pompey  were  killed, 
thought  that  they  nad  returned  to  their  state  of  pristine  free-  • 
dom ;  and  they  would  have  returned  to  it,  had  neither  Pom- 
ley  left  children,  nor  Csesar  an  heir ;  or,  what  was  worse, 
ad  not  Antony,  once  the  sharer  and  afterwards  the  rival  of 
CsBsar's  power,  survived  to  be  the  iacendiary  and  disturber 
of  the  succeeding  age.  Por  as  Sextus  Pompey  sought  to 
recover  what  was  his  father's,  consternation  was  spread  over 
the  whole  sea;  as  Octavius  tried  to  revenge  his  father's 
death^,  Thessaly  was  again  to  be  disquieted ;  and  as  Antony, 

Sylla  shonld  be  left,  it  might  be  the  means  of  nusiDg  a  new  war.  Bnt  Hirtitts, 
De  Bell.  Afiio.,  c.  95,  gives  a  quite  different  aoconnt  of  the  matter,  sajing  that 
CsBsar  "  granted  the  daughter  of  Pompey,  and  ber  children  bj  Fanstns  Sylla, 
thnr  lives  and  all  their  property.** 

1  Gh.  IIL  His  Other's  death]  The  death  of  Jnlios  Cesar,  his  father  by 
adoption. 
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a  man  of  fickle  disposition,  either  showed  displeasure,  that 
Octavius  should  succeed  Caesar,  or,  from  love  of  Cleopatra, 
was  ready  to  degenerate  into  a  king^,  the  Eomans  could  not 
otherwise  find  safety  but  by  taking  refuge  in  a  state  of  servi- 
tude. Yet,  in  the  midst  of  their  great  distractions,  it  was  a 
source  of  congratulation  to  them  that  the  sovereign^  power 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Augustus  Caesar,  rather  than  those 
of  any  other  man;  for  he,  by  his  wisdom  and  prudence, 
reduced  to  order  the  body  of  the  empire,  which  was  distracted 
in  every  part,  and  which,  doubtless,  would  never  have  coalesced 
and  harmonised  again,  had  it  not  been  regulated  by  the 
direction  of  one  president,  as  by  one  soul  and  mind. 

In  the  consulship  of  Mark  Antony  and  Publius  Dolabella, 
when  Fortune  was  proceeding  to  transfer  the  empire  to  the 
Caesars,  there  arose  various  and  manifold  convulsions  in  the 
state ;  and,  as  it  happens  in  the  annual  revolution  of  the 
heavens,  that  the  constellations  by  their  motions  occasion 
thunder,  and  make  known  their  change  of  place  by  change 
of  weather,  so,  in  the  change  of  condition  in  the  Eoman 
government,  that  is,  of  the  whole  human  race,  the  body  of 
the  empire  was  shaken  throughout,  and  distracted  with  all 
kinds  of  perils,  and  civil  w^s  both  by  land  and  sea. 

CHAP.  IV.   THE  OONELICT  AT  KUTDTA. 

The  first  occasion  of  civil  commotion  was  Caesar's  will, 
whose  second  heir^,  Antony,  enraged  that  Octavius  was  pre- 
ferred before  him,  raised  a  desperate  war  to  set  aside  the 
adoption  of  the  spirited  young  man.  Seeing  that  he  was  but 
a  tender  youth,  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  therefore  a 
fit  and  proper  subject,  as  he  thought,  for  any  ill-usage,  while 
he  himself  was  of  high  dignity  from  his  long  service  with 
Caesar,  he  proceeded  to  dismember  his  inheritance  by  clan- 
destine acts  of  injustice,  to  attack  him  personally  with  oppro- 
brious language,  and  to  hinder,  by  all  imaginable  artifices,  his 

^  Was  readj  to  degenerate  into  a  king]  LeacUcU  in  regem.  "  An  elegant  ex. 
pression,  and  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  the  old  Romans,  to  whom  the  name  of 
king  was  detestable."  Frtintihiemius, 

*  Ch.  IV.  Second  heir]  Secundm  hares.  "  Gamers  says  that  he  has  nowhere 
else  read  this,  bat  I  remember  to  have  read  it  in  Dion.  Cass.,  Ub.  zliv.  The 
second  heir  is  he  who  takes  the  place  of  the  first,  should  the  first  die  before 
the  death  of  the  testator."  Vinetus, 
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co-optation^  into  the  Julian  family.  At  last,  to  crush  the 
young  man  entirely,  he  openly  took  up  arms  against  him, 
and,  having  got  an  army  in  Cisalpine  Guul,  besieged  Decimus 
Brutus,  who  opposed  his  movements,  in  Mutina ;  but  Octa- 
vius  Caesar,  recommended  to  public  favour  by  his  age  and 
injuries,  and  by  the  greatness  of  the  name  vrhich  he  had 
assumed,  recalled  the  veterans  to  arms,  and,  though  but  a 
private  person,  engaged  (who  would  believe  it  ?)  with  a  con- 
sul. He  relieved  Brutus  from  the  siege  at  Mutina,  and 
drove  Antony  &om  his  camp.  On  that  occasion,  too,  he 
behaved  gallantly  in  action ;  for,  wounded  and  covered  with 
blood,  he  carried  back  an  eagle,  which  had  been  committed 
to  him  by  a  dying  standard-bearer,  upon  his  shoulder  into 
the  camp. 

CHAP.  v.   THE  SIE&B  OF  PEBtTSIA. 

The  distribution  of  lands  among  the  soldiers  occasioned 
another  war;  lands  which  CsBsar  assigned  the  veterans  in 
his  army  as  the  reward  of  their  service.  Fulvia,  the  wife  of 
Antony,  girt  with  a  sword  in  the  field  like  a  man,  stimulated 
Antony's  mind,  which  otherwise  was  always  sufficiently  ill- 
disposed,  to  action.  By  rousing  the  husbandmen,  therefore, 
who  had  been  driven  from  their  lands,  he  produced  another 
war.  CsBsar  now  attacked  him  as  one  adjudged  an  enemy, 
not  by  private  opinion,  but  by  the  suffrages  of  the  whole 
senate,  shut  him  up  within  the  walls  of  Perusia,  and,  by 
means  of  a  wretched  famine,  that  had  recourse  to  every  ex- 
pedient, forced  him.  at  last  to  a  surrender. 

CHAP.  TI.  THE  TErCTMVlBATE. 

"When  Antony,  even  alone,  was  a  hindrance  to  the  public 
quiet,  and  a  trouble  to  the  state,  Lepidus  was  joined  with 
him,  as  one  fire  to  another.  "What  could  Caesar  then  do^ 
against  two  armies  ?  He  was  necessitated  to  join  in  a  most 
cruel  league  with  their  leaders.  The  views  of  all  the  three 
were  diff*erent.  The  desire  of  wealth,  of  which  there  was  a 
fair  prospect  &om  a  disturbance  of  the  state,  animated 

1  Co-optation]  Cooptodionem,  A  formal  reception  into  a  Beumlv,  in  con- 
sequence of  adoption  by  a  member  of  it. 

*  Ch.  VI.  What  could  Caesar  then  do,  ^.]  The  word  CcBsar  is  wanting 
text,  but  GrsBvius  shows  the  necessity  of  adopting  it. 
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LepiduB ;  tlie  hope  of  taking  vengeance  on  those  who  had 
declared  him  an  enemy,  instigated  Antony ;  the  death  of  his 
fsther  unavenged,  while  Cassins  and  Brutus  lived  offensive 
to  his  manes,  actuated  GsBsar.  With  a  view  to  a  confederacy 
for  these  objects,  a  peace  was  made  among  the  three  generals. 
At  Confluentes^,  between  Perusia  and  Bononia,  they  joined 
hands,  and  the  armies  saluted  each  other.  After  no  good 
precedent^,  a  Triumvirate  was  esFfcabHshed ;  and  the  state 
being  subjugated  by  force  of  arms,  the  proscription,  first  in- 
troduced by  Sylla,  was  revived.  Its  fury  embraced  no  fewer 
than  a  hundred  and  foriy  senators.  The  deaths  of  many, 
who  fled  into  all  parts  of  the  world,  were  shockiDg,  cruel, 
and  moumftd;  such,  indeed,  as  no  one  can  suffiiciently 
lament.  Antony  proscribed  Lucius  CsBsar,  his  own  uncle; 
Lepidus,  Lucius  raulus,  his  own  brother.  It  was  now  a 
common  practice  to  expose  the  heads  of  such  as  had  been 
killed,  on  the  Sostra  at  Bome;  but,  though  such  was  the 
ease,  the  city  could  not  refrain  &om  tears,  when  the  head  of 
Cicero,  severed  from  his  body,  was  seen  on  that  very  Eostra 
which  he  had  made  his  own ;  nor  was  there  a  less  concourse 
to  see  him  there  than  there  had  formerly  been  to  hear  him. 
These  atrocities  proceeded  from  the  lists  of  Antony  and 
Lepidus.  Caraar  was  content  with  proscribing  the  assassins 
of  his  father ;  tiie  deaths  of  whom,  had  they  been  less  nume- 
rous, might  have  been  thought  just. 

Vn.  THE  WAB  EAISEJ)  BY  OASSITTS  AITD  BBUTU8. 

itus  and  Gassius  seemed  to  have  cast  GsBsar,  like  another 
-^mg  Tarquin,  from  the  sovereignty ;  but  the  liberty,  which 
by  his  assassination  tiiey  had  hoped  to  restore,  they  entirely 
lost.  After  the  murder  was  committed,  they  fled  from  the 
aenate*house  to  the  Capitol,  being  afraid,  and  not  without 
reason,  of  Caesar's  veterans,  who  &d.  not  want  inclination  to 
avenge  his  death,  but  had  no  leader.  As  it  appeared,  how- 
ever, that  desolation  threatened  the  commonwealth,  ven- 
geance was  not  then  thought  proper^  to  be  pursued. 

>  Conflueates]  At  the  oonfinence  of  the  Moselle  and  the  Bhine,  now  Coblentz, 
*  After  no  good  precedent]  NitUo  bono  more.    "  In  allusion  to  the  preceding 
tdnmvirate  of  Giesar,  Pompey,  and  Cnunns.**  Duker, 
;  {n^  s  Ch.  VIL  Vengeance  was  not  then  thon^t  proper,  ^c]  DUpUcuU  uUio.  After 
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But,  to  escape  tlie  eye  of  the  public  grief,  Brutus  and 
Cassius  withdrew  into  Syria  and  Macedonia,  the  very  pro- 
vince assigned  them  by  the  Csesar  whom  they  had  slain* 
Vengeance  for  Caesar  was  thus  delayed  rather  than  smothered. 
The  government  being  regulated,  therefore,  rather  as  it  was. 
possible  than  as  it  was  requisite,  by  the  Triumviri,  and 
JJepidus  being  left  to  guard  the  city,  Csesar,  accompanied  by 
Antony,  prepared  for  a  war  against  Cassius  and  Brutus,  who, 
having  collected  a  vast  force,  had  taken  post  on  the  same 
ground  that  had  been  fatal  to  Cnseus  Pompey.  But  evident 
omens  of  destined  calamity  were  observea  on  this  occasion. 
Birds,  accustomed  to  feed  on  dead  bodies,  flew  around  the 
camp  as  if  it  were  already  their  own.  An  Ethiopian  meeting 
the  troops,  as  they  were  proceeding  to  the  field  of  battle, 
was  too  plainly  a  dismal  sign.  Some  black  phantom,  too, 
appeared  to  Brutus  in  the  night,  when  he  was  meditating^ 
alter  his  custom,  with  a  lamp  by  his  side,  and,  being  asked 
what  it  was,  replied,  "  Thy  evil  Genius."  Thus  it  spoke, 
and  vanished  from  Ins  eyes  while  he  was  wondering  at  its 
appearance. 

In  CsBsar's  camp  the  birds  and  victims  gave  predictions 
with  equal  significance,  but  all  for  the  better.  Nothing, 
however,  was  more  remarkable,  than  that  Cs3sar's  physician 
was  admonished  in  a  dream,  that  "  Caesar  should  quit  his 
camp,  which  was  destined  to  be  taken,"  as  afterwards  hap- 
pened. Por  when  the  battle  had  commenced,  and  both  sides 
had  fought  for  some  time  with  equal  spirit,  (though  the 
leaders  were  not  present,  one  of  whom  siclmess,  and  the 
other  fear  and  indolence^,  had  detaraed  from  the  field,  yet 
the  invincible  fortune,  both  of  the  avenger  and  the  avenged, 
supported  the  party,  the  danger  being  at  first  equally 
threatening  to  either  side,  as  indeed  the  event  of  the  conflict 
showed,)  the  camp  of  Csesar  was  taken  on  the  one  side,  and 

these  vrords  folloinr  cum  consuUs  dbolUione  decretd^  of  which,  according  to  the 
unanimons  voice  of  the  commentators,  no  sense  can  be  made,  and  which  I  have 
eonsequeutlj  omitted. 

1  Fear  and  indolence]  Metm  et  iffnavia.  That  Antony  was  thns  kept  firom 
the  field,  seems  to  be  a  gratuitous  assertion  on  the  part  of  Floras.  Plutarch 
merely  observes  that  "  some  said  Antony  was  absent  from  the  battle,  and  did  act 
arrive  in  the  field  till  his  men  were  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.**  Vit.  Ant,  c,  28- 
See  also  Yit.  Brut.,  c.  61.    No  other  authority  is  adduced  on  the  subject. 
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that  of  CassiuB  on  the  other.  But  how  much  more  powerful 
is  fortune  than  conduct,  and  how  true  is  that  which  Brutus 
said  when  he  was  dying,  that  "  Virtue  existed  not  in  reality, 
but  merely  in  name^ !"  A  mistake  settled  the  yictory  in  this 
battle.  Cassius,  at  a  time  when  one  of  his  wings  was  giving 
way,  observing  his  cavalry,  after  having  surprised  Caesar's 
camp,  coming  back  at  full  speed,  imagined  that  they  were 
fleeing,  and  withdrew  to  a  neighbouring  hill,  where  the  dust 
and  confusion,  with  the  approach  of  night,  obstructing  his  view 
of  the  action,  and  a  scout,  whom  he  sent  for  the  purpose, 
being  slow  in  bringing  inteUigence,  he  concluded  that  his 
party  was  utterly  defeated,  and  caused  one  of  his  followers 
to  strike  off  his  head. 

Brutus,  having  lost  his  very  soul  in  Cassius,  and  being  re- 
solved to  adhere  strictly  to  their  compact,  (for  they  had  agreed 
that  both  should  survive  the  battle,  or  neither^,)  presented 
his  side  to  one  of  his  attendants,  that  he  might  run  him 
through  with  his  sword. 

Who  cannot  but  wonder,  that  these  wisest  of  men  did  not 
use  their  own  hands  to  despatch  themselves  ?  But  perhaps 
this  was  avoided  from  principle*,  that  they  might  not,  in  re- 
leasing their  most  pure  and  pious  souls,  stain  their  own  hands, 
but,  while  they  used  their  own  judgment,  might  allow  the 
crime  of  the  execution  to  be  another  s. 

CHAP.  VIII.   THE  WAE  WITH  SEXTtJS  POMPET. 

Though  the  assassins  of  Caesar  were  cut  off,  the  house  of 
Pompey  was  yet  left.  One  of  the  young  men,  his  sons,  had 
fallen  in  Spain ;  but  the  other  had  escaped  by  flight,  and, 
having  collected  the  relics  of  the  unhappy  war,  and  armed  a 

^  Virtue  eziited— merelj  in  name]  This  saying  of  Bnitiu  is  whoUj  ioappli- 
cable  here.  Flonis  first  uses  vi$tu$  in  a  milituj  sense,  (for  conduct  or  a6i%,) 
and  then  confounds  with  it  virtua  in  a  moral  sense. 

*  Both  should  survive  the  battle,  or  neither]  Ita  enimpar  tuperetae  beUo  con- 
venerat  Of  these  words,  from  which  the  critics  extract  no  satisfactory  sense, 
I  have  borrowed  Clarke's  translation.  Fremshenuus  seems  to  offer  the  best 
emendation :  Ita  enim  super  isto  beUo  convenerat,  "  Quid  sibi  velit  hie  poTj''  says 
Salmasius,  "  non  video." 

'  From  principle]  Ea  pemuuume.  "'  The  word  perwatio  is  also  applied  to 
the  sentunents  and  principles  of  the  philosophers  by  Quintilian,  zii.,  2."  Ihiker, 
The  sentiment  at  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter  is,  as  Sahnasius  says,  sufficiently 
turgid. 
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body  of  slaves,  kept  possession  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  He 
had  now  also  covered  the  sea  with  a  fleet.  But  how  different 
was  he  from  his  father !  The  one  had  suppressed  the  CiLiciaji 
pirates ;  the  other  carried  pirates  in  his  own  vessels.  This 
youth  was  entirely  overpowered,  in  the  Strait  of  Messina, 
with  a  vastly  superior  force^ ;  and,  had  he  attempted  nothing 
afterwards,  would  have  carried  with  him  to  the  grave  the  re- 
putation of  a  great  commander.  But  it  is  the  mark  of  a  great 
genius  to  hope  always.  After  his  defeat  he  fled,  and  sailed 
to  Asia,  where  he  was  destined  to  fall  into  the  hands  and 
fetters  of  enemies,  and,  what  is  most  intolerable  to  the  brave, 
to  die  by  the  sentence  of  his  foes  under  the  axe  of  the  execu- 
tioner. There  never  was  a  more  wretched  flight  since  that 
of  Xerxes.  For  he  who,  a  short  time  before,  was  master  of 
three  hundred  and  flfhr  ships,  fled  with  only  six  or  seven, 
putting  out  the  light  of  his  own  vessel,  casting  his  rings  into 
the  sea^,  and  looking  anxiously  behind  him,  yet  not  a&aid 
that  he  should  perish^. 

CHAP.  IX.   THE  PAETHIAN  WAE,  TTITDEB  VEIFTLDnrS. 

Although  Gffisar,  by  defeating  Cassius  and  Brutus,  had 
disabled  their  party,  and,  by  cutting  off*  Pomjjey,  had  extir- 
pated its  very  name,  yet  he  could  not  succeed  in  eetabliahing 
peace  as  long  as  that  rock,  knot,  and  obstacle*  to  the  public 
tranquillity,  Antony,  remained  alive.  He  himself,  indeed, 
by  reason  of  his  vices,  was  not  wanting  to  his  own  destruc- 
tion ;  but  by  indulging,  from  ambition  and  luxury,  in  every 

1  Ch.  VIIL  With  a  vastly  superior  force.  ]  Taiatd  mole.  The  taaUd  is  evidentij 
corrupt.    Tollius  conjectures  tandem  totd  mole. 

*  Castiog  his  rings  into  the  sea]  Anmdis  m  mare  abfectia.  What  rings  are 
meant,  is  a  point  of  dispute.  Madame  Dader  and  Duker  think  that  they  are  the 
rings  Seztus  Pompey  wore  on  his  fingers,  and  which  he  threw  away  that  he 
might  not  be  known  by  them.  Bupertus  supposes  that  they  were  tibie  Jetlers 
worn  by  the  rowers  who  were  the  slares  of  Pompey,  (fettera  being  caBed  rings  by 
Martial,  Epig.,  il,  29,  xL,  38,)  and  which  were  thrown  away  that  they  mi|^t 
nuke  less  noise ;  a  supposition  much  lees  probable  than  the  other. 

»  Not  afraid  that  he  should  perish]  Non  timens  neperireL  "  Here  I  accept 
the  mterpretation  of  Bupertus,  who  says  that  Sextos  Fonqtey  had  hopes. of  safety 
from  Antony."  Duker. 

*  Ch.  IX.  Knot  and  obstacle]  Nodue  et  mora.  "  In  imitatinn  of  Virgil,  JEjl, 
X.,  428 :  Pugna  nodumque  moramque,^^  Freinshemius. 
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irregular  course,  he  first  freed  our  enemies,  then  his  own 
countrymen,  and  lastly  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  from  the 
dread  of  him. 

The  Parthians,  on  the  overthrow  of  Crassns,  had  assumed 
greater  courage,  and  had  heard  with  joy  of  the  civil  discords 
among  the  Eomans.  As  soon^  therefore,  as  an  opportunity 
showed  itself^  they  did  not  hesitate  to  rise  in  arms,  especially 
as  Labienus  eamestiy  incited  them,  who,  having  been  sent 
thither  by  Brutus  and  Cassius,  such  is  the  madness  of  civil 
discord,  had  solicited  the  enemies  of  Eome  to  assist  them. 
The  Parthians,  imder  the  conduct  of  Pacorus,  a  youth  of  the 
royal  family,  es^Ued  the  gamsons  of  Antony.  Saxa,  An- 
tony's lieutenant-general,  owed  it  to  his  sword  that  he  did 
not  fall  into  their  hands.  At  length,  Syria  being  taken 
from  us^  the  evil  extended  itself  more  widely,  as  the  enemy, 
under  pretence  of  aiding  others,  were  conquering  for  them- 
selves, and  would  have  continued  to  conquer,  had  not  Ven- 
tidius,  also  a  lieutenant-general  of  Antony,  overthrown,  with 
incredible  good  fortune,  not  only  the  forces  of  Labienus,  but 
Pacorus  himself,  and  all  the  Parthian  cavalry,  along  the  whole 
plain  between  the  Orontes  and  Euphrates.  The  slain  amounted 
to  more  than  twenty  thousand^.  Nor  was  this  effected  with- 
out stratagem  on  the  part  of  the  general,  who,  pretending 
fear,  suffered  the  enemy  to  come  so  dose  on  our  camp,  that, 
by  depriving  them  of  room  for  discharging  their  arrows,  he 
rendered  them  useless*  The  prince  feU  fighting  with  great 
bravery ;  and  Ms  head  being  carried  about  through  the  cities 
which  had  revolted,  Syria  wa«  soon  recovered  without  fur- 
ther war.  Thus  by  the  slaughter  of  Pacorus  we  made  com- 
pensation for  the  overthrow  of  Crassus. 

CHiJP.  X.    THE  WAB  OE  AJfTOITT  WITH  THE  PAETHIAKS. 

After  the  Parthians  wd  Eomans  had  made  trial  of  one 
another,  and  Crassus  and  Pacorus  had  given  proof  of  their 
mutual  strength,  their  former  friendship  was  renewed  with 
expressions  of  equal  regard  on  either  side,  and  a  treaty  with 

*  More  than  twenty  thousand]  ViginH  amplius  mUHvmfuU.  "  The  author  is 
obBcore,"  as  Duker  remarks,  "  firom  excess  of  hrerity,"  for  he  leaves  it  nncertam 
whether  the  slaughter  was  of  the  cAYkkj  or  of  the  whole  army.  I  have  followed 
the  mterpretation  of  F&ber. 
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the  king  was  concluded  by  Antony  himself.  But  such  was 
the  excessive  vanity  of  the  man,  that  being  desirous,  from  a 
love  of  distinction,  to  have  Araxes  and  Euphrates  read  imder 
his  statues,  he  suddenly  quitted  Syria,  and  made  an  inroad 
on  those  very  Parthians,  and  that  without  any  cause  or  rea- 
son, or  even  pretended  proclamation  of  war,  as  if  it  were 
among  a  general's  accomplishments  to  surprise  people  by 
stealth.  The  Parthians,  who,  besides  having  coundence  in 
their  arms,  are  crafty  and  subtle,  pretended  to  be  alarmed, 
and  to  retreat  across  the  plains.  Antony,  as  if  already  vic- 
torious, instantly  pursued,  when  suddenly  a  body  of  the 
enemy,  not  very  numerous,  rushed  suddenly  forth,  like  a 
storm  of  rain,  upon  the  Eomans,  who,  as  it  was  evening, 
were  tired  with  the  day's  march.  DischargiQg  their  arrows 
from  all  sides,  they  overwhelmed  two  legions.  But  this  was 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  destruction  that  would  have 
met  them  on  the  following  day,  had  not  the  merc^  of  the 
gods  interposed.  One  of  the  Bomans  who  had  survived  the 
overthrow  of  Grassus,  rode  np  to  the  camp  in  a  Parthian 
dress,  and  having  saluted  the  soldiers  in  Latin,  and  thus 
gained  credit  with  them,  told  them  of  the  danger  which 
threatened  them :  saying,  that  "  the  king  would  soon  come  up 
with  all  his  forces ;  that  they  ought  therefore  to  retreat,  and 
take  shelter  in  the  mountains ;  and  that  possibly,  even  if  they 
did  so,  enemies  would  not  be  wanting."  In  consequence,  a 
smaller  number  of  enemies  overtook  them  than  had  been  in- 
tended. Overtake  them,  however,  they  did ;  and  the  rest  of 
the  army  would  have  been  destroyed,  had  not  the  soldiers, 
while  the  arrows  were  falling  on  them  like  hail,  fortunately 
sunk  down,  as  if  they  had  been  taught,  upon  their  Imees, 
holding  up  their  shields  above  their  heads,  and  making  it 
appear  as  if  they  were  killed.  The  Parthians  then  refrained 
from  shooting.  When  the  Eomans  afterwards  rose  up,  the 
proceeding  appeared  so  like  a  miracle,  that  one  of  the  bar- 
barians exclaimed,  "  Go,  and  fare  ye  well,  Eomans ;  fame 
deservedly  speaks  of  you  as  the  conquerors  of  nations,  since 
you  have  escaped  death  from  the  arrows  of  the  Parthians.'* 
After  this,  there  was  no  less  endured  from  want  of  water, 
than  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  country,  in  the  first 
place,  was  deadly  from  its  drought ;  the  river,  too,  with  its 
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brackish  and  bitter  water^,  was  more  deadly  to  some ;  and 
besides,  even  good  water  was  pernicious  to  many,  being 
drunk  greedily  when  they  were  m  a  weak  condition.  Sub- 
sequently the  heat  of  Armenia,  the  snows  of  Cappadocia, 
and  the  sudden  change  in  climate  from  one  to  the  other,  was 
as  destructive  as  a  pestilence.  Scarce  the  third  part,  therefore, 
of  sixteen  legions  being  left,  and  his  silver  being  everywhere 
cut  up  with  natchets*,  the  excellent  general,  begging  death, 
from  time  to  time,  at  the  hands  of  a  gladiator  of  his,  escaped 
at  last  into  Syria,  where,  by  some  unaccountable  perversion 
of  mind,  he  grew  considerably  more  presuming  than  before, 
as  if  he  had  conquered  because  he  had  escaped. 

CHAP.  XI.   THE  WAB  WITH  AITTOirr  AND  CLEOPATBA. 

The  madness  of  Antony,  which  could  not  be  allayed  by 
ambition,  was  at  last  terminated  by  luxury  and  licentious- 
ness. After  his  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  while  he 
was  disgusted  with  war  and  lived  at  ease,  he  fell  in  love 
with  Cleopatra,  and,  as  if  his  affairs  were  quite  prosperous, 
enjoyed  himself  in  the  queen's  embraces. 

This  Egyptian  woman  demanded  of  the  drunken  general, 
as  the  price  of  her  favours,  nothing  less  than  the  Eoman 
empire.  This  Antony  promised  her ;  as  though  the  Eomans 
had  been  easier  to  conquer  than  the  Parthians.  He  there- 
fore aspired  to  sovereignty,  and  not  indeed  covertly,  but 
forgetting  his  country,  name,  toga,  and  fasces,  and  degene- 
rating wholly,  in  thought,  feeling,  and  dress,  into  a  monster^. 
In  his  hand  there  was  a  golden  sceptre ;  a  scymitar  by  his 
side ;  his  robe  was  of  purple,  clasped  with  enormous  jewels ; 

^  Gfa.  X.  T^h  its  brackish  and  bitter  water]  SaUnaddiSy  sc.  aquis,  according 
to  Salmadns,  whom  Gr»7ias  and  Dnker  follow.  A  word  componnded  of  scUimts 
(for  <a&ttf)  and  acidua.  Others  write  the  word  sdlmaadus,  as  in  Plin.  H.  N., 
xxxi.,  3,  22 ;  bat  Salmasins's  method  appears  the  better. 

*  And  bis  silver  being  everywhere  cut  up  with  hatchets]  Quum  argenium  epu 
pamn  dolabris  conciderehtr.  This  was  done,  according  to  Plntarch,  bv  Antony's 
own  soldiers,  daring  a  riot.  '*  Those  who  were  known  to  be  possessed  of  gold  or 
silver  were  slain  and  plundered,  and  the  money  conveyed  in  the  baggage  was 
carried  off.  Last  of  all  his  [Antony's]  oym.  ba^age  was  seized,  and  the  richest 
bowls  and  tables  were  cut  asunder  and  divided  among  the  pillagers."  life  of 
Antony,  c.  64.    Langhorne*s  Translation. 

*  Ch.  XI.  Into  a  monster]  In  iUud  monttrum.  That  is,  mto  that  monster  of 
a  hmg^  such  as  he  is  afterwards  described.    See  note  on  detcUeU  in  regem^  c.  3. 
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and  he  wore  a  diadem,  that  he  might  dally  with  the  queen 
as  a  king. 

At  the  first  report  of  his  new  proceedings,  CsBsar  had 
crossed  the  sea  m>m  Brundusium  to  meet  the  approaching 
war.  Having  pitched  his  camp  in  Epiros,  he  beset  the 
island  of  Leucas,  Mount  Leucate,  and  the  horns  of  the 
Ambracian  Gulf,  with  a  powerful  fleet.  We  had  more 
than  four  hundred  vessels,  the  enemy  about  two  hundred, 
but  their  bulk  made  amends  for  thcor  inferioritj  in  num- 
ber; for,  having  from  six  banks  of  oars  to  nine,  and 
being  mounted  with  towers  and  high  decks,  they  moved 
along  like  castles  and  cities,  while  the  sea  groaned  and  the 
winds  were  fatigued.  Yet  their  magnitude  was  their  de- 
struction. Caesar's  vessels  rose  from  three  banks  of  oars  to 
not  more  than  six,  and  being  therefore  ready  for  all  that 
necessity  required,  whether  for  charging,  retreating,  or 
wheeling  round,  they  attacked,  sever^  at  once,  each  of 
those  heavy  vessels,  too  unwieldy  for  any  kind  of  contest, 
as  well  with  missile  weapons,  as  with  their  beaks,  and  fire- 
brands hurled  into  them,  and  dispersed  them  at  their 
pleasure.  Nor  was  the  greatness  of  the  enemy's  force 
shown  by  anything  so  much  as  by  what  occurred  after  the 
victory.  The  vast  fleet,  being  shattered  in  the  engagement, 
spread  the  spoils  of  the  Arabians  and  Sabsdans,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  nations  of  Asia,  over  the  whole  face  of  the  deep. 
The  waves,  driven  onward  bv  the  winds,  were  continually 
throwing  up  purple  and  gold  on  the  shore.  The  queen, 
commencing  the  flight,  made  ofl*  into  the  open  sea  with  her 
^ded  vessel  and  sails  of  purple*  Antony  immediately 
followed. 

But  CsBsar  nursued  hard  on  their  track.  Neither  their 
preparations,  therefore,  for  flight  into  the  Ocean^,  nor  the 
securing  of  the  two  horns  of  Egypt,  Parsetonium  and  Felusium, 
with  garrisons,  were  of  the  least  profit  to  them.  They  were 
almo^  caught  by  GflBsar's  own  hand.  Antony  was  the  first 
to  use  his  sword  against  himself.  The  queen,  falling  at  the 
feet  of  Caesar,  tempted  his  eyes  in  vain ;  for  her  charms  were 

1  PreparatioDS-^finr  fiight  into  the  Ocean]  PrcBpearakb  in  Ooeanmn  fftga. 
Floras  alludes  to  the  project  of  Cleopatra,  to  draw  h^  Teraels  oyer  the  Irthnms 
of  Suez  firom  the  Meditenanean  into  the  Bed  Sea,  and  to  flee  to  some  mares^ 
mote  oouatty.    See  Plntardi,  Vit.  Anton.,  o.  89. 
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too  weak  to  overcome  the  prince's  continence.  Her  suit  was 
not  for  life,  which  was  offered  her,  but  for  a  portion  of  the 
kingdom.  Despairing  of  obtaining  this  &om  Csssar,  and 
seeing  that  she  was  reserved  for  his  triumph,  she  took  advan- 
tage of  the  negligence  of  her  guard,  and  withdrew  herself 
into  a  mausoleum,  a  name  which  tl^ej  give  to  the  sepulchres 
of  their  kings^.  Having  there  put  on  her  best  apparel,  as 
she  used  to  be  dressed,  she  placed  herself  by  her  dear  An- 
tony in  a  cofSn^  filled  with  rich  perfumes,  and,  applying 
serpents  to  her  veins,  died  a  death  resembling  sleep. 

CHAP.  Xn.  WARS  WITH  FOEBIGIT  TTATIOITS. 

This  was  the  termination  of  the  civil  wars.  Those  which 
followed  were  with  foreign  nations,  and  started  up  ia  various 
parts  of  the  world  while  the  empire  was  distracted  with  its 
own  troubles.  Peace  was  new ;  and  the  swelling  and  proud 
necks  of  the  nations  not  yet  accustomed  to  the  curb  of 
bondage,  recoiled  from  the  yoke  that  had  been  but  recently 
imposed  upon  them.  The  part  of  the  world  lying  to  the 
north,  peopled  by  the  l^orici,  Hlyrians,  Pannonians,  Dalma- 
tians, Mysians,  Thracians,  Dacians,  Sarmatians,  and  G-ermans, 
was  in  general  the  most  violent.  The  Alps  and  their  snows, 
to  which  they  thought  that  war  could  not  reach,  gave  confi- 
dence to  the  Norici ;  but  Caesar,  with  the  aid  of  his  step-son, 
Claudius  Drusus,  subjugated  all  the  people  of  those  regions, 
the  Brenni,  Senones,  and  Vindelici.  How  savage  these 
nations  were^,  their  women  plainly  proved,  for,  when  weapons 
failed,  they  threw  their  very  infants,  after  having  dashed 
them  on  the  ground,  in  the  faces  of  the  soldiers. 

The  Hlyrians  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  guard  their 
deep  valleys,  which  are  a  sort  of  barriers*  of  defence  to  them, 

1  A  name  which  they  giye  to  the  sepulchres  of  their  kings]  Sepidchra  regum 
sic  voccmt^  SalmawTiB  and  Freinshemios  would  eject  these  words,  as  a  mere  in- 
tmded  gloss. 

2  In  a  coffin]  In  toUo,  ^^  SoUum  is  here  pat  for  the  loculm  (coffin)  in  which 
dead  bodies  were  bniied;  as  in  Plin.  H.  N.,  zxxv.,  12  j  Q.  Cart.,  x.,  1,  82." 
Frem^iemiuB,    Also  Suet  Ner.,  c.  50 :  Solium  Porpkyretici  marmorit. 

'  Gh.  XTT.  How  saTBge  these  nations  wexe]  QuaJherU  caUidarum  genikan 
feritas.  The  word  calUdanm^  with  which  none  of  the  critics  are  satisfied,  I 
have  omitted.    Salmasins  conjectures  Alpkaruui;  Nic.  Heinsins  VaUdarum, 

«  A  sort  of  barriers]  Et  quadam  quau  idamkra,    Iread  vt^  with  Gruter. 
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surrounded  by  precipitous  torrents.  Against  this  people 
GsBsar  himself  undertook  an  expedition,  and  ordered  bridges 
to  be  constructed  in  order  to  reach  them.  Here  the  waters 
and  the  enemy^  throwing  his  men  into  some  confiision,  he 
snatched  a  shield  from  a  soldier  hesitating  to  mount  a  bridge, 
and  was  the  first  to  march  across ;  and  when  the  army  had 
followed,  and  the  Blyrians,  from  their  numbers,  had  broken 
down  the  bridge,  he,  wounded  in  his  hands  and  legs,  and 
appearing  more  comely  in  blood  and  more  majestic  in  danger', 
did  great  execution  on  the  enemy's  rear. 

The  Fannonians  were  defended  by  two  forests,  as  well  as 
by  three  rivers,  the  Drave,  the  Save,  and  the  Ister.  After 
laying  waste  the  lands  of  their  neighbours,  they  had  with- 
drawn themselves  within  the  banks  of  the  streams.  To 
reduce  them,  he  despatched  Vibius,  and  they  were  cut  to 
pieces  along  both  the  rivers^.  The  arms  of  the  conquered 
were  not  burnt,  according  to  the  usage  of  war,  but  were 
gathered  up,  and  thrown  into  the  rivers,  that  the  news  of  the 
victory  might  thus  be  conveyed  to  those  who  still  held  out. 

The  Dalmatians  live  for  the  most  part  in  woods,  whence 
they  boldly  sally  out  to  commit  robberies.  This  people 
Marcius  had  before,  as  it  were,  deprived  of  a  head,  by  burn- 
ing their  city  Delminium.  Afterwards  Asinius  Pollio,  he 
that  was  the  second  orator  in  Bome^,  deprived  them  of  their 
flocks,  arms,  and  lands.  But  Augustus  committed  the  final 
subjugation  of  them  to  Vibius,  who  forced  the  savages  to  dig 
the  earth,  and  collect  the  gold  from  its  veins,  for  which  this 
nation,  naturally  the  most  covetous  of  all  people,  seeks  with 

1  Here  the  waters  and  the  enemy,  ^.]  Hiae  et  aquU  et  hottto  turbaniibus.  "  I 
cannot  see  the  propriety  of  the  pronoun  «e,  and  oonld  wish  it  were  absent.  *  .*  * 
Bat  if  for  se  were  substituted  mm,  there  would  be  no  obscurity."  Duher, 

2  More  comely  in  blood  and  more  majestic  in  danger]  Spidotkr  Kuigume,  et 
ipsoperiddo  augustior, 

>  Along  both  the  rivers]  In  utrisquejhmimbus.  Three  rivers  are  mentioned 
above,  triusfluvns,  Dravo,  Savo,  Bistroque.  But  Histro  is  not  found  in  all  the 
manuscripts,  and  Salmasius  would  therefore  resAJlwnis  Dravo  Scmoque,  omitting 
tribua,    Perizonius  conjectures  taJtit  acrSnuJktviU,  Dream  Saooque, 

*  He  that  was  the  second  orator  in  Borne]  Hie  mcundia  ordbor,  "  I  know- 
not  what  these  words  mean,  unless  it  be  that  PoIUo  was  second  to  Cicero.  I  would 
rather  read  yocufMfttf;  •  •  •  but,  to  say  the  truth,  I  am  inclmed  to  thmk 
the  words  a  mere  gloss,  which  somebody  had  written  in  the  margin  of  his  copy, 
as  his  own  designation  of  PoUio."  Frwuhmmt,  Vinetns,  Isaac  Vossius, 
Madame  Dader,  Tollius,  and  Dnker,  are  of  the  same  opinion. 
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care  and  industiy,  so  that  they  appear  to  hoard  it  for  their 
awn  purposes. 

To  describe  how  cruel  and  inhuman  the  Mjsians  are,  and 
how  much  the  most  barbarous  of  all  barbarians,  would  be  a 
horrid  task.  One  of  their  leaders,  calling  for  silence  in  front 
of  the  army,  exclaimed,  **  Who  are  you  ?"  The  answer 
returned  was,  "The  Eomans,  lords  of  all  nations."  "So 
you  may  be,"  they  retorted,  "  if  you  conquer  us."  Marcus 
Grassus  took  their  words  for  an  omen.  They,  having  straight* 
way  offered  up  a  horse  before  their  lines,  made  a  vow  that 
"they  would  sacrifice,  and  eat,  the  bowels  of  the  Boman 
generals  that  they  should  kill."  I  could  suppose  that  the  gods 
heard  them,  for  they  could  not  endure  even  the  sound  of  our 
trumpets.  Domitius,  a  centurion,  a  man  of  stolidity  suffi- 
ciently barbarous,  yet  effective  against  men  like  himself, 
struck  the  savages  with  no  small  terror,  by  mounting  a  pan 
of  coals  upon  his  helmet,  and  shedding  from  his  head,  which 
appeared  on  fire,  a  flame  excited  by  the  motion  of  his  body. 

Before  these  the  people  of  Thrace^  had  revolted.  These 
barbarians  had  been  accustomed  to  the  military  standards, 
discipline,  and  arms  of  the  Eomans.  But  being  subdued  by 
Piso,  they  showed  their  violent  spirit  even  in  captivity, 
attempting  to  bite  their  chains,  and  thus  punishing  theiv 
own  fierceness. 

The  Dacians  live  among  the  mountains.  But,  whenever 
the  Danube  became  passable  by  being  frozen,  they  were 
accustomed,  at  the  command  of  Cotiso  their  king,  to  make 
descents,  and  lav  waste  the  neighbouring  country.  This, 
people,  BO  difiicult  of  approach,  Gsesar  Augiistus  determined 
to  drive  back.  Having  despatched  Lentulus  for  this  purpose, 
he  repulsed  them  beyond  the  further  bank,  and  built  gamson& 
on  this  side  of  the  river.  The  Dacians  were  not,  ttierefore^ 
conquered,  but  repelled,  and  left  for  a  fiiture  opportunity. 

The  Sarmatians  occupy  wide  plains,  in  which  thev  ride 
about ;  and  it  was  thought  sufficient  to  prevent  them,  by  the 
exertions  of  the  same  Lentulus,  &om  crossing  the  Danube. 
They  have  nothing  on  the  face  of  their  territory  but  snows 
and  a  few  woods,  and  such  savages  are  they,  that  they  know 
not  what  peace  is. 

»  The  people  of  Thrace]  Tknicum  maxime popultu,  I  have  omitted  maximi'f 
as  QuiDtelligiblc.    Madame  Dacier  and  Graevins  would  read  maxmus. 
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I  wisli  he  had  not  thought  it  of  so  much  importance  to 
conquer  Germany.  The  dishonour  with  which  it  was  lost 
was  greater  than  the  glory  with  which  it  was  gained.  But 
because  he  knew  that  Csasar,  his  father,  had  twice  made  bridges 
over  the  Ehine  to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  county, 
he  was  desirous,  in  honour  of  him,  to  make  it  a  province, 
and  it  would  have  been  made  so  effectually,  if  the  barbarians 
could  have  endured  our  vices  as  well  as  our  government. 
Drusus^,  being  sent  into  the  country,  first  subdued  the  Usi- 
petes,  and  then  overran  the  districts  of  the  Tenctheri  and 
Catti.  Of  the  remarkable  spoils  of  the  Marcomanni  he  raised 
a  high  mound,  by  way  of  a  trophy.  Next  he  attacked,  at 
the  same  time,  the  three  powerful  tribes  of  the  Cherusci, 
Suevi,  and  Sicambri,  who  had  commenced  the  war  by  burning 
twenly  of  our  centurions,  regarding  this  proceeding  as  a 
bond  of  union,  and  entertaining  such  confident  hopes  of  vic- 
tory, that  they  divided  the  spoil  by  agreement  beforehand. 
The  Cherusci  chose  the  horses,  the  Suevi  the  gold  and  silver, 
and  the  Sicambri  the  captives.  But  all  happened  contrary 
to  their  expectations ;  for  Drusus,  proving  conqueror,  divided 
their  horses,  cattle,  gold  chains,  and  themselves,  as  spoil,  and 
sold  them.  For  the  defence  of  the  provinces,  too,  he  fixed 
garrisons,  and  bodies  of  guards,  along  the  Meuse,  the  Elbe, 
and  the  "Weser.  On  the  banks  of  the  Ehine  he  raised  more 
than  fifty  fortresses.  He  built  bridges  at  Bonn  and  Gkso- 
riacum^,  and  secured  them  vrith  ships.  He  opened  a  way 
through  the  Hereynian  forest,  which,  till  that  time,  had  been 
unpenetrated  and  unattempted.  At  length  such  peace  was 
made  throughout  Grermany,  that  the  inhabitants  seemed 
changed,  the  ground  different  from  what  it  was,  and  the  air 
milder  and  softer  than  it  was  wont  to  be.  And  when  that 
brave  young  man  died  there,  the  senate  gave  him  a  surname 
from  the  province,  (an  honour  which  they  had  never  be- 
stowed on  any  other  general,)  not  from  flattery,  but  in  testi- 
mony of  his  merit. 

But  it  is  more  difiScult  to  retain^  provinces  than  to  acquire 

1  Drusos]  Step-son  of  Angustns ;  the  same  that  is  mentioned  by  Horace, 
Od.,  17.,  4. 

^  Gesoriacnm]  Afterwards  called  Bononia,  whence  its  modem  name  B<m- 
hgne. 

>  More  difficult  to  retain,  ^c]  He  has  the  same  remark,  it,  17. 
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them.  They  are  obtained  by  force,  but  secured  by  justice. 
Otir  exultation  was  accordingly  but  short.  The  Q-ermans 
had  been  defeated  rather  than  subdued.  Under  the  rule  of 
Drusus  they  respected  our  manners  rather  than  our  arms. 
But  when  Drusus  was  dead,  they  began  to  detest  the  licentious- 
ness and  pride,  no  less  than  the  cruelty,  of  Quintilius  Varus. 
He  Tentured  to  call  an  assembly,  and  administered  justice  in 
his  camp,  as  if  he  could  restrain  the  violence  of  barbarians  by 
the  rods  of  a  lietor  and  voice  of  a  crier.  But  the  Ghermans, 
who  had  long  regretted  that  their  swords  were  covered  with 
rust,  and  their  horses  idle,  proceeded,  as  soon  as  they  saw 
the  toga,  and  felt  laws  more  cruel  than  arms,  to  go  to  war 
under  the  conduct  of  Arminius,  while  Varus,  meantime,  was 
so  well  assured  of  peace,  that  he  was  not  the  least  alarmed, 
even  by  a  previous  notice,  and  subsequent  discovery  of  the 
plot,  made  by  Segestes,  one  of  the  enemy's  cmeftains. 
Hadng,  therefore,  risen  upon  him  imawares,  and  fearing 
nothing  of  the  kind,  while  he,  with  a  strange  want  of  precau- 
tion, was  actually  summoning  them  to  his  tribunal,  they 
assailed  him  on  every  side,  seized  his  camp,  and  cut  off  three 
legions.  Varus  met  his  overthrow  with  the  same  fortune 
and  spirit  with  which  Paulus  met  the  day  of  Cannae.  ISTever 
was  slaughter  more  bloody  than  that  which  was  made  of  the 
Eomans  among  the  marshes  and  woods ;  never  were  insults 
more  intoleraWe  than  those  of  the  barbarians,  especially  such 
as  they  inflicted  on  the  pleaders  of  causes.  Of  some  they 
tore  out  the  eyes,  of  others  they  cut  off  the  hands.  Of  one 
the  mouth  was  sewed  up,  after  his  tongue  had  been  cut  out, 
which  one  of  the  savages  holding  in  his  hand,  cried,  "  At 
last,  viper,  cease  to  hiss."  The  body  of  the  consul  himself, 
which  the  affection  of  the  soldiers  had  buried,  was  dug  out 
of  the  ground.  To  this  day  the  barbarians  keep  possession 
of  the  standards  and  two  eagles^;  the  third,  the  standard- 
bearer,  before  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  wrenched 
off,  and  keeping  it  hid  within  the  folds  of  his  belt,  concealed 

'  To  this  day— two  eagles]  Aqmlas  duos  adhuc  harhari  posndent,  Frem- 
shemhis  observes  that  these  were  recovered  before  the  time  of  Florus ;  one  by 
Stertinitis,  as  is  stated  m  Tacit.  Ann.,  i.,  60 ;  and  the  other  by  Gabinius,  as  is  told 
by  Dion  Cassias,  lib.  Ix.  "  lipsios,  on  Tacit.  Ann.,  ii.,  25,  expresses  a  suspicion 
l^t  Floms  copied  his  account  from  some  Roman  historian  who  wrote  before  the 
recovery  of  the  eagles."  IHtker. 
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himself  in  the  blood-stained  marsh.  In  consequence  of  this 
massacre,  it  happened  that  the  empire,  which  had  not  stopped 
on  the  shore  of  the  Ocean,  found  its  course  checked  on  the 
banks  of  the  iRhine. 

Such  were  the  occurrences  in  the  north.  In  the  south 
there  were  rather  disturbances  than  wars.  Augustus  quelled 
the  Musulanians  and  Getulians,  who  border  on  the  Sjrtes, 
by  the  agency  of  Cossus,  who  had  thence  the  surname  of 
dretulicus.  But  his  successes  extended  further.  He  assigned 
the  Marmaridffi  and  Garamantes  to  Curinius  to  subdue,  who 
might  have  returned  with  the  surname  of  Marmaricus,  had 
he  not  been  too  modest  in  setting  a  value  on  his  victory. 

There  was  more  troublie  with  the  Armenians  in  the  east, 
whither  Augustus  sent  one  of  the  Gs&sars  his  grandsons^* 
Both  of  them  were  short-lived,  but  only  one  of  them  died 
without  glory.  Lucius  was  carried  off  by  disease  at  Mar* 
seilles,  Caius  in  Syria  by  a  wound,  whilst  he  was  engaged  in 
recovering  Armenia,  which  had  revolted  to  the  Farthians. 
Fompey,  after  the  defeat  of  king  Tigranes,  had  accustomed 
the  Armenians  to  such  a  degree  of  bondage  as  to  receive 
rulers  from  us.  The  exercise  of  this  right,  after  having  been 
interrupted,  was,  by  Caius  Drusus,  recovered  in  a  slight 
struggle,  wliich,  however,  was  not  without  bloodshed.  Dom* 
nes,  whom  the  king  had  made  governor  of  Artaxata,  pre- 
tending that  he  would  betray  the  place,  struck  Drusus  as  he 
was  latent  on  perusing  a  scroll,  which  the  assassin  had  just 
presented  to  him  as  containing  an  account  of  the  treasures. 
He  was  hurt^,  but  recovered  of  the  wound  for  a  time.  But 
Domnes,  pursued  on  all  sides  by  the  incensed  army,  made 
some  atonement  to  CsBsar  while  he  still  survived,  not  only 
by  his  sword,  but  a  burning  pyre,  on  which,  when  wounded, 
he  cast  himself. 

In  the  west,  almost  all  Spain  was  sul^dued,  except  that 
part  which  the  Hither  Ocean^  washes,  and  which  lies  close 
upon  the  rocks  at  the  extremity  of  the  Fyrenees.    Here  two 

>  His  grandsons]  Sons  of  his  danghter  Julia  and  Marcus  Agrippa. 

2  Hurt]  Strktut,^  Stringere,  used  in  this  way,  is  generally  leviter  vulnerary. 

2  Hither  Ocean]  Citerior  Oceanus,  What  Florus  meant  by  Giterior  Oceanus, 
neither  Ryckius,  nor  Madame  Dacier,  nor  Duker,  can  settle.  The  Gantabri  and 
Astures  were  situate  near  the  end  of  the  Pyrenees  furthest  from  Borne,  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 
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very  powerful  nations,  the  Cantabriana  and  Asturians,  lay 
exempt  from  the  dominion  of  the  Eomans.  The  spirit  of  the 
Cantabriana  was  the  more  mischievous,  more  haughty,  and 
more  obstinate  in  raising  war ;  for  not  content  with  defend- 
ing their  liberty,  they  also  attempted  to  domineer  over  their 
neighbours,  and  harassed,  with  frequent  inroads,  the  Vacc»i, 
the  Curgonii,  and  the  Autrigonse. 

Against  this  people,  therefore,  as  they  were  said  to  be  pur- 
suing violent  measures,  an  expedition  was  not  committed 
by  Augustus  to  another,  but  undertaken  by  himself.  He 
advanced  to  Segisama,  where  he  pitched  his  camp,  and  then, 
dividing  his  army,  he  inclosed  by  degrees^  the  whole  of 
Campania,  and  caught  the  savage  people,  like  wild  beasts,  as 
with  a  circle  of  nets.  Nor  were  they  spared  on  the  side  of 
the  Ocean,  where  their  rear  was  vigorously  assailed  by  a 
fleet.  His  first  battle  against  the  Cantabrians  was  under 
the  walls  of  Vellica^.  Hence  they  fled  to  the  lofty  moun- 
tain Vinnius,  which  they  thought  the  waters  of  the  Ocean 
would  ascend  sooner  than  the  arms  of  the  Eomans.  In  the 
third  place,  the  town  of  Aracillum  made  violent  resistance ; 
but  it  wa«  at  last  taken.  At  the  siege  of  the  mountain 
Medullus,  (which  he  had  surrounded  with  a  trench  of  fif- 
teen miles  in  length,)  when  the  Romans  pressed  forward  on 
every  side,  and  the  barbarians  saw  themselves  reduced  to 
extremity,  they  eagerly  hastened  their  own  deaths  at  a 
banquet,  with  fire,  sword,  and  a  kind  of  poison,  which  is 
there  commonly  extracted  from  yew-trees;  and  thus  the 
greater  part  escaped  the  captivity  which  threatened  them. 
Of  this  success,  obtained  by  his  lieutenant-generals  An- 
tistius,  Fumius,  and  Agrippa,  Caesar  received  the  news 
while  wintering  on  the  sea-coast  at  Tarraco.  He  himself, 
arriving  at  the  place,  brought  some  of  the  inhabitants  down 
from  the  mountains,  bound  others  by  taking  hostages  of 
them,  and  sold  others,  by  right  of  war,  for  slaves.    The 

1  By  degrees]  In  diem,  "  From  day  to  day."  Perizonius,  Freinshemius,  and 
Grsevius,  would  read  indidem ;  but  this,  as  Duker  observes,  is  superfluous,  when 
inde  precedes. 

*  OfVcllica]  All  the  editions  have  BelgicuB;  but  there  is  no  place  of  this 
name  known  in  Spain.  Vdlka  is  the  conjecture  of  Stadius,  approved  by  Gruter, 
Grsevins,  and  Perizonius. 
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achievement  appeared  to  tlie  senate  worthy  of  the  laucel  and 
triumphal  chariot,  but  CsBBar  was  now  so  great  that  he 
could  despise  triijunphs. 

The  Asturians,  at  the  same  time,  had  come  down  in  a 
vast  body  from  tiieir  mountains ;  nor  had  they  undertaken 
an  enterprise  rashly,  like  barbarians,  but,  having  pitdaed 
their  camp  at  the  river  Astura,  and  divided  thdr  foroes 
into  three  parts,  they  prepared  to  attack  three  camps  of  the 
Bomans  at  once.  With  such  brave  enemies,  coming  upon 
us  so  suddenly  and  in  such  order,  there  would  have  been  a 
doubtful  and  desperate  combat,  (and  would  that  I  could 
think  the  loss  on  both  sides  would  have  been  equal !)  had 
not  the  TrigsBCuii  betrayed  them.  Carisius,  forewarned  bj 
the  latter  people,  and  coming  up  with  his  army,  frustrated 
the  enemy's  designs,  though  not  even  thus  without  blood- 
shed. Lancia,  a  strong  city,  received  the  survivors  of  the 
routed  army.  Here  there  was  so  fierce  an  encounter,  that 
firebrands  were  called  for  to  bum  the  city  after  it  was 
taken,  when  the  general  with  difficulty  prevailed  with  tiie 
troops  to  spare  it,  ''  that  it  mi^t  be  a  monument  of  the 
Soman  victory  as  it  stood,  rather  than  binait.'' 

This  was  the  termination  of  the  canmaigns  of  Angustofly 
as  well  as  of  rebellion  in  SpaizL  The  fidelity  of  the 
Spaniards  towards  us  was  afterwards  unshaken,  and  peaee 
remained  uninterrupted;  a  consequence  resulting  as  wdl 
from  their  own  dispoaiti(Hi,  which  was  now  more  indiaed 
to  tranquillity,  as  from  the  management  of  CsBsar,  who, 
dreading  their  ccmfidence  in  the  mountains  where  they  sh^ 
teied  themselves,  ordered  them  to  occupy  and  inhabit  ike 
part  in  which  his  camp  had  been,  and  whidi  was  Ifi^ 
ground.  This  regulation  was  noticed  as  one  of  great  pru* 
dence.  The  countiy  round  about  contains  gold,  and  yields 
vermilion,  chrysocolla,  and  other  mgments^.  He  accordingly 
ordered  the  soil  to  be  worked.    Thus  the  Asturians  became 

>  Chrysocolla,  and  other  jngments]  ChryaoeoUm^  et  aUorum  ceHorum.  Ghxy- 
Bocolla  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  same  with  borax.  Good,  in  his  notes  on 
Lncretias,  vL,  1077,  says  that  it  is  "a  mineral  sand,  foand  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bed  Sea,  of  an  elegant  green  colour,  denominated  by  the  nations  of  modem  timos 
Uncar  or  tineaiJ"  See  Pliny,  H.  N.,  zxziii.,  5.  Borax,  is  also  said  to  be  fimnd 
in  great  quantities  in  Thibet. 
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acquainted  with  their  treasures  bid  in  the  earth,  by  search- 
ing for  them  for  others. 

All  nations  in  the  west  and  south  being  subdued,  and  all 
to  the  north  between  the  Ehine  and  Danube,  as  well  as  all 
to  the  east  between  the  Cyrus  and  Euphrates,  the  other 
countries  also,  which  had  not  fallen  under  the  authority  of 
Eome,  yet  grew  sensible  of  her  grandeur,  and  reverenced  a 
people  who  had  conquered  so  many  nations.  The  Scjrthians 
and  Sarmatians  sent  ambassadors  to  us,  desiring  our  Mend- 
ship.  The  Seres,  too,  and  the  Indians  who  live  under  the 
very  sun,  coming  with  jewels  and  pearls,  and  bringing  also 
elephants  among  their  presents,  thought  they  proved  their 
respect  to  Augustus  by  nothing  so  much  as  the  length  of 
their  journey,  which  they  had  taken  four  years  to  complete. 
The  complexion  of  the  men^  showed  that  they  came  from 
another  climate.  The  Parthians,  also,  as  if  they  repented  of 
their  victory,  brought  back,  of  their  own  accord,  the  stan- 
dards which  they  had  taken  on  the  overthrow  of  Crassus. 

Thus  there  was  everywhere,  throughout  the  whole  world, 
uniform  and  uninterrupted^  peace  or  agreement^  ;  and  Caesar 
Augustus,  in  the  seven  hundredth  year  from  the  foundation 
of  the  city,  ventured  to  shut  the  temple  of  double-faced 
Janus,  which  had  been  shut  but  twice  before,  in  the  reign  of 
Numa,  and  when  Carthage  was  first  conquered.  After- 
wards, applying  his  thoughts  to  secure  tranquillity,  he  kept 
in  order,  by  many  strict  and  severe  laws,  an  age  which 
was  prone  to  every  vice,  and  plunging  fast  iuto  luxury. 

•'  The  complexion  of  the  men,  ^.]  Et  tamen  ipse  hominum  color ^  ^c.  The 
tomen,  as  Madame  Dacier  remarks,  is  worse  than  useless,  giving  a  ridicnloos 
meaning  to  the  sentence.  It  is  wantmg  in  one  of  Byckios^s  manuscripts,  and  in 
some  editions.    I  have  omitted  it. 

^  Uniform  and  nnintermpted]  Cuncta  ctique  continua,  Cuncta  is  read  in  all 
manuscripts  and  editions,  but  is,  as  Grsevius  observes,  unintelligible.  I  have 
preferred  una,  the  conjecture  of  Gronovius.  Lipsius  had  previously  suggested 
jtmcta, 

*  Peace  or  agreement]  Pax— ant  pactio.  All  people  were  quiet,  as  having 
dther,  from  being  conquered,  accepted  terms  of  peace,  or  consenting  to  abstain, 
at  least  for  the  present,  from  hostilities.  The  latter  ckss,  as  Duker  observes, 
were  those  of  whom  Florus  speaks  a  little  above;  nations  who,  though  not 
actually  subdued  by  the  Romans,  were  sensible  of  their  superiority,  and  respected 
their  power. 
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For  these  great  achievements,  he  was  styled  Perpetual 
Dictator,  and  Father  of  his  Cotmtry,  It  was  debated,  too, 
in  the  senate,  whether,  as  he  had  established  the  empire, 
he  should  not  also  be  called  Bomulus;  but  the  name  of 
Augustus  was  thought  more  sacred  and  venerable,  in  order 
that,  while  he  still  lived  on  earth,  he  might  in  name  an.d 
title  be  ranked  among  the  gods. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

Cities  founded  by  the  Greeks  on  their  return  from  Troy ;  acts  of  Orestes ;  arrival 
of  Tyrrhenus  in  Italy,  I,  Return  of  the  Heraclidee ;  death  of  Codrus ;  found- 
ing of  Megara,'  Gades,  and  Utica,  II.  Of  the  Acha^ns,  Pelasgi,  Thessalians, 
and  the  settlement  of  Corintb,  III.  Chalcis,  Magnesia,  Cumse,  Naples,  and 
many  other  cities,  founded,  IV.  Age  and  character  of  Homer,  V.  Of  the  As- 
Sjrrian  empire,  Lycurgus,  and  the  origin  of  Carthage,  VI.  Of  Hesiod,  and  the 
building  of  Capua  and  Nola,  VII.  The  Olympic  games  -,  the  founding  of  Rome, 
VIII.  The  second  Macedonian  war,  IX.  Of  Antiochus  the  Great,  and  Mnd- 
lius  Paulus,  X.  Pseudo-Philippus;  Metellus  Macedonicus,  XI.  Destruction 
of  Corinth  and  Carthage,  XII.  Death  of  Cat  o;  characters  of  Mummius  and 
Scipio  Africanus,  XIII.  Establishment  of  Roman  colonies,  XIV.,  XV.  Con- 
siderations why  many  eminent  men,  in  the  several  arts,  arise  at  the  same  tune, 
XVI.,  XVII.    Commencement  of  similar  observations  on  cities,  XVIII. 


X  «  «  «  «  [Epeus,]  being  parted^  by  a  Btorm  from 
Nestor  his  commander,  built  Metapontum^.  Teucer,  not 
being  received  at  home  by  his  father  Telamon,  for  his  pusil- 
lanimity in  not  avenging  the  injustice  shown  to  his  brother^, 
sailed  to  Cyprus,  where  he  built  Salamis,  a  city  named  after 
his  own  birthplace.  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  took 
possession  of  tlpirus,  and  Phidippus*  of  Ephyra  in  Thes- 
* 

>  I.  [Epeus,]  being  parted,  ^c]  The  name  is  wanting  in  the  text  at  the 
commencement  of  this  fragment.  But  it  appears  from  Justin,  xz.,  2,  as  well  as 
from  Aristotle,  De  Miraculis,  that  it  was  Epeus,  the  builder  of  the  Trojan  horse, 
(doU  fabricator  EpeuSf  Virg.  Mn,,  ii.,  264,)  who  founded  Metapontum. 

'  Metapontum]  On  the  coast  of  Lucania,  in  the  south  of  Italy. 

*  His  brother]  Ajax,  who  was  refused  the  arms  of  Achilles. 

*  Phidippns]  An  inferior  leader  in  the  Trojan  war,  from  the  isles  of  CalydnsBt 
on  the  coast  of  Caria.    Horn.  II.,  ii,  678. 
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protia.  As  to  Agamemnon,  the  king  of  kings,  he  was  driven 
by  a  tempest  on  the  island  of  Crete,  where  he  founded  three 
cities,  MycensB,  Tegea,  and  Pergamus,  of  which  two  had 
names  from  his  own  country,  and  the  third  j&x)m  the  recol- 
lection of  his  recent  victory.  Soon  afber,  being  entrapped 
by  the  treachery  of  his  eo^l9iga^  ^gisthus,  who  bore  a  here- 
ditary hatred  towards  him,  and  by  the  malice  of  his  wife,  he 
was  murdered,  -^gisthus  held  the  throne  for  seven  years  ; 
when  Orestes,  in  concert  with  his  sister  Electra,.a  woman  of 
masculine  courage,  and  sharer  in  all  his  designs,  slew  both 
-Slgisthus  and  his  own  mother.  That  his  deed  was  approved 
by  the  gods,  was  apparent  from  the  length  of  his  life  and 
the  prosperity  of  his  reign ;  for  he  lived  ninety  years  and 
reigned  seventy.  He  also  revenged  himself  on  ryrrhus,  son 
of  Achilles,  with  similar  spirit;  for  Pyrrhus  having  sup- 
planted him  by  marrying  Hermione,  the  daughter  of  Meiie- 
kos  and  Helen,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  Orestes,  Orestes 
isdew  him  at  Dd.phi. 

During  this  period,  the  brothers  Lydus  and  Tyrrhenxis, 
who  reigned  in  Lydia,  were  compelled,  by  the  unproductive- 
ness of  their  corn-fields,  to  cast  lots  which  of  the  two,  taking 
half  of  the  people  with  him,  should  quit  their  country.  The 
lot  fell  upon  Tj^henus^,  who,  sailing  into  Italy,  gave,  from 
his  own  name,  an  illustrious  and  enduring  appelktion  to  the 
country,  the  inhabitants,  and  the  adjacent  sea.  After  the 
death  of  Orestes,  his  sons,  Penthilus  and  Tisamenus,  reigned 
three  years. 

n.  At  this  time,  about  eighty  years  after  Troy  was  taken, 
and  a  hundred  and  twenty  iSlber  the  trttoslatian  of  HerouleB 
to  the  gods,  the  &mily  of  Pelops,  which,  after  expelling  the 
H^radidie,  had  held,  during  the  whole  of  this  period,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Peloponnesus,  was  in  turn  expelled  by 
them.  The  leaders  in  recovering  the  dominion  were  Teme- 
nus,  Cresphontes,  and  Aristodemus,  of  whom  Hercules  was 
gi>eat-grandfather. 

About  the  same  period,  Athens  ceased  to  be  ruled  by 
kings,  its  last  monarch  being  Codrus,  the  son  of  Melanthus, 

1  His  consiii]  PatntaUs,  He  was  son  of  Thjestes,  brother  of  Atieas,  i^- 
memnon's  father. 

2  I^henns]  He  gavename,  it  is  said,  to  Tynfasma,  Tnicia,  or  Etnuda,  in 
Italy.    The  story  of  his  departure  from  Lydia  is  taken  fimnHerod.,  i^  94. 
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a  num  desemng  of  particular  notice ;  for  •when  the  Spartaiis 
were  severely  preaaing  the  Athenians  in  war,  and  ApoHo 
had  given  an  oracle  that  that  side  would  be  victorious  ^ose 
leader  should  be  Idlled  by  the  enemy,  Codrus,  having  laid 
aside  his  royal  apparel,  put  on  the  attire  of  a  dbepherd,  and 
went  into  the  midst  of  the  ^lemy's  camp,  where,  inten- 
tionally provoking  a  quarrel,  he  was  slain  without  bdog 
kuown^.  From  his  death,  eternal  glory  accn^ed  to  Codrus, 
and  victory  to  the  Athenians.  Who  can  help  admiring  a 
man  that  sought  for  death  with  the  same  stratagems  with 
which,  by  those  of  meaner  spirit,  life  is  wont  to  be  sought  ? 
His  son  Medon  was  the  first  archon  at  Athens ;  from  whom 
his  descendants  were  called  by  the  Athenians  Medontid» ; 
and  these,  as  well  as  the  following  archons,  down  to  the 
time  of  Charops,  held  their  office  during  life.  The  Felo^ 
ponnesions,  on  retiring  from  the  Athenian  territory,  founded 
Megara,  a  city  equally  distant  from  Corinth  and  Athens. 

At  this  time,  also,  a  fleet  of  the  Tyiians,  then  very  poweis 
ful  at  sea,  founded  the  city  of  G-ades,  on  the  remotest  coast 
of  Spain,  at  the  extremitv  of  one  part  of  the  world,  and  on 
an  island  surrounded  by  the  Ocean,  divided  from  the  conti- 
nent only  by  a  very  narrow  strait.  By  the  same  people,  also, 
a  few  years  afterwarda,  Utica,  in  Africa,  was  bunt.  The 
children  of  Orestes,  being  expelled  by  the  Heiaclidie,  and 
harassed  by  various  misfortunes,  as  well  as  by  hardships  at 
sea,  found  a  settlement,  in  the  fifi^eenth  year  after  their  ex- 
pulsion, opposite  the  island  of  Lesbos. 

in.  During  this  period  Greece  was  shaken  by  violent 
oommotiouB.  The  Ach»ans,  driven  from  Laconia,  settled  in 
those  tracts  which  they  now  occupy.  The  Pelasgi  removed 
to  Athena;  and  a  joimg  man  of  warlike  spirit,  by  name 
Thessalus,  and  by  birth  a  Thesprotian,  took  forcible  possea- 
sion,  with  the  aid  of  a  numerous  body  of  his  countrymen,  of 
that  region  which  is  now,  from  his  name,  called  Thessaly,  but 
which  was  before  termed  the  country  of  the  Myrmidons. 
Hjence  there  is  reason  to  wcmder  at  those  authors,  who,  in  their 
accounts  of  the  Trojan  period,  speak  of  that  country  by  the 
name  of  Thessaly ;  a  fault  which  not  only  other  writers  com- 

1  n.  Wlthoat  being  known]  Imprudenter.    "  He  web  slam  bj  the  eoemy,  not 
aware  that  he  waa  the^Uog."  lApmnu* 
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mit,  but  writers  of  tragedy  more  frequently  than  any ;  though 
in  them,  least  of  aU,  is  such  licence  to  be  excused,  for  they 
express  nothing  in  their  own  character  of  poets,  but  narrate 
everything  under  the  persons  of  those  who  lived  at  the  time. 
But  if  any  one  shall  maintain  that  they  were  called  Thessa- 
lians  from  Thessalus,  the  son  of  Hercules^,  he  will  have  to 
give  a  reason  why  the  people  did  not  assume  this  name  till 
the  time  of  the  latter  Thessalus.  A  little  before  this,  Aletes, 
sixth  in  descent  from  Hercules,  and  son  of  Hippotes,  rebuilt^ 
Corinth  on  the  Isthmus,  which  was  previously  called  Ephyre, 
and  which  forms  the  principal  barrier  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  for  us  to  wonder  that  it  was  called 
Corinth  by  Homer ;  for,  ia  his  character  of  poet,  he  calls 
both  this  city,  and  some  of  the  Ionian  colonies,  built  long 
after  the  taking  of  Troy,  by  the  same  names  which  they  bore 
in  his  own  times. 

IV.  The  Athenians  settled  colonies  at  Chalcis  and  Eretria 
in  Eubcea ;  the  Lacedaemonians  established  another  at  Mag- 
nesia in  Asia.  Wot  long  afterwards,  the  people  of  Chalcis, 
who  were  sprung,  as  I  have  just  said,  from  the  Athenians, 
founded  Cumse  m  Italy,  under  the  leadership  of  Hippocles 
and  Megasthenes.  The  course  of  their  fleet  was  directed,  as 
some  say,  by  the  flight  of  a  dove  that  preceded  it,  or,  as 
others  state,  by  the  sound  of  brazen  instruments  during  the 
night,  such  as  is  commonly  made  at  the  rites  of  Ceres.  Some 
natives  of  this  city,  a  long  time  after,  built  Neapolis ;  and 
the  exemplary  fidelity  of  Doth  these  cities  to  the  Eomans, 
renders  them  eminently  worthy  of  their  high  reputation,  and 
of  the  delightful  situations  wmch  they  enjoy.  But  the  in- 
stitutions of  their  original  country  have  been  more  diligently 
preserved  by  the  Neapolitans ;  for  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Osci  altered  the  manners  of  the  people  of  Cumae.  The  pre- 
sent extent  of  the  walls  of  these  cities  shows  the  greatness 
of  their  power  in  former  days. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  a  vast  number  of  Grecian  youth, 
seeking,  from  a  redundance  of  population,  for  new  settle- 
ments, poured  into  Asia.     The  lonians,  sailing  from  Athens . 
under  the  conduct  of  Ion,  took  possession  of  the  finest  part 

1  III.  Thessalus,  the  son  of  Hercules]  Father  of  Phidippos  aboye  mentioDed. 
Homer,  loc.  cit. 
«  Bebmlt]  CondidiL    "  Ex  intcgro  restituit.**  Vossiut. 
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of  the  sea-coast,  now  called  Ionia,  and  built  tlie  cities  of 
Ephesus,  Miletus,  Colophon,  Priene,  Lebedus,  Myus,  Ery- 
tbra,  ClazomensB,  and  Fnocsea.  Th^  also  seized  on  many 
of  the  islands  in  the  ^gean  and  Icarian  seas,  as  Samos, 
Chios,  Andros,  Tenos,  Pares,  Delos,  and  others  of  less  note. 
Soon  after,  the  ^olians  also,  setting  out  from  Greece,  and 
wandering  about  for  a  long  time,  found  at  length  settlements 
not  less  valuable,  and  founded  some  famous  cities,  as  Smyrna, 
Cyme,  Larissa,  Myrina,  and  Mitylene,  with  others  in  the 
island  of  Lesbos. 

y.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  illustrious  genius  of 
Homer  shone  forth ;  a  genius  great  beyond  example ;  for 
by  the  grandeur  of  his  subjects,  and  the  splendour  of  his 
verse,  he  has  gained  an  exclusive  right^  to  the  name  of  poet. 
What  is  most  remarkable  with  respect  to  him,  is,  that  neither 
was  there  any  one  before  him  whom  he  could  imitate,  nor 
has  any  one  since  been  found  who  could  imitate  him.  Nor  can 
we  pomt  to  any  other  author,  except  Homer  and  Antilochus, 
who  arrived  at  the  highest  excellence  in  the  kind  of  writing 
of  which  he  was  the  inventor.  He  lived  longer  after  the 
Trojan  war,  which  he  took  for  his  subject,  than  some  sup- 
pose ;  for  he  flourished  about  nine  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  and  was  born  within  a  thousand.  It  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  he  frequently  uses  the  expression 
ofoi  pvp  ppoToi  eltriy  sicch  OS  men  now  are ;  for  by  this  the 
difference  in  mankind,  as  well  as  in  ages,  is  signified.  Who- 
ever believes  that  he  was  born  blind,  must  be  himself  de- 
prived of  all  his  senses. 

YI.  In  the  subsequent  period,  about  eight  hundred  and 
seventy  years  ago,  the  empire  of  Asia  was  transferred  from  the 
Assyrians,  who  had  held  it  a  thousand  and  seventy  years,  to 
the'Medes.  Eor  Arbaces,  a  Mede,  dethroned  and  put  to 
death  their  monarch  Sardanapalus,  a  man  immersed  in  luxu- 
rious gratifications,  and  courting  extravagant  pleasures  to  his 
own  destruction ;  and  who  was  the  thirty-third  in  succession 
from  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  the  founders  of  Babylon,  a  suc- 
cession so  regular  that  the  son  had  in  every  instance  inherited 
the  throne  of  his  father. 

In  this  age,  too,  Lycurgus,  the  LacedsBmonian,  a  man  of 
royal  birth,  was  the  author  of  a  most  severe  and  just  body 

1  V.  An  ezcksive  right,  ^c]  Solus  appeUaripoekLmendt.  "Nonsnmmns 
modo;  splendidum  jadicium/'  Krame, 
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of  laws,  and  of  a  system  of  education  most  suitable^  to  tbe 
character  of  bis  countrymen ;  and  Sparta,  as  long  as  sbe 
adhered  to  it,  was  eminently  prosperous. 

During  the  same  period,  sixty-five  years  before  the  founda- 
tion of  Eome,  the  city  of  Carthage  was  built  by  EUssa  of 
Tyre,  whom  some  suppose  to  be  the  same  as  Dido.  About 
the  same  time,  Caranus,  a  man  of  regal  extraction,  being  the 
sixteenth  in  descent  from  Hercules,  took  his  departure  from 
Argos,  and  seized  on  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia.  The  great 
Alexander,  being  the  seventeenth  in  succession  from  CaranuB, 
might  justiy  boast  of  his  lineages,  as  being  on  his  mother's 
side  from  Achilles,  and  on  hia  father's  from  Hercules^. 

VII.  Coeval  with  these  events,  and  separated  by  about  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  from  Homer,  lived  Hesiod,  a  man 
of  exquisite  taste,  remarkable  for  the  gentle  sweetness  of  his 
numbers,  and  a  great  lover  of  ease  and  retirement.  As  he 
was  nearest  ia  time  to  his  illustrious  predecessor,  he  was 
also  nearest  in  the  reputation  of  his  writings.  He  avoided 
resembling  Homer  in  one  respect,  for  he  has  mentioned  both 
his  country  and  his  parents ;  but  the  former  in  the  bitterest 
terms  of  reproach,  on  account  of  a  fine  which  it  had  imposed 
upon  him. 

WhUe  I  am  treating  of  foreign  matters,  a  point  in  our 
own  history  occurs  to  me,  which  has  given  rise  to  many  mis- 
takes, and  about  which  there  is  the  greatest  discrepancy  in 
ttie  opinions  of  writers.  Some  authors  say  that,  during  this 
period,  about  eight  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  Capua  and 
Nola  were  founded  by  the  Tuscans ;  and  to  their  opinion  I 
readily  assent.  But  how  greatly  does  Marcus  Cato  differ 
from  them,  who  states  that  "  Capua  was  first  founded  by  the 
Tuscans,  and  Kola  some  time  afberwards ;  but  that  Uapna 
had  stood,  before  it  was  taken  by  the  Eomians,  about  two 
hundred  and  sixty  years."  If  this  be  the  case,  and  as  only 
two  hundred  and  fcorty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  taking  of 

*  VL  System  of  education  most  suitable]  DitcipUna  cmvettientUrinuB  [»*r]. 
I  have  omitted  fw*,  which,  as  Buhnken  says,  "nullo  pacto  tolerari  potest.'* 
Heinsius  would  alter  it  to  virtuti;  Bohnken  to  viribuB ;  and  some  other  critics,  as 
Erause  signifies,  have  proposed  viris, 

>  At  the  end  of  this  chapter  is  inserted,  in  all  the  editions,  a  passage  from 
jEtnUius  (or  rather,  as  Eranse  thinks,  McmUwi)  Surct,  Some  person,  in  old 
times,  seems  to  hKw  written  it  m  the  margin  of  hk  manuscript,  wlienee  it  crept 
into  the  text.    I  have  omitted  it. 
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Capua,  it  can  be  but  five  hundred  years  since  it  was  built. 
For  my  own  part,  speaking  with  deference  to  the  accuracy 
of  Cato,  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  so  great  a  city  pose, 
flourished,  fell,  and  sprung  up  again,  in  so  short  a  space 
of  time. 

YIII.  The  Olympic  games,  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
spectacles  of  entertainment,  and  best  adapted  for  invigo- 
rating the  mind  and  the  body,  had  their  commencement 
soon  afterwards,  the  founder  of  them  being  Iphitus  of  Elis, 
who  instituted  these  contests,  as  well  as  a  market,  eight 
hundred  and  four  years  before  you,  Marcus  Vinicius,  en- 
tered upon  your  consulship.  By  some,  however,  Atreus 
is  said  to  have  commenced  this  solemnity,  when  he  exhi- 
bited, in  this  same  place,  funeral  games  in  honour  of  his 
father  Pelops,  about  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  on 
which  occasion  Hercules  was  victor  in  every  kind  of  contest. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  archons  at  Athens  ceased  to 
be  elected  for  life,  Alcmaeon  being  the  last  that  was  so 
appointed,  and  were  chosen  only  for  ten  years ;  an  arrange- 
ment which  lasted  for  seventy  years,  when  the  administration 
was  committed  to  annual  magistrates.  Of  those  who  held 
office  for  ten  years,  the  first  was  Charops,  and  the  last 
Eryxias ;  of  those  who  retained  it  but  one  year,  the  first  was 
Creon. 

In  the  sixth  Olympiad,  twenty-two  years  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  first,  Eomulus,  the  son  of  Mars,  having 
avenged  the  wrong  done  to  his  grandfather,  founded  the  city 
of  Borne  on  the  Palatine  hill,  on  the  day  of  the  feast  of 
Pales^ ;  from  which  time,  to  that  of  your  consulate,  is  a 
period  of  seven  hundred  and  eighty-three  years.  This  event 
took  place  four  hundred  and  thirty-seven  years  after  the 
taking  of  Troy.  The  work  was  effected  by  Eomulus,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Latin  legions  of  his  grandfather ;  for  I 
can  readily  believe  those  who  give  this  accoimt,  since,  without 
such  assistance,  and  with  merely  a  defenceless  band  of  shep- 
herds, he  could  hardly  have  established  a  new  city,  while  the 
Vejentines,  the  other  Etruscans,  and  the  Sabines,  were  so 
close  upon  him,  how  much  soever  he  strengthened  it  by 
opening  an  asylum  between  the  two  groves.    He  had  a 

>  Via  Feast  of  Pales]  April  2l8t. 
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hundred  chosen  men,  called  Fathers,  as  a  public  council. 
Such  origin  had  the  term  Patricians^.  The  seizure  of  the 
Sabine  virgins  ♦♦♦♦•♦ 
•  •  •••••* 

IX.  ♦  ♦  ♦  proved  a  more  powerful  enemy^  than  the 
Romans  had  apprehended ;  for  he  maintained  a  struggle, 
during  two  years,  with  such  variation  of  fortune,  that  he  had 
geneiully  the  advantage,  and  drew  a  great  part  of  Greece 
into  alliance  with  him.  Even  the  Bhodians,  who  had  pre* 
viouslv  been  most  faithfiil  to  the  Romans,  began,  with  waver- 
ing allegiance,  to  watch  the  turns  of  fortune,  and  appeared 
rather  inclined  to  the  side  of  the  king.  Eumenes,  too,  in 
this  war,  was  undecided  in  his  views,  and  acted  consistently 
neither  with  his  brother's^  proceedings  at  first,  nor  with  his 
own  general  conduct.  At  length  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome  elected  to  the  consulship  Lucius  ^milius  Paulas,  who 
had  previously  triumphed  both  as  praetor  and  consul ;  a  man 
deserving  of  the  highest  honour  which  merit  can  be  con- 
ceived to  attain.  He  was  the  son  of  that  Paulus  who  com- 
menced with  such  reluctance  the  battle  of  CannsB,  so  fatal  to 
the  Commonwealth,  and  who  met  death  in  it  with  so  much 
fortitude.  He  routed  Perses,  in  a  great  battle,  near  a  city 
named  Pydna  in  Macedonia,  and  drove  him  from  his  camp ; 
and  at  last,  after  destroying  his  troops,  forced  him  to  flee 
from  his  dominions.  The  king,  after  quitting  Macedonia, 
took  refuge  in  the  island  of  Samothrace,  and  committed  him* 
self,  as  a  suppliant,  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  temple.  Cnasus 
Octavius,  the  praetor,  who  had  the  command  of  the  fleet, 
followed  him  thither,  and  prevailed  on  him,  rather  by  per- 
suasion than  by  force,  to  trust  himself  to  the  honour  of  the 
Romans.  JEmilius  Paulus,  in  consequence,  led  this  most 
eminent  and  celebrated  prince  in  triumph. 

In  this  year,  too,  were  two  other  famous  triumphs ;  that 

'  Patricians]  Pairicii,  from  patres.  Comp.  Flor.,  i,  1. 

'  IX.  Proved  a  more  powerful  enemy]  Here  is  a  great  kitUiu,  all  the  bistorj  of 
Rome  being  lost  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  year  u.c.  682.  Tlie  com- 
mencement of  the  chapter  stands  thus:  ....  quam  tmtierat  kostie^  expetiL 
Lipsius,  for  expettt,  would  substitute  exHtU,  and  thinks  that  the  author  bad 
written  something  to  this  effect:  Popvlo  Romano  gracior^  quitm  tknueraty  kottis 
extitit^  nem]^  Perses.   See  Florus,  ii.,  12. 

»  His  brother's]  Attalus. 
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of  Octavius,  the  naval  commander,  and  that  of  Anicius,  who 
drove  before  his  chariot  Gentius  the  king  of  the  Illyrians. 
How  constantly  envy  attends  eminent  fortune,  and  how 
closely  it  pursues  the  highest  characters,  may  be  understood 
fipom  the  following  circumstance,  that  while  no  one  objected 
to  the  triumphs  of  Anicius  and  Octavius,  there  were  some 
who  endeavoured  to  hinder  that  of  Paulus,  though  it  far 
exceeded  the  others,  as  well  in  the  greatness  of  Perses  as  a 
monarch,  as  in  the  magnificent  display  of  war-trophies,  and 
the  quantity  of  money  carried  in  it ;  as  it  brought  into  the 
treasury  two  hundred  thousand  sestertia^,  being  beyond  com- 
parison more  splendid  than  any  triumph  that  preceded  it. 

X.  During  the  same  time,  while  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
who  built  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  Athens,  and  who  was 
then  king  of  Svria,  was  besieging  Ptolemy  the  young  king 
of  Egypt,  in  Alexandria,  Marcus  ropilius  LsBnas  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  him,  to  require  him  to  desist  from  the  siege. 
Popilius  delivered  his  message,  and  the  king  replying  that 
he  would  consider  of  the  matter,  he  drew  a  circle  round  him 
with  a  rod  upon  the  sand,  desiring  him  to  give  a  decisive 
answer  before  he  passed  that  boundary.  Boman  firmness 
overcame  the  king's  hesitation,  and  the  consul  was  obeyed. 

Lucius  JEmilius  Paulus,  who  obtained  the  great  victory 
over  Perses,  had  four  sons ;  of  whom  he  had  allowed  the  two 
eldest  to  be  adopted,  one  by  Publius  Scipio,  the  son  of 
Africanus,  who  retained  nothing  of  his  father's  greatness 
but  the  splendour  of  his  name  and  the  force  of  his  eloquence, 
and  the  other  by  Fabius  Maximus ;  the  two  younger,  at  the 
time  when  he  gained  the  victory,  he  had  still  at  home,  as 
being  yet  under  age.  Previously  to  the  day  of  his  triumph, 
when,  according  to  ancient  usage,  he  was  making  a  state- 
ment of  his  services  to  an  assembly  without  the  city,  he  in- 
treated  the  immortal  gods,  that  if  any  of  them  looked  enviously 
on  his  actions  and  fortune,  they  would  vent  their  displeasure 
on  himself  rather  than  on  the  Commonwealth.  This  expres- 
sion, as  if  uttered  by  an  oracle,  robbed  him  of  a  great  part 
of  his  ofi*spring ;  for  of  the  two  sons  whom  he  had  in  his 
house,  he  lost  one  a  few  days  before  his  triumph,  and  the 
other  in  fewer  days  after  it. 

>  Two  hundred  thooaand  sestertia]  l,776,04l2!i  ISs.  4d. 
2f 
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About  tkis  time  occurred  the  censorslup  of  Ihilyins 
Haccus  and  Posthuioius  Albinos,  wkLeb  was  exercised  witii 
great  severity ;  for  CnsBus  Fulvius,  tbe  brother  of  Eulvius 
the  censor,  and  partner  with  him  in  property  V  ^^  expelled 
£rom  the  senate  by  those  very  censors. 

XI.  S^ubsequently  to  the  conquest  and  capture  of  Perses, 
who  died  four  years  afterwards  m  private  cu^tody^  at  Alba,  a 
man  who,  &om  his  false  repres^atations  concerning  hb 
birth,  was  called  Pseudo-Phihppus,  (for  he  said  that  \a& 
name  was  Philip,  and  that  he  was  of  the  royal  blood,  though 
he  was,  in  rec^ty,  of  the  meanest  extraction,)  seized  the 
government  of  Macedonia  by  force  of  arms,  and  assumed 
the  ensigns  of  royalty.  But  he  soon  paid  the  penalty  of 
his  rashness ;  for  the  prsetor  Quintus  Metellus,  who,  firom 
his  merit  in  war,  had  received  the  suiaiame  of  Macedoniciia, 
gained  a  noble  victory  over  both  the  impostor  and  his  nation, 
and  subdued  at  the  same  time,  in  a.great  battle,  the  AchsBans^ 
who  had  recommenced  hostilities.  This  is  the  MeteUns 
Macedonicus  who  erected  the  porticos  round  the  two 
temples  without  an  inscription,  now  encirded  by  the  por- 
ticos of  Octavia,  and  who  brought  &om  Macedonia  i^e  group 
of  equestriaa  statues  that  face  the  front  of  the  temples,  am 
form  at  present  the  chief  omamei&t  of  the  plaee.  Of  this 
group  the  following  origin  is  related.  Alexander  the  Gfreat, 
it  is  said,  desired  Lysippus,  an  eminent  artist  in  such  per- 
formances, to  make  statues  of  such  horsemen  of  his  own  troop 
as  had  £sdlen  at  the  river  Granicus,  representing  their  like- 
nesses in  the  figures,  and  placing  erne  of  Alexander  hinmelf 
among  them.  It  was  this  Metellus,  too,  who  first  built  at 
Eome  a  temple  of  marble^,  among  the  edifices  just  mentioaoed, 
and  who  was  consequently  the  introducer  oi  what  is  to  be 
called  either  mag^oificence  or  luxury.    It  would  be  difficult 

*  X.  Partner  with  him  in  property]  Ctmsort,  "  Consorted  are  properly  coheirs, 
inheriting  a  propnty  in  common,  vhich  they  sufBsr  to  remain,  at  least  for  a  tinw, 
nndi'vided."  Burman. 

3  XI.  Private  cnatody]  Liberd  cmtodid.  See  SalL,  Cat.,  c.  47. 
3  The  Achaeans]  Ackaos,   That  is,  the  Greeks.    The  Bomans  called  Cireeoe, 
as  their  province,  Achaia.   See  Moras,  ii.,  7. 

*  A  temple  of  raarblel  Mdem  ex  marmore,  Burman  would  take  adem  for 
cedes,  nnderstandmg  a  private  house  for  Metellus  himself;  but  this,  as  Krause 
sw^i^,  is  not  only  invitd  LcOimtate,  but  invUd  historid;  for  marble  was  not  used  in 
the  erf^tion  of  private  houses  tiU  a  much  later  periocl. 
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to  find,  indeed,  a  man  of  any  nation,  age,  or  rank,  whose 
felicity  can  be  compared  with  that  of  Metellus ;  for  besides 
his  splendid  trinmphs,  his  distinguished  honours,  his  acknow- 
ledged pre-eminence  in  the  state,  his  long  extent  of  hfe,  and 
his  zealous  yet  harmless  contests  with  opponents  for  the 
good  of  his  oofontry,  he  was  the&ther  of  four  sons,  whom  he 
saw  arrive  at  manhood,  and  whom  he  left  surviying,  and  in 
enjoyment  of  the  highest  honours.  These  four  sons  sup- 
ported his  bier  before  the  Bostra,  one  of  them  having  been 
consul  and  censor,  another  consul,  the  third  being  consul  at 
the  time,  and  the  fourth  a  candidate  for  the  honour,  which  he 
afterwards  obtained.  Such  an  end  may  rather  be  called  a 
happy  retirement  from  hfe,  than  death. 

Xll.  The  whole  of  Achaia,  of  which  a  great  part  had 
been  reduced  by  the*  conduct  and  arms  of  Metellus,  was  now, 
Bs  we  have  said,  strongly  inclined  to  hostilities,  being  insti- 
gated chiefly  by  the  Corinthians,  who  were  guilty  even  of 
great  insults  to  the  Eomans ;  and  to  conduct  the  war  against 
them  the  consul  Mimimius  was  chosen.  About  the  same 
time,  too,  rather  because  the  Eomans  wished  to  believe  what- 
ever was  said  against  the  Carthaginians,  than  because  any- 
thing was  said  against  them  worthy  of  belief,  the  senate 
resolved  on  the  destruction  of  Carthage.  Accordingly  Pub- 
lius  Scipio  /Emilianus,  a  man  who  emulated  alike  the  virtues 
of  his  grandfather  Publius  AMcanus  and  his  father  Lucius 
Paulus ;  who,  in  every  qualification  for  war  or  peace,  was  the 
most  eminent  of  his  age  as  well  in  natural  ability  as  in 
acquired  knowledge ;  who,  through  the  whole  of  his  life, 
neither  did,  nor  said,  nor  thought  anything  but  what  was 
praiseworthy ;  and  who,  as  I  have  observed,  had  been  adopted 
by  Scipio  the  son  of  Africanus,  was  elected  consul,  though 
at  the  time  he  was  only  candidate  for  an  aBdileship.  He  had 
been  previously  honoured  in  Spain  with  a  mural,  and  in 
Africa  with  an  obsidional  crown ;  in  Spain,  also,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  challenge,  he  had,  though  but  of  modwate  bodily 
strength,  slain  an  antagonist  of  extraordinary  stature ;  and 
he  now  pressed  on  the  war  against  Carthage,  which  had  been 
conducted  for  two  jears  by  the  preceding  consuls,  with  addi- 
tional vigour.  This  city,  which,  rather  from  jealousy  of  its 
power  than  from  any  recent  ofience,  was  an  object  of  hatred 
to  Bome,  he  utterly  destroyed,  and  made  it  as  much  a  monu- 
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ment  of  his  own  military  prowess  as  it  had  previously  been 
of  his  grandfather's  clemency. 

Carthage  was  demolished'  a  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
years  ago,  in  the  consulship  of  Cnasus  Cornelius  Lentulus 
and  Lucius  Mummius,  after  having  stood  six  hundred  and 
aeventy-two  years.  Such  was  the  end  of  Carthage,  the  rival 
of  the  empire  of  Eome,  with  which  our  forefathers  com- 
menced war  in  the  consulate  of  Claudius  and  Fulvius,  two 
hundred  and  ninety-six  years  before  you,  Marcus  Vinicius, 
entered  upon  your  consulship.  Thus  for  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  there  subsisted  between  these  two  nations 
either  war,  or  preparations  for  war,  or  unsettled  peace.  Nor 
did  Eome,  though  the  whole  world  were  subdued,  trust  that 
she  should  be  safe  while  there  was  left  even  the  name  of 
Carthage  unremoved.  So  apt  is  hatred,  arising  from  con- 
tentions, to  continue  longer  than  the  fear  of  danger,  and  not 
to  be  laid  aside  even  when  the  opposite  party  is  vanquished ; 
nor  does  the  object  of  enmity  cease  to  be  detested  until  it 
has  ceased  to  exist. 

XIII.  Three  years  before  Carthage  was  demolished,  Marcus 
Cato,  who  had  been  a  constant  advocate  for  its  destruction, 
died,  in  the  consulship  of  Lucius  Censorinus  and  Marcus 
Manlius.  In  the  very  year  in  which  Carthage  fell,  Lucius 
Mummius  utterly  destroyed  Corinth,  nine  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  years  after  it  had  been  built  by  Aletes  the  son  of  Hippotes. 
Each  of  the  generals  was  honoured  with  a  name  from  the 
people  whom  ne  conquered,  the  one  being  styled  Africanus, 
the  other  Achaicus.  No  new  man\  before  Mummius,  had 
ever  assumed  a  surname  derived  from  military  merit.  Of 
these  two  commanders,  the  dispositions,  as  well  as  the  pur- 
suits, were  entirely  different.  Scipio  was  so  elegant  a  culti- 
vator apd  admirer  of  liberal  studies,  and  of  every  kind  of 
learning,  that  he  had  constantly  with  him,  at  home  and  in 
the  field,  two  men  of  eminent  talents,  Polybius  and  Fan»tius ; 
for  nq  man  balanced  the  fatigues  of  business  \\ith  the  enjoy- 
ments of  leisure  more  judiciously  than  Scipio,  as  he  was  con- 
stantly studying  the  arts  either  of  war  or  of  peace,  and 
constantly  exercising  either  his  body  in  toil  or  his  mind  in 
learning.     Mummius,  on  the  contrary,  was   so   extremely 

»  XUI.  New  Tnan]  See  Sail.,  Cat.,  c.  23. 
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ignorant,  that  when,  on  the  taking  of  Corinth,  he  was  hiring 
persons  to  carry  pictures  and  statues,  finished  by  the  hancfc 
of  the  greatest  masters,  into  Italy,  he  ordered  notice  to  be 
given  to  the  contractors,  that,  if  they  lost  any  of  them,  they 
nmatfind  new  ones.  Yet  I  think  you,  Viniciiis,  must  be  of 
opinion,  that  it  would  have  been  more  for  the  advantage  of 
our  countrymen  that  their  minds  should  have  remained  still 
ignorant  of  Corinthian  elegancies,  than  that  their  knowledge 
of  them  should  have  reached  its  present  height ;  and  that 
the  ancient  ignorance  would  have  been  more  conducive  to* 
the  public  honour  than  our  modern  skill. 

XJV.  As  a  view  of  any  historical  subject,  when  contracted 
into  one  continuous  narrative,  is  retained  more  easily  in  the 
eye  and  the  memory  than  when  left  dispersed  in  different 
periods,  I  have  determined  to  introduce  between  the  former 
and  latter  part  of  this  volume,  a  summary  of  particulars  on 
a  not  unimportant  subject,  and  to  specify,  in  this  part  of  my 
work,  what  colonies,  since  the  capture  of  Eome  by  the 
Gauls,  have  been  established  by  order  of  the  senate,  and  at 
what  times ;  for  of  the  military  settlements  the  occasions 
and  founders  are  sufficiently  known  from  their  names.  With 
this  detail  I  shall  unite,  I  think  without  impropriety,  an 
account  of  the  enlargement  of  the  state,  and  the  extension 
of  the  Eoman  name,  bv  the  communication  of  its  privileges. 

Seven  years  after  the  Gauls  took  the  city,  the  colony  of 
Sutrium  was  settled ;  the  year  after,  that  of  Setia ;  and,  aftier 
an  interval  of  nine  years,  that  of  Nepe.  Two-and-thirty  yearff- 
afterwards,  the  Aricians  received  the  civic  franchise.  Three 
hundred  and  sixfcv-two  years  ago,  in  the  consulship  of  Spurius' 
Posthumius  and  "V"eturius  Calvinus,  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
but  without  the  right  of  voting,  was  given  to  the  Campaniana 
and  part  of  the  fcJamnites  ;  and  the  same  year  a  colony  wa& 
settled  at  Cales.  Three  years  afterwards,  the  people  of  Pundi 
and  Pormiae  were  admitted  as  citizens,  in  the  very  year  that 
Alexandria  was  founded.  In  the  following  consulship,  when 
Spurius  Posthumius  and  Philo  Publilius  were  censors,  the 
civic  franchise  was  granted  to  Acerra.  Three  years  after* 
wards  the  colony  of  Terracina  was  settled ;  four  years  after- 
wards, that  of  liuceria ;  in  four  years  more,  that  of  Suessa 
Aurunca,  and  two  years  later,  those  of  Saticula  and  Inter- 
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amna.  Then  followed  ten  years  in  wbieli  notMng  of  the  kind 
occurred;  at  the  end  of  which  time  were  established  the 
colonies  of  Sora  and  Alba,  and  two  years  afterwards  that  of 
Caraeoli.  In  the  consulate  of  Quintus  Fabius  for  the  fifibli 
time,  and  that  of  Decius  Mus  for  the  fourth  time,  the  year  in 
which  Pyrrhua  began  to  reign,  colonies  were  sent  to  Sinuessa 
and  Minturnffi,  and  four  years  afterwards  to  Venusia.  After 
an  interval  of  two  years,  in  the  consulate  of  Marcus  CuriuB 
and  Bufinus  Comeuus,  the  rights  of  citizenship,  but  without 
that  of  voting,  were  given  to  the  Sabines ;  an  event  which 
took  place  about  three  hundred  and  tw&nty  years  ago. 
About  three  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  consulship  of  Fabius 
Dorso  and  Claudius  Canina,  colonies  were  sent  to  Gosa  and 
FsBstum,  and  five  years  afterwards,  in  the  consulship  of  Sem- 
pronius  Sophus  and  Appius,  the  son  of  Appius  Osbcus,  to 
Ariminum  and  Beneventum ;  and  the  right  of  voting  was 
then  granted  to  the  Sabines.  At  the  commenioement  of  the 
first  Funic  war,  Firmum  and  Castrum  were  occupied  with 
colonies,  and  the  following  year  .hernia ;  in  seventeen  yean 
afterwards  ^sulum  and  Alsium ;  two  years  later,  Fregense ; 
in  the  next  year,  when  Torquatus  and  Sempronius  were  con- 
suls, Brunduaium ;  three  yeaors  after,  in  the  year  when  the 
games  of  Flora  commenced,  Spoletium.  Two  years  later, 
Valentia  was  cofonised,  and,  about  the  time  of  Hazmibal's 
arrival  in  Italy,  Cremona  and  Placentia. 

Xy.  Neither  while  Hannibal  remained  in  Italy,  nor  for 
several  years  immediately  succeeding  his  departure,  had  the 
Bomans  any  opportunities  of  founding  colonies ;  for,  while 
the  war  lasted,  they  were  obliged  to  press  soldiers,  instead  of 
discharging  them,  and,  when  it  was  ended,  their  strength  re- 
quired to  be  recruited  rather  than  dispersed.  However,  in  the 
consulship  of  Manlius  Yolso  and  Fabius  Nobilior,  about  two 
hundred  and  seventeen  years  ago,  the  colony  of  Bononia  was 
settled,  and  five  years  afterwards,  those  of  Pisaurum  and  Fo- 
tentia;  in  three  years  more,  Aquileia  and  Ghravisca;  four  yean 
later,  Luca.  During  the  same  period,  though  some  express 
a  doubt  of  it,  colonies  were  sent  to  PuteoH,  Salemum,  and  Bnz- 
entum.  One  hundred  and  eightjr-seven  years  ago,  a  cohmj 
was  sent  to  Auximum  in  the  Picenian  territory ;  this  ix)ok 
place  three  years  before  Cassiua  the  cena<Mr  began  to  bnild  iAie 
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theatre  looking  from  tlie  Lupercal^  towards  Mount  Palatine^ 
when  the  great  austerity  of  maimers,  and  the  consul  Scipio, 
prevented  him*  from  completing  it ;  an  occurrence  which  I 
number  among  the  most  honourable  testimonies  to  the  public 
(^laracter  in  those  days.  In  the  consulship  of  Cassius  Lon- 
ginus  and  Sextius  Calvinus,  (who  defeatea  the  Salyes*  at  the 
springs  which  were  from  him  named  Aquce  Sextia,)  about 
one  hundred  and  fifby-seyen  years  ago,  the  colony  of  Eabra- 
toria  was  settled,  and  the  year  iSter  those  of  Scylacium, 
MLneryium,  Tarentum,  and  iNeptunia,  as  well  as  Carthage  in 
Africa*  which  was,  as  I  have  said,  the  first  colony  planted 
beyond  the  bounds  of  Italy.  Concerning  Dertona  there  is 
BD  certainty ;  but  Narbo  Martins  in  Gaul  was  settled  in  the 
ecmsulship  of  Eorcius  and  Marcius,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  years  ago.  Twenty-three  years  after  was  founded 
Eporedia  among  the  Bagienni^,  when  Marius  was  consul,  for 
the  sixth  time,  with  Valerius  Flaccus.  Any  colony  settled 
smce  that  time,  except  the  military  colonies,  I  am  unable  to 
recoHect. 

XVI.  Though  this  little  portion  of  my  work  has  exceeded 
the  limits  intended,  and  though  I  am  sensible  that  in  so  hasty 
a  composition,  which,  like  a  wheel  or  rapid  torrent*,  allows 
me  powhere  to  make  a  stand,  I  ought  rather  to  omit  some 
things  that  may  seem  necessary  than  to  introduce  any  that 
are  superfluous,  I  yet  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  a  point 
on  which  I  have  often  reflected,  and  on  which  I  could  never 
amve  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion.  Eor  who  can  sufit- 
ciently  wonder,  that  the  most  eminent  geniuses  in  every  art 

*  XV.  From  the  Lupercal]  A  LupercaK.  "  The  Lnpercal  was  a  grotto  sacred 
to  Pan,  near  the  Palatine  mount.*'  Krauae* 

.  '  When  the  great  ansteritj  of  manners — ^prevented  him,  ^c]  There  are 
Tsrions  readings  of  this  passage,  bnt  all  producing  much  the  same  sense.  Eranse 
reads,  Cm  (Cassio)  id  d&noUendo — resHtere;  that  is,  "the  austerity  of 
maimers,   and  Scipio  the  consul,  opposed  Cassius  bj  pulling  it  (the  theatre) 

*  Salyes]  A  people  of  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

*  Carthage  in  Africa]   A  colonj  was  established  on  the  site  of  the  old  citj 
hj  the  Gracchi,  and  called  Colonia  Cartiiago. 

*  Bagienni]  Otherwise  called  Vagienni,  a  people  of  Liguria,  near  the  source  of 
thePo. 

*  XVI.  Torrent]  Gurgitis,  The  words  ac  verHci$,  which  follow  this,  and  which 
Ruhnken  and  Krause  think  a  mere  gloss,  I  haye  omitted. 
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have  agreed  in  one  common  character,  and  have  fallen  within 
one  period  of  time  ;  and  that,  as  different  kinds  of  animals, 
shut  up  in  a  fold  or  other  inclosure,  continue  each  distinct 
from  those  around  it,  and  form  themselves  into  separate 
hodies,  so  minds,  capable  of  any  great  achievements,  have 
formed  distinct  assemblages  about  the  same  time  and  with 
similar  effect  ?  One  age,  and  that  not  extending  througli 
many  years,  gave  lustre  to  tragedy  by  the  works  of  those 

freat  authors,  men  animated  by  a  divine  spirit,  ^schylus^ 
ophocles,  and  Euripides.  One  age  produced  the  Ancient 
Comedy,  under  Cratinus,  Aristophanes,  and  Eupolis.  As 
for  the  New  Comedy,  Menander,  with  Philemon  and  Di- 
philus,  his  equals  in  age  rather  than  ability,  not  only  invented 
it  within  a  few  years,  but  left  works  in  it  beyond  imitation. 
The  distinguished  philosophers,  too,  deriving  their  knowledge 
from  the  lips  of  Socrates,  in  how  short  a  time  did  they  M^ 
whom  I  have  a  little  before  enumerated^,  flourish  after  the 
death  of  Plato  and  Aristotle !  And  in  oratory  what  splendour 
was  there  before  Isocrates,  or  after  the  death  of  his  hearers  and 
their  immediate  disciples  ?  So  crowded  were  they  into  a 
short  space  of  time,  that  all  who  were  worthy  of  being  remem- 
bered must  have  been  known  to  each  other. 

XVII.  Nor  has  this  peculiarity  occurred  more  among  the 
Greeks  than  among  the  Eomans.  Eoman  tragedy,  unless  we 
go  back  to  the  rudest  and  most  barbarous  efforts,  which  de- 
serve no  praise  but  as  attempts  at  invention,  subsists  wholly 
in  the  writings  of  Accius  and  his  contemporaries.  The 
agreeable  sportiveness  of  Latin  humour  displayed  itself,  about 
the  same  time,  in  Caecilius,  Terence,  and  Afranius^.  As  for 
the  historians,  a  period  of  less  than  eighty  years  (even  if  we 
include  Livy  in  the  age  of  the  earlier  writers)  produced  them 
all,  with  the  exception  of  Cato  and  some  old  and  obscure  an- 
nalists. Nor  did  the  assemblage  of  poets  extend  further  in 
time,  either  upwards  or  downwards.  With  respect  to  oratory, 

^  Whom  I  have  a  little  before  enumerated]  Quos  paido  ante  mwmeravimut. 
In  some  part  of  the  book  which  is  now  lost. 

2  XVII.  Caecilius,  Terence,  and  Afranius]  Why  docs  he  omit  Plautus?  "I 
must  suppose  either  that  the  name  of  Plautus  has  dropped  out  of  the  text,  or, 
what  seems  more  probable,  that  Paterculns  entertained  the  same  opinion  oi 
Plautus  as  Horace  expresses,  De  Arte  Poeticft,  270,  and  therefore  iutentianally 
omitted  him."  Kraufe, 
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forensic  pleading,  and  the  perfect  beauty'of  prose  eloquence, 
they  burst  forth  complete  (to  say  nothing  of  Cato,  and  to 
speak  with  due  respect  for  FubHus  Crassus,  Scipio,  Lselius, 
the  Gracchi^  Fannius,  and  Servius  Galba)  under  Cicero,  who 
was  the  coryphaeus  in  his  art ;  as  of  all  other  orators  we  re- 
ceive pleasure  from  few,  and  admire  none,  except  such  as 
lived  in  his  time,  or  iounediately  succeeded  it^.  That  the  same 
has  been  the  case  with  regard  to  grammarians,  statuaries^ 
painters,  and  sculptors*,  whoever  investi^tes  the  records  of 
ages  will  easily  convince  himself,  and  wul  sefe  that  the  most 
eminent  performances  in  every  art  are  confined  within  very 
narrow  limits  of  time. 

Of  this  concurrence  of  similar  geniuses  in  the  same  period, 
of  their  corresponding  devotion  to  like  pursuits^  and  their 
equality  of  progress,  I  often  inquire  for  the  causes,  but  find 
none  that  1  can  regard  as  satisfactory.  Some,  however,  I 
discover  that  are  probable ;  among  which  are  the  following. 
Emulation  nourishes  genius;  and  at  one  time  envy,  at  another 
admiration,  kindles  a  spirit  of  imitation.  Any  art,  too,  which 
is  pursued  with  extreme  zeal,  will  soon  reach  the  height  of 
excellence ;  and  to  stand  still  on  the  summit  is  difficult ;  as, 
in  the  natural  course  of  things,  what  cannot  advance,  recedes. 
And  as  we  are  at  first  excited  with  ardour  to  overtake  those 
whom  we  think  our  superiors,  so,  when  we  once  despair  of 
surpassing  or  equalling  them,  our  zeal  flags  with  our  hope, 
ceases  to  pursue  what  it  cannot  attain,  and,  relinquishing  that 
object  as  already  pre-occupied,  turns  to  something  new.  •  De- 
clining any  pursuit  in  which  we  cannot  arrive  at  eminence, 
we  endeavour  to  find  one  that  will  allow  scope  for  our  exer- 
tions ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  such  changes,  if  frequent 
and  unsteady,  prove  the  greatest  obstacle  to  perfection. 

1  Except  such  as  lived  in  his  time,  or  iinmediatelj  succeeded  it]  Neminem — nisi 
out  ab  Ulo  visum.,  aut  qui  ilium  viderit.  This  is  translated  according  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  Erause.  Those  who  were  visi  ab  Ulo  were  his  contemporaries,  (some  of 
them,  perhaps,  a  httle  his  seniors,)  with  whom  he  llyed,  as  it  were,  face  to  face; 
those  qui  iUum  videnint  were  the  men  of  the  succeeding  generation,  who  were  jast 
old  enough  to  have  had  a  sight  of  him.  Thus  Ovid  sajrs  of  Virgil,  VirffiUum 
jtmtumvidL 

2  Statuaries— sculptors]  Plastis^scalptoribus.  Plastes^  one  that  makes  figures 
of  any  soft  matter,  as  claj ;  scalptor,  or  sculptor^  one  who  works  with  harder 
material,  as  stone  or  wood. 
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XVllI.  Oiir  wonder  may  well  be  transferred  from  ages  to 
cities.  One  city  in  Attica  was  distingaished  in  eloquence  for 
a  greater  nnmb^  of  years,  and  fc^  more  achieyements  in  it, 
than  aU  the  rest  of  Greece ;  so  that,  though  the  natives  of 
that  country  were  dispersed  through  its  di&rent  states,  wie 
might  suppose  its  genius  to  have  been  confined  entirely  within 
the  walls  of  Athens.  Nor  do  I  more  wonder  that  this  should 
haye  been  the  case,  than  that  not  a  single  ortAoT  of  Argos, 
Thebes,  or  LacedsBmon,  was  thought  worthy  of  notice  during 
his  life,  or  of  remembrance  after  his  death.  In  such  studies, 
these,  as  well  as  many  other  cities,  were  wholly  unproductiye, 
except  that  the  single  muse  of  Pindar  conferred  some  degree 

of  lustre  on  Theirs.    Alcman^  the  Laced»monians  fabely 
(j0]]ii,    •    #    #    • 

^  ZVIIL  Akman]  He  was  a  native  of  Lydia,  and  brought  to  Laoedaemon 
when  yery  young,  as  a  slave. 
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BOOK  XL 
THE  ARGUMENT. 

Dbclbksion  of  Boman  virtne  after  the  dertrnction  of  Carthage ;  vara  with  Viria- 
tifiuand  Numantia,  J.  Acts  and  death  of  Tiberias  Graochus,  II.,  III.  Aris- 
tomcns  defeated;  Nxunantia  overthrown;  character  and  death  of  Publius 
Scipio,  IV.  Acts  of  Anlus  Brutus  in  Spain,  V.  Proceedings  and  death  of 
Cains  Graochns,  VI.  Cruelty  of  Opimius,  VII.  Narbo  Martins  founded ; 
Cato  condenmed  for  extortion;  triumphs  of  the  Metelli  and  Minutius,  VIII. 
Eminent  Boman  orators  and  writers,  IX.  Severity  of  the  censors ;  family  of 
the  Domitii,  X.  The  Jugurthine  war ;  the  acts  of  Marius,  XI.,  XII.  Ill- 
fortune  and  death  of  Dtrusns,  XIII.,  XTV.  The  colony  of  Carthage;  the 
Italian  war,  XV.,  XVI.  The  civic  franchise  granted  to  the  Italians ;  character 
of  Sylla,  XVII.  War  with  Mithridates  commenced ;  acts  of  Sulpicius,  XVIII. 
Civil  war  between  Marias  and  Sylla,  XIX.  The  consul  Pomperas  murdered  by 
the  soldiers ;  proceedings  of  Cinna,  XX.  Cinna  succeeds  in  recalling  Marias, 
XXL  Marius's  proscription,  XXII.  Marina's  death ;  success  of  Sylhi  against 
Mithridates,  XXIII.  Deaths  of  Fimbria,  Lucilhs,  and  Cinna,  XXIV. 
Further  proceedings  of  Sylla,  XXV.,  XXVI.  Fate  of  Pontius  Tdesinus,  and  of 
the  youn^^er  Marine,  XXVII.  Sylla's  dictatorship  and  proscription,  XXVIII. 
"Character  of  Pompey,  afterwards  called  the  Great,  XXIX.  Death  of  Sertorius ; 
triumphs  of  MeteUus  and  Pompey ;  war  with  Spartacus,  XXX.  Pompey  sap- 
presses  the  pirates,  XXXI.,  XXXII.  Pompey  receives  the  command  of  the 
Mithridatic  war ;  acts  of  Lucullus,  XXXIII.  Conquest  of  Crete ;  conspiracy 
of  Catiline,  XXXTV.  Character  of  Cato ;  deaths  of  Catiline  and  the  other  con- 
spirators, XXXV.  Augustus  Caesar  bom ;  learned  men  of  that  age,  XXXVI. 
Tigranes  surrenders  to  Pompey,  XXXVIL  Names  of  Boman  provinces,  and 
by  whom  conquered,  XXXVIIL,  XXXIX  Pompey  conquers  Mithridates,  and 
triumphs,  XL.  Descent,  character,  and  actions  of  Julius  Csesar,  XLI. — ^XLIII. 
First  Triumrirate ;  consulship  of  Csesar,  XLIV.  Of  Clodius,  Cicero,  and  CatOj 
XLV.  Casar's  acts  in  Gaul ;  Crassus  killed  in  Parthia,  XLVT.  Further  pro- 
ceedings of  CsBsar;  Clodius  slam  byMilo.  XLVIL  Civil  war  between  Csosar 
and  Pompey,  XLVIII.— LII.  Death  of  Pompey,  LIII.  Cassar's  actions  m 
Egypt,  Africa,  and  Spain,  LIV.,  LV.  Caesar's  triumphs  and  death,  LVI., 
LVII.    Proceedmgs  of  Brutus  and  Cicero,  LVIII.    Opening  of  Caesar's  will; 

%  family  and  character  of  Augnstus,  LIX.  Dissensions  and  war  between  Csosar 
and  Antony,  LX.,  LXI.  Provinces  decreed  to  Brutus  and  Cassius  by  the  se- 
nate ;  Caesar  slighted,  LXIL  Antony  jcnns  the  army  of  Lepidus,  LXIII.  Death 
of  Decimus  Brutos ;  banishment  of  Cicero,  LXIV.  The  second  Triumvirate, 
LXV.  Another  proscription ;  death  of  Cicero,  LXVI.  Conduct  of  the  Bomans 
sfc  the  time  of  the  proecrq>tion,  LXVII.  Of  Caelius  and  Mflo ;  of  the  clemency 
of  Cnsar,  LXVIIL  Of  DoUbeUa,  Vatinius,  and  the  Paedian  htw,  LXIX. 
Proceedings  of  Brutus  and  Cassius ;  they  are  slain  in  the  battle  of  Philippi, 
LXX.    Consequences  of  the  battle,  LXXI.,  LXXII.    Of  Sextos  Pompeitts, 
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LXXin.  OfAntony,  Caesar,  and  Livia,LXXIV.,LXXV.  Of  Cains  VeUdns 
and  Fulvia;  peace  between  Caesar  and  Antony,  LXXVL  Peace  with  Sextos 
Pompeius,  LXXVII.  Antony  marries  Octavia,  Caesar's  sister ;  Labienns  over* 
thrown,  LXXVIII.  War  resumed  with  Sextus  Pompeius ;  Caesar  marriea 
Livia,  LXXIX.  Degradation  of  Lepidus,  LXXX.  Caesar  suppresses  a  mutiny 
in  the  army,  LXXXI.  Antony  invades  Parthia,  LXXXII.  Of  PLmcus, 
LXXXIII.  Battle  of  Actiam,  and  what  immediately  followed  it,  LXXXIV. — 
LXXXVL  Death  of  Antony,  LXXXVIL  Conspiracy,  death,  and  character  oi 
Lepidus,  LXXXVIII.  Caesar's  triumphs  and  plans  of  goyemment,  LXXXDL 
Beduction  of  Spain  and  Dalmatia,  XC.  Roman  ensigns  recovered  from  the 
Parthians,  XCI.  Of  Sentius  Satuminus,  XCII.  Of  Marcellus  and  Agrippa, 
XCIII.  Expeditions  of  Tiberius  and  Drusus;  death  of  Drusus,  XCIV. — 
XCVII.  The  Thracian  war,  XCVIIL  Tiberius  retires  to  Rhodes,  XCEL 
Hostilities  resumed  in  Parthia  and  Germany;  excesses  of  Julia,  C.  Caina 
Caesar  in  Parthia;  his  death,  CL,  CII.  Tiberius  and  Agrippa  adopted  by 
Augustus,  cm.,  CIV.  Acts  of  Tiberius  in  Germany,  CV.— CIX.  Insurrec- 
tion in  Dalmatia,  CX.  Proceedings  of  Tiberius  against  the  Dalmatians  and 
Pannonians ;  both  are  subdued,  CXI. — CXV.  Of  some  who  were  distinguished 
in  this  war,  CXVI.  Loss  of  the  legions  in  Germany  under  Varus,  CXVIL 
Of  Arminins;  death  of  Varus,  CXVIU.,  CXIX.  Tiberius  conducts  the 
German  war;  his  triumphs,  CXX.—CXXIL  Death  of  Augustus,  CXXIII. 
Tiberius  succeeds  him,  CXXIV.  Mutmy  jn  Germany  and  Illyricum  suppressed, 
CXXV.  Government  of  Tiberius,  CXXVI.  Of  Sejanus,  CXXVIL,  CXXVIU. 
Observations  on  Tiberius,  CXXIX.,  CXXX  Prayer  for  the  prosperity  of  Bome^ 
CXXXL 

I.  The  former  Scipio  had  opened  for  the  Eomans  the  wajr 
to  power ;  the  latter^  opened  that  to  luxury.  For  when  their 
dread  of  Carthage  was  at  an  end,  and  their  rival  in  empire 
was  removed,  the  nation,  deserting  the  cause  of  virtue,  went 
over,  not  gradually,  but  with  precipitation,  to  that  of  vice ; 
the  old  rules  of  conduct  were  renounced,  and  new  intro- 
duced ;  and  the  people  turned  themselves  from  activity  to 
slumber,  from  arms  to  pleasure,  from  business  to  idleness. 
Then  it  was  that  Scipio  Duilt  porticos  on  the  Capitol ;  that 
Metellus  erected  those  before  mentioned^ ;  and  that  Cnfflus 
Octavius  raised  that  pre-eminently  delightful  one  in  the 
Circus  ;  and  private  luxury  soon  followed  public  magnificence. 

There  soon  succeeded  a  lamentable  and  disgraceful  war  in 
Spain,  conducted  by  Viriathus,  a  captain  of  banditti ;  which, 

1  I.  The  formet  Scipio — the  latter]  The  former  was  Scipio  Africanua  Major, 
the  conqueror  of  Hannibal ;  the  latter  Scipio  Africanus  Minor,  who  destroyed 
Carthage  and  Kumantia,  and  who  is  mentioned  above,  i.,  15. 

2  Before  mentioned]  See  i.,  2. 
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thougli  it  proceeded  with  various  changes  of  fortune,  was 
oftener  adverse  than  favourable  to  the  Romans.  And  Viria- 
thus,  rather  through  the  treachery  than  valour  of  Servilius 
Csepio,  being  killed,  a  still  more  violent  war  with  I^umantia 
burst  forth.  This  city  never  had  under  arms  more  than  ten 
thousand  of  its  inhabitants,  yet,  whether  from  the  obstinacy 
of  their  spirit,  the  inexperience  of  our  generals,  or  the 
caprice  of  fortune,  it  compelled  both  Pompeius,  a  man  of 
great  reputation,  (the  first  of  the  name  who  held  the  consul- 
ship,) to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace  on  most  dishonourable  terms, 
and  the  consul  Mancinus  Hostilius  to  make  another  not  less 
mean  and  disgraceful.  Interest  secured  Pompey  from  punish- 
ment ;  but  the  modesty  of  Mancinus,  by  shrinking  from  no 
peimlty^,  led  to  his  being  surrendered  bv  heralds  to  the 
enemy,  stripped  of  his  robes,  and  with  his  nands  tied  behind 
his  back.  But  the  Numantines,  acting  like  the  people  of 
Caudium  in  former  times,  refused  to  receive  him,  saying  that 
a  public  violation  of  faith  was  not  to  be  expiated  by  the  blood 
of  an  individual. 

II.  This  surrender  of  Mancinus  excited  violent  dissensions 
in  the  state.  Por  Tiberius  Gracchus,  (son  of  a  most  illus- 
trious and  eminent  citizen,  and  grandson,  on  his  mother's  * 
side,  of  Publius  Africanus,)  who  had  been  quaestor  at  the 
time,  and  by  whose  encouragement  that  treaty  had  been 
concluded,  was  both  grievously  offended  at  the  annidling  of 
it,  and  entertained  apprehensions  for  himself  of  a  sinular 
sentence  or  punishment ;  from  which  causes,  though  in  his 
other  conduct  a  man  of  the  strictest  integrity,  endowed  with 
the  highest  abilities,  and  pure  and  upright  in  his  intentions, 
in  short,  adorned  with  every  virtue  of  which  man  when  per- 
fected both  by  nature  and  cultivation  is  susceptible,  he,  on 
being  appointed  tribune  of  the  people  in  the  consulate  of  Pub- 
lius Mutius  ScsBVola  and  Lucius  Calpumius,  a  hundred  and 
«ixtjr-two  years  ago,  deserted  the  worthy  party,  and  by  pro- 
mismg  the  rights  of  citizens  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy, 
and  proposing  at  the  same  time  agrarian  laws,  threw  all 
things,  while  all  men  were  eager  to  secure  a  footing  in  the 

1  l^rinldng  from  no  penalty,  ^.]  Non  recusando  perduxU  hvc,  ^c.  The  text 
is  bere  so  oW^nre  that  Rahnken  sap,  "  Ego  nihil  hie  iatelligo,**  and  supposes 
that  some  words  are  lost.    On  Candiam,  see  Floras,  1, 16. 
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etate^,  into  the  utmost  confusion,  and  brought  the  Conuxion- 
wealth  into  itnmineDt  danger,  of  whicji  it  was  for  some  time 
doubtful  what  would  be  the  event.  Octavius,  one  of  his 
colleagues,  who  stood  up  in  defence  of  the  public  good,  he 
compelled  to  resign  his  office,  and  procured  the  election  of 
himself,  his  father-in-hiw  Appius,  who  had  been  consul,  and 
his  brother  Gracchus,  then  very  young,  as  commissioners  to 
^stribute  lands,  and  settle  colonies. 

in.  On  this,  Publius  Sdpio  Nasioa,  grandson  of  him  who 
had  been  pronounced  by  the  senate  the  best  man  in  the 
state,  son  of  him  who  in  his  censorship  had  built  the  por- 
ticos to  the  Capibol,  and  great  grandson  of  Cn»us  Scipio,  a 
man  of  very  illustrious  character,  uncle  of  Publius  Africa- 
nus ;  this  Scipio,  I  say,  though  not  invested  with  any  mili- 
tary or  public  office,  and  though  he  was  cousm  to  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  yet,  preferring  his  country  to  family  conneiian, 
and  c<Hisidering  whatever  injured  the  public  as  hurtful  to 
each  individual,,  (for  whidi  merits  he  was  afterwards,  in  his 
absence,  created  chief  pontiff;  the  first  instance  of  the  kind,) 
wrapped  the  lappet  of  his  gown  round  his  left  arm,  and 
mounted  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Capitol ;  where,  standing 
on  the  summit  of  the  steps,  he  called  on  all  that  desired  the 
safety  of  the  Commonwealth  to  follow  him.  Immediately 
the  chief  of  the  nobility,  the  sena^,  the  greater  and  better 
part  of  the  equestrian  body,  and  such  plebeians  as  were 
unallured  by  the  pernicious  views  of  the  Gracchi,  rushed 
together  against  Gracchus,  who,  with  some  bands  of  his  paiv 
tisans,  was  standing  in  the  court;,  haranguing  a  concourse  of 
people  from  almost  every  part  of  Italy.  Betaking  himiself 
to  flight,  he  was  struck,  as  he  was  running  down  the  descent 
from  the  Capitol,  with  a  piece  of  a  broken  bench,  and  thus 
prematurely  closed  a  life  which  he  might  have  passed  with 

1  II.  All  men  were  eager  to  secure  a  fsoting  in  the  state]  Omnibus  sUUmn 
concupiscenttbus.  Such  is  the  way  in  which  Eraiue  and  OreUJns-noderstand  thb 
phrase.  lipsins  said  that  there  was  no  sense  in  it,  and  eonjectnred  omft&a$ 
(sc.  legibns  istis  agrariis)  statum  concutientibtUf  which  Omter  and  Heimdos 
approved,  and  Bnhnken  admitted  into  his  text  Bnt  concupiscentibus  seems  to 
have  been  too  hastily  condenmed  by  these  critics.  "  Statmn  habere.**  says  Ennise, 
'*  est  vel  civitatem,  yd  bona  certa,  agros  scilicet,  habere,  et  tac  ease  aliqnid  in 
repablic^L**    So,  he  adds,  the  proscribed  are  said,  c.  72,  nuBum  statum  habere 
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t^  greatest  honour.  This  was  the  oommeneement  of  ciril 
bloodshed,  and  of  impunity  to  the  sword,  in  Borne.  H^ice- 
forward  right  was  oppressed  by  strengih ;  the  more  powerM 
were  the  more  hig^y  esteemed ;  disputes  between  dtisens, 
which  were  formerly  settled  on  amicable  terms,  weire  decided 
by  the  sword;  and  wars  were  undertake  not  for  honour- 
able reasons,  but  from  prospects  of  gain.  I^or  can  this 
excite  our  wonder;  for  examples  do  not  stop  where  they 
begin ;  but,  if  allowed  to  spread  through  a  channel  ever  so 
narrow,  make  way  for  themselves  to  any  extent ;  and,  when 
m^Q.  have  once  deviated  from  the  right  oath,  they  are  hurried 
headlong  into  wrong ;  and  no  one  thinka  that  dishonourable 
to  himself  which  is  gainful  to  another. 

IV.  Diu*ing  the  course  of  these  transactians  in  Italy, 
Aristonicus,  who,  on  the  death  of  king  Attahis,  by  whom 
Asia  had  been  bequeathed  to  the  people  of  Bome,  (as  Bi- 
thynia  was  afterwards  bequeathed  to  them  b^  Nicomedes,) 
pretending  to  be  sprung  from  the  royal  &mily,  had  seized 
the  government  by  force  of  arms,  was  conquered,  and  led  in 
triumph  by  Marcus  Perpema,  and  afterwards  put  to  death 
by  Manius  Aquilius,  for  having,  at  the  connnencement  of 
bostilities,  killed  the  proconmil  Crassus  Mucianus,  a  man 
eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  the  law,  as  he  was  on  his 
journey  out  of  the  country. 

After  so  many  defeats  experienced  at  Numantia,  Publius 
Sdpio  Africanus  .^Imilianus,  the  destroyer  of  Carthage,  being 
elected  a  second  time  consul,  and  sent  into  Spain,  supported 
in  that  country  the  character  for  conduct  and  success  that 
he  had  acquired  in  Africa,  and  within  a  year  and  three 
months  after  his  arrival  levelled  ^Numantia,  arber  surrounding 
and  shaking  it  with  batteries,  to  the  ground.  Nor  did  any 
man  of  any  nation,  before  his  time,  consecrate  hia  name  to 
perpetual  remembrance  by  a  more  remarkable  destruction  of 
cities ;  for,  by  the  overthrow  of  Carthage  and  Numantia,  he 
freed  us  from  the  dread  of  the  one,  and  from  the  dishonour 
that  we  suffered  from  the  other.  It  was  this  Scipio,  who, 
being  asked  by  Carbo,  a  tribune,  what  he  thought  of  the 
killiTig  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  replied,  that  if  he  had  any 
thou^t  of  usurping  the  government,  he  was  justly  slain ; 
and,  when  the  whole  assembly  cried  out  against  him,  he  ex- 
claimed, ^' After  having  so  often  heard;  without  fear,  the 
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shouts  of  armed  enemies,  how  can  I  be  alarmed  at  the  cries 
of  such  as  you,  to  whom  Italy  is  but  a  stepmother^  ?" 

Eetuming,  from  a  short  absence,  into  the  city,  in  the  con- 
sulate of  Manius  Aquilius  and  Caius  Sempronius,  a  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  years  ago,  after  his  two  consulships  and  two 
triumphs,  and  after  having  removed  two  objects  of  terror  to 
his  country,  he  was  found  one  morning  dead  in  his  bed,  and 
marks  of  strangulation  were  observed  on  his  neck.  Yet 
concerning  the  death  of  so  great  a  man  no  inquiry  was 
made ;  and  the  body  of  him  by  whose  services  Eome  had 
raised  her  head  above  the  world,  was  carried  to  its  burial- 
place  with  the  head  veiled*.  Whether  he  died  a  natural 
death,  as  most  people  think,  or  came  to  his  end,  as  some 
have  asserted,  by  treachery,  he  certainly  passed  a  life  of  such 
honour  that  it  is  eclipsed  by  none  before  his  time  except  that 
of  his  grandfather.  He  cued  at  about  fifty-four  years  of 
age.  If  any  one  questions  this,  let  him  look  back  to  Scipio's 
first  consulship,  to  which  he  was  elected  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
six,  and  doubt  no  more. 

V.  Before  the  destruction  of  Numantia,  the  military 
efforts  of  Decimus  Brutus  in  Spain  had  been  remarkable ; 
so  that,  having  made  his  way  through  all  the  nations  of  that 
country,  subdued  vast  multitudes  of  men,  and  a  great  number 
of  cities,  and  visited  places  of  which  the  names  had  scarcely 
been  heard,  he  merited  the  surname  of  GaUaecus.  A  few 
years  before  him,  military  obedience,  under  Quintus  Mace- 
donicus,  was  enforced  in  that  country  with  such  severity 
that,  while  he  was  besieging  a  city  named  Gontrebia,  he 
ordered  five  legionary  cohorts,  which  had  been  repulsed  in 
an  attack  on  a  veir  steep  place,  to  mount  it  again  immedi- 
ately. Though  all  the  soldiers  made  their  wills  in  prepara- 
tion for  action,  as  if  going  to  certain  destruction,  the  obsti- 
nate general  was  not  deterred  from  his  purpose,  and  saw  his 
men  return  with  victory,  whom  he  had  sent  out  in  expecta- 

1  IV.  To  whom  Italjr  is  but  a  stepmother]  Quorum  naverca  ett  ItaHa.  The 
idle  and  dissolute  crowd  that  wandered  abont  the  city,  many  of  whom  were  not 
natiTes  of  the  country,  were  not  considered  or  valued  by  Italy  as  her  children,  but 
regarded  by  her  with  the  disdain  of  a  stepmother.  The  origin  of  the  expression, 
as  Wesseling  pointed  out,  is  in  Pkto*s  Menezenus.  Comp.  Val.  Max.,  vl,  2, 3. 

*  With  the  head  v^ed]  Velato  cajnte,  **  ObToluto  capita  elatns  est,  ne  fivor 
in  ore  appareret.**  AureL  Vict.,  58.    This  seems  to  have  been  customary. 
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tion  of  death.  So  great  was  the  effect  of  shame  blended 
with  fear,  and  of  hope  springing  from  despair.  He  gained 
much  credit  for  courage  and  strictness ;  but  Fabius  JEmUia- 
nus  showed  in  Spain  the  most  noble  example  of  discipline. 

VI.  After  an  mterval  of  ten  years,  the  same  rage  which 
had  animated  Tiberius  G-racchus,  seized  his  brother  Caius, 
who,  resembling  him  in  all  his  virtues  as  well  as  in  his  want 
of  judgment,  was  in  abilities  and  eloquence  far  his  superior ; 
and  who,  though  he  might,  without  the  least  anxiety  of 
mind,   have  become  the  very  first  man  in  the  state,  yet, 

Prompted  by  a  desire  either  of  revenging  his  brother's 
eath,  or  of  preparing  a  way  for  himself  to  regal  power,  he 
entered  on  a  tribuneship  of  similar  character  to  that  of  his 
brother,  forming  projects,  however,  much  more  extensive 
and  influential.  He  designed  to  extend  the  civic  franchise 
to  all  the  Italians,  as  far  almost  as  the  Alps ;  to  divide  the 
lands,  and  to  prohibit  every  citizen  from  possessing  more 
than  five  hundred  acres  ;  a  restriction  which  had  once  been 
enjoined  by  the  Licinian  law.  He  likewise  wished  to  lay 
new  taxes  on  imported  goods,  to  fill  the  provinces  with  new 
colonies,  to  transfer  the  privilege  of  being  judges^  from  the 
senators  to  the  knights,  and  to  distribute  com  to  the  popu* 
lace ;  in  short,  he  was  resolved  to  leave  nothing  quiet  and 
undisturbed,  nothing  in  the  condition  in  which  he  found  it. 
He  even  procured  himself  to  be  re-elected  tribune.  But  the 
consul  Lucius  Opimius,  who  in  his  praetorship  had  demo- 
lished FregellsB,  attacked  him  with  an  armed  force,  and  put 
him  to  death,  and  together  with  him  Eulvius  Elaccus,  a  man 
who  had  been  consid,  and  had  triumphed,  but  was  equally 
inclined  to  noxious  measures;  and  whom  Caius  Grracehus 
had  nominated  a  commissioner  in  the  room  of  his  brother 
Tiberius,  and  associated  with  himself  to  be  a  sharer  in  his 
king-like  power.  One  particular  in  Opimius's  conduct  is 
mentioned  deserving  of  reprobation,  namely,  that  he  offered 
a  reward  for  the  head,  not  merely  of  Gracchus,  but  of  any 
turbulent  Soman  citizen,  promising  its  weight  in  gold. 
Maccus,  while  he  was  collecting  a  party  in  arms  on  the 
Aventine,  with  intent  to  make  resistance,  was  killed,  together 

1  VI.  To  transfer  the  privilege  of  being  judges,  ^c]  See  Pseudo-Sallust, 
first  Epistle  to  Ciesar,  c.  3,  8. 
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with  his  elder  son;  OraochuB,  attempting  to  esome,  and 
hdng  nearly  oreitaken  by  a  party  seoot  by  Opisoiiia,  heldonfc 
hia  ne<^  to  Eoporus  his  dave,  who  dew  hinifldf  with  tha 
same  fortitude  with  which  he  rdie^ed  hia  master.  Ponq^ 
moBy  a  Soman  knight,  showed  on  that  day  a  smgalar  de^^ee 
of  attachment  to  GhEaochus ;  for,  like  Codes,  he  withstoad 
his  enemies  on  the  bridge,  andthenrunhimself  Uuroogh  with 
his  sword.  The  body  of  Caiiia  G*racofaa8,  witibi  great  barbie 
rity  on  the  part  of  me  TidHnss,  was  thrown  iniiotiie  TSbev^mi 
had  previously  been  the  case  wifch  that  of  ISberins. 

vLl  Sudi  was  the  latter  part  of  tine  liyea,  and  aach  tihe 
deaths,  of  the  sons  of  Tibenna  Ghncchos,  tiie  grandfiona  cf 
Publins  Scipio  A&icamis,  men  who  made  a  bad  nse  of  the 
best  talents,  and  who  died  while  their  xEiother,  the  daughter 
of  AMcanus,  wia  still  alire.  Had  these  men  fixed  their 
desires  on  any  degree  of  eminence  compatiUe  with  ciyil 
liberty,  (whatever  it  was  that  they  sought  to  gain  by  their  tm^ 
bulent  proceedings,)  ihe  public  would  we  granted  it  without 
an  effort  on  their  part.  To  the  seresity  before  mentbooed, 
was  added  an  act  of  unparalleled  barbariJT.  A  youth  of 
uncommon  beauty,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age^  son  of 
Fulvius  ElaocuB,  but  innocent  of  his  father's  o&nces,  beiog 
sent  to  negotiate  tenns  of  accommodation,  was  ordered  toiie 
put  to  dea^  by  Opimiua.  A  Tuscan  sooiJui^er,  hia  finend, 
seeing  the  lad  weep  as  he  was  dra^d  to  prison,  said  to  him, 
"Whj  do  you  not  rather  act  thus  r'  And  immediately  daah* 
ing  his  head  affainst  a  stone  pillarat  the  prison-door,  beat_flsit 
hia  brains,  and  expired* 

Examinationa  of  the  finenda  and  dients  of  the  Ghraochi 
were  soon  after  held,  and  with  great  sevmty.  Hence,  when 
OpimiuB,  who,  in  other  matters  waa  uprighb  «ad  respected, 
was  afterwards  condemned  on  a  trial  before  the  people,  no 
commiseration  was  shown  him  by  his  countrymen,  through 
their  recollection  of  his  former  want  of  fisding.  The  same 
general  odium  affcorwards  deservedly  omshed,  under  triala 
before  the  people,  ButilLuB  and  Populiua,  who,  being  conaula 
at  the  time,  had  acted  cruelly  towards  the  friends  of  Tiberina 
Qracchus.  Amongst  affiiirs  of  sudi  importanoel  shallBMiiir 
tion  one  of  which  the  knowledge  is  of  little  consequence. 
This  is  the  O^inuus,  from  whom,  when  he  was  consul,  the 
celebrated  Opimian  wine  was  named.    That  there  is  none  of 
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it  at  presaQt  may  be  inferred  from  the  distance  of  time,  for 
between  his  consulate  and  jours,  Marcus  Yinieius,  a  hundred 
and  fiftj-one  years  have  elapsed.  The  conduct  of  Opimius 
met  the  less  approbation,  because  his  object  was  revenge 
fix>m  personal  enmity ;  and  his  severity  seemed  to  have  been 
inflicted  to  satisfy,  not  public  justice,  out  private  hatred. 

Vin.  [Soon  Mter,  in  the  consulate  of  Marcius  and  Por* 
cius,  the  colony  of  Narbo  Marcius  was  settled^.]  Let  -&& 
atnetness  of  judicial  prooeediugs  in  those  times  be  here 
recorded.  Caius  Gate,  who  had  been  consul,  and  who  was 
grandson  of  MarcuB  Gate,  and  son  of  the  sister  of  A&icanus, 
was  convicted  of  extortion  committed  in  Macedonia,  and 
fined  eighteen  sestertia^ ;  for  judges  then  confiidered  the  in- 
clinaidon  of  the  man  to  dishonesty  rather  than  the  magni- 
tude of  the  o£fenee,  and  estimated  deeds,  in  general,  by  in* 
tuition,  regarding  rather  what  had  been  done  th^a  to  how 
great  an  extent.  About  the  same  time,  the  two  Metelli, 
brothers,  triumphed  on  one  day.  Another  instance  of  dis- 
tinction not  less  honourable,  and  hitherto  imparalleled,  was, 
that  two  sons  of  Eulvius  Flaccus,  him  who  had  taken  Gapua, 
were  joiaed  together  in  the  consulship.  One  of  them  indeed 
had  been  adored,  and  received  into  the  &mjij  of  Mauliua 
Addinus.  As  to  the  two  Metelli,  who  were  censors  together, 
they  were  courins-gennan,  not  brothers ;  the  circumstance 
of  two  full  brothers  being  united  in  office  fell  to  J;he  lot  of 
none  but  the  Scipios^.  At  this  time  the  Cimbri  andTeutonea 
came  across  the  JKhiae,  and  soon  made  themselves  notorioiis 
by  the  calamities  that  they  brought  onus  and  on  themselves. 
At  the  same  time,  there  was  celebrated  a  brilliant  triumph 
of  Minucius,  him  who  bmlt  the  portieoB  now  so  much  tul- 
mired,  over  the  Scordisci. 

IX.  During  this  period  flourished  those  eminent  orators 
Scipio  j£milianus,\LsBlius,  Servius  Gfalba,  the  two  Gracchi, 
Gains  EanniuB,  Papdrius  Garbo,  and,  above  all,  LuciuB  GraasoB 
and  Marcus  AntoniuB.  Not  must  we  omit  Metellns  Numi- 
dicus,  or  Scaurus.    These,  in  time  as  well  as  genius,  were 

1  Vni.  The  sentence  indosed  in  brackets  is  eyidentl^  oat  of  place,  as  Barman 
and  Eranse  remark. 

s  Eighteen  sestertia]  About  15921  7s.  6d. 

>  The  Scipioe]  The  office  in  which  the  Scipios  were  nnited  was  the  ledileship, 
as  Eranse  says,  who  supposes  that  some  wordis  to  that  effict  haye  been  lost  oat  of 
the  text. 
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followed  by  Caius  Caesar  Strabo  and  Publius  Sulpicius.  As 
to  Quintus  Mucius,  he  was  more  noted  for  his  knowledge  of 
the  law  than  for  eloquence.  During  the  same  age  appeared 
the  bright  genius  of  Afranius  in  comedy,  and  those  of  Pacu- 
vius  and  Attius  in  tragedy ;  geniuses  who  rise  into  competi- 
tion with  the  spirit  of  the  &reeks.  Then  were  displayed, 
too,  the  powers  of  Ennius^,  who  claims  for  his  works  an 
honourable  place  with  theirs ;  for,  though  they  wrote  with 
more  correctness,  he  seems  to  have  had  the  greater  share  of 
ener^.  A  distinguished  name  was  likewise  acquired  by 
LucUius,  who  in  the  I^umantine  war  had  served  in  the 
cavalry  under  Publius  Afiricanus.  At  the  same  time  Ju- 
gurtha  and  Marius,  then  both  young,  learned  in  the  same 
camp  under  Africanus  that  skill  which  they  were  afterwards 
to  practise  in  opposite  camps.  Sisenna  the  historian  was 
then  young,  but  some  years  after,  at  a  more  advanced  age, 
published  his  history  of  the  civil  wars,  and  those  of  SyUa. 
Coelius  was  prior  to  Sisenna :  coeval  with  him  were  Rutilius, 
Claudius  Quadrigarius,  and  Yalerius  Antias.  We  must  not, 
however,  forget  that  Pomponius  lived  in  this  age,  a  writer 
admired  for  his  thoughts,  though  rude  in  language,  and 
chiefly  deserving  notice  for  the  novelty  of  what  he  invented^. 
X.  Let  us  here  record  a  severe  act  of  the  censors  Cassius 
Longinus  and  Caepio,  who,  a  hundred  and  fifty-five  years  ago, 
summoned  before  them  an  augur,  ^milius  Lepidus,  because 
he  rented  a  house  at  six  sestertia^.  At  present,  if  any  person 
lived  at  so  low  a  rent,  he  would  scarcely  be  acknowledged  as 
a  senator :  so  soon  do  people  proceed  from  the  reasonable  to 
the  unreasonable,  irom  the  unreasonable  to  the  vicious,  from 
the  vicious  to  the  extravagant.  During  this  period  a  re- 
markable victory  was  gained  by  Domitius  over  the  Arverni, 
and  another  by  Pabius  over  the  AHobroges.  Pabius,  who 
was  grandson  of  Paulus,  acquired  from  his  success  the  sur- 
«iame  of  AUobrogicus.  Here  we  may  observe  a  peculiar 
kind  of  happiness  attending  the  Domitian  family,  which  was 

'  IX.  Of  Ennius]  The  name  of  Ennias  has  been  supplied  in  the  texts  of 
Buhnkeu  and  Eranse  from  a  conjecture  of  Heinsius. 

2  What  he  invented]  He  was  an  eminent  writer  of  the  FabulcB  AtellaruE,  but 
not  the  inventor  of  that  kind  of  composition.  But  perhaps  he  was  the  first  that 
^ve  them  any  regnlarity  of  form. 

>  X.  Six  sesterlaa]  About  53/.  2s.  6d. 
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highly  distinguished,  though  confined  to  a  small  number. 
Before  the  present  Cnaeus  Domitius,  a  youth  of  most  re- 
markable goodness  of  disposition,  there  were  seven  of  that 
family,  the  only  sons  of  their  respective  parents,  who  all 
arrived  at  the  consulship  and  priesthood,  and  almost  all  at 
the  honours  of  a  triumph. 

XI.  The  Jugurthine  war  was  then  conducted  by  Quintus 
Metellus,  a  commander  inferior  to  no  one  of  the  age.  Under 
him  acted,  as  lieutenant-general,  Caius  Marius,  whom  we 
mentioned  above,  a  man  of  mean  birth,  coarse  and  rough  in 
his  manners,  but  of  strict  temperance^,  who,  in  proportion  as 
he  was  excellent  in  war,  was  fatal  to  peace.  He  was  immo- 
derately eager  for  glory,  his  ambition  was  insatiable,  his  pas- 
sions ungovernable,  so  that  he  was  never  at  rest.  By  dis- 
seminatmg,  through  farmers  of  the  revenue,  and  others  who 
traded  in  Africa,  insinuations  against  Metellus,  as  being 
dilatory  in  his  operations,  and  purposely  protracting  the  war 
to  the  third  year,  as  well  as  invectives  against  the  natural 
pride  of  the  nobles,  and  their  ambition  to  continue  in  posts 
of  power,  he  succeeded,  after  obtaining  leave  of  absence  to 
come  to  Rome,  in  procuring  his  election  to  the  consulship, 
and  getting  the  management  of  the  war,  now  nearly  termi- 
nated by  Metellus,  who  had  twice  routed  Jugurtha  in  the 
field,  intrusted  to  himself.  Nevertheless,  the  triumph  of 
Metellus  was  exceedingly  magnificent,  and  the  surname  of 
Numidicus,  which  he  had  well  earned  by  his  merits  in  the 
field,  was  conferred  upon  him.  As  we  previously  noticed 
the  splendid  fortune  of  the  Domitian  family,  we  may  here 
mention  that  of  the  Caecilian,  for  within  about  twelve  years 
of  this  time  there  were  above  twelve  Metelli  either  consuls 
or  censors,  or  who  enjoyed  triumphs.  Hence  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  fortune  of  families,  like  that  of  cities  and 
empires,  flourishes,  fades,  and  decays. 

XII.  Caius  Marius,  at  this  early  time,  had  Lucius  Sylla 
connected  with  him  in  quality  of  qusBstor,  as  if  from  some 
precaution  of  the  fates^,  and  having  sent  him  ambassador  to 

1  XI.  Of  strict  temperance]  Viid  sancUu,  This  is,  as  Eraose  observes,  evi- 
dently the  sense.  So  Crassns,  m  c.  46,  is  said  to  be  sanctUnmus  mmunisque 
vohptatSnu.  Marias  is  called  by  SaUost,  Jug.,  c.  63,  htbidinis  cUque  eUvUiarum 
victor. 

*  XII.  From  some  precaation  of  the  fates]  Ut  prcBoaventibui  fails.    As  if  the 


/ 
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king  Bocchtis,  received,  tbrougli  his  means,  king  Jugoriiia 
as  a  prisoner;  an  event  which  took  place  a  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  years  ago.  Being  elected  consul  a  second  time, 
and  retimiing  to  Borne,  he  led  Jugurtha  in  triumph  on  the 
first  of  JanuaiT,  the  day  on  which  his  second  consulship 
commenced.  As  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  Gkrmaa 
tribes,  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  mentioned  above,  had  van- 
quished and  put  to  flight  in  Gaul  the  consuls  CsBpio  and 
Manlius,  as  well  as  Oarbo  and  Silanus  previously,  and  had  dis* 
parsed  their  armies,  and  killed  Aurehus  Scaurus  the  consul, 
as  well  as  other  leaders  of  great  reputation,  the  Boman 
people  deemed  that  no  commander  was  better  qualified  than 
Marius  to  repel  such  formidable  enemies.  Thenceforward 
consulships  multiplied  on  him.  His  third  was  spent  in  pre- 
parations for  the  war,  and  in  the  same  year  CnsBus  Domitius, 
a  tribune  of  the  people,  got  a  law  passed,  that  the  people 
should  appoint  priests,  ^o  were  formerly  elected  by  me 
sacerdot^d  body.  In  his  fourth  he  engaged  the  Teutones,  at 
Aquw  Sextia,  beyond  the  Alps,  and  in  two  successive  days 
slew  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  them,  and  utterly  re- 
duced their  nation.  In  his  fifth,  he  himself,  and  the  pro- 
consul Quintus  Lutatius  Catulus,  met  the  Cimbri  on  what 
are  called  the  Baudian  plains,  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  war  by  a  most  successful  battle,  kitling  or 
taking  above  a  hundred  thousand  men.  By  these  victOTies 
Marius  seems  to  have  deserved  that  his  country  should  not 
regret  his  birth ;  and  to  have  made  amends  by  his  services 
for  the  evils  that  he  brought  upon  it.  The  sixth  was  con- 
ferred on  him  as  a  reward  for  his  merits.  Yet  must  not 
this  consolship  be  defrauded  of  its  due  share  of  praise,  for, 
during  the  course  of  it,  the  consul  repressed,  with  an  armed 
force,  the  excesses  of  ServiUus,  Grlaucia,  and  Satuminus 
Apuleius,  who,  maintaining  themselves  in  office,  were  inflict- 
ing deep  wounds  on  the  constitution,  and  dispersing  the 
assembhes  of  the  people  with  violence  and  bloodshed ;  and 
he  at  last  put  those  pestilent  disturbers  to  death  in  the 
Curia  Hostuia^. 
Xm.  At  the  end  of  a  few  succeeding  years,  Marcos 

&tes,  by-  QidtiDg  them  to^i^er  at  this  thne,  had  been  amuons  to  prorent  the 
discord  that  afterwards  raged  between  them.  Krcuue, 
*  Cnriie  were  hoases  of  assembly  for  the  wards  (cuTMe)  of  the  citjr. 
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lims  DrasuB  entered  on  tbe  office  of  tribune ;  a  man  of  the 
XEoblest  birth,  the  ^eatest  eloquence,  and  the  strictest  pnritj 
of  life ;  bnt  who,  in  all  his  undertakings,  was  more  oistin- 
gni^ed  by  ability  and  good  intention  tlum  hj  success.  He 
lirmed  a  dengn  ci  restoring  to  the  senaite  its  aaofcient  dig- 
nitrv-,  asd  of  transferring  from  the  knights  to  that  body  the 
r^gbt  of  being  judges ;  because  when  the  knights,  by  the 
Sempronian  hiws,  were  invested  with  that  authority,  they 
had  treated  with  eruel  severity  many  of  the  most  illustrious 
asid  iDOst  innocent  citizens ;  and  in  particular  had  brought  to 
trial  for  extortion  Publius  Butilius,  a  man  distinguished  for 
virtue  not  only  above  his  own,  but  above  any  age,  and,  to  the 
exeeeding  great  grief  of  the  public,  had  condemned  him  to 
pay  a  penalty,  ^t  in  those  very  efforts  which  he  made  in  fa- 
vour of  the  senate,  he  found  the  senate  itself  opposed  to  him. 
Bor  they  did  not  perceive  that  whatever  he  brought  forward 
in  fiivour  of  the  plebeians  was  intended  to  allure  and  attract 
the  multitude,  in  order  that,  being  gratified  in  smaller  mat- 
ters, thev  might  consent  to  others  of  greater  importance. 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  fate  of  Dmsus,  that  the  senate  favoured 
the  injurious  proceedings  of  his  eoUeagues  more  than  has 
own  exceU^it  designs,  rejecting  with  scorn  the  honour 
offered  hy  him,  while  they  submitted  paitiently  to.  the  wroisig 
done  them  by  the  others ;  looking,  in  short,  with  envy  on 
his  very  exalted  reputation,  and  with  indulgence  on  the  mean 
dutracters  of  Mb  opponents. 

31V.  When  siwai  well-intended  plans  were  badly  received, 
tile  purpose  of  Drusus  was  changi^,  and  he  resolved  to  ex- 
tend the  civic  franchise  to  all  Italy.  As  he  was  taking  mea* 
finres  for  this  purpose,  on  eoming  home  one  day  from  t^ 
fiiram,  surrounded  hj  the  immense  disorderly  crowd  that 
eonstontly  attended  him,  he  was  stabbed  in  the  court-yard  of 
his  own  house  with  a  knife,  which  was  left  sticking  in  his 
Siite,  aosd  within  a  few  hours  expired.  While  he  was  draw- 
ing almost  his  last  breath,  he  utteied  an  expression,  as 
he  looked  on  the  cxowd  standing  round  and  lamenting  over 
him,  very  consonant  to  hb  inward  feelings.  ^  My  relations 
and  friends,'*'  said  he,  ^  wiU  the  Commonwealth  ever  ag«i& 
have  a  citizen  like  me  P*'  Thus  ended  the  life  of  this  ifius- 
trious  msa.  One  incident  which  marks  the  goodness  of  his 
disposition  must  not  be  omitted.    When  he  was  building  a 
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house  on  the  Palatine  Mount,  on  the  spot  where  that  stands 
which  formerly  was  Cicero's,  afterwards  Censorinus's,  and  now 
belongs  to  Statilius  Sisenna,  and  the  architect  offered  to  con- 
struct it  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  would  be  proof  against  alL 
overlookers,  no  one  being  able  even  to  cast  a  glance  into  it, 
"  Eather,"  replied  he,  "  u  you  have  such  skill,  construct  my 
house  in  such  a  manner,  that  whatever  I  do  may  be  seen 
byaU." 

XY.  [Among  the  most  pernicious  measures  introduced 
by  the  laws  of  Gracchus,  I  reckon  the  planting  of  colonies 
out  of  Italy.  Such  a  proceeding  our  ancestors  had  so  care- 
fully avoided,  (because  they  saw  Carthage  so  much  more 
powerful  than  its  mother  city  Tyre ;  Marseilles  than  Phocs^ ; 
Syracuse  than  Corinth ;  Cyzicus  and  Byzantium  than  Mile- 
tus,) that  they  even  called  home  Eoman  citizens  from  the 
provinces  to  be  registered  by  the  censors  in  Italy.  The 
hrst  colony  planted  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy  was  Carthage^.] 
The  death  of  Drusus  hastened  the  breaking  out  of  the  Ita^ 
lian  war,  which  had  been  gathering  to  a  head  during  a  con- 
Hiderable  time  before ;  for  in  the  consulate  of  Lucius  Cfl&sar 
and  Publius  Eutilius,  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  from  the 
present,  all  Italy  took  arms  against  the  Eomans.  This  un- 
iortunate  insurrection  had  its  origin  among  the  people  of 
Asculum,  (who  killed  Servius  a  praetor,  and  Eonteius  a  lieu- 
tenant-general,) and  from  them  it  soon  spread  to  the  Mar- 
sians,  and  diffused  itself  through  every  quarter  of  the  coun- 
try. As  the  subsequent  sufferings  of  those  people  were  very 
severe,  so  were  their  demands  extremely  just;  for  they 
claimed  the  privileges  of  a  country,  whose  power  they  sup- 
ported by  their  arms ;  every  year,  and  for  every  war,  they 
furnished  a  double  number  of  men,  both  horse  and  foot,  and 
yet  were  not  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  state,  which,  by 
their  services,  had  arrived  at  that  very  eminence  from  whidL 
it  looked  down  with  disdain  on  men  of  the  same  nation  and 
blood,  as  aliens  and  foreigners.  This  war  carried  off  above 
three  hundred  thousand  of  the  flower  of  Italy.  The  Boman 
generals  most  distinguished  m  it  were,  Cnseus  Pompey, 
father  of  Cnaeus  Pompey  the  Ghreat ;  Caius  Marius  before 

1  XV.  The  words  inclosed  in  brackets  are  entirely  out  of  place,  like  those  at 
the  hefijandng  of  c.  8. 
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mentioned ;  Lucius  SyUa,  who  was  praetor  in  the  preceding 
year ;  and  Quintus  Metellus,  son  of  Numidicus,  who  de- 
servedly obtained  the  surname  of  Pius :  for  when  his  father 
was  banished  by  Lucius  Satuminus,  a  tribune  of  the  people, 
because  he  alone  refused  to  swear  obedience  to  his  laws,  the 
son,  by  his  dutiful  exertions,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the 
senate,  and  the  approbation  of  the  Eoman  people,  procured 
his  recal.  So  that  Numidicus  was  not  more  honoured  by  his 
triumphs  and  distinctions  than  by  the  cause  of  his  exile,  the 
exile  itself,  and  his  return  from  it. 

XVI.  The  most  remarkable  leaders  of  the  Italians  were 
Silo  FopsBdius,  Herius  Asinius,  Insteius  Cato,  Caius  Fonti- 
dius,  Telesinus  Pontius,  Marius  Egnatius,  and  Papius  Muti- 
lus.  Nor  shall  I,  through  mistaken  modesty,  withhold  any 
part  of  the  praise  due  to  my  own  family,  while  I  relate  only 
the  truth ;  for  much  honour  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  memory 
of  Minatius  Magius  of  JEculanum,  my  ancestor  in  the 
fourth  degree.  He  was  grandson  of  Decius  Magius,  (a  man 
of  high  distinction  and  ^ust  among  the  Campanians,)  and 
displayed  in  this  war  such  a  faithful  attachment  to  the  Eo- 
mans,  that,  with  a  legion  which  he  himself  had  raised  among 
the  Hirpinians,  he,  in  conjunction  with  Titus  Didius,  took 
Herculaneum,  and  with  Lucius  Sylla  besieged  Pompeii, 
and  gained  possession  of  Compsa.  His  virtues  have  been 
celebrated  by  several  writers,  but  by  Hortensius,  in  his 
Annals,  more  fully  and  clearly  than  by  any  other.  The 
Eoman  people  amply  recompensed  his  fidelity,  by  voting  him 
a  citizen  with  peculiar  distinction,  and  electrng  his  two  sons 
prffitors,  at  a  time  when  only  six  were  elected.  So  variable 
and  alarming  was  the  fortune  of  the  Italian  war,  that  in  the 
course  of  two  successive  years  two  Eoman  consuls,  first 
Eutilius  and  afterwards  Porcius  Cato,  were  slain  by  the 
enemy,  and  the  armies  of  the  Eoman  people  discomfited  in 
seyeral  places,  so  that  a  general  assumption  of  the  military 
^Bs^  took  place,  and  was  long  continued.  The  enemy  chose 
for  their  seat  of  government  the  city  of  Corfinium,  which 

1  XVI.  Assumption  of  the  military  dress]  Ad  saga  iretur.  "  Livj,  Ept  budi., 
says,  with  reference  to  these  times,  sagapoptdus  sumpsU.  This  military  garment, 
the  sagwn,  the  Bomaos  assumed,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  in  the  most  alarming 
wars,  and  retained  it  till  better  fortmie  appeared,  when  they  returned  to  the  toga. 
Compare  liv.,  Epit.  baiv. ;  Cic,  Phil.,  xiv.,  1."  Kratue, 
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Hifff  named  Italicum.  The  strength  of  the  Bomans  was 
flfterwarcb  Tecmited,  thoi^  slowly,  hj  admitting  into  dt^ 
zenship  muik  as  either  had  not  taken  arms,  or  had  laid  them 
cbwn  eadj,  whib  the  exertions  of  Pompey,  SyUa^  and  Marius, 
leviyed  the  energy  of  the  government  when  it  was  debili- 
tated and  nesuStf  to  sink. 

XYIL  An  end  being  now  nearly  pat,  ercept  where  the 
remains  of  hostility  eontinued  at  ]N  ola,  to  Uie  Italian  war, 
(the  result  of  which  was  that  the  Bomons,  themselves  ex- 
hausted, consented  to  grant  the  privilege  of  citizenship  to 
certain  states  that  were  vanquished  and  reduced,  rather 
tiian  to  the  whole  when  flourishing  in  unimpaired  strength,) 
Qointua  Pompeios  and  Lucius  Cornelius  Spla  entered  uptm 
their  consolsmp.  SyUa  was  a  man,  who,  before  he  had  sub- 
dued his  competitorB,  could  not  be  sufficiently  commended, 
nor  afberwards  too  severely  censured.  He  was  of  a  noble 
fiunily,  bexDg  the  sixth  in  descent  from  Cornelius  Itufinus, 
one  of  the  most  cdebrated  leaders  in  the  war  with  P^nrfaus ; 
but  as  the  lustre  of  the  family  had  been  for  some  time  ob- 
scured, he  conducted  himself,  through  a  great  part  of  his  life, 
in  such  a  manner,  that  he  seemed  to  have  no  thought  of 
standing  for  the  consulship.  However,  after  his  prsetcrshi^ 
having  acquired  great  reputation  in  tiie  Italian  war,  (such  as 
he  had  berore  gained  when  lieutenant-general  under  Marius  in 
Gaul,  where  he  defeated  some  of  the  enemy's  most  eminent 
commanders,)  he  assumed  courage  from  success,  and  be^ 
caning  a  candidate  for  the  ccmsulship,  was  elected  by  tiie 
almost  universal  suffirage  of  his  countrymen.  When  he 
attained  this  honour,  he  was  in  the  fbrty-ninth  year  of  hb 
age. 

XVlLl.  About  this  time  Mithridates  king  of  Pontns,  a 

r'  Lce  who  must  ndther  be  passed  without  notice,  nor 
slightly  mentioned;  a  man  most  active  in  war,  pvi^ 
eaiinent  in  courage,  distinguished  sometimes  by  success  and 
always  by  spirit ;  in  council  a  general,  in  actkm  a  sc^er,  and 
in  hatred  to  the  Bomans  another  Haamibal,  took  ftffcibk 
possession  of  Asia,  and  put  to  death  all  the  Soman  citizens 
that  were  iu  it,  whom,  by  sending  letters  to  the  diffiarent 
states,  fllled  with  promises  of  great  rewards,  he  procured  to 
Ito  slaan  (m  the  same  day  and  hour.  At  this  cri»s  bo  people 
equalled  the  Ehodians,  either  in  resolute  exertioos 
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Mitbridates,  or  in  firm  attachment  to  the  Bomans ;  and  a 
lustre  was  thrown  on  their  fidelity  by  the  perfidy  of  the 
Mit]^len8Ban8,  who  gave  up  in  chains  to  Mithridates,  Manius 
AquilliuB  and  several  others ;  and  yet  to  these  very  MHy- 
lenieans  liberty  was  afterwards  granted  by  Pompey,  merely 
to  gratify  Theophanes^.  Mithridates,  now  becoming  for- 
miibble,  seemed  to  threaten  even  Italy,  when  the  province 
of  Asia  feU  to  the  lot  of  SyDa.  After  leaving  Borne,  he 
stayed  some  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nola ;  (for  that 
city,  as  if  repenting  of  the  fidelity  to  us,  which  it  had 
sacredly  maintained  during  the  Punic  war,  continued  in 
arms  with  persevering  obstinacy,  and  was  then  besieged  by 
a  Boman  army ;)  during  which  interval,  Publius  Sulpicius,  a 
tribune  of  the  people,  an  eloquent  and  active  man,  distin- 
guished for  wealth,  interest,  the  number  of  his  friends,  and 
the  vigour  of  his  understanding  and  character,  (who,  though 
he  had  formerly,  with  the  best  apparent  intentions,  obtained 
from  the  people  the  highest  office  in  the  state,  yet  after- 
wards, as  if  he  repented  of  his  virtues,  and  as  if  his  good 
resolutions  were  profitless,  grew  suddenly  vicious  and  vio- 
lent, and  attached  himself  to  Marius,  who,  at  the  end  of  his 
seventieth  year,  was  still  coveting  every  command  and  every 
province,)  this  man,  I  say,  now  proposed  a  low  to  the 
people,  by  which  Sylla's  commission  was  annulled,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  Mithridatic  war  decreed  to  Marius ;  to  which 
he  added  other  laws  of  pernicious  and  fatal  tendency,  sndi 
as  could  not  be  endured  in  a  free  state.  He  even,  by  means 
of  some  emissaries  of  his  fiiction,  put  to  death  a  son  of 
the  consul  Quintus  Pompeius,  who  was  also  s<Hi-in-law  of 
Sylla. 

XIX.  On  this,  SyUa,  having  collected  a  body  of  troops, 
and  returned  to  the  city,  took  possession  of  it  by  force  of 
arms,  and  expelled  twelve  promoters  of  these  new  and  per- 
nicious measures,  among  whom  were  Marius,  his  son,  and 
Publius  Sulpidus ;  at  the  same  time  procuring  a  law  to  be 
passed  declaring  them  exiles.  As  for  Bulpichis,  some  horse- 
m>en  overtaking  him  in  the  Laurentine  marshes,  put  him  to 
death ;  and  his  head,  being  elevated  and  displayed  on  the 

»  XVnL  Theophanes]  A  natirc  of  Mitjlene,  and  friend  of  Pompey,  of  whose 
acts  he  wrote  a  history. 
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Eostrum,  was  an  omen,  as  it  were,  of  the  approaching  piro- 
Bcription.  Marius,  after  his  sixth  consulship  and  his  seven- 
tieth year,  being  found  naked,  and  covered  with  mud,  with 
only  his  eyes  and  nose  above  the  surface,  among  the  reeds 
at  the  margin  of  the  lake  of  Marica,  where  he  had  concealed 
himself  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  Sylla's  horsemen,  was  taken 
out,  and,  with  a  cord  about  his  neck,  dragged  to  the  prison 
of  MinturnsB,  by  order  of  one  of  the  two  colonial  magis- 
trates. A  public  servant,  by  nation  a  G-erman,  who  hap- 
pened to  have  been  taken  prisoner  by  Marius  in  the  Cim- 
brian  war,  was  sent  with  a  sword  to  despat-ch  him  ;  but  no 
sooner  did  he  recognise  Marius,  than,  with  a  loud  outcry, 
showing  how  much  he  was  shocked  at  the  fall  of  so  great  a 
man,  he  threw  away  the  weapon,  and  hurried  out  of  the 
prison.  His  countrymen,  thus  taught  by  a  barbarian^  to 
commiserate  the  man  who  was  recently  at  their  head,  sup- 
plied him  with  clothes  and  provision  for  a  voyage,  and  put 
him  on  board  a  ship.  Having  overtaken  his  son  near  the 
island  of  ^naria,  he  steered  his  course  to  Africa,  where,  in 
a  hut  among  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  he  lived  in  a  state  of 
indigence.  Here,  while  Marius  viewed  Carthage,  and  Car- 
thage contemplated  him,  they  might  afford  consolation  to 
each  other. 

XX.  In  this  year  the  hands  of  the  soldiers  were  firist 
stained  with  the  blood  of  a  Eoman  consul.  Quintus  Pom- 
peius,  Sylla's  colleague,  was  slain  by  the  troops  of  Cnseus 
Pompey  the  proconsul,  in  a  mutiny  which  their  leader  had 
himself  excited.     *    *    *    * 

Cinna  showed  no  more  moderation  than  Marius  and  Sul- 
picius;  for  although  the  citizenship  of  Eome  had  been 
granted  to  Italy,  on  the  understanding  that  the  new  mem- 
bers should  be  included  in  eight  new  tribes,  (lest  otherwise 
their  power  and  numbers  might  detract  from  the  dignity  of 
the  original  citizens,  and  the  receivers  of  the  kincmess  be 
more  powerftd  than  their  benefactors,)  he  now  promised  that 
he  would  distribute  them  through  all  the  tribes.  "With  this 
object  in  view,  he  had  drawn  together  into  the  city  a  vast 
multitude  from  all  parts  of  Italy.    But  he  was  driven  out  of 

1  XIX.  By  a  barbarian]  Ab  hoste,  *'  A  barbaro.''  Krause,  Hottis^  as  oppoBed 
to  ctoif. 
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Eome  by  the  power  of  his  colleague  and  of  the  nobles ;  and, 
while  he  was  on  his  way  to  Campania,  the  consulship  was 
taken  from  him  by  a  vote  of  the  senate,  and  Lucius  Corne- 
lius Merula,  flamen  of  Jupiter,  was  appointed  in  his  place ; 
an  illegal  proceeding,  better  suited  to  the  demerits  of  the 
man,  than  for  a  precedent.  Cinna,  after  &*st  bribing  the 
tribunes  and  centurions,  and  then  gaining  over  the  soldiers 
by  promises  of  largesses,  was  received  as  leader  by  the  army 
at  Nola,  and  when  all  the  troops  had  sworn  obedience  to  him, 
he,  retaining  the  ensigns  of  consul,  turned  their  arms  against 
his  country ;  depending  chiefly,  however,  on  the  vast  number 
of  the  new  citizens,  of  whom  he  had  enlisted  above  three 
hundred  cohorts,  and  fiUed  up  the  complement  of  thirty 
legions.  His  party  stood  in  need  of  men  of  character  and 
influence ;  and,  to  add  to  these,  he  recalled  from  exile  Caius 
Marius,  his  son,  and  the  others  who  had  been  banished  with 
them. 

XXI.  While  Cinna  was  making  war  on  his  country,  CnsBus 
Pompeius,  father  of  Pompey  the  Great,  (who  had  done  emi- 
nent service  to  the  state  in  the  Marsian  war,  especially  in 
the  Picenian  territory,  and  had  taken  Asculum,  near  which 
city,  while  the  troops  were  dispersed  in  various  other  parts, 
seventy-five  Roman  citizens,  in  one  day,  maintained  a  con- 
flict with  more  than  sixty  thousand  Italians,)  had  become, 
from  beiog  disappointed  of  another  consulship,  so  equivocal 
in  his  conduct,  and  so  apparently  undecided  for  either  party, 
that  he  seemed  to  do  nothing  but  with  a  view  to  his  own 
advantage,  and  to  be  watching  for  opportimities  of  turning 
himself  and  his  army  to  one  side  or  the  other,  wherever  the 
greater  prospect  of  power  for  himself  should  appear.  But 
at  last  he  came  to  a  collision  with  Cinna,  in  a  long  and 
fierce  battle,  of  which,  begun  and  ended  as  it  was  under  the 
very  walls  and  view  of  the  city  of  Rome,  it  can  hardly  be 
expressed  how  grievous  was  the  result  both  to  the  com- 
batants and  the  spectators^.  Soon  after,  while  a  pestilence 
was  ravaging  both  armies,  as  if  they  were  not  sufficiently 
exhausted  by  the  sword,  Cnaeus  Pompeius  died;  but  the 
joy  felt  at  his  death  was  in  a  great  measure  counterbalanced 
by  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  so  many  citizens,  cut  off  by  the 

*  XXI.  To— the  spectators]  From  the  loss  of  their  relatives. 
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sword  or  by  sickneBs.  The  Soman  people  vented  on  his 
corpse  the  resentment  which  ihej  owed  to  him  when  alive. 
Whether  there  were  two  or  three  families  of  the  Pompeii, 
Qaintufi  Fompeius  waa  the  first  ocmsid  of  that  nazoe,  wfith 
Cneens  Serdlius,  ahout  a  hundred  and  EdxtyHBeyen  yean 
ago.  Cinna  and  Maiius,  after  several  enoounters,  not  with- 
out ecmsiderable  bloodshed  on  both  sides,  made  themsel^ms 
masters  of  l^e  cily ;  but  Cinna  entered  it  first,  and  proposed 
a  law  for  the  recal  of  Mazius. 

XXII.  Soon  after,  Cains  Marius  made  his  entry  into  the 
city,  an  entry  fatal  to  hia  countrymen.  Nothing  oould  have 
surpassed  his  victorious  irruption  in  cruelty,  had  not  ihat  of 
Sjm  speedily  followed.  ISar  was  the  licentious  barbacLty  of 
the  sword  inflicted  only  on  the  middling  ranks;  but  men  of 
the  highest  stations,  and  most  eminent  charactero,  were 
destroyed  under  various  kinds  of  sufferings;  among  these 
the  consul  Octavius,  a  man  of  the  mildest  disposition,  was 
slain  by  order  of  Cinna.  Morula,  who,  on  the  approach  of 
Cinna,  had  resigned  the  consulship,  having  openea  his  veins^ 
and  sprinkled  his  blood  on  the  altars,  implored  the  same 
gods,  whom,  as  priest  of  Jupiter,  he  had  often  intreated  to 
preserve  the  Commonwealth,  to  pour  curses  on  Cinna  and  his 
party,  and  then  resigned  a  life,  whidi  had  greaiily  served  tibe 
state.  Marcus  Antonius,  a  man  as  eminent  in  civil  dignity 
as  in  eloquence,  was,  by  order  of  Mazius  and  Cinna,  stabbed 
by  the  swords  of  ^e  soldiers;  whom  he  long  caused  to 
hesitate  by  the  power  of  his  eloquence.  Quintus  Catulus,  eale- 
brated  for  his  other  merits,  as  well  as  for  the  fame  acquired 
in  the  Cimbrian  war,  which  was  common  to  him  and  Ma- 
rius, when  search  was  made  for  him  bj  executioners,  shut 
himself  up  in  a  place  lately  plastered  with  mortar^,  had  fire 
brought  in  to  raise  a  strong  smell,  and  then,  by  inhaling  the 
noxious  vapour,  and  holdii^  in  his  breath,  he  found  a  death 
agreeable  to  the  wishes,  though  not  to  the  intentions  of  his 
enemies.  Everything  was  &Sing  headlong  into  ruin,  but  no 
person  was  yet  foun^lnrho  dared  to  make  adonation  of  the 
property  of  a  Boman  dtizen,  or  to  adc  for  it.  Afterfrards 
this  additional  evil  was  introduced,  that  avarice  supplied 

1  XXn.  With  mortar]  Caice  arendque.  With  lime  and  sand.  Floorasy  iii,  21, 
says  that  Gatnlns  died  ignu  Aacufii,  by  swaUowing  fire. 
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motbes  for  earaaity ;  magnitade  of  gdilt  was  oitmiafced  hy 
magmtade  of  wealtli;  whoever  was  rich,  wbb  criumial,  aaad 
beoune  a  reword,  as  it  were,  for  his  own  desbuction^ ;  nor 
was  anything  eoiuddesred  dishonoarable  that  waa  gaanfol. 

XXin.  Cinna  now  entered  on  his  second  consulship,  and 
Mkmis  on  his  seventh,  to  the  ntfcer  disgrace  0f  the  tormer 
six.  In  the  early  part  of  it  he  fell  sidk  and  died,  leaying  a 
diaracter  for  haraig  been  implacable  in  war  toward  his  ene- 
mies, and  in  ^eaoe  toward  his  coimtrymeai,  and  utterly  im- 
patient of  qmet.  In  his  room  was  elected  Yalerins  iFlaceaB, 
the  author  of  a  most  dishonouirable  law,  by  which  he  obliged 
all  creditors  to  aoo^t  a  fountfa  part  of  what  was  due  to 
them ;  &r  which  proceeding  deserved  puntshmeozt  oveztook 
him  within  two  years  after.  While  Cinna  tyrannised  in 
Italy,  the  greater  part  of  the  nobiliiy  fled  into  Achaia  to 
%Ila,  and  thence  afterwards  into  Asia.  Sylla  meanwhile 
engaged  the  generals  of  Mithridates,  near  Athens,  in  BGBot]% 
a&d  Macedonia,  with  such  success  that;  he  recovered  Athens, 
and,  after  expending  a  Tast  deal  of  labour  in  reducing  tibe 
nunerous  fortrfications  of  the  Pirseeus,  slew  above  two  hun- 
dred tiiousand  of  the  enemy,  and  took  at  least  as  many 
prisoners.  If  any  person  imputes  the  ^dlt  of  rebellion  to 
the  Athenians,  at  the  time  when  their  caiy  was  besi^ed  by 
S^Ua,  he  is  certainly  ignorant  both  of  the  truth  and  of 
history.  Por  so  iuTariable  was  the  fidelity  of  the  Athenian 
to  the  Eomans,  that  at  aU  times,  and  in  every  transaction, 
whatever  was  performed  with  p^ect  good  iaith,  the  Somans 
used  to  say  was  done  with  '^  Attic  faiw.''  But  that  people, 
overpowered  b^  the  force  of  Mithridaites,  were  in  a  most 
miseraUe  condition,  held  in  possession  by  their  enemies,  be- 
sieged by  their  friends,  and,  wlule  their  inclinations  were 
outside  the  vt^lis,  compelled  hj  necessity  to  keep  their  per- 
sons within.  Sylla,  then  passing  over  to  Asia,  found  Mi- 
thridates  submissive,  and  ready  to  agree  to  any  terms 
whatever.  He  obliged  him,  after  paying  a  fine  in  money, 
aaad  delivering  up  half  of  lus  ships,  to  wil^adraw  from  Asia 
and  aU  the  other  provinces  of  which  he  had  taken  possession 
by  force  of  arms ;  he  recovered  the  prisoners,  punished  the 

1  A  refwaid— -for  bis  own  destractioii]  Sui  perwvM  mereet,  <*  His  propertj 
being  divided  among  thooe  who  procured  his  death.*'  Euhnkm,- 
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deserters  and  other  traitors,  and  ordered  the  king  to  confine 
himself  within  his  father's  territory,  that  is,  Pontus. 

XXIV.  Caius  Plavius  Fimbria  (who,  being  general  of  the 
caval^  before  Sylla  came  into  Asia,  had  put  to  death  Vale- 
rius rlaccus,  a  man  that  had  been  consul,  and,  having  as< 
sumed  the  command  of  the  army,  and  been  saluted  with  the 
title  of  Imperator,  had  got  the  better  of  Mithridates  in  a  vi- 
gorous engagement)  slew  himself  on  Sylla's  arrival.  He 
was  a  young  man,  who  executed  with  bravery  what  he 

Planned  with  utter  disregard  of  honesty.  In  the  same  year 
*ublius  LsBuas,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  threw  from  the  Tar- 
peian  rock  Sextus  Lucilius,  who  had  been  tribune  the  year 
before ;  and  as  his  colleagues,  whom  he  had  fixed  a  day 
to  bring  to  trial,  fled  in  alarm  to  Sylla^  he  procured  a  sen- 
tence of  banishment^  against  them. 

Sylla,  having  now  arranged  affairs  beyond  sea,  and  having, 
as  chief  of  all  the  Eomans,  received  ambassadors  from  the  Par- 
thians,  (some  of  whom,  being  magi,  foretold  from  marks  on 
his  body  that  his  life  and  memory  would  be  glorious,)  sailed 
home  to  Italy,  landing  at  Brundusium  not  more  than  thirty 
thousand  men  to  oppose  two  hundred  thousand  of  his  ene- 
mies. I  can  scarcely  consider  any  part  of  Sylla's  conduct 
more  honourable  than  this  ;  that  while  the  party  of  Marius 
and  Cinna  held  Italy  in  subjection,  during  three  years,  and 
while  he  never  dissembled  his  intention  of  turning  his  arms 
against  them,  he  yet  did  not  relinquish  the  affairs  which  he 
had  in  hand,  judging  it  right  to  humble  an  enemy,  before 
he  took  vengeance  on  a  countryman ;  nor  was  it  till  fear 
from  abroad  was  removed,  and  tiU  he  had  subdued  foreign 
foes,  that  he  proceeded  to  suppress  opposition  at  home. 
Before  the  arrival  of  Lucius  Sylla,  however,  Cinna  was  sl^n 
in  a  mutiny  of  his  troops.  Such  a  man  deserved  to  die 
rather  by  the  sentence  of  a  conqueror,  than  by  the  rage  of 
the  soldiery.  But  he  was  a  character,  of  whom  it  may  truly 
be  said,  that  he  dared  what  no  good  man  would  dare,  and 
accomplished  what  could  be  effected  by  none  but  the  bravest ; 
that  he  was  precipitate  in  forming  his  designs,  but  executed 

1  XXrV.  Procured  a  sentence  of  banuhment]  AquA  igmgw  us  wtercSxtL 
See  Floras,  iii.,  16. 
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them  like  a  man.     Carbo,  electing  no  colleague  in  his  room, 
continued  sole  consul  for  all  the  rest  of  the  year. 

XXV.  It  might  be  supposed  that  SyUa  had  come  into 
Italy,  not  to  take  vengeance  for  the  war  raised  against 
him,  but  merely  to  establish  peace ;  so  quietly  did  he 
lead  his  army  through  Calabria  and  Apulia  into  Campa- 
nia, taking  the  greatest  care  for  the  safety  of  the  fruits, 
lands,  inhabitants,  and  towns ;  and  endeavouring  to  put  an 
end  to  the  war  on  just  and  equitable  terms.  But  peace 
could  never  be  acceptable  to  those  whose  desires  were  un- 
principled and  without  control.  In  the  mean  time  Sylla's 
army  increased  daily ;  for  all  the  best  and  most  judicious 
flocked  to  his  standard.  Then,  by  a  happy  concurrence  of 
events,  he  suppressed  the  consuls  Scipio  and  Norbanus  near 
Capua ;  Norbanus  was  conquered  in  battle ;  Scipio,  deserted 
by  his  troops  and  delivered  into  Sylla's  hands,  was  dismissed 
without  injury.  So  different  was  Sylla  as  an  adversary  and 
a  conqueror,  that,  while  he  was  still  gaining  a  victory,  he 
was  merciful  to  excess^,  but  after  it  was  secured,  more  cruel 
than  any  on  record.  Thus  he  dismissed  the  disarmed  con- 
sul, as  we  have  said,  and  released,  in  like  manner,  Quintus 
Sertorius,  (soon  to  prove  the  firebrand  of  so  great  a  war,) 
and  many  others  whom  he  had  taken ;  in  order,  we  might 
suppose,  that  a  proof  might  be  seen  of  the  existence  of  two  dis- 
tinct and  opposite  minds  in  the  same  person.  After  his  victory, 
on  the  spot  where,  in  his  descent  from  Mount  Tifata,  he 
had  encountered  Caius  Norbanus,  he  gave  solemn  thanks  to 
Diana,  the  deity  to  whom  that  tract  is  sacred,  and  dedicated 
to  the  goddess  the  waters  so  celebrated  for  their  salubrity 
and  for  curing  diseases,  with  all  the  adjacent  land.  An  in- 
scription on  a  pillar  at  the  door  of  her  temple,  and  a  brazen 
tablet  within  it,  preserve  to  the  present  day  the  memory  of . 
this  grateful  religious  ceremony. 

XXVI.  The  next  consuls  were  Carbo,  a  third  time,  and 
Caius  Marius,  son  of  him  who  had  been  seven  times  consul ; 
the  latter  was  then  twenty-six  years  old,  and  was  a  man  of 
his  father's  spirit,  though  not  of  his  father's  length  of  life^. 

^  XXV.  Merciful  to  excess]  JustUsimo  lenior.    The  text  is  here  defective. 
XXVI.  A  man  of  his  father's  spirit,  though  not  of  his  father's  length  of  Kfe] 
mimi  magU  quam  cem  pcUemL    '^  JEvum  is  here  for  cetas,   Marius  did  not 
'  many  years  as  his  father,  beuig  killed  youog,  as  is  related  in  c.  27." 

2h  J 
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He  made  many  courageous  efforts,  nor  did  he,  as  consul.  Ml 
in  any  way  below  his  name.  But  being  defeated  by  Sylla  in 
a  pitched  battle  at  Sacriportus,  he  retreated  with  his  troops 
to  PrsBneste,  a  place  which  was  weU  defended  by  nature,  and 
in  which  he  had  placed  a  strong  garrison. 

That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  public  calamities, 
men  rivalled  each  other  in  crimes,  in  a  state  where  the 
rivalry  had  always  been  in  virtues ;  and  he  thought  himself 
the  best  man  who  proved  himself  the  worst.  Thus  Dama- 
sippus,  then  prsBtor,  during  the  contest  at  Sacriportus,  mur- 
dered in  the  Curia  HostSia,  as  abettors  of  Sylla's  party, 
Domitius,  Mucins  ScaBVola,  who  was  chief  pontiff,  and  highly 
celebrated  for  his  knowledge  both  of  divine  and  human  law, 
Caius  Carbo,  who  had  been  prsBtor,  and  was  brother  of  the 
consul,  and  Antistius,  who  had  been  SBdile.  Let  not  Cal* 
pumia,  daughter  of  Bestia,  and  wife  of  Antistius,  lose  the  re- 
nown of  a  very  glorious  act.  When  her  husband  was  put  to 
death,  as  we  have  said,  she  stabbed  herself  with  a  sword. 
"What  an  accession  of  glory  and  fame  to  her  family^ !     *     * 

XXVII.  At  this  time,  Pontius  Telesinus,  a  Samnite 
general,  a  man  of  great  spirit  and  activity  in  the  field,  and  a 
thorough  enemy  to  all  me  Eoman  name,  having  assembled 
about  forty  thousand  young  men  of  the  greatest  bravery, 
and  the  most  determined  obstinacy  in  continuing  the  war, 
maintained,  in  the  consulship  of  Carbo  and  Marius,  on  the 
first  of  November,  a  hundred  and  eleven  years  ago,  such  a 
struggle  with  Sylla  at  the  Colline  gate,  as  brought  both  him 
and  the  republic  into  the  utmost  peril ;  nor  was  the  state  in 
more  immment  danger  when  it  beheld  the  camp  of  Hannibal 
within  three  miles  of  the  city,  than  on  that  day  when  Tele- 
sinus,  hurrying  through  the  ranks  of  his  army,  exclaimed 
that  the  last  day  of  Eome  was  come,  and  exhorted  them  in  a 
loud  voice  to  pull  down  and  destroy  the  city,  adding,  that 
those  wolves,  the  devourers  of  Italian  liberty,  would  never 
cease  from  ravaging,  until  the  woods,  in  which  they  took  re- 
fuge, were  hewn  down.  At  length,  after  the  first  hour  of  the 
night,  the  Eoman  troops  took  breath,  and  those  of  the  enemy 
retired.  Next  day  Telesinus  was  found  mortally  wounded, 
but  wearing  the  look  of  a  conqueror,  rather  than  of  a  man  at 

>  The  words  at  the  end  of  this  dupter  are  so  defoctiTe,  that  it  is  nseleai  to 
attempt  a  translation  of  them. 
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ibe  pomt  of  deadih.  Sylk  ordered  his  head  to  be  cut  off,  and 
oaBsned  and  dispkyed  asoimd  the  yniUlB  oi  PriBneste.  Toiing 
Callus.  Maarins,  tfam  at.  length  seeing  his  cause  desperate,  esfc* 
deav^oured  to  make  his  way  out  tkrosigh  subterraneous 
passages^,  which,  constructed  with  wonderful  labour,  led  ta 
di&rent  parts  of  the  adjacent  country,  but,  as  soon  as  he 
eamoerged  nrom  an  opening,  he  was  slain  by  persons  stationed 
iham  for  tiie  purpose.  Some  say,  that  he  died  by  his  own 
hand ;  others,  tha^  as  he  waS'  struggling  with  the  younger 
basother  of  T^esbmsy  who  was  shut  up  with  him,  and  attempt- 
ing to  escape  at  the  same  time,  they  fell  by  mutual  wounds. 
In  whatever  maimer  he  died^  his  memory,  eren  at  this  day, 
i&  not  obscured  by  the  grand  reputation  of  his  Mher.  What 
was  Sylla's  opinion  of  the  youth,  is  manifest ;  for  it  was  not 
till  afber  his  death  that  he  assumed  the  title  of  Felix,  whidi 
he  would  hare  adopted  wxish  the  greatest  justice,  had  his  yic- 
txaies  atnd  his  life  ended  together.  The  commander  of  the 
fi»ees  that  besieged  Marius  in  Pneneste  was  Lucretius 
OfeUa,  who,  having  been  previously  a  leader  on  Maciosi's 
sid^t,  had  deserted  to  SyUa.  The  happy  issue  of  that  day,  on 
which  Teleamus  and  the  Samnite  army  were  repulsed,  Sylla 
honoured  with  anammal  celebration  of  games  in  the  Circus, 
which  are  exhibited  under  the  title  of  "  Sylla's  Gbmes." 

XXYin.  A  short  time  before  Sylla's  battle  at  Saca- 
porttis,  somie  officers  of  his  party  had  defeated  the  enemy  in 
esEtgagements  of  great  impoartanoe ;  the  two  Servilii  at  Clu- 
aium,  Metelhis  Pius  at  Eaventia,  and  Marcus  LucuUus  near 
Mdentia.  The  miseries  of  eivil  war  seined  now  to  be  at  an 
end,  when  they  were  renewed  with  additionaL  violence  by  the 
cruelty  of  SyUa ;  for,  being  made  dictator,  (an  ofl&ce  which 
had  been  discontinued  a  hundred  and  twmkj  years,  the  last 
hsiving  been  in  the  year  subsequent  to  Hannibal's  departure 
from  Italy ;  whence  it  is  evident  that  the  Boman  people  did 
not  so  much  desore  the  authority  c£  the  dictatorship  in  times 
of  danger,  as  they  dreaded  it  in  those  of  peace,)  he  used  that 
power,  which  former  dictat(H»  had  employed  to  preserve  the 
state  irom  imnuneot  dangers,  with  the  unorestrained  indul- 
gence  of  wanton  barbarity.    He  first  adopted  (would  that 

>  JLZLVII.  SabterraneoQS  passages]  Cmicnhs.  "  Made  either  f>r  the  oonrey^ 
ante  o€  water,  or  for  aacret  wajs  of  eodfc  fron  the  citj.  Sea  Strabo,  v.,  p.  S66.^' 
Kraute, 
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he  had  been  the  last!)  the  plan  of  proscription ;  so  that,  in 
a  state  in  which  justice  is  granted  to  a  hissed  actor,  if  as- 
sailed with  abusive  language,  a  reward  was  publicly  offered  for 
the  murder  of  a  Eoman  citizen ;  he  who  procured  most  deaths, 
gained  most  money ;  the  price  for  killing  an  enemy  was  not 
greater  than  that  n)r  killing  a  citizen ;  and  each  man's  pro- 
perty became  a  prize  for  depriving  him  of  life^.  He  vented  his 
barbarous  rage,  not  only  on  those  who  had  borne  arms  against 
him,  but  on  many  who  could  not  be  charged  with  any  guilt. 
He  directed,  also,  that  the  goods  of  the  proscribed  should 
be  sold ;  and  the  children,  after  being  excluded  from  the  pro- 
perty of  their  fathers,  were  deprived  of  the  right  of  suing  for 
places  of  honour ;  thus,  what  was  most  unreasonable,  the 
sons  of  senators  were  obhged  to  bear  the  burdens  of  their 
station,  and  at  the  same  time  lost  their  privileges. 

XXIX.  Not  long  before  Lucius  Sylla's  arrival  in  Italy, 
CnsBus  Fompey,  son  of  that  Gnasus  Pompey  whose  great 
exploits  in  his  consulship,  during  the  Marsian  war,  we  have 
previously  mentioned,  being  then  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  a  hundred  and  thirteen  years  ago,  be^an  to  form  great 
projects,  depending  as  well  on  his  own  private  resources  as 
on  his  own  judgment,  and  boldly  to  put  them  in  execution ; 
and  in  order  to  support  or  restore  the  dignity  of  his  country, 
assembled  a  strong  army  from  the  Picenian  territory,  which 
was  wholly  fiUed  with  his  father's  clients.  To  do  justice  to 
this  man's  greatness  would  require  many  volumes ;  but  the 
limits  of  my  work  require  that  he  should  be  characterised  in 
a  few  wordB.  His  mother's  name  was  Lucilia,  of  a  senatorial 
family ;  he  was  remarkable  for  beauty,  not  such  as  adorns  the 
bloom  of  life,  but  of  such  dignity  and  serenity  as  was  well 
adapted  to  his  rank  and  station,  and  which  accompanied  him 
to  the  last  day  of  his  life.  He  was  distinguished  for  tem- 
perance, was  eminent  for  integrity,  and  had  a  moderate  share 
of  eloquence.  He  was  excessively  covetous  of  power,  when 
conferred  on  him  from  regard  to  his  merit,  but  had  no  desire 
to  acquire  it  by  irregular  means.  In  war,  he  was  the  most 
skilful  of  generals ;  in  peace,  the  most  modest  of  citizens,  ex- 
cept when  he  was  jealous  of  having  an  equal.  He  was  con- 
stant in  his  friendships,  placable  when  offended,  most  cordial 

^  XXVin.  A  prize  for  depriving  him  of  life]  Qtdsqite  merces  mortis  stUB. 
Comp.,  c  22. 
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in  reconciliation,  most  ready  to  receive  an  apology.  He 
never,  or  very  rarely,  stretched  his  power  to  excess,  and  was 
almost  exempt  from  vice,  unless  it  be  counted  among  the 
greatest  vices,  that,  in  a  free  state,  the  mistress  of  the  world, 
though,  in  right,  he  saw  every  citizen  his  equal,  he  could  not 
endure  to  behold  any  one  on  a  level  with  him  in  dignity. 
Erom  the  time  of  his  assuming  the  manly  gown,  he  was 
trained  to  war  in  the  camp  of  his  father,  a  general  of  consum- 
mate judgment ;  and  he  improved  a  genius  naturally  good, 
and  capable  of  attaining  all  useful  knowledge,  with  such  sin- 
gular skill  in  military  affairs,  that  while  Metellus  received 
higher  praise  from  Sertorius,  Pompey  was  much  more 
dreaded  by  him. 

XXX^.  *  *  *  *  At  this  time  Marcus  Perpema,  a  man 
who  had  held  the  praetorship,  one  of  the  proscribed,  and  who 
was  of  high  family,  but  of  little  honour,  assassinated  Serto- 
rius at  a  feast  at  Osca ;  and  by  this  execrable  deed  procured 
certain  victory  for  the  Eomans,  ruin  for  his  own  party,  and 
a  most  shameful  death  for  himself  2,  MeteUus  and  Pompey 
triumphed  for  the  conquest  of  Spain.  At  the  time  of  this 
triumph,  also,  Pompey  was  still  a  Eoman  knight ;  yet  on  the 
day  before  he  entered  on  his  consulship,  he  rode  through  the 
ei^  in  his  chariot*.  Must  it  not  be  matter  of  wonder,  that 
this  man,  elevated  to  the  summit  of  dignity  through  so  many 
extraordinary  gradations  of  preferment,  should  be  displeased 
at  the  Eoman  senate  and  people  for  favouring  Caius  Caesar 
in  his  application  for  a  second  consulship  ?  So  apt  are  men 
to  think  everything  pardonable  in  themselves,  and  to  show 
no  indulgence  to  others ;  regulating  their  dislike  of  proceed- 
ings, not  by  the  merits  of  the  case,  but  by  their  own  wishes 
and  feelings  for  particular  characters.  In  this  consulate, 
Pompey  re-established  the  tribunitial  power,  of  which  Sylla 
had  left  the  shadow  without  the  substance. 

>  XXX  Kranse  thinks  that  there  is  a  considerable  hiatus  between  these  two 
chapters. 

'  Shameiiil  death  for  himself]  His  treachery  led  to  his  desertion  by  his 
troops,  and  his  defeat  and  death  at  the  hands  of  Pompey.  See  Appian,  B.  C,  I., 
115;  Plutarch,  Sert.,  c.  27;  Pomp.,  c.  20. 

'  Bode  through  the  city  in  his  chariot]  There  was  a  law  which  forbade  any 
one,  who  was  not  of  consular  or  praetorian  dignity,  to  haye  a  triumph.  But  this 
was  Pompey*s  second  triumph.  Hence  VeDeius  says  hoc  quoque  triumpho^  "  in 
this  triumph  also."    See  Plutarch,  Pomp.,  c.  14,  22. 
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WHLb  the  war  with  SertoriuB  eontiBued  in  Spain,  eix^ 
four  fdgitiYe  duTes,  headed  by  Spartacus,  made  tbair  eaei^ 
out  of  a  gladiator's  school  at  Capua ;  and,  forcibly  suppijing 
themselyes  with  swords  in  that  diy,  directed  thair  oouraodat 
first  to  Mount  Vesuvius.  Afterwards,  increasing  daily  m 
numbers,  they  brought  many  and  grievous  disast^  ooa  the 
whole  of  Italy.  At  length  they  became  so  nuaneroua,  ihaii 
in  the  last  battle  which  they  fought,  they  opposed  Jbrfy 
tiM>ii8and  men  to  the  Boman  army.  The  h(moiBr  of  teaai- 
nating  this  war  fell  to  Marcus  Craasus,  who  soon  sfy&t 
becMue  a  leading  man  among  the  Boman  people. 

XXXI.  The  character  of  Cn»us  Pompey  had  attraetod 
the  attention  of  the  whole  world,  and  he  wafl  regarded  as 
something  more  than  man.  In  his  consulship  he  had  very 
laudably  taken  an  oath,  that,  on  the  ^^iration  of  his  office, 
he  would  not  take  the  govemmant  of  any  province ;  and  tibis 
oath  he  had  obsared ;  when,  two  years  after,  Aulus  Grsibuiiiis, 
a  tribune  of  the  people,  got  a  law  passed,  that,  whereas  mtt- 
tson  pirates  kept  the  woAi  in  alarm -with  their  fleot^  enr 
gl^giu^  in  regular  warfare,  and  not  in  mere  robberies  or  secret 
expeditions,  and  had  even  plundered  several  cities  in  iJ^nfy, 
CnsBus  Pompey  should  be  commissioned  to  su{^ress  then ; 
and  should  have  authority  in  aU  the  provinces,  equal  to  ibtA 
of  the  proconsuls,  to  the  distance  of  fifty  miles  from  the  «ea. 
By  this  decree  the  government  of  almost  the  whole  woiid 
was  vested  in  one  man.  However,  a  law  of  tiie  like  ki»d 
had  been  made  two  years  before  in  the  case  of  Marcus  Ajo- 
tcmius,  when  pnetor ;  but  as  the  diaracter  of  the  person 
conc(»ned  renders  sudi  a  precedent  mate  or  less  pemicioitf, 
so  it  augments  or  diminishes  men's  disapprobatian  of  tilie 
proceeding.  With  regard  to  Antonius,  they  aoquieseed 
without  displeaBure,  for  people  are  xarely  j^ous  ef  the 
honours  of  those  whose  izmuence  they  do  not  fear.  On  ike 
contrary,  they  look  with  dread  on  extraordinary  powers  jcon- 
ferred  on  persons  who  seem  able  either  to  resign  or  retain 
ijiem  at  their  own  choice,  and  who  have  no  limit  to  their  acts 
but  their  own  will.  The  nobiliiy  opposed  tiie  measune,  but 
prudence  was  overcome  by  party  violence. 

XXXII.  It  is  proper  to  mention  in  this  place,  a  testimony 
to  the  high  character,  and  extraordinary  modesty,  of  Quiiltos 
Catulus.     Arguing  against  this  decree  in  the  assembly,  and 
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haying  observed  that  Pompey  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary merit,  but  that  he  was  akeady  too  great  for  a 
member  of  a  free  state,  and  that  ail  power  ought  not  to  be 
r^K>sed  in  one  individual,  he  added,  "  If  anything  sh^ 
happen  to  that  man,  whom  will  you  substitute  in  hisplace?" 
To  which  the  whole  assembly  answered  aloud,  "  "Yourself, 
Qointtts  Catdus."  On  this,  being  overcome  by  the  general 
ccmcurrence  of  opinion,  and  by  such  an  honourable  proof  of 
the  public  esteem,  he  withdrew  ftom  the  assembly.  Here  it 
is  pleasing  to  admire  the  modesty  of  the  man  and  the  justice 
of  the  people ;  his  modesty  in  desisting  from  pressmg  his 
opinion  further,  and  their  justice  in  proving  themselves  un- 
willing to  de&aud  him  of  a  due  testimony  of  esteem,  though 
he  was  opposing  and  arguing  against  their  inclinations. 
About  the  same  time,  Cotta  divided  equally  between  the  two 
orders  the  privilege  of  being  judges^,  which  Gains  G^racchus 
had  taken  from  the  senate,  and  transferred  to  the  knights, 
and  which  Sylla  had  again  restored  to  the  senators.  Eoscius 
Otho  now  restored^  to  the  knights  their  places  in  the  theatre. 
CnBBus  Pompejr  having  engaged  many  officers  of  great  abili- 
ties to  assist  him  in  the  war,  and  having  raised  a  navy  suffi- 
cient to  command  every  nook  of  the  sea,  very  soon,  with  his 
invincible  hand,  freed  the  world  from  apprehension,  defeated 
the  pirates  *  *  *  iq  various  places^,  and,  attacking  them 
on.  tne  coast  of  Cilicia,  gave  them  a  final  overthrow.  And  in 
order  the  sooner  to  conclude  a  war  so  widely  spread,  he  coU 
lected  the  remains  of  these  depredators  together,  and  ap- 
pointed them  fixed  residences  in  towns,  and  in  parts  remote 
from  the  sea.  Some  blame  this  proceeding ;  but  the  high 
diaracter  of  the  man  sufficiently  justifies  it ;  though,  indeed, 
its  reasonableness  would  have  justified  it  in  a  man  of  any 
character.  Enabling  them  to  live  without  plundering,  he  of 
course  diverted  them  from  a  predatory  life. 

>  XXXII.  Privilege  of  being  jadges]  Jvdicandi  mtmns.  See  the  Pseado- 
SaOnst^s  Btrst  Epistle  to  Onuur,  c.  7. 

^  Boediis  Otho  now  restored]  Otho  Roacius^-reetiiuiL  **  The  same  word  is 
twice  used,  in  speaking  of  this  law,  bj  Cicero,  pro  Mnrsen.,  c.  19,  so  that  it  is  pro- 
bable, as  Pateanns  has  suggested,  that  the  eguUea  had  seals  separate  from  the 
pUks  before  this  well-known  law  was  passed.*'  Rvhnhen, 

»  Definted  the  pirates  •  •  •  in  varions  places]  PrvBdonesque  per  muUa  •  •  • 
amMi  locis,  fc,  A  defective  passage.  The  Bipont  editor  reads  per  muiUa 
saaria  mukk,  4^, 
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XXXin.  When  the  war  with  Mithridates  was  drawing 
to  a  close,  and  while  Lucius  Lucullus,  who,  on  the  expira- 
tion of  Ins  consulship,  seven  years  before,  having  received 
Asia  as  his  province,  and  been  appointed  to  act  against 
Mithridates,  had  achieved  many  memorable  exploits,  mving 
often  defeated  that  monarch  in  various  places,  having  relieved 
Cyzicus  by  a  glorious  victory,  having  vanquished  Tigranes, 
the  greatest  king  of  the  age,  in  Armenia,  and  having  for- 
borne, rather  than  been  unable,  to  put  the  finishing  hand  to 
the  war,  (for  though  in  every  other  respect  highly  deserving 
of  praise,  and  in  the  field  almost  invincible,  he  was  a  slave 
to  the  desire  of  increasing  his  wealth,)  while  Lucullus,  I  say, 
was  still  prosecuting  the  contest,  Manilius,  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  a  man  always  venal,  and  the  tool  of  men  in  power, 
proposed  a  law,  "  that  the  war  with  Mithridates  should  be 
conducted  by  CnsBus  Pompey."  This  law  was  passed ;  and  a 
quarrel  ensued  between  the  two  commanders,  attended  with 
violent  altercations.  Pompey  reproached  Lucullus  with  his 
scandalous  love  of  money,  and  Lucullus  railed  at  Pompey's 
inordinate  ambition;  and  neither  could  be  convicted  of 
falsehood  in  what  he  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  other.  For 
Pompey,  from  his  first  engagement  in  public  business, 
could  never  with  patience  endure  an  equal,  and  in  cases 
where  he  was  entitled  to  the  first  share  of  honour,  he  wished 
to  engross  the  whole ;  no  man,  indeed,  being  less  covetous 
of  everything  else,  or  more  so  of  glory.  In  his  pursuit  of 
employments  of  honour,  he  was  immoderate;  in  office,  he 
displayed  the  utmost  moderation.  Though  he  accepted  posts 
of  distinction  with  pleasure,  he  quitted  them  without  regret, 
resigning  at  the  wiU  of  others  what  he  had  sought  for  his 
own  gratification.  Lucullus,  in  other  particulars  a  very  great 
man,  was  the  first  introducer  of  the  luxury  which  now  pre- 
vails in  buildings,  entertainments,  and  furniture ;  so  that,  in 
allusion  to  the  structures  which  he  raised  in  the  sea,  and  his 
conducting  the  sea  into  the  land  by  undermining  mountains, 
Pompey  the  Great  used  facetiously  to  call  him  "  Xerxes  in 
a  toga." 

XXXIV.  About  this  time,  the  island  of  Crete  was  re- 
duced under  the  dominion  of  the  Eoman  people  by  Quintus 
Metellus.  This  island,  under  two  leaders,  named  Panares 
and  Lasthenes,  at  the  head  of  twenty-four  thousand  young 
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men,  who  were  swift  and  iictive,  patient  of  warfare  and 
toil,  and  eminently  skilled  in  archery,  had  wearied  out 
the  Eoman  armies  during  the  previous  three  years.  Even 
of  the  renown  acquired  here,  Pompey  did  not  refrain  from 
seeking  a  share,  but  endeavoured  to  make  it  appear  that  a 
portion  of  the  success  was  due  to  himself.  However,  their 
own  singular  merits,  and  the  feeling  against  Pompey  enter- 
tained by  the  most  honourable  men  on  the  occasion,  rendered 
the  triumph  of  Lucullus  and  Metellus  extremely  popular. 

Soon  after,  Marcus  Cicero,  who  was  indebted  to  himself 
for  all  his  advancement,  the  noblest  of  new  men^,  honoured 
in  his  life  and  pre-eminent  in  ability,  to  whom  we  are  obliged 
for  not  being  excelled  in  genius  by  those^  whom  we  con- 
quered in  arms,  detected,  iq  his  character  of  consul,  and  with 
extraordinary  courage,  firmness,  vigilance,  and  activity,  a 
conspiracy  of  Sergius  Catiline,  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and 
other  members  of  the  senatorial  and  equestrian  orders. 
Catiline  was  compelled,  by  dread  of  the  extraordinary  powers 
conferred  on  the  consul,  to  flee  from  the  city.  Lentulus, 
who  had  been  consul,  and  was  then  in  his  second  praetorship, 
Cethegus,  and  several  others  of  great  note,  were,  by  the 
consul's  order,  imder  the  authority  of  the  senate,  put  to  death 
in  prison. 

iXXV.  That  day  of  the  senate's  meeting,  on  which  these 
transactions  passed,  displayed  in  the  brightest  colours  the 
merit  of  Marcus  Cato,  which  on  many  prior  occasions  had 
shone  conspicuous,  and  with  peculiar  lustre.  He  was 
great-grandson  of  Marcus  Cato,  the  founder  of  the  Porcian 
Simily,  and  was  a  man  who  closely  resembled  virtue  itself, 
and,  m  every  particular  of  his  conduct,  seemed  more  like  the 
gods  than  mankind ;  who  never  acted  rightly,  that  he  might 
appear  to  do  so,  but  because  he  could  not  act  otherwise; 
who  never  thought  anything  reasonable,  that  was  not  like- 
wise just ;  and  who,  exempt  from  every  vice,  kept  his  own 
fortune  always  in  his  own  power.  After  some  Had  advised 
that  Lentulus  and  the  other  conspirators  should  be  kept  in 
custody  in  the  municipal  towns,  he,  being  then  tribune  of  the 
people  elect,  very  young,  and  almost  the  last  that  was  asked 

1  XXXIV.  Noblest  of  new  men]  NovUatk  nobHissknas,    The  translatioii  is 
Baker's. 
<  Excelled  in  genins  hj  those,  ^.]  Viz.,  by  the  Greeks. 
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luB  opiBion,  inyeiglied  against  tlie  conykycy  miik  wmesk 
eaergy  and  ability,  that,  by  tbe  irarmth  ot  his  dkcouisey  lie 
caoBed  tbe  language  of  all  that  reoommended  l^tj  to  be 
regarded  with  Bnspieion,  as  if  they  wefte  «(»meeted  with  t}w 
plot;  and  io  forciUj  did  he  r^reeent  the  dangers  impendrng 
from  the  destractiaa  and  buzning  of  ihe  d^fy,  and  from  ihe 
subversion  of  the  established  state  of  pvblie  a^ffiurs,  bd 
highij,  too,  did  he  extol  ^ae  merits  of  the  consul,  that  tiie 
whole  floiate  weat  orer  to  his  opinkm,  and  decreed  ikat 
capital  punishment  should  be  inflicted  on  the  cosiE^irators ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  that  body,  aftw  the  condusion  of  the 
^bate,  escorted  him  to  his  house.  But  Catiline  was  not  less 
x«solute  in  the  prosecution  of  his  schemes,  than  he  had  been 
in  formin|^  i^m ;  for,  fighting  with  the  greatest  courage,  he 
resigned  m  the  field  of  battte  the  breaith  which  he  owed  to 
the  executioner. 

XXXVI.  Thebirthof  the  emperor  Augustus,  ninety-two 
years  from  the  present  time,  who  was  afterwards,  by  bis 
greatness,  to  cast  a  shade  oyer  all  men  of  all  naticms,  added 
no  small  lustre  to  the  consulship  of  Cicero.  To  notice  l^e 
times  at  which  eminent  geniuses  flourished  during  this 
period,  may  seem  almost  superfluous ;  for  who  is  ignocant 
that  in  this  age  arose,  separated  by  short  intervals,  Cieeio, 
Hortensius,  and,  a  little  before  them,  *  •  *  Crassus^, 
Cotta,  and  Sulpicius,  while,  immediately  after,  appeared 
Brutus,  C^dius,  CseUus,  Calyus,  and  C»saf ,  who  came  next 
to  Cicero,  besides  the  disciples,  as  we  may  call  them,  of 
these,  Coryinus,  Asinius  Polho,  Sallust,  the  rival  of  Thucy> 
dides,  as  well  as  the  poets  Yarro  and  Lucretius,  wi&i 
Catullus,  who  was  inferior  to  none  in  the  style  of  writing 
which  he  adopted  P   To  enumerate  those  that  are  before  our 

r  would  seem  to  be  but  folly ;  amongst  whom,  howew, 
most  eminent  are  Virgil,  the  prince  of  poets,  Balnnxo^, 
liyy,  who  follows  hard  upon  Salluat,  Tibullus,  and  Ovid, 

iZXXVLAlita0befQrothem,«**Citt88iis,^.]  Anieaque  * •  •  Cnmmm, 
AtUeagw  is  a  coi^jectnre  of  Heizuias  for  saneqve,  the  prenoos  re«diog.  Poteaaos 
thinks  that  the  name  of  Antooius  is  wanting  in  the  text. 

*  Babirins]  For  Rdbirius,  MarUand,  Ep.  Orit,  p.  14^  would  read  VariuB. 
Periaomnfl  thinks  that  Soirsiiua  dwold  be  inserted;  and  Bvraum  snppoMB  tiiat 
the  name  of  Propertim  has  dropped  out  of  the  text  Bnt  Velleius,  says  KtmoB, 
might  haye  reasons  for  onutting  both  Horace  and  Piopertioa. 
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eaeh  exoeUeiLt  in  }d»  .;peciLliacr  Bpeeies  of  can^ontionu  But 
^Hbe  difficulty  of  critLGisuiff  our  liyisKgautboara  10  ixropoitiaELed 
rto  the  great  admiratiom  &lt  for  them. 

XXXYII.  Duiing  the  time  of  these  tranBadiozis  in  Bome 
flsd  Italy,  Cn»tt8  Fompey  was  carrying  <m  the  "war  witii  'ez- 
touurdkuuT  succeaB  againat  Mithridatea,  who,  after  tbe  de- 
nartaire  of  Luoullua,  nad  formed  a  new  army  of  yanr  great 
loroe.  But  the  kin^  hoiBg  routed  and  put  to  flight,  and 
stoii^ed  of  aU  hia  farces,  wesit  into  Armenia,  to  his  soohin- 
law  Tigranes,  the  most  powerful  prance  of  that  age,  had  not 
his  stxei^^ldi  been  somewhat  reduced  by  the  arms  of  Lu- 
mllus.  PoB]|)ey,  therefore,  in  pursuit  of  both,  entemd 
Axmenia.  The  son  of  Tigranes,  who  was  at  variance  with 
his  fiftther,  was  tiie  first  to  meet  Fampey,  and  soon  after,  the 
kii^  himself,  in  a  suppliant  manner,  surrendered  his  peraon 
and  his  kingdcmi  to  his  disposal ;  preYiously  declaring,  that 
there  was  no  man,  either  of  the  Boonan  or  of  any  otiier 
na^on,  ix>  wbase  faanaiur  he  w-ould  entrust  himself,  but 
GniBus  Fompey ;  that  any  condition,  whether  feiTourable  or 
adverse,  which  he  should  appoint,  would  be  tolerable  to  ham; 
and  that  it  was  no  disgrace  to  be  conquered  by  him  whom  it 
wm  impossible  to  eonqper,  nor  any  dishonour  to  submit  to 
hhn  whom  fortune  had  raised  abore  all  men.  The  king  was 
allowed  to  retain  the  honour  of  sovereignty,  but  was  obliged 
to  wy  a  vast  sum  of  money;  the  whole  of  which,  accordo^ 
to  r<mipey's  constant  practice,  was  lodged  in  ihe  hands  <if 
the  quaestor,  aaad  registered  in  the  public  aoeounts.  Syria 
aad  tiie  other  provinces  which  he  had  seized,  were  taksn 
&am.  him ;  of  which  some  were  restcared  to  the  Bonan 
people,  and  others  eame  for  the  first  time  under  its  domaniom, 
AS  Djria,  whidi  was  sentenced  to  pay  tribute.  The  limiiis  of 
the  ki^'s  dominicm  were  fixed  as  those  of  Armenia. 

XXxVni.  It  seems  not  inconsistent  witii  tixe  plan  «f 
ithis  work  to  recount  briefly  what  states  and  nations  haive 
becm  reduced,  and  under  whose  gen0*ali^i|)i,  ioto  the  form  of 
provinces,  and  made  tributaory*  This  statement  I  shall  givw, 
that  the  whole  history  of  them  may  more  easily  be  learned 
at  one  view,  tiban  if  each  were  memtioned  separately.  Hie 
first  who  tranaported  an  army  into  Sicily  was  the  consul 
Claudius;  and  abont  iSby-imo  years  after,  Claudius  Har- 
eellus,  having  taken  Syraraae^  made  it  a  provinoe.    Begdas 
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fb«t  carried  hostilities  into  Africa,  about  the  ninth  year  of 
the  first  Punic  war ;  but  it  was  not  till  a  hundred  and  five 
years  after,  (a  hundred  and  seventy-five  from  the  present 
time,)  that  Publius  Scipio  -Slmilianus,  on  destroying  Car- 
thage, reduced  Africa  to  the  form  of  a  proviace.  Sardinia 
submitted  to  a  permanent  yoke  of  government  between  the 
first  and  second  Punic  wars,  through  the  exertions  of  the 
consul  Titus  Manlius.  It  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  warlike 
disposition  of  the  Eoman  nation,  that  the  shutting  of  the 
temple  of  double-faced  Janus  gave  indication  of  general 
peace,  only  once  under  the  kings,  a  second  time  in  the  con- 
sulate of  this  Titus  Manlius,  and  a  third  time  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus.  The  first  who  led  armies  into  Spain  were  the 
two  Scipios,  CnsBus  and  Publius,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  Pimic  war,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago ;  after 
that,  our  possessions  there  varied,  and  were  often  partly  lost, 
but  the  wnole  was  made  tributary  by  the  arms  of  Augustus. 
Paulus  subdued  Macedonia,  Mummius  Achaia,  Fulvius  No- 
bilior  -^tolia.  Lucius  Scipio,  brother  of  Africanus,  took 
Asia  from  Antiochus ;  but  after  it  had  been  possessed  some 
time  by  the  royal  family  of  Attains,  through  the  kindness  of 
the  Eoman  senate  and  people,  Marcus  Perpema,  having  taken 
Aristonicus  prisoner,  made  it  a  tributary  province.  Of  con- 
quering Cyprus  the  honour  can  be  given  to  no  one ;  for  it 
was  in  consequence  of  a  decree  of  the  senate,  and  by  the  in- 
atrumentality  of  Cato,  on  the  death  of  its  king,  wmch,  con- 
scious of  guilt,  he  inflicted  on  himself,  that  it  became  a 
province.  Crete  was  punished,  under  the  command  of  Me- 
tellus,  with  the  loss  of  its  long-enjoyed  liberty,  and  Syria 
and  Pontus  are  monuments  of  ttie  valour  of  CnsBus  Pompey. 
XXXIX.  In  Gaul,  which  was  first  entered  with  an  army 
by  Domitius,  and  Pabius  the  grandson  of  Paulus,  who  got 
the  title  of  Allobrogicus,  we  often,  vrith  great  detriment  to 
ourselves,  made  acquisitions  and  lost  them.  But  the  most 
splendid  achievement  of  Caius  Caesar  is  there  conspicuous ; 
for,  under  his  conduct  and  auspices,  it  was  so  reduced,  that 
it  tamely  pays  almost  the  same  tribute  as  all  the  rest  of 
the  world.     By  the  same  commander  Numidia  was  made  a 

Erovince.     Isauricus  completely  subdued  Ciliciaj  and  Man- 
us  Vulso    Gkdlogr»cia,    after  the  war  with  Antiochus. 
Bithynia,  as  we  have  said,  was  left  us  as  an  inheritance  by 
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the  will  of  I^icomedes.  The  divine  Augustus,  beside  Spain 
and  other  nations,  with  the  names  of  which  his  Eorum  is 
adorned,  brought  into  the  treasury,  by  making  Egypt  tribu- 
tarr,  almost  as  great  a  revenue  as  his  father  did  by  the 
reduction  of  Gam.  Tiberius  Caesar  extorted  from  the  lUy- 
rians  and  Dabnatians  as  explicit  a  confession  of  subjection 
as  his  parent  had  exacted  from  the  Spaniards,  and  annexed 
to  our  empire,  as  new  provinces,  Ehsetia,  Vindelicia,  Nori- 
cum,  Pannonia,  and  the  Scordisci.  As  he  reduced  these  by 
arms,  so,  by  the  influence  of  his  name,  he  made  Cappadocia 
tributary  to  the  Eomaas.  But  let  us  return  to  the  course 
of  our  narrative. 

XL.  Then  followed  the  military  exploits  of  Cnaeus  Pom- 
pey,  of  which  it  is  hard  to  tell,  whether  the  glory  or  the  toil 
was  greater.  In  his  victorious  career,  he  teaversed  Media, 
Albania,  Iberia,  and  then  directed  his  march  to  the  nations 
inhabiting  the  interior  and  right-hand  coasts  of  the  Pontus 
Euxinus,  the  Colchians,  Heniochi,  and  Achsaans.  Mithri- 
dates,  sinking  under  the  ascendancy  of  Pompey,  and  the 
treachery  of  his  own  son  Phamaces,  was  the  last  of  inde- 
pendent kings,  excepting  the  Parthian^  Thus  Pompey, 
victorious  over  every  nation  to  which  he  had  gone,  grown 
greater  than  the  wish  of  his  countrymen  or  even  than  his 
own,  and  having  in  every  way  exceeded  the  measure  of 
human  fortune,  returned  to  Itafy.  An  opinion  that  had  pre- 
vailed rendered  his  return  extremely  popular;  for  most 
people  had  asserted  that  he  would  not  come  into  the  city 
without  his  army,  and  that  he  would  limit  the  liberty  of  the 
people  by  his  own  will.  The  more  strongly  they  were 
affected  by  this  apprehension,  the  more  gratefiil  was  the  un- 
assuming manner  in  which  that  great  commander  returned  ; 
for,  having  disbanded  his  whole  army  at  Brundusium,  and 
retaining  nothing  of  the  general  but  the  title,  he  entered  the 
city  with  no  other  retmue  than  that  which  was  constantly 
accustomed  to  attend  him.  During  two  dajrs  he  exhibited  a 
most  magnificent  triumph  over  so  many  kmgs,  and,  out  of 
the  spoils,  brought  into  the  treasury  a  much  larger  sum  of 

>  XL.  Excepting  the  Parthian]  "  He  means  in  the  East  All  other  kings, 
except  those  of  Parthia,  owed  their  kingdoms  to  the  indnlgence  of  the  Romans, 
and  were  snbservient  to  their  will,  chieflj  bj  the  instromentalitj  of  Pompey.** 
Krause, 
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maoey  than  had  been  known  in  any  fonoer  imdiaince,  exoepti- 
ing  thsfc  of  Fkulua^.  During  the  absence  of  Pompej-,  Titaa 
Ampms  and  Titus  Labienos,  tribunes  of  the  people,  got  a 
law  passed,  that,  at  the  games  in  the  Ciicus  he  might  wear^a 
czvwn  of  lamel,  and  all  l^e  dress  usual  in  triumphis ;  and  a^. 
exhibitions  on  tibe  stage,  a  purple-bordered  robe,  and  laanel: 
down ;  but  this  privilege  he  nerer  thought  pxoper  to  use 
bufc  once,  and,  in  truth,  even  that  was  too  miich.  Forfcmitf 
added  to  this  man's  difimity  witii  such  large  increase,  that  he. 
tnumphed  first  over  Amca,  then  over  Europe,  and  nexfc  over 
Asia,  rendering  each  part  of  the  world  a  monument  of  hia 
victories.  But  eminent  stations  are  never  exempt  finrnk 
^ivy.  Lucullus,  who,  however,  was  moved  by  resentment 
o£  the  ill-treatment  shown  him,  and  Itfjotellus  Creticus,  who 
had  a  just  cause  of  complaint,  (for  Pompey  had  taken  from 
him  some  captive  leaders  that  were  intended  to  grace  hia 
triumph,)  in  conjunction  with  many  of  the  nobles,  laboiazed 
to  prevent  both  Pompey's  engagements  to  the  several  states, 
and  his  pronuses  oi  rewards  to  the  deaerring^  from  bfisog 
fulfilled  according  to  his  direction. 

XLL  Next  foUowed  tiie  consuldiip  of  Gains  GsBsar,  who 
arreBta  me  as  I  am  writing,  and  forces  me,  thou^  in  haste, 
to  bestow  some  attention  on  him.  He  waa  boom  of  the 
most  noble,  and,  sm  all  writers  admit,  most  ancient  fiEonily  of 
the  Juhi,  dierivhig  his  pedigree  &om  Anchises  and  Veanu. 
In  personal  beauty  he  was  the  first  of  all  his  countrymen ; 
in  vigour  of  mind  inde&tigable ;  hberal  to  excess;  in  spirit 
elevated  above  the  nature  and  conception  of  man ;  in  tiiie 
grandeur  of  hda  designs,  ihe  celerity  of  his  military  opera- 
^ons,  and  in  his  cheerful  endurance  of  dax^rs,  exactly  re- 
sembliug  Alexander  the  Great  when  sober  and  &ee  from 
passion.  Pood  1^  took  for  the  sustenance  of  life,  not  fior 
pleasure.  Though  he  was  closdy  connected  in  rdationddp 
with  Cadus  Marius,  and  was  also  son-in-law  to  Ginna,  (whose 
daughter  he  could  by  no  intimidation  be  induced  to  divorce, 
though  Marcus  Piso,  a.  man  of  consular  rank,  to  gratify 

1  Exoeptinfc  that  of  Paulas]  FrcBterquam  &  PauHo,  Vossias,  Bxinnan,  Grater, 
Rabnken,  and  Eranee  coorar -ia  thinkiag  these  words  i^oiioiis;  fi»  Poeqwy, 
acoQordiDK  to  Platarch,  Tmr^c  45,  bcoaJsht  mto  the  treasory  twenty  thoogimd 
talents  of  gold  and  sSbnt,  a  siun  twice  as  great  as  that  which  was  brooj^t  bj 
Paulas  iEmUius. 
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SjUkk,  had  diToreed  Aimifl^  who  had  been  wife  of  Ginna,)  and 
I^Eii^h  he  was  only  about  nmeteen  yeara  old  when  SjUa 
assumed  the  goyemment  of  the  state,  jet  the  naBisters  and 
Gceatnres  of  ^Ua,  more  than  himself^  made  search  for  him, 
io:  Older  to  kill  him ;.  gel  which  he  changed  his  dothes,  and, 
putting  on  a  dress  far  inferior  to  his  rank,  escaped  out  of  the 
eity  in  the  night.  Afi^rwards,  while  he  was  still  very  yotoig, 
he  was  taken  by  pirates^  and  during  the  whole  time  that  be 
was  detained  by  mem,  behaved  in  such  a  manmer,  Idiat  he  be- 
came an  object  both  of  terror  and  veneration  to  them ;  nor 
did  he  ever^bynight  or  by  day,  take  off  his  shoes  or  his  girdle, 
(for  why  should  so  remarkable  a  circumstance  be  omitted, 
thiRigh  it  cannot  be  told  with  any  grace  of  style  ?)  lest,  if  he 
made  any  alteration  in  his  usual  dress,  he  should  render  him- 
self suspected  by  those  who  watched  him  only  with  their 
eyes^. 

XLII.  It  would  respire  too  much  space  to  speak  of  all 
his  various  and  numerous  services,  or  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Soman  magistrate,  who  tiben  governed  Agda,  and  who, 
thzough  timidity,  shrunk  jBrom  seconding  his  dSbrts.  Let 
wltat  foUowB  be  mentioned,  as  a  specimen  of  the  conduct 
is£  a  man  soon  to  become  so  great.  On  the  night  succeed- 
ing the  day  on  which  he  was  ransomed  by  the  public  money 
of  sevifflral  states,  (which,  howev^,  he  managed  so  as  to  make 
the  pirates  give  hostages  to  those  states,)  he  collected  a 
squadron  of  private  vessels  hastily  fitted  out,  and  sailing  to 
the  place  where  the  pirates  were,  dispersed  part  of  ^eir 
fleet,  sunk  part,  took  several  of  their  ships  and  men,  and 
then,  delighted  at  the  soecess  of  his  nocturnal  expedition, 
returned  to  his  &ienda.  Having  lodged  his  prisoners  in  cus- 
tody, he  pvQoeeded  to  Bithynia,  to  the  proconsul  Junius, 
the  governor  of  Asia,  and  requested  him  to  give  orders  for 

Euttmg  the  prisoners  to  death.    This  he  reifosed,  and  said 
e  would  seU  th^n,  (for  envy  was  the  concomitant  of  Ms 
baseness  of  spirit',)  when  Cesar,  with  incredible  speed,  re- 

1  XLI.  Watched  him  only  with  their  ejes]  They  watched  him  only  with 
their  eyes,  says  Kraose,  having  no  mental  oonmimiication  with  him.  Had  he 
nude  any  alteration  in  his  dran,  they  might  haTe-snpposed  that  he  was  preparing 
ftc  flij^t,  and  have  laid  hands: upon. him.. 

*  XLIL  Envy—- baseoMA  of  i^irit]  Seqaabatur  inmdia  inertiam.  Ondendorp 
conjectured  avariUa  for  iimdian    Bohnken  justifies  kwidia  by  a  sntence  of 
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turned  to  the  coast,  and  before  letters  from  the  proconsul 
about  the  business  could  be  conveyed  to  any  one,  crucified 
the  whole  of  the  prisoners. 

XLUI.  Eeturning  in  haste  to  Italy,  to  take  on  him  the 
priest's  office,  (for  he  had  been  elected  a  pontifex  in  his  ab- 
sence, in  the  room  of  Cotta,  who  had  been  consul ;  aad 
when  almost  a  boy,  indeed,  he  had  been  appointed  a  priest 
of  Jupiter  by  Marius  and  Oinna,  but  had  lost  that  office 
through  the  victory  of  Sylla,  who  annulled  all  their  acts^) 
he  emoarked,  in  order  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  pirates, 
who  covered  the  whole  sea,  and  were  then  naturally  incensed 
against  him,  in  a  four-oared  boat,  with  two  friends  and  ten 
servants,  and  thus  crossed  the  vast  gulf  of  the  Adriatic. 
On  his  passage,  having  seen,  as  he  thought,  some  of  the 
pirates'  vessels,  he  threw  off  his  gown,  and  fsistened  his 
dagger  to  his  side,  preparing  himself  for  any  event,  but  soon 
discovered  that  his  sight  had  been  deceived  by  a  row  of  trees 
at  a  distance  presenting  the  appearance  of  the  rigging  of 
ships.  The  rest  of  his  acts  in  the  city,  his  celebrated  im- 
peachment of  Dolabella,  to  whom  more  public  favour  was 
shown  than  is  generally  extended  to  persons  arraigned ;  his 
remarkable  poutical  contests  with  Quintus  Catulus,  and 
other  eminent  men ;  his  victory,  before  he  was  prsBtor,  and 
when  he  stood  for  the  office  of  pontifex  maximus,  over  the 
same  Quintus  Catulus,  who  was  imiversally  allowed  to  be 
the  first  man  in  the  senate ;  his  repairing,  in  his  ffidileship, 
the  monuments  of  Cains  Marius,  even  in  opposition  to  the 
nobility ;  his  re-instatement,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  sons  of 
the  proscribed  in  the  right  of  standing  for  office ;  his  won- 
derful energ;y  and  activity  in  his  prsDtorship  and  qusostor- 
ship  in  Spain,  (where  he  was  qusBstor  under  Antistius  Yetus, 
the  granofether  of  the  present  Vetus,  who  has  been  consul 
and  is  a  pontHex,  and  who  is  the  father  of  two  sons  that 
have  been  consuls  and  are  priests,  a  man  of  as  much  virtue 
as  human  integrity  can  be  conceived  to  embrace,)  all  these 
matters  are  too  well  known  to  require  repetition  here. 

XLIV.  In  his  consulship,  there  was  settled  between  him, 

Seneca,  De  Tranq.  Anim.,  p.  345,  ed.  Gronor.  :  Alii  mm  Iworem  infeUx  tnerUtt ; 
€t  omnet  destrui  cupiuatf  quia  se  mm  poteruntprovehere;  tad  by  another  from 
Cicero,  PhiL,  x.,  1 :  Verum  esu  id  quod  ego  temper  tenri,  neminem  alterwt,  qm 
sua  consukret,  virMi  invidere. 
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Cn»us  Pompey,  and  Marcus  Crassus,  a  treaty  of  alliance  in 
power,  which  proved  of  fatal  consequence  to  the  city  and  to 
the  world,  and  not  less  so,  at  subsequent  periods,  to  them- 
selves. Pompey' s  motive  for  entering  into  this  plan  was, 
that  his  acts  in  the  provinces  beyond  sea,  which  were  op- 
posed by  many,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  might  at 
length  be  confirmed  by  means  of  Caesar,  while  consul ;  Caesar's, 
because  he  imagined,  that  by  yielding  for  a  time  to  Pom- 
pey's  power,  he  should  advance  his  own,  and  that  by  throw- 
ing on  him  the  jealousy  attending  their  common  greatness, 
he  should  gain  stabilifjr  to  his  own  strength ;  while  Crassus 
was  filled  with  the  hope  of  acquiring,  through  the  influence 
of  Pompey,  and  the  support  of  Caesar,  that  pre-eminence 
which  he  never  could  attain  by  his  own  single  efforts.  An 
affinity  had  also  been  contracted  by  marriage  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey ;  for  Pompey  had  married  Caesar's  daughter.  In 
his  consmsnip,  Caesar  procured  a  law  to  be  passed,  which  was 
also  supported  by  Pompey,  that  the  lands  of  Campania  should 
be  divided  among  the  people;  in  consequence  of  which,  about 
twenty  thousand  citizens  were  conducted  thither,  and  the 
privileges  of  Rome  were  restored  to  that  country,  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty-two  years  after  Capua  had,  in  the  Punic 
war,  been  reduced  by  the  Eomans  into  the  condition  of  a 
prefecture.  Bibulus,  Caesar's  colleague,  being  more  willing 
than  able  to  obstruct  his  proceedings,  confined  himself  to  his 
house  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year ;  by  which  conduct, 
while  he  wished  to  increase  the  odiimi  against  his  colleague, 
he  only  increased  his  power.  The  province  of  Graul  was  then 
decreed  to  Caesar  for  five  years. 

XLV.  During  this  period,  Publius  Clodius,  a  man  of 
noble  birth,  eloquent,  and  daring,  who  knew  no  control  for 
his  words  or  actions  but  his  own  will,  who  fearlessly  executed 
what  he  wickedly  conceived,  who  bore  the  infamy  of  an  in- 
cestuous commerce  with  his  own  sister,  and  who  had  been 
publicly  accused  of  having  committed  adultery  amidst  the 
most  solemn  religious  rites  of  the  Eoman  people ;  this  man, 
I  say,  being  actuated  by  a  most  violent  enmity  to  Marcus 
Cicero,  (for  how,  indeed,  could  anything  like  friendship  sub- 
sist between  characters  so  dissimilar  ?)  renounced  his  ]jatri- 
cian  rank,  became  a  plebeian,  was  appointed  a  tribune,  and 
passed  a  law  in  his  tribunate,  that  any  person  who  had  put 

2i 
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a  Soman  citizen  to  death  without  a  mdicdal  sentenoe,  should 
be  sent  into  banishment^.  It  was  Cicero  alone,  though  he 
was  not  named  in  this  law,  that  was  meaat  to  be  affected  by 
it.  Thus  a  man,  who  had  performed  the  highest  services  to 
the  state,  received,  in  return  for  having  saved  his  country, 
the  penalty  of  exile.  Caesar  and  Pompej[  did  not  escape  sus- 
picion of  having  abetted  this  persecution  of  Cicero,  who 
seemed  to  have  brought  it  on  himself  by  reusing  to  be  one 
of  the  twenty  commissioners  for  dividing  the  lands  of  Cam- 
pania. In  less  than  two  years,  however,  by  the  late  but  in- 
trepid exertions  of  Cnaeus  Fompey,  joined  with  the  wishes 
of  all  Italy  and  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  and  through  the 
energy  and  efforts  of  Annius  Milo,  a  tribune  of  the  people, 
he  was  restored  to  his  dignity  and  his  country.  Nor,  since 
the  exile  and  recal  of  Numidicus,  had  the  banishment  of  any 
one  excited  more  regret,  or  the  return  more  joy.  His  house, 
which  had  been  pulled  down  with  great  malice  by  Clodius, 
the  senate  rebuilt  with  equal  magnificence. 

The  same  Publius  Clodius  removed  Marcus  Cato  from  the 
seat  of  goveomment,  under  pretence  of  giving  him  a  very 
honourable  employment ;  for  he  procured  a  law  to  be  passed, 
that  he  should  be  sent  in  character  of  qusestor,  but  with  the 
authority  of  prsdtor,  and  with  another  qu£Bstor  attending 
him,  into  the  island  of  Cyprus,  to  despoil  Ptolemy  of  his 
kingdom,  who,  indeed,  deserved  such  treatment  by  the 
general  viciousness  of  his  life.  But,  just  before  Gate's 
arrival,  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  and  Cato  brought 
home  &om  Cyprus  a  much  larger  quanlity  of  treasure  than 
had  been  expected.  To  praise  Cato  for  his  honesty,  would 
be  rather  derogatery  to  him  than  otherwise ;  but  to  accuse 
him  of  ostentatiously  displaying  it,  would  seem  but  just ;  for 
when  all  the  populace  of  thecity,  together  with  the  consids 
and  the  senate,  poured  forth  to  salute  him  as  he  was  saiUng 
up  the  Tiber,  he  did  not  disembark  to  meet  them  until  he 
arrived  at  the  spot  where  the  treasure  was  to  be  landed. 

XLVI.  While  Caesar  was  achieving  vast  exploits  in  Gaul, 
the  relation  of  which  would  require  many  volumes,  and,  not 
content  with  numerous  and  glorious  victories,  or  with  kill- 
ing or  taking  great  multitudes  of  the  enemy,  had  at  last 

1  XLY.  Sent  into  baiuslunent]  Aqud  eti^iOmiieereim'.    See  c.  2i. 
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transported  Ms  army  into  Britain,  seeking,  as  it  were,  a  new 
world  for  our  government  and  his  own,  a  remarkable  pair 
of  consuls^,  CnsBus  Pompey  and  Marcus  Crassus,  entered  on 
a  second  consulship,  which  they  neither  acquired  by  honour- 
able means,  nor  conducted  in  a  praiseworthy  manner.  By 
a  law  which  Pompey  proposed  to  the  people,  the  govern- 
ment of  his  province  was  continued  to  CsBsar  for  the  same 
length  of  time  as  before,  and  Syria  was  decreed  to  Crassus, 
who  now  meditated  a  war  with  rarthia.  This  man,  in  other 
respects  irreproachable,  and  unstained  by  dissipation,  knew 
no  limits,  and  imposed  no  restraint  on  himself,  in  his  pursuit 
of  wealth  and  glory.  When  he  was  setting  out  for  Syria, 
the  tribunes  of  the  people  strove  in  vain  to  detain  him,  by 
announcing  unfavourable  omens ;  and,  had  their  curses  taken 
effect  on  hun  alone,  the  loss  of  the  general,  while  the  army 
was  safe,  would  have  been  rather  an  advantage  to  the  public. 
Crassus  had  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  was  on  his  march 
towards  Seleucia,  when  king  Orodes,  surrounding  him  with 
an  immense  force  of  cavalry,  slew  him,  together  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  Boman  army.  Caius  Cassius,  (who  was 
afterwards  guilty  of  a  most  atrocious  crime^,)  being  at  that 
time  quaestor,  preserved  the  remains  of  the  legions,  ably 
retained  Syria  under  the  power  of  the  Bomans,  and  routed, 
with  distinguished  success,  the  Parthians  who  had  invaded 
it,  and  compelled  them  to  flee. 

XL VII.  During  this  period,  that  which  followed,  and  the 
one  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  above  four  hundred 
thousand  of  the  enemy  were  slain  by  Caius  Caesar,  and  a 
greater  number  taken.  He  fought  often  in  pitched  battles, 
often  on  his  march,  often  made  sudden  attacks;  twice  he 
penetrated  into  Britain ;  and  of  nine  campaigns,  scarcely  one 
passed  without  his  justly  deserving  a  triumph.  But  near 
Alesia  such  achievements  were  effected  as  it  was  scarcely 
for  man  to  attempt,  and  for  little  less  than  a  deity  to  accom- 
plish. It  was  in  the  seventh  year  of  Caesar's  stay  in  Gaul 
that  Julia,  the  wife  of  Pompey  the  Great,  died,  the  con- 
necting liT>k  of  concord  between  Pompey  and  Caesar ;  which,. 

>  XLVL  A  remarkable  pur  of  consuls]  Irmckm  par  ooruukm,  Invictum 
not  being  satis&ctorj,  Lipsins  and  Heinsius  conjectured  incHium  par;  Bnhnken 
unicumpar,    I  have  adopted  the  former. 

2  Most  atrocious  crime]  The  assassination  of  Julius  OsBsar. 
2i2 
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through  their  mutual  jealousy  of  power,  had  been  some  time 
in  danger  of  disruption ;  and,  as  if  fortune  would  dissolve 
every  tie  between  leaders  destined  to  so  great  a  contest,  the 
little  son  of  Pompey  and  Julia  died  a  short  time  after. 
Then,  while  ambition  extended  its  rage  to  the  sword  and 
civil  slaughter,  of  which  neither  end  nor  control  could  be 
found,  his  third  consulship  was  conferred  on  Cnseus  Pom- 
pey,  he  being  made  sole  consul,  with  the  approbation  even 
of  those  who  had  formerly  opposed  his  pretensions.  In 
consequence  of  the  distinction  conferred  on  him  by  this 
election,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  party  of  the  nobles 
were  reconciled  to  him,  the  breach  was  greatly  widened  be- 
tween him  and  Caius  Caesar.  But  he  employed  the  whole 
power  of  that  consulship  in  laying  restraints  on  bribery. 
In  this  year,  Publius  Clodius  was  killed  by  Milo,  then  a 
candidate  for  the  consulship,  in  a  quarrel  that  arose  on  their 
meeting  near  BoviU» ;  an  act  of  bad  precedent,  but  bene- 
ficial to  the  public.  It  was  not  more  the  feeling  excited 
against  the  deed,  than  the  will  of  Pompey,  that  caused  Milo 
to  be  condemned  on  his  trial ;  though  Marcus  Cato  pub- 
licly gave  his  opinion  in  favour  of  his  acquittal.  Had  he 
given  it  sooner,  several  would,  doubtless,  have  followed  his 
example,  and  have  approved  of  the  sacrifice  of  such  a  member 
of  the  community,  than  whom  there  never  lived  one  more 
pernicious  to  the  state,  or  a  greater  enemy  ta  all  good  men. 

XLYIII.  In  a  short  time  after,  the  flames  of  civil  war 
began  to  blaze,  while  every  man  who  regarded  justice  wished 
both  CsBsar  and  Pompey  to  disband  their  armies.  For  Pom- 
pey, in  his  second  consulship,  had  desired  that  the  province 
of  Spain  might  be  assigned  to  him ;  and  during  three  years, 
while  he  was  absent  from  the  countiy,  and  directing  affairs  in 
Eome,  he  administered  the  government  there  by  his  depu- 
ties, Afranius  of  consular,  and  Petreius  of  praetorian  rank  ; 
and  while  he  assented  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  insisted 
on  Caesar's  disbanding  his  army,  he  opposed  those  who  re- 
quired the  same  from  himseli.  Had  this  man  died  two 
years  before  recourse  was  had  to  arms,  after  he  had  finished 
the  structures  erected  at  his  own  expense,  his  theatre,  and 
the  buildings  around  it,  and  when  he  was  attacked  by  a 
violent  disorder  in  Campania,  (at  which  time  all  Italy  offered 
prayers  for  his  recovery,  an  honoiur  never  before  paid  to 
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any  citizen,)  fortune  would  not  have  had  opportunity  to 
work  his  overthrow,  and  he  would  have  carried  imdiminished 
to  the  shades  below  the  greatness  that  he  enjoyed  in  this 
upper  world. 

Por  producing  the  civil  war,  and  all  the  calamities  that 
ensued  from  it,  through  a  space  of  twenty  successive  years, 
there  was  no  one  that  supplied  more  flame  and  excitement 
than  Caius  Curio,  a  tribune  of  the  people.  He  was  of  noble 
birth,  eloquent,  intrepid,  prodigal  alike  of  his  own  fortune 
and  reputation,  and  those  of  others  ;  a  man  ably  wicked,  and 
eloquent  to  the  injury  of  the  public,  and  whose  passions  and 
desires  no  degree  of  wealth  or  gratification  could  satisfy. 
At  first  he  took  the  side  of  Pompey,  that  is,  as  it  was  then 
deemed,  the  side  of  the  Commonwealth ;  soon  after,  he  pre- 
tended to  oppose  both  Caesar  and  Pompey,  but,  in  reality, 
was  attached  to  Caesar.  'Whether  this  attachment  was  the 
result  of  his  own  choice,  or  the  consequence  of  a  bribe  of  ten 
thousand  sestertia^,  as  has  been  said^  we  shall  leave  unde- 
termined. At  last,  when  salutary  conditions,  tending  to 
unite  all  parties  in  peace,  had  been  very  fairly  proposed  by 
Caesar,  and  were  patiently  considered "  by  Pompey,  this  man 
interrupted  and  broke  off  the  treaty,  while  Cicero  laboured, 
with  singular  zeal,  to  preserve  concord  in  the  state.  Of 
these  and  the  preceding  transactions,  the  detail  is  given  in 
the  larger  volumes  of  others,  and  will,  I  trust,  be  sufficiently 
set  forth  in  mine. 

XLIX.  Let  my  work  now  resume  its  intended  character ; 
though  I  would  first  congratulate  Quintus  Catulus,  the  two 
LuciSli,  MeteUus,  and  Hortensius,  that  after  having  flou- 
rished in  the  state  without  envv,  and  enjoyed  great  eminence 
without  danger,  they  died  in  the  course  of  nature  before  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  broils,  and  while  the  state  was  still 
quiet,  or  at  least  not  tending  to  its  fall.  In  the  consulship  of 
Lentulus  and  Marcellus,  seven  hundred  and  three  years  after 
the  foundation  of  the  city,  and  seventy- eight  before  the 
commencement  of  your  consulate,  Marcus  Vinicius,  the 
civil  war  blazed  forth.  The  cause  of  one  of  the  leaders  ap- 
peared to  be  the  better,  that  of  the  other  was  the  stronger. 
On  one  side  everything  was  specious,  on  the  other  was 

»  XLVm.  Ten  thousand  scstertia]  Something  more  than  80,000/. 
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greater  poFwer.  The  support  of  the  senate  armed  Pompey 
with  confidence,  that  or  the  soldiery,  C»sar.  The  consuls 
and  senate  conferred  supreme  authority,  not  on  Ponnpey, 
but  on  his  cause.  Nothing  was  omitted  by  Caesar  that  could 
be  tried  for  the  promotion  of  peace ;  to  nothing  would  the 
party  of  Pompey  listen.  Of  the  consuls,  Marcellus  was 
more  yiolent  than  was  reasonable;  Lentulus  saw  that 
his  own  security!  ^j^ag  incompatible  with  that  of  the  state. 
Marcus  Cato  insisted  that  it  were  better  for  them  to  die, 
than  for  the  state  to  listen  to  offers  from  a  private  citizen. 
A  man  of  probity  and  sound  judgment  would  appwve 
Pompey' s  party;  a  man  of  prudence  would  rather  follow 
CflBsar's ;  deeming  the  former  more  honourable,  the  latter 
more  formidable.  At  length,  after  rejectiug  every  proposal 
of  Caesar's,  the  opposite  party  decreed  that,  retaining  l^e 
mere  title  of  a  proviuce,  and  a  single  legion,  he  should 
come  to  Eome  as  a  private  person,  and,  in  standing  for 
the  consulship,  should  submit  himself  to  the  votes  of 
the  Eoman  people;  Caesar  then  resolved  on  war,  and 
passed  the  Eubicon  with  his  army.  Cnseus  Pompey,  the 
consuls,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  senate,  withdrawing 
from  the  city,  and  then  from  Italy,  sailed  over  to  Dyr- 
rachium. 

L.  Caesar,  having  got  into  his  power  Domitius,  and  the 
legions  with  him  at  Corfinium,  dismissed  that  general  with- 
out delay,  and  every  one  else  who  chose  to  go  to  Pompey, 
whom  he  then  followed  to  Brundusium ;  thus  making  it  ap- 
parent, that  he  desired  to  put  an  end  to  war  while  the  powers 
of  the  state  were  unimpaired,  and  negotiation  open,  rather 
than  to  overpower  his  opponents  in  their  flight.  Pinding 
that  the  consuls  had  sailed,  he  returned  to  the  city,  and 
having  represented  in  the  senate,  and  in  a  general  assembly 
of  the  people,  the  motives  of  his  proceedings,  and  the  cruel 
necessity  under  which  he  lay,  in  being  compelled  to  take 
arms  by  the  hostility  of  others,  he  resolved  to  go  into  Spain. 
His  progress,  rapid  as  it  was,  was  for  some  time  retarded  by 
the  conduct  of  Marseilles,  which,  with  more  honesty  than 
good  policy,  unseasonably  assumed  the  arbitration  between 
those  great  men  in  arms ;  a  case  in  which  such  only  ought 

*  XLIX.  Lentnlns  saw  that  his  own  security,  ^.]  "He  was  de^j:  in  debt, 
from  which  he  could  not  emerge  as  long  as  the  state  was  undisturbed.*'  Krmut. 
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to  interpose  as  Have  power  to  enforce  submission  to  their 
award.  The  army,  which  was  commanded  by  Afiranius,  who 
had  been  consul,  and  Fetreius,  who  had  been  praetor,  amazed 
at  the  energy  and  brilliancy  of  his  progress,  immediately 
surrendered  itself  to  his  pleasure.  Both  the  commanders, 
and  aU  men  of  every  description  who  wished  to  follow  them, 
were  permitted  to  go  to  Pompey. 

LI.  In  the  year  following,  when  Dyrrachium,  and  the 
whole  country  round  it,^were  occupied  by  Pompey's  camp, 
(who,  by  collecting  about  him  legions  from  all  the  foreign 
provinces,  auxiliary  troops  of  horse  and  foot,  and  forces 
trom  Idnsfs,  tetrarchs,  ana  petty  princes^,  had  formed  a  vast 
army,  and  had,  as  he  thought,  guarded  the  sea  with  such  a 
line  of  sMps  as  would  prevent  Csesar  from  transporting  his 
legions,)  Gsasar,  proceeding  with  his  usual  despatch  and  suc- 
cess, suffered  nothing  to  hinder  him  and  ms  army  from 
makmg  good  their  passage  by  sea,  whithersoever  and  when- 
soever he  pleased.  At  first  he  pitched  his  camp  almost  close 
to  Pompey's,  and  soon  after  shut  him  up  within  a  Hne  of 
circumvallation  and  forts.  Scarcity  of  provisions,  however, 
began  to  be  felt,  and  more  severely  by  the  besiegers  than  the 
besieged.  In  this  state  of  things,  Cornelius  Balbus,  with  a 
spirit  of  enterprise  almost  incredible,  went  into  the  enemy's 
camp,  and  held  frequent  conferences  with  the  consul  Len- 
tulus,  (who  was  unoetermined  at  what  price  he  would  sell 
himself,)  and  thus  opened  the  way  for  himself  to  those  pre- 
ferments, by  which  he  (not  a  mere  sojourner  in  Spain,  but  a 
native  Spaniard,)  rose  to  a  triumph  and  pontincate,  and, 
from  a  private  station,  became  a  consul.  Several  battles 
followed  with  vanous  success ;  but  one  of  them  proved  very 
faifourable  to  Pompey's  party,  GsBsar's  troops  meeting  a 
severe  repulse. 

LII.  CsBsar  then  led  his  aarmy  into  Thessaly,  the  des- 
tined scene  of  his  future  victory.  Pompey,  though  his 
friends  advised  a  very  different  course,  (most  of  them  recom- 
mendiag  him  to  transfer  the  war  into  Italy^ ;  and  indeed  no 
movement  could  have  been  more  beneficial  to  his  party; 
others  persuading  him  to  protract  the  contest,  a  plan  which, 
from  the  increasing  popukrity  of  his  cause,  would  daily  be 

1  LI.  Kings,  tetrarchs,  and  petty  princes]  Reffumque  et  tetnarcharum  ei  dynat- 
tarwn.    See  Sail.,  Cat,  c.  20. 
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more  and  more  productive  of  good,)  yet,  yielding  to  bis 
natural  impetuosity,  marcbed  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  The 
day  of  battle  at  Pharsalia,  so  fatal  to  the  name  of  Eome,  the 
vast  effusion  of  blood  on  both  sides,  the  two  heads  of  ihe 
state  meeting  in  deadly  conflict,  the  extinction  of  one  of  the 
luminaries  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  slaughter  of  so 
many  and  so  eminent  men  on  the  side  of  Pompey,  the  limits 
of  this  work  do  not  allow  me  to  describe  at  large.  One 
thing  must  be  observed,  that  as  soon  as  GsBsar  saw  Pompey*8 
line  give  way,  he  made  it  his  first  and  principal  care  (if  I 
may  use  a  military  expression  to  which  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed) to  disband^  from  his  breast  all  considerations  of  party. 
O  immortal  gods !  what  requital  did  this  merciful  man  after- 
wards receive  for  his  kindness  then  shown  to  Brutus  ?  No- 
thing would  have  been  more  admirable,  more  noble,  more 
illustrious,  than  this  victory,  (for  the  nation  did  not  miss 
one  citizen,  except  those  who  fell  in  battle,)  had  not  obsti- 
nacy defeated  the  exertions  of  compassion,  as  the  conqueror 
granted  life  more  freely  than  the  vanquished  received,  it. 

LIII.  Pompey,  having  fled  with  the  two  Lentuli,  who  had 
been  consuls,  his  son  Sextus,  and  Pavonius,  formerly  a  prs^r, 
all  of  whom  chance  had  assembled  in  his  company,  (some 
advising  him  to  retreat  to  Parthia,  others  to  Africa,  wh^e 
he  would  find  king  Juba  a  most  faithful  supporter  of  his 
party,)  determiaed  at  last  to  repair  to  Egypt;  a  courtie  to 
which  he  was  prompted  by  his  recollection  of  the  services 
which  he  had  rendered  to  the  father  of  Ptolemy,  who,  rather 
a  boy^  than  a  man,  was  now  seated  on  the  throne  of  Alex- 
andria. But  who,  when  his  benefactor  is  in  adversity,  re- 
members his  benefits  ?  Who  thinks  that  any  gratitude  is  due 
to  the  unfortunate  ?     Or  when  does  a  change  of  fortune  not 

E reduce  a  change  in  attachments?    Men  were  despatched 
y  the  king,  at  the  instigation  of  Theodotus  and  Achillas,  to 

1  LIT.  Use  ft  military  expression— disband,  ^.]  The  text  is  here  oorropt  and 
defective.  Bnhnken  ridicnles  the  notion  of  dhniUeret  being  the  verinan  mUUartj 
as  most  critics  have  supposed,  and  thinks  that  Velleios  wrote  something  like  this: 
Nequepruu  neque  antiqmus  quicquam  habuU  quam  tU  m  omneB  partes  prcKonet 
chmantea,  parce  civibwj  ut  miUktri  et  verbo  et  coruuetudine  utar,  dmiUtreL  For 
a  confirmation  of  this  conjecture  he  refers  to  Appian,  B.  C,  iL,  p.  783;  Snet 
Cks.,  c.  75 ;  Flor.,  iv.,  2.  The  translation  which  I  have  given  is  borrowed  from 
Baker. 
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n^eet  Pompey  on  his  arrival,  (who  was  now  accompanied  in 
his  flight  hy  his  wife  Cornelia,  having  taken  her  on  board  at 
Mitylene,)  and  to  desire  him  to  remove  from  the  transport- 
ship  into  a  vessel  which  was  come  to  receive  him.  No 
sooner  had  he  done  so,  than  he,  the  chief  of  all  that  bore 
the  name  of  Eoman,  was  murdered  by  the  order  and  direction 
of  an  Egyptian  slave ;  an  event  which  took  place  in  the  con- 
sulship of  Caius  CsBsar  and  Publius  Servilius.  Such  was  the 
end  of  a  most  upright  and  excellent  man,  in  the  fifty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  and  on  the  day  before  his  birthday,  after 
three  consulships  and  as  many  triumphs,  after  subduing 
the  ,whole  world,  and  after  reaching  a  degree  of  exaltation 
beyond  which  it  is  impossible  to  ascend;  fortune  having 
made  such  a  revolution  in  his  condition,  that  he  who  lately 
wanted  earth  to  conquer,  could  now  scarcely  find  sufficient 
for  a  grave. 

Of  those  who  have  made  a  mistake  of  five  years  in  the 
age  of  this  great  man,  who  lived  almost  in  our  own  times, 
what  can  I  say  but  that  they  have  not  given  due  attention 
to  the  matter,  especially  as  the  succession  of  years,  from  the 
consulship  of  Atilius  and  Servilius,  was  so  easy  to  settle  ? 
This  I  mention,  not  to  censure  others,  but  to  escape  censure 
myself. , 

LIV.  Yet  the  king,  and  those  by  whose  influence  he  was 
governed,  showed  no  more  attachment  to  Csesar  than  they 
had  shown  to  Pompey;  for,  at  his  coming,  they  made  a 
treacherous  attempt  on  his  life,  and  afterwards  were  daring 
enough  to  make  open  war  on  him ;  but  they  soon  atoned  for 
their  conduct  to  both  those  great  commanders,  the  living  and 
the  deceased,  by  suflering  well-merited  deaths. 

Pompey  was  no  longer  on  earth,  but  his  name  still  had 
influence  everywhere.  A  strong  devotion  to  his  cause  ex- 
cited a  formidable  war  in  Africa,  conducted  by  king  Juba, 
and  by  Scipio,  who  had  been  consul,  and  whom  Pompey,  two 
years  Defore  his  death,  had  chosen  for  a  &ther-in-law ;  their 
strength  being  augmented  by  Marcus  Cato,  who  brought 
some  legions  to  them,  though  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  by 
reason  of  the  badness  of  the  roads,  and  the  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions, and  who,  when  the  soldiers  oflered  him  the  supreme 
command,  chose  rather  to  act  under  a  person  of  superior 


di^^, 


My  promise  to  be  brief  reminds  me  with  what  haste 
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I  muflt  pursue  mj  narrative.  CsBsar,  pusbing  bis  good  for- 
tune, and  sailing  to  Africa,  of  which  the  army  of  Pompey's 
party,  after  killmg  Curio,  the  leader  of  Csbsot's  adherents, 
bad  taken  possession,  fought  there  at  first  with  various  suc- 
cess, but  afterwards  with  such  as  usually  attended  him,  and 
the  enemy's  forces  were  obli§;ed  to  yield.  His  clemency  to 
the  vanquished,  on  this  occasion,  was  such  as  he  had  shown  to 
those  whom  he  had  previously  defeated.  But  when  be  bad 
finished  the  war  in  A&ica,  another  still  more  formidable  de- 
manded his  attention  in  Spain,  (as  to  his  conquest  of  Pbar- 
naces,  it  scarcely  added  anything  to  his  renown,)  for  GnsBus 
Pompejr,  son  of  Pompey  the  Great,  a  young  man  of  great 
energy  in  war,  had  formed  there  a  powerful  and  formidable 
opposition ;  as  multitudes,  still  revering  the  great  fame  of 
bis  father,  fiocked  to  his  aid  f^om  every  quarter  of  the  earth. 
His  usual  fortune  accompanied  CsBsar  into  Spain ;  but  no 
field  of  battle,  more  perilous  or  desperate,  had  he  ever  en- 
tered ;  for,  on  one  occasion,  when  his  prospect  of  success 
seemed  worse  than  doubtful,  he  dismounted  nrom  his  horse, 
placed  himself  before  the  Hne  of  his  retreating  troops,  and, 
after  reproaching  fortune  for  having  preserved  him  for  such 
an  end,  declared  to  his  soldiers  that  he  would  not  retire  a 
step;  bidding  them  therefore  consider  the  charapter  and 
circumstances  of  the  general  whom  they  were  going  to 
desert.  The  battle  was  restored  by  the  effect  of  shame 
rather  than  of  courage ;  and  greater  efforts  were  made  by 
ike  leader  than  by  his  men.  '  Cn»us  Pompey,  who  was  found 
grievously  wounded  in  a  desert  place,  was  slaia.  Labienus 
and  Varus  fell  in  the  engagement. 

LVI.  CsBsar,  victorious  over  all  opposition,  came  home  to 
Bome,  and,  what  is  almost  incredible,  granted  pardon  to  all 
who  had  borne  arms  against  him,  and  delighted  the  city  with 
most  magnificent  exhibitions  of  gladiators  an'd  representa- 
tions of  sea-fifi^ts,  and  of  battles  with  cavalry,  infentty,  and 
even  with  elephaiits ;  celebrating  a  feast,  too,  at  which  be  en- 
-tertained  the  people,  and  which  lasted  several  days.  He  had 
five  triumphs ;  the  figures  displayed  in  that  for  Gaul  were 
made  of  citron  wood ;  in  that  for  Pontus,  of  acanthus  wood^ ;  in 

^  ^  LVI.  Acanthus  wood]  Aeaniho,  The  acarUhw  was  a  tree  of  the  acacia 
Idnd,  now  generally  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Mimosa  NHoUca  of  LimiAos, 
or  «  Egyptian  thorn."  See  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxiv.,  12 ;  MUler's  Gardener's  Diet,  Art, 
Aeada;  Martyn  on  Virg.  Gteofrg.,  ii.,  119. 
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that  for  Alexandria,  of  tortoise-shell^ ;  in  that  for  Africa,  of 
ivoiy ;  and  in  that  for  Spain,  of  polished  silver.  The  money 
arising  from  the  spoils  was  somewhat  more  than  six  hundred 
thousand  sestertia^.  But  this  great  man,  who  had  used  all 
his  victories  with  so  much  mercy,  was  not  allowed  peaceable 
possession  of  supreme  power  more  than-  five  months ;  for 
after  returning  to  Eome  in  the  month  of  October,  he  was 
killed  on  the  ides  of  March  by  a  band  of  conspirators  under 
Brutus  and  Cassius ;  the  former  of  whom,  though  he  had 
promised  him  a  second  consulship,  he  had  not  bv  fliat  means 
secured  to  his  interest,  and  the  latter  he  had  offended  by 
putting  him  off  to  another  time.  They  had  even  drawn  into 
their  murderous  plot  Decimus  Brutus  and  Caius  Trebonius, 
the  most  intimate  of  aU  bis  adherents,  men  who  had  been 
raised  to  the  highest  dignity  by  the  success  of  his  party, 
with  several  others  of  great  note. 

Mark  Antony,  however,  his  colleague  in  the  consulship,  a 
man  always  ready  for  any  daring  deed,  had  excited  a  strong 
feeling  against  hun,  by  placing  on  his  head,  as  he  was  sitting 
in  the  Eostrum  at  the  festival  of  Pan,  a  royal  diadem,  which 
Caesar  indeed  pushed  away,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
did  not  seem  offended. 

LVII.  By  this  event  was  shown  the  excellence  of  the 
advice  of  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  who  had  always  warned  Caesar 
to  preserve  by  arms  the  sovereignty  which  by  arms  he  had 
acquired ;  but  he  constantly  declared,  that  he  would  rather 
die  than  live  in  constant  fear  of  death  ;  and  thus,  while  he 
expected  to  meet  the  same  good  feeling  that  he  had  shown 
to  others,  he  was  cut  off  hj  the  ungrateful  men  around  him. 
The  immortal  ^ods  had  given  him  many  presages  and  signs 
of  his  approachmg  danger ;  for  the  aruspices  had  forewarned 
him  carefully  to  beware  of  the  ides  of  March ;  his  wife  Cal- 
pumia,  terrified  by  a  vision  in  the  night,  besought  him  to 
stay  at  home  that  day ;  and  he  received  a  paper  from  one 
that  met  him,  containing  an  account  of  the  conspiracy,  but 
which  he  did  not  read.    Surely  the  resistless  power  of  fete, 

1  Torioifle*8hell]  "  We  mast  suppose  th&t  the  fitcuh^  or  frames  on  which  the 
ttrticles  were  earned  In  the  j^Deesoon,  were  inkid  with  tortoise-shell,  as  is  now 
the  case  with  many  articles  of  fnmitnre."  Krause. 

s  Six  hundred  thousand  sestertia]  Something  more  than  4,800,000^. 
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when  it  determines  to  reverse  a  man's  fortune,  confounds  his 
understanding ! 

LVill.  The  year  that  they  perpetrated  this  deed,  Bmtus 
and  CassiuB  were  praetors,  and  Decimus  Brutus  consul  elect. 
These,  with  the  body  of  the  conspirators,  attended  by  a  band 
of  gladiators  belonging  to  Decimus  Brutus,  seized  on  the 
Capitol.  On  this  Mark  Antony  the  consul  convened  the 
senate.  Cassius  had  proposed  that  Antony  should  be  killed 
at  the  same  time  with  Caesar,  and  that  Caesar's  wiU  should 
be  annulled;  but  this  was  overruled  by  Brutus,  who  insisted 
that  the  citizens  ought  to  seek  no  more  than  the  blood  of 
the  tyrant ;  for  so,  to  palliate  his  own  conduct,  he  thought 
proper  to  call  -Caesar.  In  the  mean  time,  Dolabella, 
whom  Caesar  had  destined  for  his  successor  in  the  consul- 
ship, laid  hold  on  the  fasces  and  badges  of  that  office ;  and 
Antony,  as  wishing  to  preserve  peace,  sent  his  own  sons 
into  the  Capitol  as  hostages,  and  pledged  his  faith  to  the 
murderers  of  Caesar,  that  they  might  come  down  with  safety. 
Then  was  proposed  by  Cicero,  and  approved  by  a  resolution 
of  the  senate,  the  imitation  of  that  famous  decree  of  the 
Athenians,  enacting  a  general  oblivion  of  the  past. 

LIX.  Caesar's  will  was  then  opened,  by  which  he  had 
adopted  Cnaeus  Octavius,  grandson  of  his  sister  Julia,  of 
whose  origin,  though  he  himself  has  anticipated  me^,  *  *  *  I 
must  yet  say  a  few  words.  Caius  Octavius,  his  father,  was 
of  a  family  which,  though  notpatrician,  was  of  a  highly 
honourable  equestrian  rank.  He  possessed  a  sound  under- 
standing and  a  virtuous  disposition;  his  conduct  was  dis- 
tinguished by  probity,  and  his  wealth  was  great.  In  stand- 
ing for  the  praetorship,  he  was  chosen  first  among  competitors 
of  the  highest  character;  and  this  honourable  distinction 
gained  him  Atia,  daughter  of  Julia,  in  marriage.  On  the 
expiration  of  his  praetorship,  the  lots  gave  him  the  province 
of  Macedonia,  where  he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of 
Imperator.  On  his  way  home  to  stand  for  the  consulship 
he  died,  leaving  a  son,  who  was  under  the  age  of  manhood. 
This  youth,  who  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of  his  step- 

1  LIX.  He  himself  has  anticipated  me]  PrtBvemt,  el*  *  *  ^c.  *'  Voseios 
and  Boeder  rightly  reter  prcsvenit  to  Angostas  himself,  and  his  commentaries  on 
his  life  mentioned  by  Snetonius,  Aug.,  c.  2."  Krame.  Some  words,  which  mtro- 
dnce  the  account  of  Octavius's  father,  have  been  lost. 
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father  Philippus,  Caius  Caesar  loved  as  if  he  were  his  own 
son ;  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  as  he  had  followed  him  to 
Spain,  he  made  him  his  constant  companion  in  the  Spanish 
war ;  not  suffering  him  to  use  any  other  quarters,  or  to 
travel  in  any  other  carriage  than  his  own ;  and,  even  while 
he  was  yet  a  boy,  honoured  him  with  the  office  of  pontiff. 
When  the  civil  wars  were  ended,  in  order  to  improve  the 
young  man's  excellent  capacity  by  a  liberal  education,  he 
sent  him  to  Apollonia  to  study,  proposing  afterwards  to  take 
him  to  the  wars  which  he  meditated  against  the  Getse  and 
Parthians.  When  the  news  of  the  murder  of  his  uncle 
reached  him,  he  received  from  the  centurions  of  the  legions 
in  that  neighbourhood  an  offer  of  their  support,  and  that 
of  the  troops ;  which  Salvidienus  and  Agrippa  advised  him 
not  to  reject.  Hastening  to  Borne,  he  founa  at  Brundusium 
full  accounts  of  the  fall  of  Caesar,  and  of  his  will.  On  his 
approach  to  the  city,  he  was  met  by  immense  crowds  of  his 
friends ;  and  when  he  was  entering  the  gate,  the  orb  of  the 
sun  over  his  head  was  seen  regularly  curved^  into  a  circular 
form,  and  coloured  like  a  rainbow,  as  if  setting  a  crown  on 
the  head  of  a  man  who  was  soon  to  become  so  great. 

LX.  His  mother  Atia  and  his  step-father  Philip  were  of 
opinion  that  he  should  not  assume  the  name  of  Caesar,  as 
being  likely  to  excite  jealous  feelings  towards  him ;  but  the 
propitious  fates  of  the  state,  and  of  the  world,  claimed  him, 
under  that  name,  as  the  founder  and  preserver  of  the  Boman 
nation.  His  celestial  mind  accoroingly  spumed  human 
counsels,  determined  to  pursue  the  loftiest  designs  with 
danger  rather  than  a  humole  course  with  safety,  and  choos- 
ing to  follow  the  direction  of  an  uncle,  and  that  uncle  Caesar, 
in  preference  to  that  of  his  step-father ;  observing  that  it 
would  be  impious  to  think  himself  unworthy  of  a  name  of 
which  Caesar  had  thought  him  worthy. 

The  consul  Antony  at  first  met  him  with  haughtiness,  not 

»  The  orb  of  tbe  ran— regularly  curved,  ^.]  SoKs  whiB^curvatua  cequaUier 
rotundattaque,  in  colorem  cirdU,  It  is  not  possible  to  explain  these  words  at  all 
satisfactorily.  Suetonius,  in  speakmg  of  the  same  occurrence,  Aug.,  c.  95,  says, 
Cvrcvlus  ad  speciem  ctsUstis  cardia  orbem  aolis  ambiU ;  and  Seneca,  Q.  N.,  i.,  2 ; 
Dion  Cassius,  xlv.,  4 ;  and  PUn.,  H.  N.,  ii.,  28,  allude  to  the  matter  in  a  similar 
way.  Hence  Hottinger,  a  friend  of  Herelius,  conjectured  tliat  we  should  read 
curvatunt  asqudUier  roiundatttmque  versicolorem  arcum^  j-c. 
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indeed  from  contempt,  but  from  fear;  and  after  granting 
him  an  ('interview  in  Pompej's  gardens,  scarcely  allowed 
him  time  to  speak  with  him.  Soon  after,  he  spread  ma- 
licious ^inuations  that  Octavius  was  plottmg  against  Hirn ; 
the  fids^hood  of  which  was  detected  to  his  disgrace. 

The  piadness  of  the  consuls  Antony  and  Dolabella  soon 
burst  fprth  into  open  acts  of  abominable  tyranny.  The  sum 
of  seven  hundred  thousand  sestertia^  deposited  by  Caius 
Csesar  p  the  temple  of  Ops,  was  seized  by  Antony,  under 
colour  pf  false  insertions  which  he  made  in  CsBsar's  regis- 
ters^. Everything  had  its  price,  the  consul  setting  the 
Commonwealth  to  sale.  He  even  resolved  to  seize  on  the 
province  of  Ghaul,  which  had  been  decreed  to  Decimua 
Brutus, , consul  elect ;  while  Dolabella  allotted  the  pnovinces 
beyond;  sea  to  himself.  Between  parties  so  discordant  in 
their  natures,  and  so  opposite  in  their  views,  mutual  hatred 
contimuilly  increased;  and  Caius  CsBsar,  in  consequence, 
was  exil^sed  to  daily  machinations  on  the  part  of  Antony. 

LXI/<The  state,  oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of  Antony, 
lost  all  vigour;  every  man  felt  indignation  and  grief,  but 
none  had  courage  to  make  resistance ;  when  Caius  CaBsar^ 
in  the  beginning  of  his  nineteenth  year,  hj  his  wonderful 
exertions^  and  accomplishment  of  the  most  important  mea* 
sures,  displayed,  while  actiug  in  a  private  character,  a 
greater  spirit  than  the  senate  in  support  of  the  republic. 
He  sisMe^  out  his  father's  veterans,  first  from  Calatia,  and 
then  fro^i  Casihnum;  and  their  example  was  followed  by 
others,  who  came  together-;  in  such  numbers  as  quickly 
formed  a  regular  army ;  and  .^hen  Antony  met  the  troops, 
which  he  had  ordered  to  come  from  the  foreign  provinces  to 
Brundusium,  a  portion  of  them^  consisting  of  the  Martian 
and  the  fourth  legions,  having  learned  the  v^dsh  of  the 
senate,  and  the  abilities  of  CsesaiTr  took  up  their  standards, 
and  went  off  to  join  him.  Afteif  honouring  him  vdth  an 
equestrian  statue,  which  at  this  day  stands  on  the  Bostrum, 
and  testifies  his  age  by  its  inscription^  a  compliment  which, 
during  three  hundred  years,  was  pai4  to  none  but  Lucius 

"11. 

^  LX.  Seven  hnndred  thousand  sestertia]  Something  ^ore  than  5,650,000/. 

2  False  insertions — ^in  Caesar's  registers]  Actorum  eftudem  inserdsfalsis^  chi- 
tatibusque  *  *  *  corrtg»H  commentarU.  I  have  omitted  'tip^  last  three  words. 
Various  emendations  of  the  passage  have  been  su^ested,  bat  to  little  purpose. 
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Sylla,  CnsBUB  Pompej,  and  Caius  Caasaa*^  the  senate  com- 
misaioned  bim,  in  the  character  of  propraetor,  and  in  con- 
junction, with  the  consuls  elect,  Hirtius  and  Fansa,  to  make 
war  on  Antony.  This  charge,  he  in  his  twentieth  year  exe- 
cuted with  the  greatest  bravery  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mutina.  Decimus  Brutus  was  relieved  £rom  a  siege ;  and 
Antony  was  forced  to  quit  Italy  in  disgraced]  and  solitary 
flight*  One  of  the  consuls,  however,  tell  in  the  field,  and 
the  other  died  of  a  wound  a  few  days  after. 

LXn..  Before  Antony  was  obbged  to  flee,  the  highest 
honours  were  decreed  by  the  senate,  chiefly  at  the  suggestion 
of  Cicero,  to  Caesar  and  his  army ;  but,  as  soon  as  their  fears 
were  removed,  their  real  feeling  discovered  itself,  and  their 
favour  to  Pompey's  party  was  renewed.  To  Brutus  and 
Cassius  were  decreed  those  provinces,  which  they  themselves, 
without  anv  authority  &om  the  senate,  had  already  seized ; 
those  who  nimished  them  with  troops  were  commended,  and 
aU  the  foreign  settlements  were  committed  to  their  direction. 
For  Marcus  Brutus  and  Caius  Cassius,  at  one  time  fearing 
the  arms  of  Antony,  at  another  time  counterfeiting  fear  in 
order  to  increase  the  odium  against  him,  had  published 
declarations,  that  they  would  willingly  live  even  all  their 
lives  in  exile,  if  harmony  could  by  that  means  be  established 
iir  the  republic ;  that  they  would  never  afford  occasion  for  a 
civil  war,  but  were  satisfied  with  the  honour  which  they 
enjoyed  in  the  consciousness  of  what  they  had  done ;  and, 
leavmg  Eome  and  Italy,  with  settled  and  similar  intentions, 
they  had,  without  any  public  commission,  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  provinces  and  armies ;  and  pretending  that 
wherever  they  were,  there  was  the  Commonwealth,  had  re- 
ceived from  such  as  were  willing  to  gratify  them,  the  sums 
of  money  which  used  to  be  transmitted  to  Eome  from  the 
foreign  provinces  by  the  quaestors.  All  these  proceedings 
were  recited  and  approved  in  decrees  of  the  senate.  To 
Decimus  Brutus,  because  he  had  escaped  with  life  by  the 
kindness  of  another,  a  triumph  was  even  voted.  The  bodies 
of  Hirtius  and  Pansa  were  honoured  with  a  funeral  at  the 

Sublic  expense.  So  little  regard  was  paid  to  Caesar,  that  the 
eputies  who  were  sent  to  the  army,  were  directed  to  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  soldiers  in  his  absence.  But  the 
army  was  not  so  ungrateful  as  the  senate;  for,  though 
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GaBsar  bore  the  afiont,  pretending  not  to  notice  it,  the 
soldiers  refused  to  listen  to  any  directions  unless  their 
general  were  present.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Cicero,  out 
of  his  rooted  love  of  Fompey's  party,  gave  his  opinion,  that 
Caesar  was  "laudandus  et  tollendus^  ;'*  saying  one  thing 
while  he  wished  that  another  should  be  understood. 

LXIII.  Meanwhile  Antony,  haying  fled  across  the  Alps, 
and  meeting  a  repulse  in  a  conference  with  Lepidus,  (^mo 
had  been  clandestinely  made  pontifex  maximus  in  the 
room  of  Caius  CsBsar,  and  though  appointed  to  the  govern- 
meut  of  Spain,  still  delayed  in  Gbul,)  came  afterwards  fre- 
quently before  the  eyes  of  the  soldiers,  by  whom,  as  any 
commander  was  preferable  to  Lepidus,  ana  Antony,  when 
sober,  was  superior  to  many,  he  was  admitted  at  the  rear  of 
the  camp  through  a  breach  which  they  made  in  the  rampart ; 
but  while  he  took  the  entire  direction  of  affairs,  he  still 
yielded  to  Lepidus  the  title  of  commander.  About  the  time 
that  he  entered  the  camp,  Juventius  Laterensis,  a  man 
whose  life  was  consistent  with  his  death,  having  earnestly 
dissuaded  Lepidus  from  joining  Antony,  who  had  been  pro- 
claimed a  rebel,  and  finding  his  counsel  disregarded,  ran 
himself  through  with  his  sword.  Flancus,  with  his  usual 
duplicity,  after  long  debating  in  his  mind  which  party  he 
should  follow,  and  with  much  difficulty  forming  a  resolu- 
tion, supported  for  some  time  Decimus  Brutus,  (who  was 
consul  elect,  and  his  own  colleague,)  boasting  of  acting  thus 
in  letters  to  the  senate;  but  soon  after  betrayed  him. 
Asinius  FoUio  was  stead£eist  in  bis  purpose,  faithful  to  the 
Julian  party,  and  adverse  to  that  of  Fompey.  Both  these 
officers  maae  over  their  troops  to  Antony. 

LXIV.  Decimus  Brutus,  being  first  deserted  by  Flancus, 
and  then  endangered  by  his  plots,  and  seeing  his  troops,  too, 
gradually  forsaking  him,  betook  himself  to  flight,  and  was 
slain  by  some  of  Antony's  emissaries,  in  the  house  of  a 
friend,  a  nobleman  named  Camelus,  thus  suffering  just 
punishment  for  his  conduct  to  Caius  Cassar,  to  whom  he 
was  under  the  greatest  obligations.    For,  though  he  had 

1  LXII.  liaadandns  et  toUendns]  The  play  on  the  word  toUendus  cannot  be 
rendered.  TcUo  means  not  only  to  raite  or  extoly  but  to  take  outo/tke  way. 
It  is  as  if  we  should  say  of  a  man  that  merits  hanging,  that  he  deserves  to  be 
csalted. 
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been  the  most  intimate  of  all  his  friends,  lie  became  his 
murderer,  and  threw  on  his  benefactor  the  odium  of  that 
fortune,  of  which  he  had  reaped  the  benefit.  He  thought  it 
just  that  he  should  retain  the  favours  which  he  had  received 
from  Caesar,  and  that  Caesar,  who  had  given  them,  should 
perish.  It  was  during  these  times  that  Marcus  Tullius,  in 
a  series  of  orations,  branded  the  memory  of  Antony  with 
eternal  infamy.  He,  indeed,  assailed  Antony  in  splendid 
and  noble  language,  but  Canutius,  a  tribune,  attacked  him 
with  constant  abuse.  Their  defence  of  liberty  cost  both  of 
them  their  lives ;  the  proscription  commenced  with  the  blood 
of  the  tribune,  and  ended  with  that  of  Cicero,  as  if  even 
Antony  were  satiated  with  the  death  of  such  a  man.  Lepi- 
dus  was  then  declared  an  enemy  by  the  senate,  as  had  pre- 
viously been  the  case  with  Antony. 

LXV.  A  correspondence  by  letter  was  then  commenced 
between  Lepidus,  Caesar,  and  Antony.  Hi^ts  were  thrown 
out  of  an  accommodation,  while  Antony  frequently  reminded 
Caesar  how  hostile  to  him  Pompey's  party  was,  to  what  a 
height  of  power  it  had  already  arisen,  and  with  what  zeal, 
on  the  part  of  Cicero,  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  extolled ; 
declaring  that  if  Caesar  disdained  to  come  to  terms  with 
him,  he  would  join  his  power  to  that  of  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
who  were  already  at  the  head  of  seventeen  legions  ;  at  the 
same  time  remarking,  that  Caesar  was  under  stronger  ob- 
ligations to  revenge  a  father^  than  he  to  revenge  a  friend. 
Hence  a  league  of  partnership  in  power  was  concluded ;  and 
in  compliance  with  the  exhortations  and  entreaties  of  the 
armies,  an  affinity  was  contracted  between  Caesar  and  An- 
tony, the  step-daughter  of  Antony  being  betrothed  to 
Caesar.  Caesar  entered  on  the  consulship  with  Quintus 
Pedius,  on  the  day  before  he  completed  his  twentieth  year, 
the -twenty-second  of  September,  seven  hundred  and  eleven 
years  after  the  building  of  the  city,  and  seventy-two  before 
the  beginning  of  your  consulate,  Marcus  Vinicius.  This 
year  saw  Ventidius  assume  the  consular  robe,  immediately 
after  wearing  the  praetorian,  in  that  city  through  which  he 

I  LXV.  To  revenge  a  father,  ^.]  It  was  more  incambent  on  Octavios  to 
revenge  the  death  of  Julias  Csdsu  than  on  Antony ;  C»sar  bemg  his  adopted 
son,  Antony  only  his  friend. 

2s: 
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bad  been  led  in  triumpb  among  other  Flcenian  prisonera. 
He  bad  afterwards  also  a  triumph. 

LXVI.  While  Antony  and  Lepidus  were  greatly  enraged, 
both  of  them  having,  as  we  have  said,  been  decliia*ed  public 
enemies,  and  while  both  were  better  pleased  at  hearing  what 
they  had  suffered,  than  what  they  had  gained,  the  practice 
of  proscription,  on  the  model  given  by  Sylla,  was,  in  spite  of 
C»Bar's  opposition,  which  was  vain  against  the  two,  revived. 
Nothing  reflects  more  disgrace  on  that  period,  idian  that 
either  C»sar  should  have  l^en  forced  to  proscribe  any  per- 
son, or  that  Cicero  should  have  beoi  proscribed  by  him,  and 
that  the  advocate  of  the  public  should  have  heeaa.  cut  off  by 
the  villany  of  Antony,  no  one  defending  him,  who '  for  so 
many  years  had  defended  as  well  the  cause  of  the  public  as 
the  causes  of  individuals.  But  you  have  gained  nothing, 
Mark  Antony,  (for  the  indignation  bursting  £rom  my  mind 
and  heart,  compels  me  to  say  what  is  at  variance  with  the 
character  of  tlus  work,)  you  have  gained  nothing,  I  say,  by 
paying  the  hire  for  closing  those  divine  lips»  and  cutting  off 
that  noble  head,  and  by  procuring,  for  a  fatal  reward,  the 
death  of  a  man,  once  so  great  as  a  consul,  and  the  preserver 
of  the  Commonwealth.  You  deprived  Marcus  Cieero  of  a 
life  fuU  of  trouble,  and  of  a  feeble  old  age  -^  an  existence 
more  unhappy  under  your  ascendancy,^  than  death  und^ 
your  triumvirate ;  but  of  the  feme  and  glory  of  his  actions 
and  writings  you  have  been  so  far  from  despoiliDg  him  tibat 
you  have  even  increased  it.  He  lives,  aaid  will  live  in  the 
memory  of  all  succeeding  ages.  And  as  long  as  this  body 
of  the  universe,  whether  framed  by  chance,  or  by  wisdom,  or 
by  whatever  means,  which  he,  almost  abne  of  the  Eomans, 
penetrated  with  his  genius,  comprehended  in  his  imagina^ 
tion,  and  illustrated  by  his  eloquence,  shall  eomtinne  to 
exist,  it  will  carry  the  praise  of  Cicero  as  its  companion  in 
duraticm.  AJil  posterity  will  admire  lam  writings  against 
you,  and  execrate  your  conduct  towards  him ;  and  sooner 
shall  the  race  of  man  fail  in  the  world,  tLaui  his  name  decay. 

LXYII.  The  calamity  of  this  whole  pmod  no  one  can 
sufficiently  deplore ;  much  less  can  any  one  find  language  to 
express  it.  One  thing  demands  observation,  that  there  pre- 
vsoled  towards  the  proscribed  the  utmost  fidelity  in  ^&r 
wives,  a  moderate  share  of  it  in  their  fi'eedmen,  some  portion 
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in  their  slaves,  and  in  their  Bons  iK)ne  at  all ;  so  intderable 
to  men  is  the  delay  of  hope,  on  whatever  grounds  it  be  con- 
ceived. That  nothing,  however,  should  be  left  invicdate, 
Antony,  as  if  for  an  attraction  and  excitement  to  atrocities, 
proscribed  his  uncle  Lucius  CsBsar,  and  Lepidus  his  bro- 
ther Faulus.  Fkzicus,  too,  had  interest  enough  to  pro- 
cure a  like  sentence  upon  his  brother  Plotius  Plaacus. 
Among  the  jests  of  the  soldiers,  accordingly,  who,  amidst 
the  curses  of  their  countrymen,  followed  the  chariots  of 
liepidus  and  Flancus,  they  made  use  of  this  ezpreasion, 
"  The  consuls  triumph  over  Germans,"  (that  w,  brothers^,) 
*'  not  over  Gauls." 

LXYIII.  Let  im  here  mention  an  affair  which  was  omitted 
in  its  proper  place;  for  the  character  of  the  agent  does 
not  allow  a  screen  to  be  cast  over  his  act.  WMle  CsBsar 
was  deciding  by  arms  the  fate  of  the  empire  at  Phar- 
satia,  Marcus  Ccelius,  a  man  nearly  resembling  Curio  in 
eloquence  and  ability,  but  his  supericnr  in  both,  and  not  less 
ingeniously  vicious,  proposed  in  his  prsetorship,  aa  he  could 
not  be  saved  by  quiet  and  moderate  means,  (for  his  property 
was  in  a  more  desperate  state  than  even  his  mind,)  a  law  for 
the  relief  of  debtors ;  nor  could  he  be  deterred  from  his  pur- 
pose by  the  influence  of  the  senate  or  the  consul,  but  called 
to  his  aid  Annius  Milo,  (who  was  incensed  against  the 
Julian  party,  because  he  had  not  obtained  a  repeal  of  his 
banishment,)  and  endeavoured  to  raise  a  sedition  m  the  city, ' 
and  secretly  to  stir  up  war  in  the  countir ;  however,  by  the 
authority  of  the  senate,  he  was  first  banished,  and  soon  after 
cut  off  by  the  arms  of  the  consuls  near  Thurii.  Similar 
fortune  attended  Milo  in  a  similar  attempt;  for  while  he 
was  besieging  Compsa,  a  town  of  the  Hirpmi,  he  was  killed 
by  the  stroke  of  a  stone,  and  paid  the  penalty  of  his  offences 
against  Publius  Cloditts,  and  against  his  country,  on  which 
he  waa  making  war.  He  was  a  restless  character,  and  cazried 
his  bravery  ev^oi  to  nu^ess.  But  since  I  am  reverting  to 
things  omitted,  let  me  obs^re,  that  MaruMus  Epidius  and 
Elavius  Cffisetius,  tribunes  of  the  people,  having  used  in- 
temperate and  unseasonable  liberties  in  prejudice  of  Gains 
Gnsar,  and  havmg  charged  him  with  aspirmg  to  ro^ty, 

^  LXVn.  Germans,  {that  is,  brothers,)  ^.]  I>s  Germanis,    A  plaj  on  the 
LatiD  word  Oermamu, 
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were  very  near  feeling  the  force  of  absjolute  power.  Yet 
the  anger  of  the  prince,  though  often  provoked,  went  no 
further  than  this,  that,  satisfied  with  a  sentence  of  disgrace 
from  the  censors,  instead  of  the  punishment  which  a  dictator 
might  inflict,  he  banished  them  from  the  country,  declaring 
that  it  was  a  great  unhappiness  to  him,  to  be  obliged  either 
to  depart  from  his  nature,  or  suffer  his  dignity  to  be  violated. 
But  I  must  return  to  the  course  of  my  narrative. 

LXIX.  In  Asia,  Dolabella,  having  by  a  stratagem  deluded 
Caius  Trebonius,  who  had  been  consul,  and  with  whom  he 
was  at  enmity,  had  slain  him  at  Smyrna.  Trebonius  was  a 
man  most  ungrateful  for  the  kindnesses  of  Csesar,  and  a  par- 
ticipator in  the  murder  of  him  by  whom  he  had  been  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  consul.  In  Syria,  Gains  Cassius,  having 
received  some  legions  from  Statius  Murcus  and  Crispus 
Marcius,  who  had  been  prsBtors,  and  were  at  the  head  of  a 
very  powerful  force,  shut  up  Dolabella  in  Laodicea,  (for  he, 
finding  Asia  pre-occupied,  had  proceeded  into  Syria,)  and, 
having  taken  the  town,  put  him  to  death,  (Dolabella,  with 
spirit  enough,  holding  out  his  neck  to  the  stroke  of  his 
Slave,)  and  thus  acquired  the  command  of  ten  legions  in  that 
country.  In  Macedonia,  Marcus  Brutus  had  drawn  over  to 
his  side  the  legions  of  Caius,  the  brother  of  Mark  Antony, 
and  those  of  Vatinius,  near  Dyrrachium,  who  willingly 
joined  him.  Antonius  he  had  attacked  in  the  field ;  Va- 
tinius he  had  overawed  by  the  dignity  of  his  character ;  as 
Brutus  was  reckoned  preferable  to  any  leader  of  the  times, 
and  Vatinius  was  considered  inferior  to  every  one ;  a  man  in 
whom  deformity  of  person  vied  with  depravity  of  mind,  so 
that  his  soul  seemed  lodged  in  an  habitation  perfectly 
adapted  to  it.    He  was  seven  legions  strong. 

By  the  Pedian  law,  which  the  consul  Pedius,  CsBsar's 
colleague,  had  proposed,  a  sentence  of  banishment  had  been 
passed  on  all  persons  concerned  in  the  murder  of  CsBSor  his 
father.  At  that  time,  Capito,  my  uncle,  a  man  of  senatorial 
ranlc,  seconded  Agrippa  in  the  prosecution  of  Caius  Cassius. 
While  these  transactions  were  passing  in  Italy,  Cassius  by 
active  and  successful  operations,  had  got  possession  of 
Ehodes,  an  enterprise  of  extreme  difficulty.  Brutus  had 
subdued  the  Lycians,  and  both  of  them  had  then  marched 
their  armies  into  Macedonia,  while  Cassius,  on  every  occa- 
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sion,  acting  against  his  nature,  exceeded  even  Brutus  in 
clemency.  You  cannot  find  two  men  whom  fortune  more 
propitiously  attended,  or  whom,  as  if  tired  of  them,  she 
sooner  deserted,  than  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

LXX.  CflBsar  and  Antony  then  transported  their  armies 
into  Macedonia,  and  near  the  city  of  Philippi  came  to  a 
general  engagement  with  Brutus  and  Cassius.  The  wing 
that  Brutus  commanded,  driving  the  enemy  from  the  field, 
took  Cffisar's  camp;  for  CsBsar  himself,  though  in  a  very 
weak  state  of  health,  performed  the  duties  of  a  commander ; 
notwithstanding  he  was  urged  by  his  physician,  Artorius, 
who  had  been  alarmed  by  a  plain  warning  in  a  dream,  not 
to  remain  in  the  camp.  But  the  wing  which  Cassius  com- 
manded, being  routed  with  great  loss,  retreated  to  higher 
groimd ;  when  Cassius,  judging  of  his  colleague's  fortune  by 
his  own,  despatched  a  veteran,  with  orders  to  bring  him  an 
account  what  body  of  men  it  was  that  were  coming  towards 
him ;  but  the  veteran  being  slow  in  bringing  the  intelligence, 
and  the  band  of  men,  marching  hastily  up,  being  just  at 
hand,  (neither  their  faces  nor  their  standards  being  distin- 
guishable by  reason  of  the  dust,)  Cassius,  supposing  them 
enemies  ready  to  rush  on  him,  covered  his  head  with  his 
robe,  and  intrepidly  presented  his  extended  neck  to  his 
freedman.  The  head  of  Cassius  had  fallen,  when  the  veteran 
returned  with  intelligence,  that  Brutus  was  victorious ;  and, 
seeing  the  body  of  his  general  extended  on  the  earth,  he 
exclauned,  "  I  will  follow  him  whom  my  tardiness  has  killed," 
and  immediately  fell  on  his  sword.  In  a  few  days  after, 
Brutus  engaged  the  enemy  again,  and,  being  worsted  in  the 
field,  and  retreating  to  a  hill  in  the  night,  he  prevailed  on 
Strato  of  ^geum,  an  intimate  friend,  to  lend  hitn  his  hand 
in  effecting  his  death ;  when,  raising  his  left  arm  over  his 
head,  and  holding  the  point  of  his  sword  in  his  right  hand, 
he  applied  it  to  the  left  side  of  his  breast,  at  the  very  spot 
where  the  heart  beats,  and  throwing  himself  on  the  weapon, 
wafi  transfixed  by  the  one  effort,  and  immediately  expired. 

LXXT.  Messala  Corvinus,  a  young  man  of  shinmg  cha- 
racter, who,  next  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  possessed  the 
greatest  influence  of  any  in  the  camp,  and  whom  some  soli- 
cited to  take  the  command,  chose  to  be  indebted  for  safety 
to  Caesar's  kindness,  rather  than  to  try  any  further  the 
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eha&oe  of  atmn.  If  or  did  any  cireumstaiice  attending  ham 
TietorieB  afford  greater  joy  to  GsBaar,  than  the  saving  of  Oor- 
yinus ;  nor  was  there  ev^  an  instanee  of  greater  gratdtoide, 
or  more  affectionate  attachment,  than  Oorvinus  showed  to 
Offisar  in  return.  No  war  was  ever  more  stained  with  the 
Uood  of  illustrious  men.  The  son  of  Cato  fell  in  it ;  and 
the  Bame  fate  carried  off  Lucullus  and  Hortensius,  sons  <d 
the  most  eminent  men  in  the  state.  Yarro,  when  ready  to 
die,  predicted  with  great  freedom  of  speeeh,  in  mockeiy  of 
Antony,  several  circumstances  respecting  his  death,  which 
were  well  suited  to  his  character,  and  which  really  came  to 
pass.  Livius  Drusus,  father  of  Julia  Augusta,  and  QuintiliuB 
V  arus,  did  not  even  try  the  mercy  of  the  enemy ;  for  Zh>aBiis 
slew  himself  in  his  tent ;  and  Yarus,  after  decking  himself 
with  all  the  insignia  of  his  honours,  was  slain  by  the  hand  of 
a  freedraan,  whom  he  compelled  to  be  his  executioner. 

LXXII.  Such  was  the  end  assigned  by  fortune  to  i^ 
party  of  Marcus  Brutus,  who  was  then  in  his  thirty-sev^ith 
year,  and  whose  mind  had  been  incorrupt  till  the  day  which 
obscured  all  his  virtues  by  the  rashness  of  one  act.  Oaaraits 
was  as  much  the  better  commander,  as  Brutis  was  the  better 
man.  Of  the  two,  you  would  rather  have  Brutus  for  a 
Mend;  as  an  enemy,  you  would  stand  more  in  dread  of 
Cassius.  In  the  one  there  was  greater  ability,  in  the  other 
greater  virtue.  Had  they  been  successful,  it  would  hsve 
been  as  much  for  the  interest  of  the  state  to  have  had  %Ur 
tus  for  its  ruler  rather  than  Cassius,  as  it  was  to  have  Oseaor 
rather  than  Antony.  Cnsdus  Domitius,  tidier  of  Imciiis 
Domitius,  whom  we  lately  saw^,  and  who  was  a  man  of  very 
eminent  and  distinguished  integrity,  and  grandfather  of  the 
present  excellent  youth  of  the  same  name,  seized  sei^nd 
ships,  and,  with  a  numerous  train  of  such  as  chose  to  fdUow 
his  guidance,  committed  himself  to  flight  and  fortune,  look- 
ing for  no  other  leader  of  the  party  than  himself.  Btatius 
Murcus,  who  commanded  a  fleet,  and  had  charge  of  the 
sea,  deserted  with  all  the  troops  and  ships  entrusted  to  him, 
and  joined  Sextus  Pompey,  son  of  Cnieus  the  Great ;  who, 
on  his  return  from  Spain,  had  by  force  gained  possession  of 
Sicily.     The  proscribed,  whom  fortune  had  rescued  irom  i 


»  LXXII.  Whom  we  lately  saw]  JV«pcr  a  nobis  visL     He  had  die*  a  Bttle 
before. 
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mediate  danger,  flocked  to  him  from  the  camp  of  Brutus, 
firom  Italy,  and  from  other  parts  of  the  world ;  for  to  those 
who  had  no  position  in  the  state^,  any  leader  aj^eared  suffi* 
(^nt,  as  Fortune  did  not  give  them  an  option,  but  merely 
pointed  out  a  refuge ;  and  to  those  who  are  fleeing  from  a 
oestruetiTe  tempest,  any  anchoring-place  serves  for  a  harbour* 

LXXIII.  Sextus  was  quite  illiterate,  and  in  his  language 
barbarous ;  but  he  was  of  a  bold  spirit,  prompt  to  act,  and 
quick  to  judge.  In  sincerity,  however,  he  was  very  unlike 
his  fiftther.  He  was  a  freedman  among  his  own  freedmen^ ; 
a  slave  to  his  slaves ;  envying  men  of  dignity,  to  become 
subservient  to  the  meanest.  To  this  young  man,  who  had 
been  secalled,  after  Antony  quitted  Mutina,  from  Spain, 
where  Asinius  Pollio,  who  had  been  praetor,  had  carried  on 
the  war  against  him  with  much  honour,  the  senate,  which 
consisted  almost  wholly  of  Pompey's  partisans,  restored,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  decreed  the  transmarine  provinces 
to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  the  possession  of  his  father's  pro» 
perty,  and  gave  him  the  command  of  the  sea-coast.  Having 
possessed  himself  of  Sicily,  as  we  have  just  said,  he  filled  up, 
by  receiving  slaves  and  vagabonds  into  his  troops,  a  com- 
plement of  several  legions ;  and  having,  by  the  aid  of  Menas 
and  Menecrates,  two  of  his  father's  freedmen  who  com- 
manded his  fleet,  ravaged  the  sea  with  piracies  and  rapine, 
he  made  use  of  the  plunder  to  support  himself  and  his  fol- 
lowers, without  being  ashamed  to  disturb  with  the  atroci- 
ties of  freebooters  those  seas  which  had  been  cleared  of 
them  by  the  arms  and  exertions  of  his  father. 

LXXIV.  The  party  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  being  crushed, 
Antony  stayed  behind,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  foreign 
provinces,  while  Caesar  returned  to  Italy,  which  he  found  in 
a  much  more  turbulent  state  than  he  had  expected.  For 
the  consul  .Lucius  Antony,  a  partaker  in  all  his  brother's 
vices,  but  destitute  of  the  virtues  which  sometimes  appeared 
in  him,  had,  sometimes,  by  inveighing  against  Ciesar  in  the 
hearing  of  the  veterans,  and  sometimes  by  inciting  those  te 
arms,  who  had  not  been  included  in  the  regular  distribution 
of  lands  and  the  nomination  of  colonists,  collected  a  large 
army.     On  the  other  side,  Fulvia  the  wife  of  Antony,  in 

1  No  position  in  the  state]  Nudum  Jiabentibus  staium.    See  note  on  ii.,  2. 

2  LXXIII.  A  freedman  among  his  own  freedmen]  Libertorum  tuortan  Wtertus, 
He  lowered  himself,  and  laid  himself  under  obligations  to  them. 
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whom  there  was  nothing  feminine  but  the  form,  was  throw- 
ing everything  into  confusion  and  tumult.  She  had  chosen 
Pr»neste  as  the  seat  of  war.  Lucius  Antony,  forced  to 
give  way  in  every  quarter  to  C»sar's  superior  strength, 
retired  to  Perusia ;  while  Flancus,  a  favourer  of  Antony's 
party,  rather  held  out  hopes  of  assistance  than  afforded  him 
any.  C»sar,  relying  on  his  courage,  and  pursuing  his  good 
fortune,  took  Perusia,  and  dismissed  Antony  unhurt.  On 
the  Perusians  great  severities  were  inflicted,  rather  through 
the  violence  of  the  soldiers  than  with  the  consent  of  their 
commander.  The  city  was  burnt ;  but  of  this  conflagration 
Macedonicus,  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  was  the 
author,  who,  after  setting  Are  to  his  house  and  eflects, 
stabbed  himself,  and  fell  amid  the  flames. 

LXXY.  At  the  same  time  an  insurrection  broke  out  in 
Etruria,  which,  under  pretence  of  serving  those  who  had 
lost  their  lands,  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  who  had  been 
praetor  and  was  then  pontifex,  and  who  was  the  father  of 
Tiberius  Csesar,  and  a  man  of  great  spirit,  accomplishments, 
and  abilities,  employed  himself  iu  fomenting.  This  party 
was  dispersed  and  quelled  on  the  arrival  of  Caesar.  Who 
can  sufficiently  wonder  at  the  changes  of  fortune,  and  the 
uncertain  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs  F  Who  must  not 
either  hope,  or  fear,  some  alteration  in  his  present  circum- 
stances, or  something  contrary  to  what  is  expected  ?  Livia, 
the  daughter  of  Drusus  Claudianus,  a  man  of  the  highest 
distinction  and  courage ;  Livia,  I  say,  the  most  eminent  in 
birth,  virtue,  and  beauty,  of  all  the  Homan  ladies,  whom  we 
subsequently  saw  the  wife  of  Augustus,  and,  after  his  trans- 
lation to  the  gods,  his  priestess  and  daughter^,  was  now  flying 
from  the  troops  of  Caesar,  who  was  soo^  to  be  her  consort, 
carrying  in  her  bosom  a  child  scarcely  two  years  old,  the 
present  Tiberius  Caesar,  the  supporter  of  the  Bioman  empire ; 
and  thus,  passing  through  unfrequented  roads,  to  avoid  the 
swords  of  the  soldiers,  accompanied  only  by  a  single  attend- 
ant, that  her  flight  might  the  more  easily  be  concealed,  she 
made  her  way  to  the  sea,  and  sailed,  with  her  husband  Nero, 
over  to  Sicily. 

LXXVI.  The  testimony  which  I  would  give  to  a  strange, 
I  will  not  withhold  from  my  own  grandfather.     Caius  Vd- 

^  LXXV.  Daughter]  *hj  adoption  into  the  Jalian  fiimiljr  acoording  to  tbe 
will  of  Augustua.    Tadt.  Add.,  i.,  8 ;  Saet.  Ang.,  101. 
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leius  had  been  chosen  by  Gnseus  Pompej  in  the  most  honour- 
able place  among  the  three  hundred  and  sixtj  judges ;  he 
had  been  prsefect  of  the  artificers  imder  him,  Marcus  Brutus^ 
and  Tibenus  Nero,  and  was  a  man  inferior  to  none.  Being 
in  Campania,  at  the  departure  of  Nero  from  Naples,  whose 
party,  through  intimate  friendship  for  him,  he  had  supported, 
and  being  unable,  from  the  pressure  of  age  and  weaKuess  of 
body  to  follow  him,  he  run  himself  through  with  his  own 
sword. 

Gffisar  allowed  Fulvia  to  depart  from  Italy  in  safety,  and 
Plancus  to  accompany  her  in  her  flight.  Asinius  Follio, 
with  seven  legions,  had  long  retained  Yenetia  in  subjection 
to  Antony,  and  had  performed  many  and  brilliant  exploits  at 
Altinum,  and  in  other  parts  of  that  country ;  and,  as  he  was 
now  marching  toward  Antony,  he  prevailed  on  Domitius 
(who,  having,  as  we  said  before,  quitted  the  camp  of  Brutus 
on  the  death  of  that  general,  was  still  undecided  in  his 
movements,  and  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  of  his  own,)  to  join 
Antony's  party ;  Domitius  being  induced  to  take  this  step 
by  PoUio's  representations  and  solemn  assurances.  By  this 
proceeding,  wnoever  forms  a  fair  judgment,  must  allow  that 
uo  less  benefit  was  conferred  by  Pollio  on  Antony  than  had 
been  bestowed  by  Antony  on  Pollio.  Antony's  arrival  in 
Italy  soon  after,  and  Caesar's  preparations  to  oppose  him, 
excited  apprehensions  of  war;  but  an  accommodation  was 
efiected  near  Bruudusium.  About  this  time,  the  wicked 
schemes  of  Salvidienus  Bufus  were  detected.  This  man, 
sprung  from  the  roost  obscure  parentage,  was  not  satisfied 
with  having  received  the  highest  honours,  with  being  the  next 
after  GnsBus  Pompey  and  C»sar,  and  with  having  been  raised 
from  the  equestrian  rank  to  the  consulship,  but  would  even 
have  mounted  to  such  an  height,  as  to  see  both  CsBsar  and 
the  Commonwealth  beneath  him. 

LXXYII.  In  consequence  of  the  general  expostulations 
of  the  people,  who  were  sorely  distressed  by  a  scarcity  of 
provisions  occasioned  by  the  depredations  committed  at  sea, 
a  treaty  was  likewise  concluded  with  Sextus  Pompey  at  Mi- 
senum ;  who,  entertaining  C»sar  and  Antony  on  board  his 
ship,  observed  with  some  humour,  that  he  was  giving  a 
supper  in  his  own  Carino^,  alluding  to  the  name  of  the 
*  LXXVII.  Id  bis  own  Carma'}  In  Carinit  mtU,    A  pnn  on  eortsas,  ships, 
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Btieet  in  whkih  stood  his  Other's  house,  then  oecupied  by 
Antony.  In  this  treaty  it  was  resolved  to  sfls^  Si&ij  and 
Achaia  to  'Pompej ;  but  with  this  his  restless  mind  could 
not  be  long  content ;  and  the  only  advantage  that  his  coming 
produced  to  his  country  was,  that  he  stipuk^ted  for  ike  recai 
and  safety  of  all  the  proscribed,  and  of  others  who,  for 
various  reaaons,  had  taken  rdbge  with  him.  This  stipula- 
tien  colored  to  the  republic,  among  other  illustrious  men, 
Claudius  I^ero,  Marcus  Silanus,  Sentius  Satuminus,  Arun- 
tius,  and  Titius.  6tatius  Murcus,  who,  by  joining  Pompey 
with  his  famous  fleet,  had  doubled  his  strength,  he  loaded 
with  false  accusations,  because  Menaa  and  Menecrates  bad 
disdained  such  a  man  as  n  colleague,  and  put  him  to  deatb  in 
^cily. 

LXXVm.  At  this  period,  Mark  Antony  married  Octa^ria, 
Caesaf's  sister.  Pompey  returned  to  Sieny,  Antony  to  the 
la^nsmarine  provinces,  which  Labienus,  who  had  gone  £rom 
the  can^  of  Brutus  to  the  Parthians,  had  brought  an  army 
of  that  people  into  Syria,  and  had  put  to  death  Antony's 
deputy,  had  disturbed  with  violent  commotions ;  but,  through 
ihe  courage  and  good  conduct  of  Yentidius,  he  was  cut  of^ 
together  with  the  JParthian  troops,  and  their  king's  son  Pa- 
eorus,  a  young  prince  universally  celebrated.  Meanwhile, 
Caesar,  lest,  in  siidb  quiet  times,  idleness,  the  greatest  foe  to 
diseipbne,  should  debilitate  the  soldiery,  made  frequent  ex- 
cursions throughout  IQyricum  and  Dahnatia;  and,  by  inuring 
the  men  to  hardships,  and  training  them  in  action,  confirmed 
their  strength.  At  this  time  Bomitius  Calvinus,  being,  on 
the  expiration  of  his  consulship,  made  governor  of  Spain, 
gave  sn  instance  of  starict  discipline,  comparable  to  the  usage 
of  old  times ;  for  he  put  to  death  by  the  bastinado  a  centa- 
rion  of  the  first  rank,  named  YibilliuB,  for  having  shamefully 
fled  in  the  field  of  battle. 

LXXIX.  As  the  fleet  and  fame  of  Pompey  increased 
daily,  Ca&sar  resolved  to  take  on  himself  the  weight  of  the 
war  against  him.  To  build  ships,  to  collect  soldiers  and 
seamen,  and  to  train  them  in  naval  exercises  and  evolutions, 
was  the  charge  of  Marcus  Agrippa,  a  man  of  distinguished 
courage,  proof  against  toil,  watching,  and  danger ;  who  koew 

which  was  also  the  name  of  an  open  place,  or  street,  in  Rome.  Romanoquejbro 
et  kmtig  mugire  Carmis,    Virg»  JgB>,  viii.,  861. 
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perfectly  well  how  to  obey,  that  is,  to  obey  one ;  oth^ra,  he 
certaioly  wished  to  command :  a  general,  in  all  his  proceed- 
ings, averse  to  delay,  and  making  action  keep  pace  with 
deliberation.    'H.sanng  built  a  very  fine  fleet  in  the  Avemian 
aaid  Lucrine  lakes,  he  brought,  by  daily  practice,  both  soldiers 
aad  seamen  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  military  and  naval 
business.    With  this  fleet,  Caesar  (having  flrst,  however, 
with  omens,  propitious  to  the  state,  espoused  Livia,  who  was 
given  to  him  in  marriage  by  Nero  her  former  husband,) 
commenced  hostilities  against  Fompey  and  Sicily.     But  For- 
tune, on  this  occasion,  gave  a  severe  shock  to  him  who  was 
invincible  by  human  power ;  for  a  storm,  arising  from  the 
south-west,  shattered  and  dispersed  the  greater  part  of  his 
fleet  near  Velia  and  the  promontory  of  Palinurus.     This 
event  occasioned  a  delay  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  which 
was  afberwards  carried  on  with  uncertain  success  on  Cffisar*s 
part,  and  sometimes  with  danger.     For  his  fleet  suflered 
severely  in  a  second  storm  at  the  same  place,  and  although 
in  the  first  naval  engagement  at  MylaB,  in  which  Agiippa 
commanded,  the  issue  was  favourable,  yet  in  consequence  of 
the  unexpected  arrival  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  a  heavy  loss  was 
sustaaned  at  Tauromenium  under  Casar's  eye,  nor  was  his 
person  unmenaced  by  danger;   as  the  legions,  which  had 
been  landed  with  Cc»miflcius,  his  lientenant-geneoral,  were 
nearly  surprised  by  Fompey.     But   the  for^xne  of  this 
hazardous  juncture  was  amended  by  steady  coinrage ;  for  in 
a  general  engagement  at  sea,  Fompey  lost  nearly  all  his 
ships,  and  was  forced  to  fly  to  Asia,  where,  by  order  of  Mark 
Antony,  to  whom  he  applied  for  succour,  -while  he  was  acting 
a  confused  part  between  the  general  and  the  suppliant,  at 
one  time  supporting  his  dignity,  at  another  begging  his  life, 
he  was  slain  by  Titius  ;  who,  some  tune  afterwards,  when  he 
was  celebrating  games  in  Fompey's  theatre,  was  driven  out 
by  the  execrations  of  the  people,  so  strong  had  continued 
the  detestation  which  he  had  mcurred  by  such  a  deed,  &om 
the  exhibition  which  he  himself  had  given. 

LXXX.  In  prosecuting  the  war  against  Fompey,  Caesar 
had  summoned  Lepidus  from  A&ica,  with  twelve  legions 
containing  half  their  complement  of  men.  This  man,  the 
vainest  of  human  beings,  who  merited  not  by  a  single  good 
quality  so  long  an  indulgence  of  fortune,  had  taken  the  com- 
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mand,  as  he  happened  to  be  nearer  to  them  than  any  other 
leader,  of  the  troops  of  Porapey,  who,  however,  were  at- 
tracted, not  by  his  influence  or  honour,  but  by  Ca&sar's ;  and 
inflated  with  vanity  at  the  number  of  the  legions,  which  was 
more  than  twenty,  he  proceeded  to  such  a  degree  of  mad- 
ness, that,  though  he  had  been  a  useless  attendant  on  an- 
other's victory,  which  he  had  long  retarded  by  dissenting 
from  C»sar'8  plans,  and  constantly  urging  measures  diflferent 
from  those  recommended  by  others,  he  yet  claimed  the  whole 
credit  of  the  success  as  his  own,  and  even  had  the  assurance 
to  send  notice  to  CsBsar  to  quit  Sicily.  But  neither  by  the 
Scipios,  nor  by  any  of  the  ancient  Eoman  commanders,  waa  a 
more  resolute  act  ever  attempted  or  executed,  than  was  now 
performed  by  CsBsar.  For,  though  he  was  unarmed  and  in 
Ids  cloak,  carrying  with  him  nothing  but  his  name,  he  went 
into  the  camp  of  Lepidus,  and  avoiding  the  weapons  which 
were  thrown  at  him  by  the  order  of  that  infamous  man,  one 
of  which  pierced  through  his  mantle,  he  boldly  seized  the 
eagle  of  a  legion.  Then  might  be  seen  the  difference  be- 
tween the  commanders.  The  armed  troops  followed  the 
unarmed  leader,  and  Lepidus,  in  the  tenth  year  after  he  had 
arrived  at  a  height  of  power  not  at  all  merited  by  his  con- 
duct, being  deserted  by  Porfcune  and  his  troops,  wrapped 
himself  up  in  a  black  cloak,  and,  passing  unobserved  among 
the  hindmost  of  the  crowd  that  flocked  about  Caesar,  pros- 
trated himself  at  his  feet.  His  life,  and  the  disposal  of  hia 
property,  were  granted  to  his  entreaties ;  his  dignity,  which 
he  was  ill  qualified  to  support,  was  taken  from  him. 

LXXXI.  A  sudden  mutiny  then  broke  out  in  the  army  ; 
for  when  troops  consider  their  own  great  numbers,  they  are 
apt  to  revolt  from  discipline,  and  to  scorn  to  ask  what  they 
think  themselves  able  to  obtain  by  force ;  but  it  was  soon 
quelled,  partly  by  the  firmness,  and  partly  by  the  liberality 
of  the  prince.  A  grand  addition  was  made  at  this  time  to 
the  colony  of  Capua.  Its  lands  were  public  property ;  and, 
in  exchange  for  these,  others,  producing  revenues  of  much 
larger  value,  to  the  amount  of  twelve  hundred  sestertia^, 
were  assigned  them  in  the  island  of  Crete ;  a  promise  was 
also  given  to  them  of  the  aqueduct,  which  to  this  day  is  an 

»  LXXXI.  Twelve  hundred  sestertia]  About  10,00(W. 
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exceedingly  fine  ornament,  productive  of  both  health  and 
pleasure. 

Agrippa,  for  his  singular  services  in  this  war,  was  rewarded 
with  the  distinction  of  a  naval  crown,  an  honour  never  before 
conferred  on  any  Eoman.  CsBsar  then  returned  victorious 
to  Eome,  and  a  great  number  of  houses  having  been  pur- 
chased by  his  agents,  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  his  own, 
he  declared  that  he  intended  them  for  public  uses,  and  an- 
nounced his  purpose  of  building  a  temple  to  Apollo,  sur- 
rounded with  porticos,  which  he  afterwards  erected  with  ex- 
traordinary magnificence. 

LXXXIP.  During  this  summer,  in  which  Caesar  so  hap- 
pily quelled  the  war  in  Sicily,  fortune  changed  in  the  east, 
as  well  to  his  prejudice  as  that  of  the  Commonwealth.  For 
Antony,  at  the  head  of  thirteen  legions,  having  entered  Ar- 
menia and  Media,  and  marching  through  those  countries 
against  the  Parthians,  had  to  encounter  their  king  in  the 
field.  At  first  he  lost  two  legions,  with  all  their  baggage 
and  engines,  with  Statianus,  one  of  his  lieutenant-generals  ; 
afterwards,  he  himself,  to  the  great  hazard  of  the  whole  army, 
became  often  involved  in  difficulties  from  which  he  despaired 
of  escape ;  and  when  he  had  lost  no  less  than  a  fourth  part 
of  his  soldiers,  he  was  saved  by  the  advice  and  fidelity  of  a 
captive  Eoman.  This  man  had  been  made  a  prisoner  when 
the  army  of  Crassus  was  cut  off*,  but  as  this  change  in  his 
condition  had  produced  no  alteration  in  his  feelings,  ho 
came  by  night  to  an  outpost  of  the  Bomans,  and  gave  them 
warning  not  to  proceed  by  the  road  which  they  intended,  but 
to  make  their  escape  through  a  woody  part  of  the  country. 
This  proved  the  preservation  of  Mark  Antony  and  his  legions, 
out  of  which,  however,  and  the  whole  army,  was  lost,  as  we 
have  said,  one  fourth  part  of  the  soldiers,  and  one  third  of 
the  servants  and  slaves ;  while  of  the  baggage  hardly  any- 
thing was  sfLved.  Yet  Antony  called  this  flight  of  his,  because 
he  escaped  from  it  vdth  life,  a  victory.     In  the  third  year 

*  LXXXII.  The  commencement  of  this  chapter,  in  which  Eranse  retains  the 
old,  unintelligible  reading,  is  translated  according  to  the  emendation  of  Ruhnken: 
Qud  (BsCcUe  Ccesar  tamprospere  sepeUvit  in  SiciUd  beRum,  fortuna  in  Ccesare  et 
repvbUcd  mutavit  ad  Orientem,  This  is  the  best  of  all  the  corrections  that  have 
bern  proposed ;  though  the  words  in  CcBsare  et  republicd,  as  a  Gottingen  reviewer 
observes,  (Ephem.  Lit.,  1799,  p.  120,)  will  hardly  satisfy  every  reader. 
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aftor,  liaying  returned  into  Aimenia,  and  hsring,  bj  come 
artifice,  ^ot  ita  king  Artavasdes  into  his  power,  he  thietr  him 
into  dbiatna,  which,  not  to  Mi  in  respect  for  him,  he  made  of 
goM.  But  his  passion  for  Cleopatra  daily  increadng,  as  weU 
as  the  strength  of  those  vices  which  axe  eyer  nourished  by- 
wealth,  hoence,  and  flattery,  he  determined  to  make  war  upon 
his  country.  Freyiously,  however,  he  had  given  orders  that  he 
should  be  called  the  new  Father  Bacchus ;  after  riding  in  his 
chariot,  in  the  character  of  Bacchus,  trough  the  dty  of 
Alexandria,  with  a  chaplet  of  ivy  on  his  head,  a  gold^i- 
coloured  robe,  a  thyrsus  in  his  hand,  and  buskins  on  his 
feet. 

LXXXIII.  While  Antony  was  making  preparatioiEis  for 
war,  Planctts,  not  from  a  belief  that  he  was  choosing  the 
right  side,  or  from  love  of  C»s«r  or  of  the  Commonwealth, 
for  to  both  he  was  ever  a  foe,  but  from  being  infected  with 
treason  as  a  disorder,  (having  previously  been  the  meanest 
flatterer  of  the  queen,  more  obsequious  than  ai^  slave,  the 
letter-earner  of  Antony,  the  prompter  and  actor  of  the  vilest 
obscenities,  v^xal  to  all  men  and  for  all  purposes,  and  haning 
at  a  banquet  represented  Glaucus  in  a  ^ce,  naked  and 
painted  green,  carrying  on  his  head  a  chai^et  of  seeds, 
dragging  a  tail  after  him,  and  crawling  on  his  knees,)  formed 
the  resolution,  on  being  coldly  regarded  by  Antony,  because 
of  certain  plam  proofs  of  his  dishonesty,  to  desert  to  Casar. 
He  afberwurds  construed  the  demeney  of  the  conqueror  into 
a  proof  of  his  own  merit,  alleging  that  CaBsar  had  approved 
what  he  had  only  pardoned.  Titius  soon  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  this  unele  of  his.  One  day,  when  Phmsus,  in  the 
senate,  dmrged  Antony  in  his  absence,  whom  he  had  but  re- 
cently deserted,  with  many  foul  enormities,  Coponius,  who 
had  been  ptBdtoe,  and  was  a  man  of  high  character,  observed 
with  some  humour,  "  S«irely  Antony  did  a  great  many  things 
the  day  before  joa  left  him." 

LXXXIY.  Soon  afiber,  in  the  consulate  of  Gnsar  and 
Messala  Corvinus,  the  decisive  contest  was  fought  at  Actium, 
where,  long  befoare  the  engagement,  the  victory  of  the  Julian 
party  was  certain.  On  one  side,  both  the  soldiers  and  the 
commander  were  Ml  of  energy ;  on  t^e.  other,  everything 
showed  want  of  spirit ;  on  the  one,  the  seamen  were  in  full 
strength ;  on  the  other,  they  were  greatly  weakened  by  want 
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of  proyisioxifl ;  on  tke  one,  the  ships  were  moderate  in  sixe 
ana  active ;  on  the  opposite,  more  formidable  onlj  in  ap* 
pearance.  From  the  one  side  not  a  man  deserted  to  Antony ; 
irom  the  other,  deserters  came  daily  to  Caesar.  Besides,  in 
the  very  presence  and  view  of  Antony's  fleet,  Leucas  was 
stormed  by  Marcus  Agrippa,  Patr»  taken,  Connth  seized, 
and  the  enemy's  fleet  worsted  twice  before  the  final  decision. 
"KJT^  Amyntas^,  adopting  the  better  and  more  profitable  side, 
(for  Dellius^,  adhering  to  his  usual  practice  *  #  *  *j) 
and  Cnffius  Pomitius,  a  man  highlv  esteemed,  and  the  only 
one  of  Antony's  party  who  never  addressed  the  queen  but  by 
her  name^  camse  over  to  Cesar  through  great  and  imminent 
dangers. 

LXXXV .  At  lei^h  arrived  the  day  of  the  great  struggle, 
when  CsBsar  and  Ajd;ony,  with  their  fleets  dniwn  up,  came 
to  a  general  engagement ;  one  fighting  to  save,  the  other  to 
ruin  the  world.  The  right  wing  of  Cesar's  fleet  was  in- 
trusted to  Marcus  Lurius,  the  left  to  Aruntius ;  to  Agrippa 
was  committed  the  management  of  the  whole  action.  Csesar 
himself,  ready  to  go  wherever  he  should  be  called  by  fortune, 
might  be  said  to  be  present  everywhere.  On  Antony's  side, 
the  direetion  of  the  fleet  was  giv^i  to  Fnblicola  and  Sosius. 
Of  the  troops  stationed  on  the  land,  Taurus  commanded 
Cesar's,  and  Canidius  Antony's*  When  the  engagement 
began,  there  was  everything  ready  on  one  side,  the  com- 
mander, ihe  seamen,  the  soldiers ;  on  the  other,  nothing  but 
the  soldiers.  Cleopatra  first  began  the  flight,  and  Antony 
chose  rather  to  be  the  companion  of  a  flying  queen  than  of  a 
figbtiiig  solcy^ry ;  and  the  general,  whose  duty  it  had  been  to 
punidi  desertorai,  became  a  deserter  from  his  own  army. 
The  cogorage  of  his  men,  though  deprived  of  their  head,  held 
out  a  long  time  in  a  most  determined  struggle ;  despairing  of 
victory,  ihey  sought  death  in  the  conflict.  Caesar,  wishing  to 
soothe  with  words  those  whom  he  might  have  shun  with  the 

1  LXXXIV.  Amjntas]  The  saccessor  of  Ddotarns  in  the  hmgdom  df  GaUitift. 

2  Delliu^]  Qmntus  DeUios,  to  whom  Horace  addrMBes  Od.  iu,  3.  He  deserted 
from  JDoIabella  to  Cassias,  from  Gassiiu  to  Antony,  and  fsom  Antonj<te  Cssar. 
Sen.  Saasor.,  i.  The  text  is  here  imperfect,  and  a  few  words  are  omitted  in  the 
translation. 

<  Bj  her  name]  Nomme.  Not  saluting  her  as  a  queen,  bat  calfing  hermerelj 
CleopitnL 
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sword,  and  calling  and  pointing  out  that  Antony  had  fled, 
asked  them  for  whom,  and  against  whom,  they  were  fighting. 
At  last,  after  a  long  effort  in  favour  of  their  absent  leader, 
they  reluctantly  laid  down  their  arms,  and  yielded  the  victory ; 
and  CsBsar  granted  them  life  and  pardon  more  readily  than 
they  could  be  persuaded  to  ask  them  of  him.  It  was  uni- 
versally allowed,  that  the  soldiery  acted  the  part  of  an  excel- 
lent commander,  and  the  commander  that  of  a  most  dastardly 
soldier.  Who  can  doubt,  therefore,  whether  he  who  took  to 
flight  at  the  will  of  Cleopatra,  would,  in  case  of  success,  have 
regulated  his  conduct  by  her  will  or  his  own  ?  The  army  on 
land  submitted  in  like  manner,  Canidius  having  precipitately 
fled  to  join  Antony. 

LXXXVI.  "What  blessings  that  day  procured  to  the 
world,  what  an  improvement  it  produced  in  the  state  of  the 
public  welfare,  who  wotdd  attempt  to  recount  in  such  a 
hasty  narrative  as  this  abridgment?  The  victory  was  at- 
tended with  the  greatest  clemency ;  only  a  few  were  put  to 
death ;  and  these  were  such  as  would  not  deign  to  sue  for 
mercy.  From  this  lenity  of  the  leader,  a  judgment  may  be 
formed  of  the  limits  which  he  would  have  prescribed  to  him- 
self in  success,  had  he  been  allowed,  both  at  the  beginning 
of  his  triumvirate  and  in  the  plains  of  Philippi.  The  faithful 
friendship  of  Lucius  Aruntius,  a  man  remarkable  for  in- 
tegrity like  that  of  old,  was  the  means  of  saving  the  life  of 
Sosius,  though  Caesar  had  a  long  struggle  against  his  inclina- 
tion to  spare  him.  Let  us  not  pass  unnoticed  the  memo- 
rable conduct  and  language  of  Asinius  PoUio.  Having, 
after  the  peace  of  Brundusium,  stayed  at  home  in  Italy, 
having  never  seen  the  queen,  nor,  after  Antony's  mind  was 
enervated  by  his  passion  for  her,  ever  interfered  in  the 
business  of  nis  party,  he  replied  to  a  request  from  CsBsar  to 
accompany  him  to  the  battle  at  Actium,  "  My  services  to 
Antony  are  too  great ;  his  kindnesses  to  me  are  too  notorious ; 
I  wOl  therefore  keep  aloof  from  your  contest,  and  be  the  prey 
of  the  conqueror." 

LXXXVII.  In  the  next  year,  Caesar,  pursuing  the  queen 
and  Antony  to  Alexandria,  brought  the  civil  wars  to  a  con- 
clusion. Antony  killed  himself  courageously  enough,  so  as 
to  compensate  by  his  death  for  many  faults  of  effeminacy. 
Cleopatra,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  her  guards,  and  causing 
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an  asp  to  be  brought  in  to  her,  put  an  end  to  her  life  by  its 
bite,  showing  no  signs  of  womanish  fear.  It  reflected  honour 
on  CsBsar's  success,  and  his  merciful  disposition,  that  not  one 
of  those  who  had  borne  arms  against  him  was  put  to  death 
by  him.  The  cruelty  of  Antony  took  off  Decimus  Brutus ; 
and  the  same  Antony  deprived  Seitus  Pompey  of  life,  though, 
on  conquering  him,  he  had  pledged  his  honour  to  secure 
to  him  even  his  rank.  Brutus  and  Cassius  died  voluntary 
deaths,  without  waiting  to  make  trial  of  the  disposition  of  the 
conquerors.  The  end  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  I  have  just 
related.  Canidius  died  in  a  more  cowardly  manner  than  was 
consistent  with  his  frequent  professions.  Of  the  murderers 
of  CsBsar,  Cassius  Parmensis  was  the  last  victim  of  vengeance, 
as  Trebonius  had  been  the  first. 

LXXXYIII.  While  CsBsar  was  employed  in  putting  the 
last  hand  to  the  Actian  and  the  Alexandrine  wars,  Marcus 
Lepidus,  a  young  man  more  amiable  in  person  than  in 
mind,  son  of  that  Lepidus  who  had  been  triumvir  for  re- 
gulating the  government,  by  Junia  a  sister  of  Brutus, 
formed  a  plot  to  assassinate  Caesar,  as  soon  as  he  should 
return  to  Itome.  The  guardianship  of  the  city  was  then 
in  the  hands  of  Caius  Maecenas,  who  was  of  equestrian 
rank,  but  of  a  highly  honourable  family ;  a  man  who,  when 
any  affair  demanded  vigilance,  showed  the  greatest  alacrity, 
foresight,  and  judgment,  but  who,  when  relaxation  from 
business  could  be  obtained,  indulged  himself  in  indolence 
and  pleasure  to  an  excess  of  effeminacy.  He  was  no  less 
beloved  by  Caesar,  than  was  Agrippa,  but  he  was  not  so 
highly  promoted,  because,  through  life,  he  was  fully  con- 
tented with  the  narrow  purple^;  he  might  have  obtained 
equal  preferment,  but  he  had  not  equal  desire  for  it.  On 
this  occasion,  making  not  the  least  stir,  but  dissembling 
bis  knowledge  of  the  matter,  he  watched  the  proceedings 
of  this  hot-headed  young  man,  and  then  crushing  him  with 
wonderful  despatch,  and  without  any  disturbance  either 
of   men   or  business,   he  stifled  the  direful  seeds  of    a 

>  LXXXVIII.  Fully  contented  with  the  narrow  purple]  The  text  has  anguati 
clavipene  corUentuSy  which  is  manifestly  corrupt,  for  any  trustworthy  example  of 
contentus  with  a  genitiye  is  not  to  he  found.  Buhnken  thinks  that  pene  is  a  cor- 
mption  of  some  suhstantive.  The  Basil  editor  gives  angusto  clavo.  For  penej 
Krause  proposes  hene  or  plane*    The  (mgusHu  clavm  was  the  badge  of  a  knight. 
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new  and  fiurb  reviving  civil  war,  the  autkor  meeting  the 
punishment  due  to  his  criminal  purposes.  Here  we  ma^ 
modxtoe  an  instance  of  conjugal  affection  paraLLel  to  Hhttt  of 
Oalpumia,  wife  of  Antistius,  whom  we  have  mentioned 
above^;  ServHia^  the  wife  of  Lepidus,  swallowed  burning 
coals,  and  thus  gained  immortal  fame  as  a  compensation  for  a 
pr^nature  death. 

LXXXIX.  How  great  the  concourse  was,  and  how  ardent 
the  welcome  irom  men  of  all  ages  and  ranks,  with  whidi 
GsBsar  was  met  on  his  return  to  Italy  and  Borne ;  how  nag* 
nificent,  too,  were  his  triumphs  and  donaitions,  cannot  he 
fully  related  even  in  the  compass  of  a  regular  history,  much 
less  in  so  brief  a  work  as  this.  Th^e  is  no  good  whidi  men 
can  desire  of  the  gods,  none  that  the  gods  can  bestow  on 
men,  none  that  can  be  conceived  in  wishes,  none  that  can  be 
comprised  in  perfect  good  fortune,  which  Augustus  on  his 
return  did  not  realise  to  the  state,  to  the  Boman  people,  and 
to  the  world.  The  civil  wars,  whidi  had  lasted  twenty  yeazs^ 
were  ended,  foreign  wars  were  suppressed,  peace  was  re- 
called, the  ftiry  of  arms  everjrwhrare.  laid  asleep,  energy  was 
restored  to  the  laws,  authority  to  the  courts  c£  justioe,  and 
majesty  to  the  senate ;  the  power  of  the  magistcatea  was 
confined  within  its  ancient  Bmits,  only  two  pr»tars  being 
appointed  in  addition  to  the  former  eight;  the  eld  and 
original  fcffm  of  the  Commonwealth  was  re-established ;  Ute 
culture  of  the  lands  was  revived ;  reva?ence  was  restored  to 
religion,  security  to  men's  persons,  and  to  every  mazi  safe 
enjoyment  of  his  property;  the  old  laws  received  uasful 
emendations,  and  others  of  a  salutary  nature  were  ixrivo- 
dueed ;  and  the  senate  was  chosen  wiuiont  seventy,  Idiou^ 
not  without  strictness.  The  principal  men,  who  had  enjoyed 
triumphs  and  the  highest  honours,  were  induced  by  the  eniOBSk 
ragement  of  the  prince  to  add  to  the  decorations  of  the  duty. 
He  himself  could  only  be  persuaded  to  accept  of  the  eoiisid^ 
ship,  which  he  was  prevailed  u^n  to  hold,  though  he  made 
many  endeavours  to  prevent  it,  tor  eleven  years ;  the  dictator- 
ship, which  the  people  resolutely  pressed  upon  him,  he  as 
resolutely  refused.  A  recital  of  the  wars  waged  under  liis 
command,  of  his  victories  that  gave  peace  to  the  world,  and 

1  CalpiirDUr--iDeDtioDed  abore]  See  c  26* 
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of  his  ntunerooB  works  both  in  Italy  and  abroa,d,  would  giv« 
fall  employment  to  a  writer,  who  should  dedicate  the  whole 
of  his  life  merely  to  those  subjects.  Mindful  of  our  declared 
purpose,  we  have  laid  before  our  readers  only  a  general  view 
of  his,  administration. 

XC.  "When  the  civil  wars  were  composed,  as  we  have 
said,  and  the  parts  of  the  state,  which  a  long  succession  of 
contests  had  lacerated,  began  to  coalesce,  Dalmatia,  which 
bad  continued  rebellious  for  two  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
was  reduced  to  make  a  full  acknowledgment  of  the  ILoman 
supremacy.  The  Alps,  inhabited  by  fierce  and  barbarous 
nations,  were  entirely  subdued.  Spain,  after  much  fighting 
with  various  success,  was  completely  subjugated,  partly  by 
CsBsar  in  person,  and  partly  by  Agrippa,  whom  the  friend- 
ship of  the  prince  raised  to  a  third  consulship,  and  afterwards 
to  be  his  colleague  in  the  tribunitial  power.  Into  this  pro- 
vince a  Eomaa  army  was  first  sent  in  the  consulship  of 
Scipio  and  Sempronius  Longus,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
second  Punic  Waj*,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  vears  from 
the  present  time,  under  the  command  of  Scipio,  tne  uncle  of 
Africanus ;  and  a  war  was  maintained  there  for  two  hundred 
years,  with  so  much  bloodshed  on  both  sides,  that,  while 
Kome  lost  several  armies  and  generals,  the  struggle  was 
ofben  attended  with  dishcmour,  and  sometimes  even  with 
danger,  to  her  empire.  This  province  brought  death  to  the 
Scipios;  this  province  employed  our  forefathers  in  a  dis- 
graceful contest  of  twenty  years  with  the  general  Viriathus ; 
this  province  shook  Bome  itself  with  the  terror  of  the  Nu- 
mantine  war.  In  this  province  was  made  the  scaadalous 
treaty  of  Quintus  Pompeiua,  and  the  more  scandalous  one  of 
Mancinus,  which  the  senate  rescinded  by  delivering  up  that 
commander  with  ignominy.  This  province  caused  the  loss 
of  many  generals  of  consular  and  prffitoiian  rank,  and,  in  the 
time  of  our  fathers,  exalted  Sertorius  to  such  power  in  arms, 
that  during  five  years  it  was  impossible  to  judge  whether 
the  Eomans  or  the  Spaniards  were  the  stronger  in  the  field, 
or  which  nation  was  destined  to  obey  the  other.  This  pro- 
vince, then,  BO  extensive,  so  populous,  and  so  warlike,  Au- 
gUBtttfl  C»sar,  about  fifty  years  ago,  reduced  to  such  a  state 
of  pacification,  that  the  country,  which  had  niever  been  free 
from  most  violent  wars,  was  thenceforward,  first  under  Caius 
2l2 
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Antistius,  tben  under  Publius  Silius,  and  afterwards  under 
other  governors,  perfectly  exempt  from  the  disturbances 
even  of  marauders. 

XCI.  "While  means  were  employed  for  establishing  peace 
in  the  west,  the  Boman  standards  which  Orodes  had  taken 
when  Crassus  was  cut  off,  and  those  which  his  son  Phraates 
had  captured  when  Antony  was  driven  from  the  country, 
were  sient  back  from  the  east,  by  the  king  of  the  Farthians, 
to  Augustus,  the  name  which  the  general  voice  of  the  senate 
and  people  of  Eome  had,  on  the  motion  of  Flancus,  conferred 
upon  (JsBsar.  Yet  there  were  some  who  felt  dissatisfied 
with  this  most  happy  state  of  affairs.  Lucius  Murena  and 
Fannius  CsBpio,  men  of  different  characters,  (for  Murena, 
setting  aside  his  present  misconduct,  might  be  esteemed  a 
good  man ;  Cropio,  even  before  this,  had  shown  himself  one 
of  the  worst,)  formed  a  plot  to  assassinate  Caesar,  but,  being 
found  guilty  on  a  public  trial,  they  suffered  from  justice  that 
which  they  had  intended  to  inflict  on  another  by  violence. 
Not  long  after,  Eufus  Egnatius,  a  man,  who,  in  every  re- 
spect, was  more  like  a  gladiator  than  a  senator,  but  who,  in 
the  office  of  sedile,  had  acquired  a  considwable  share  of  popu- 
larity, which  he  had  increased  by  occasionally  extinguishing 
flres  with  the  aid  of  his  own  servants ;  so  that  from  that 
office  he  succeeded  to  the  prsBtorship,  and  afterwards  had 
the  assurance  to  stand  for  the  consulate,  though  he  was 
conscious  of  being  sunk  in  every  kind  of  vice  and  infamy ; 
nor  was  his  property  in  better  condition  than  his  mind ; 
this  man,  I  say,  naving  collected  a  number  of  accomplices 
like  himself,  resolved  to  effect  Caesar's  death,  being  willing 
to  die  himself,  if  he  could  but  cut  off  the  man  during  whose 
life  he  could  not  hope  to  prosper.  For  .it  is  frequently  the 
case,  that  a  desperate  man  chooses  to  fall  amidst  public  ruin, 
rather  than  to  sink  by  himself,  and  desires,  tf  he  must 
perish,  to  escape  notice  among  a  multitude.  But  he  was 
not  more  successful  in  keeping  the  secret  than  the  former 
conspirators;  for  being  thrown  into  prison,  he  suffered, 
with  his  accomplices,  the  death  best  suited  to  his  life. 

XCII.  Let  us  not  defraud  of  due  commemoration  the 
very  meritorious  conduct  of  an  excellent  man,  Caiua  Sentius 
Satuminus,  who  was  consul  at  this  time.  Caesar  waa  absent, 
being  employed  in  regulating  the  affairs  of  Asia,  and  of  the 
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east,  and  dispensing  by  his  presence  to  every  part  of  the 
world  the  blessings  of  that  peace,  of  which  he  was  the  author. 
Sentius,  in  Caesar's  absence,  happened  to  be  sole  consul; 
and,  after  giving  other  instances  of  conduct  distinguished  bj 
primitive  strictness  and  the  greatest  firmness  of  mind^,  such 
as  dragging  into  light  the  frauds  of  the  revenue  farmers, 
punishing  their  avarice,  and  replacing  the  public  money  in 
the  treasury,  he  also,  when  presiding  at  the  elections,  sup- 
ported the  character  of  consul  with  extraordinary  dignity  ; 
for  whatever  persons  he  judged  unworthy  to  stand  for  the 
quaestorship,  he  forbade  to  declare  themselves  candidates  for 
it ;  and,  if  they  persisted  in  doing  so,  he  threatened  to  make 
them  feel  the  power  of  a  consul,  should  they  appear  in  the 
Campus  Martius.  And  when  Eguatius,  elated  by  his  popu- 
larity, conceived  hopes,  that  as  he  had  advanced  immediately 
from  the  office  of  sedile  to  that  of  praetor,  so  he  would  pro- 
ceed from  the  prsBtorship  to  the  consulate,  he  ordered  him 
to  withdraw  from  the  field,  and,  on  failing  to  obtain  com- 
pliance from  him,  he  assured  him  with  an  oath,  that  even  if 
he  should  be  elected  by  the  votes  of  tlie  people,  he  would 
not  return  him.  Such  conduct  I  think  comparable  to  any 
of  the  celebrated  acts  of  the  early  consuls  ;  but  such  is  our 
nature,  that  we  more  readily  bestow  praise  on  actions  of 
which  we  hear,  than  on  those  which  we  see  ;  we  view  pre- 
sent merit  with  envy,  and  past  with  veneration ;  tliinking 
ourselves  obscured  by  the  one,  but  stimulated  by  the  other. 

XCIII.  Three  years  before  the  discovery  of  the  plot  of 
Egnatius,  about  the  time  of  the  conspiracy  of  Murena  and 
Caepio,  fifty  years  from  the  present  time,  Marcus  Marcellus, 
son  of  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus,  (whom  people  gene- 
rally supposed,  if  Caesar  should  die,  to  be  likely  to  succeed 
to  his  station,  but  suspected  that  that  dignity  would  not  be 
conferred  on  him  without  opposition  from  Marcus  Agrippa,) 
died  very  young,  after  having,  in  the  office  of  aedile,  exhi- 
bited games  with  the  greatest  magnificence.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  a  youth  of  excellent  natural  qualities,  happy  in 
temper  and  ability,  and  capable  of  filling  the  high  station 

*  XCII.  By  primitive  strictness  and  the  greatest  firjnness  of  mind]  Prised 
teveritate  et  summd  constantid.  The  words  which  follow  these,  vetere  contuhun 
more  ac  severitaUf  are  not  translated,  being,  as  Kranse  obserres,  a  manifest  in- 
terpolation. 
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for  wbich  he  was  educated.  Aifcer  bis  death,  Agrippa, 
who  bad  gone  to  Asia  iinder  preteiKje  of  aetiBg  as  deputy  to 
tbe  prince,  but,  as  fame  says,  choosing  to  be  out  of  the 
way  during  the  present  state  of  affi»irs,  on  account  of  private 
misunderstandings  between  him  and  Marcellus,  returned 
home  and  married  CsBsar's  daughter  Julia,  who  had  be^i  tbe 
wife  of  Marcellus,  a  woman  whose  offspring  promoted  neither 
her  own  nor  her  country's  happiness. 

XCIV.  During  this  period,  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  (who, 
as  we  have  said,  was  three  years  old  when  Livia,  daugbtea*  of 
Claudianus  Drusus,  became  the  wife  of  Csesar,  being  con- 
tracted to  him  by  Nero  her  former  husband,)  a  youth  who  had 
been  trained  in  the  noblest  principles,  who  possessed  in  the 
highest  degree  birth,  beauty,  dignity  of  mien,  valuable  know- 
ledge, and  superior  capacity,  and  who  from  the  beginning 
gave  hopes  of  becoming  the  great  man  that  he  now  is,  and 
by  his  look  announced  himself  a  prince,  began  to  act  in  a 
public  character,  being  made  quaestor  in  his  nineteenth  year ; 
and,  under  tlie  direction  of  his  stepfather,  took  such  judicious 
measures,  both  in  Kome  and  at  Ostia,  to  remedy  the  exorbitant 
price  of  provisions  and  the  scarcity  of  com,  that  from  what 
he  did  on  that  occasion,  it  plainly  appeared  how  great  he 
was  to  become.  Not  long  after,  being  sent  with  an  army, 
under  a  commission  also  from  his  stepfather,  to  inspect  and 
regulate  the  provinces  in  the  east,  he  displayed  in  those 
countries  instances  of  every  kind  of  virtue ;  and,  having 
marched  his  legions  into  Armenia,  and  reduced  it  under  the 
power  of  the  Eoman  people,  he  bestowed  the  government  of 
it,  [which  had  been  taken  from]  Artavasdes^,  on  [Tigranes.] 
Even  the  king  of  the  Parthians,  awed  by  the  fame  of  his 
great  character,  sent  his  own  sons  as  hostages  to  Caesar^ 

XCV.  When  Nero  returned  from  those  parts,  Cs^ar  de- 
termined to  try  his  abilities  in  supporting  the  weight  of  a 
difficult  war,  giving  him,  as  an  assistant  in  the  business,  his 
own  brother  Clau(fiu8  Drusus,  whom  Livia  had  bOTue  in  the 
house  of  Caesar.  The  two  brothers  attacked  the  Ehaetians 
and  Vindelicians  on  different  sides,  and  having  accomplished 
the  sieges  of  many  cities  and  forts,  as  well  as  some  successful 
actions  in  the  field,  they  completely  subdued  those  nations, 

»  XCIV.  Artavasdes,  ^c]  There  is  here  a  kkOus  in  the  text.  The  words  in 
brackets  are  a  suggestion  of  Lipsius. 
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(tlioagli  strongly  protected  by  the  nature  of  tke  coimtry, 
difficult  of  access,  abounding  in  numbers,  and  of  savage  fierce- 
ness,) witk  more  danger  than  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Eomans, 
Imt  with  great  bloodshed  on  that  of  the  enemy. 

Some  time  befcae  this,  the  censorship  of  Plancus  and 
Paialus  was  spent  in  quarrelling  with  each  other,  producing 
neith^  honour  to  themselves  nor  advantage  to  the  public ;  for 
one  of  them  wanted  the  requisite  capacity,  the  other  the  re- 
quisite character,  for  a  censor.  Paulus  could  hardly  fill  the 
office ;  and  Plancus  ought  to  have  shrunk  from  it ;  for  he 
could  not  charge  young  men,  or  hear  others  charge  them, 
with  any  crime  of  which  he  in  his  old  age  was  not  guilty. 

XCVI.  Soon  after,  the  death  of  Agrippa,  who  had  en- 
nobled his  original  obscurity  by  many  honours,  and  had  ad- 
vooeed  so  far  as  to  become  father-in-law  to  Nero,  whose 
sons  the  emperor  Augustus,  being  his  own  grandsons,  had 
adopted,  prefixing  the  names  Oaius  and  Lucius  to  their  own, 
brought  Nero  into  closer  connexion  with  Csssar,  for  Julia, 
CfiBsar's  daughter,  who  had  been  the  wife  of  Agrippa>  mar- 
ried Nero.  The  war  in  Pannonia,  which  had  commenced  in 
the  consulate  of  Agrippa  and  Marcus  Yinicius  your  grand- 
:&ther,  and  which,  raging  with  great  fury,  threatened  Italy 
-with  imminent  danger,  was  then  conducted  by  Nero.  The 
Paamonian  nations,  the  tribes  of  the  Dalmatians,  the  situa- 
tions of  the  countries  and  rivers,  the  numbers  of  their  people 
and  the  extent  of  their  strength,  the  numerous  and  most 
glorious  victories  gained  in  that  war  by  this  consummate 
general,  we  shall  describe  in  another  place.  Let  this  work 
preserve  its  character.  In  consequence  of  this  success  Nero 
enjoyed  the  honour  of  an  ovation. 

XCVII.  But  while  all  things  on  this  side  of  the  empire 
WBre  conducted  with  the  greatest  success,  a  severe  loss  was 
sustained  by  the  troops  in  Germany,  under  the  command  of 
the  lieutenant-general  Marcus  Lollius,  a  man  who  was  always 
nu>re  anxious  to  get  money  than  to  discharge  his  duty,  and, 
while  he  carefully  concealed  his  vices,  was  extremely  profli- 
gate. The  loss  of  the  eagle  of  the  fifth  legion  called  CsBsar 
irom  the  city  into  Gaul.  The  change  and  management  of 
the  German  war  was  then  delegated  to  Claudius  Drusujs  the 
brother  of  Nero,  a  youth  of  as  many  and  as  great  virtues  as 
human  nature  can  cherish,  or  industry  acquire ;   and   pf 
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whose  genius  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  better  adapted 
for  the  arts  of  war  or  of  peace.  His  sweet  and  engaging 
manners,  his  courteous  and  unassuming  demeanour^  towards 
his  friends,  are  said  to  have  been  inimitable.  The  comeliness 
of  his  person  approached  very  near  to  that  of  his  brother. 
But,  when  he  had  conquered  a  great  part  of  Germany,  after 
shedding  a  profusion  of  the  blood  of  the  inhabitants  in 
various  parts,  the  cruelty  of  the  fates  snatched  him  from 
the  world  while  he  was  consul,  and  in  the  thirtieth  year  of 
his  age.  The  burden  of  the  war  then  devolved  on  Nero, 
who  executed  it  with  his  usual  valour  and  success;  and, 
carrying  his  victorious  arms  over  every  part  of  Germany, 
without  any  loss  of  the  troops  committed  to  his  charge,  (on 
obiect  always  of  great  solicitude  with  this  commander,)  he 
subdued  it  so  eftectually  as  to  reduce  it  nearly  to  the  state 
of  a  tributary  province.  Another  triumph,  and  another  con- 
sulship, were  in  consequence  conferred  upon  him. 
XCVlII.  While  the  transactions  which  we  have  mentioned 

?a8sed  in  Pannonia  and  Germany,  the  military  exertions  of 
iucius  Piso,  whom  we  behold  at  present  the  mildest  guar-- 
dian  of  the  city's  safety,  suppressed  a  furious  war  that  broke 
out  in  Thrace,  where  all  the  tribes  of  the  nation  had  arisen 
in  arms.  As  lieutenant-general  to  Caesar,  he  carried  on  the 
war  against  them  for  three  years ;  and  partly  by  engage- 
ments in  the  field,  partly  by  taking  their  towns,  with  great 
destruction  on  their  side,  he  reduced  those  ferocious  people 
to  submission  on  the  former  terms  of  peace ;  by  which 
achievement  he  restored  security  to  Asia,  and  peace  to  Ma- 
cedonia. Of  this  man,  every  one  must  think  and  acknow- 
ledge that  his  character  is  a  composition  of  vigour  and  gen- 
tleness, and  that  it  is  hard  to  find  any  person,  either  more 
fond  of  ease,  more  ready  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  business, 
or  more  anxious  to  despatch  what  is  required  of  him,  without 
any  display  of  activity. 

XCIX.Not  long  after,  Tiberius  Nero,  having  now  en- 
joyed two  consulships,  and  as  many  triumphs,  having  been 
raised  to  an  equality  with  Augustus  in  the  partnership  of 
the  tribunitian  power,  having  become  the  most  eminent  of 
all  his  countrymen  excepting  one,  and  being  inferior  to  him 

'  XCVIf.  Unassuming  demeanour]  Par  am  tBttimtUio.  **Jo8t  estimation  of 
himself." 
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only  because  he  wished  to  be  so;  the  greatest  of  com- 
manders, the  most  distinguished  in  fame  and  fortune,  the 
second  luminary  and  head  of  the  Commonwealth,  requested 
(out  of  a  surprising,  incredible,  and  unspeakable  effort  of 
affection,  the  causes  of  which  were  afterwards  discovered,  as 
he  considered  that  Caius  Caesar  had  already  assumed  the 
manly  gown,  and  that  Lucius  was  now  grown  up  to  man- 
hood, and  apprehended  that  his  own  splendour  might  ob- 
struct the  progress  of  the. rising  youths,)  leave  of  absence 
from  his  father-in-law  and  stepfather,  that  he  might  rest  &om 
a  continual  course  of  labours,  but  without  discovering  the 
true  reasons  for  such  a  resolution.  An  accoimt  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people  on  this  occasion,  of  the  feelings  of  indi- 
viduals, of  the  tears  shed  by  every  one  on  taking  leave  of 
this  great  man,  and  how  near  his  country  was  to  insisting 
on  his  stay,  must  be  reserved  for  my  history  at  large.  But 
one  thing  must  be  mentioned  even  in  this  hasty  narration  ; 
that  he  spent  seven  years  at  Ehodes  in  such  a  manner,  that 
all  proconsuls  and  legates  going  into  the  transmarine  pro- 
vinces waited  on  him  there  with  compliments,  lowering  their 
fasces  to  him  always  even  in  his  private  character,  (if  such 
majesty  was  ever  private,)  and  acknowledging  his  retirement 
more  to  be  respected  than  their  high  employments. 

C  The  whole  world  was  sensible  that  Nero  had  withdrawn 
from  the  guardianship  of  the  city.  Not  only  the  Farthians, 
renouncing  the  alliance  of  Borne,  laid  their  hands  on  Ar- 
menia ;  but  Germany,  when  the  eyes  of  its  conqueror  were 
turned  away,  rose  up  in  rebellion.  But  in  the  city,  in  that 
same  year,  (thirty  from  the  present  time,)  iu  which  the 
emperor  Augustus,  being  consul  with  Caninius  Gallus,  grati- 
fied the  eyes  and  minds  of  the  Boman  people,  on  occasion  of 
dedicating  a  Temple  to  Mars,  with  most  magnificent  spec- 
tacles of  gladiators  and  a  sea-fight,  a  calamity  disgraceful  to 
mention,  and  dreadful  to  call  to  mind,  fell  upon  his  own 
house.  His  daughter  Julia,  utterly  regardless  of  the  dignity 
of  her  father  and  husband,  indulged  in  every  excess  which  a 
woman  can  practice  or  allow  at  the  iustigation  of  luxury 
and  libidinousness,  measuring  her  licence  to  be  vicious  by 
the  eminence  of  her  station,  and  pronouncing  everything 
lawful  that  gratified  her  desires.     On  this  occasion  Julius 
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Antonitts^,  who  from  being  a  eone^icuous  example  of  Cesar's 
mercj  became  a  violator  of  his  house,  was  himself  the 
avenger  of  his  own  guilt.  To  this  man,  a3;er  the  overthrow 
of  his  father,  C»sar  had  granted  not  only  life,  but  a  priest's 
office,  a  pr»torship,  a  consulate,  and  the  government  of  pro- 
vinces, and  had  even  admitted  him  to  the  closest  affinity,  by- 
giving  him  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  his  own  sister.  And 
Quinthis  Crispinus,  who  covered  exorbitant  wickedness  under 
a  morose  austerity  of  countenance,  with  Appius  Claudius, 
Sempronius  G-racchus,  Scipio,  and  others  of  less  note,  of  both 
orders,  suffered  only  such  punishment  as  they  would  have 
incurred  for  corrupting  any  ordinary  person's  wife ;  thouf;h 
they  had  defiled  the  daughter  of  Csasar,  and  wife  of  Nero. 
Julia  was  banished  to  the  island  [of  Pandataria],  and  thus 
r^noved  from  the  sight  of  her  country  and  her  paisentB; 
though,  indeed,  her  mother  Scribonia  accompanied  her,  and 
remained  a  voluntary  sharer  in  her  exile. 

CI.  A  short  time  had  intervened,  when  Oaius  Cesar,  after 
making  a  progress  through  other  provinces  to  inspect  their 
condition,  was  sent  to  Syria,  and  made,  on  his  way,  a  visit  to 
Tiberius  Nero,  paying  every  mark  of  respect  to  him  as  to  a 
superior ;  but,  during  his  stay  in  the  province,  his  conduct 
was  so  variable,  that  neither  would  abundant  matter  be 
wanting  to  him  who  would  praise  it,  nor  a  sufficiency  to  him 
who  would  censure  it.  Tms  noble  youth  had  an  interview 
with  the  king  of  the  Parthians  in  an  island  of  the  Euphrates, 
each  having  an  equal  number  of  attendaaots.  This  grand 
and  memorable  spectacle,  of  the  Eoman  army  standing  on 
one  side,  and  the  Parthian  on  the  other,  while  the  moat 
illustrious  heads  of  the  greatest  empires  in  the  world  held 
their  meeting,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  behold,  soon  after 
mv  entrance  iato  the  army,  being  then  a  military  tnbune. 
Tnis  rank  I  attained,  Marcus  Yinicius,  while  serving  under 
your  father  and  Publius  Silius  in  Thrace  and  Macedonia; 
and  having  since  seen  Achaia,  Asia,  all  the  provinces  in  the 
east,  and  the  mouth  and  both  shores  of  the  Pontic  sea,  I  now 
receive  much  pleasure  from  the  recollection  of  so  many 
events,  places,  nations,  and  cities.    The  Parthian  was  first 

1  C.  JoHoB  Antonius]  Son  of  Hark  Antony,  bj  Falm. 
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^atertidned  at  a  banquet  by  Oaius,  on  our  bank ;  then  Gaiua 
by  the  king,  on  the  bank  opposite. 

CII.  On  this  occasion,  some  treacherous  schemes,  full  of 
artifice  and  deceit,  which  had  been  formed  by  Marcus  Lollius, 
whom  Augustus  had  chosen  director  of  the  youth  of  his  son, 
were  revealed  to  CaBsar  by  the  Parthian  prince;  and  they 
were  afterwards  made  public  by  common  fame.  Whether 
Lollius's  death,  which  followed  in  a  few  days,  was  fortuitous 
or  voluntary,  I  have  not  discovered;  but  the  joy,  which 
people  felt  at  his  decease,  was  counterbalanced  by  their  grief 
for  the  loss  of  Censorinus,  who  died  soon  after  in  the  same 
province,  a  man  formed  by  nature  to  captivate  the  affections 
of  mankind.  Gaius  then  marched  into  Armenia,  and,  at  the 
beginning,  conducted  everything  well ;  but  afterwards,  in  a 
conference  near  Artigera,  where  he  had  rashly  exposed  him- 
self, being  severely  wounded  by  a  man  named  Adduus,  he 
became,  in  consequence,  less  active  in  body,  and  mentally 
less  capable  of  benefiting  the  public.  He  had  about  him, 
also,  a  crowd  of  courtiers,  who  encouraged  his  vices  by  adu- 
lation ;  for  flattery  is  always  an  attendant  on  high  station, 
and,  by  this  means,  he  was  so  far  perverted,  that  he  wished 
to  spend  his  life  in  the  most  retired  and  distant  comer  of  the 
globe,  rather  than  return  to  Eome.  However,  after  many 
struggles  he  consented,  and  having  reluctantly  set  out  for 
Italy,  he  fell  sick  and  died  at  a  town  in  Lycia,  which  they 
call  Limyra.  His  brother,  Lucius  CaBsar,  had  died  a  year 
before  at  Marseilles,  as  he  was  going  to  Spain. 

cm.  But  Portune,  though  she  had  frustrated  the  hopes 
entertained  of  those  illustrious  names,  had  already  restored 
to  the  republic  its  own  peculiar  safeguard.  For  before  the 
death  of  either,  Tiberius  Nero  coming  home  from  Rhodes, 
in  the  consulate  of  Publius  Vinicius,  your  father,  had  filled 
his  country  with  incredible  joy.  Augustus  Csesar  did  not 
long  hesitate  as  to  his  adoption;  not  haviog  to  seek  one 
whom  he  might  elect,  but  to  elect  him  who  was  most  worthy. 
"What  he  had  purposed,  therefore,  after  the  death  of  Lucius, 
while  Carus  was  yet  alive,  but  had  been  diverted  from  doing 
by  the  earnest  opposition  of  Nero,  he,  on  the  decease  of  the 
two  young  men,  determined  to  execute ;  and  accordingly 
constituted  Nero  his  partner  in  the  tribunician  power, 
though  the  latter  used  many  arguments  against  the  meas^ire. 
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both  at  home  and  in  the  senate ;  and  moreover,  in  the  con- 
sulship of  JElius  Catus  and  Sentius,  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  years  after  the  building  of  the  city,  twenty-seven 
from  the  present  time,  and  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  June, 
he  adopted  him  as  his  son.  The  joy  of  that  day,  the  con- 
course of  all  ranks  of  men,  the  prayers  offered  by  people 
stretching  their  hwids,  as  it  were,  up  to  heaven  itself,  and 
the  hopes  then  conceived  of  perpettial' security,  and  of  the 
eternal  duration  of  the  Eoman  empire,  wo  shall  scarcely  be 
able  to  represent  fully  in  our  large  work,  much  less  can  we 
attempt  to  do  justice  to  them  here.  I  must  be  content  with 
observing  that  he  was  all  in  all  to  eveir  one^.  Then  shone 
forth  to  parents  a  certain  hope  of  security  for  their  children, 
to  husbands  of  provision  for  their  wives,  to  landowners  of 
retaining  their  patrimony,  and  to  all  men,  of  safety,  quiet, 
peace,  and  tranquillity;  so  that  nothing  further  could  be 
hoped,  nor  could  hope  have  a  happier  prospect  of  fulfilment. 
CIV.  On  the  same  day  he  adopted  Marcus  Agrippa,  of 
whom  Julia  was  delivered  after  Agrippa's  death.  But  in 
the  adoption  of  Nero  an  addition  was  made  to  the  formula  in 
these  very  words  of  GsBsar  :  "  This  I  do  for  the  good  of  the 
Commonwealth."  His  country  did  not  long  detain  in  the 
city  the  champion  and  guardian  of  its  empire,  but  speedily 
sent  him  into  Germany,  where  a  most  violent  war  had  broken 
out  three  years  before,  when  Marcus  Vinicius,  your  grand- 
father, a  man  of  the  highest  reputation,  was  governor  there, 
who  had  engaged  the  enemy  in  some  places,  and  in  others 
had  made  an  honourable  defence ;  for  which  merits  trium- 
phal ornaments  were  decreed  him,  with  a  noble  inscription 
reciting  his  performances.  This  year  made  me  a  soldier  in 
the  camp  of  Tiberius  CsBsar,  having  previously  held  the  office 
of  tribune.  For  shortly  after  his  adoption,  being  sent  with 
him  into  Germany  in  the  post  of  prsefect  of  cavalry,  succeed- 
ing my  father  in  that  office,  I  was,  for  nine  successive  years, 
either  as  praefect,  or  lieutenant-general,  a  spectator,  and,  as 
far  as  the  mediocrity  of  my  ability  allowed,  an  assistant  in  his 
glorious  achievements.     J^or  do  I  think  that  any  human 

>  CIII.  That  he  was  all  in  all  to  every  one]  Qmm  in  iUo  [^omnia]  omnibus 
faermL  "  How  much  all  things  were  in  him  for  all."  The  omnia  is  an  insertion 
of  Kranse's,  borrowed  by  him  from  Lipsius^s  conjecture,  quant  tile  omnia  omnilms 
fuerii. 
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being  can  have  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  another  spectacle 
like  that  which  I  enjoyed,  when,  throughout  the  most  popu- 
lous part  of  Italy,  and  the  whole  length  of  the  Gallic  pro- 
vinces, the  people,  on  seeing  again  their  former  commander, 
who  in  merit  and  power  was  CsBsar,  before  he  was  so  in 
name,  congratulated  themselves  even  more  warmly  than  they 
congratulated  him.  At  the  very  sight  of  him,  tears  of  joy 
sprung  from  the  eyes  of  the  soldiers,  and  there  appeared 
in  their  salutations  an  unusual  degree  of  spirit,  a  kmd  of 
exultation,  and  an  eager  wish  to  touch  his  hand.  Nor  could 
they  restrain  themselves  from  adding,  "  General,  we  see  you, 
we  once  more  receive  you  in  safety ;"  and  again,  "  General, 
I  was  with  you  in  Armenia,"  "  I  in  Ehsetia,"  "  I  was  re- 
warded by  you  in  Yindelicia,"  "I  in  Pannonia,"  "  I  in 
Germany ;"  all  this  cannot  be  described  in  words,  and  per- 
haps will  scarcely  gain  belief. 

CV.  Germany  was  entered  without  delay ;  the  Caninefates, 
the  Attuarii,  the  Bructeri,  were  subdued;  the  Cherusci 
were  again  received  into  submission ;  the  river  Visurgis, 
afterwards  rendered  remarkable  hj  a  disaster  of  our  troops, 
was  crossed ;  the  parts  beyond  it  were  penetrated ;  while 
Csdsar  assumed  to  himself  all  the  most  laborious  and  danger- 
ous parts  of  the  war,  employing,  in  those  which  were  attended 
with  less  hazard,  the  services  of  Sentius  Satuminus,  who  was 
then  his  father's  deputy  in  Germany ;  a  man  of  manifold 
virtues,  diligent,  active,  provident,  able  to  sustain  military 
duties,  as  well  as  eminently  skilled  in  them ;  but  who,  when 
business  gave  place  to  leisure,  wasted  his  time  in  expensive 
indulgences,  yet  in  such  a  maimer,  that  he  might  rather  be 
called  splendid  and  gay,  than  luxurious  or  indolent.  Of 
his  meritorious  and  celebrated  consulship  we  have  already 
spoken.  The  campaign  of  that  year  was  protracted  to  the 
month  of  December,  and  rewarded  our  exertions  with  abun- 
dant success.  His  filial  affection  drew  CsBsar  to  Home, 
though  the  Alps  were  rendered  almost  impassable  by  the 
winter ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  spring  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting the  empire  recalled  him  to  Germany,  in  the  heart  of 
which  country,  at  the  source  of  the  river  Lupia^,  the  general 
at  his  departure  had  fixed  his  winter  quarters. 

1  CV.  Lnpia]  Now  called  Z^/jpe;  a  river  of  Westphalia,  rising  in  the  bishopric 
of  Paderborn,  and  ronning  into  the  Bhine  near  Wesel. 
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CVL  Oood  gods !  For  how  large  a  volume  did  we  adueve 
sufficient  exploits  in  tbe  following  Bummer,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Tiberius  Csesar !  The  whole  extent  of  Germany  was 
traversed  by  our  army ;  nations  were  conquered  that  were 
almost  unknown  to  us  even  in  name.  The  tribes  of  the 
Oauchians  were  reduced  to  submissaon;  all  their  youth, 
mfinite  in  number,  gigantic  in  size,  strongly  guarded  by  the 
nature  of  the  counk'y,  delivered  up  their  weapons,  and,  with 
their  leaders,  surrounded  by  troops  of  our  soldiers  glittering 
in  arms,  prostrated  themselves  before  the  general's  tribunal. 
The  Longobardi,  a  nation  exceeding  even  the  Germans  in 
fierceness,  were  crushed.  In  fine,  what  had  never  before 
been  hoped,  much  less  attempted,  the  Eoman  army  carried 
its  standards  to  the  distance  of  four  hundred  miles  from  the 
S*hine,  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  which  flows  along  the  borders  of  the 
Semnones  and  Hermunduri ;  and,  by  singnlar  good  fcnrtune, 
the  care  of  the  general,  and  a  proper  attention  to  the  seasoQS, 
a  fleet  which  had  saQed  round  the  bays  of  the  Ocean,  came 
from  a  sea,  previously  unheard  of  SBd  unknown,  up  the  Elbe 
to  the  same  place,  and,  clowned  with  victory  over  many 
nations,  and  supplied  with  a  vast  abundance  of  all  things, 
joined  GsBsar  and  his  army. 

CA^'II.  I  cannot  forbear  inserting  the  following  iaddent, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  it,  among  affairs  of  so  much 
greater  magnitude.  While  we  were  encamped  on  the  hither 
bank  of  the  last-mentioned  river,  and  while  the  farther  bank 
glittered  with  the  armour  of  the  enemy's  troops,  who,  be  it 
observed,  always  drew  back  at  the  least  movement  of  our 
ships,  one  of  the  barbarians,  &r  advanced  in  years,  of  extra- 
ordinary stature,  and,  as  has  dress  indicated,  of  the  highest 
dignity,  embarked  in  a  canoe  formed  of  a  tree  hollowed  out, 
such  as  is  common  among  those  nations ;  and,  managing  this 
vessel  alone,  he  advanced  as  &ir  as  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
requesting  to  be  allowed,  without  danger  to  himself^  to  land 
on  the  bank  which  we  ooeupied  with  our  army,  and  to  see 
CiBsar.  This  reqntfst  wi»  granted.  Having  th&i  brought 
his  canoe  to  the  shoire,  and  contemplated  Cffisar  a  long  time 
in  silence,  he  said,  '^  €Nxr  youi^  men  are  certainly  mad ;  they 
worship  your  (Hvinity  in  your  absence;  yet,  m  your  pre- 
sence, choose  rather  to  dread  your  arms,  than  to  trust  your 
faith.    Por  my  part,  Caasar,  I  have  this  day,  by  your  per- 
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missieii  and  &Toiir,  seen  the  gods,  of  whom  I  had  before  onlj 
heard,  and  I  neyer  in  my  life  either  wished  for,  or  experi- 
eneed^  a  day  of  greater  happiness."  Then,  having  obtained 
lea?e  to  touch  his  hand,  he  re-embarked  in  his  little  vessel, 
Bsxd  continually  looking  back  at  Gsesar,  sailed  away  to  the 
bank  occupied  by  his  countrymen.  Victorious  over  every 
nation  and  place  that  he  had  approached,  Cffisar,  with  his 
army  safe  and  unimpaired,  for  it  had  be^i  only  once  at- 
tacked, and  then  by  a  stratagem  on  the  part  of  the  enemy, 
and  with  great  loss  to  themselves,  led  back  his  legions  to 
winter  quarters,  and  returned  to  Borne  with  as  much  haste 
as  he  had  used  in  the  preceding  year. 

OVIII.  Nothing  now  remained  to  be  conquered  in  Ger- 
many, except  the  nation  of  the  Marcomanni,  who,  under  the 
command  of  Maroboduus,  had  forsaken  their  original  abode, 
said  having  retired  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  country, 
now  dwelt  in  plains  surrounded  by  the  Hercynian  forest. 
No  haste  could  be  an  excuse  for  passing  this  chieffcain  with- 
out notice.  Maroboduus  was  of  distinguished  birth,  pf  great 
bodily  strength,  of  a  bold,  daring  spirit,  and  though  a  bar- 
banasL  by  birth,  was  no  barbarian  iu  undarstancting.  He 
held  a  sovereignty  over  his  nation,  not  gabied  by  party 
struggles  or  by  chance,  nor  variable  at  the  will  of  his  sub- 
jects, -but  steady  and  £brmly  established ;  and  animated  by  a 
Jdng^  spirit,  he  determined  to  lead  away  his  people  far  &om 
the  !Uomans,  and  to  proceed  to  some  place,  where,  being 
beyond  the  reach  of  more  powerful  arms,  he  might  render 
kw  own  supreme. 

CIX.  Acc(Hrdingly,  having  taken  possession  of  the  country 
above  mentioned,  he  brought  all  the  neighbouring  tribes 
under  his  dominion,  either  by  force,  or  on  terms  of  agree- 
Htesit.  He  had  a  guard  for  the  protection  of  his  person ; 
and  his  anny  being  brought,  by  continual  practice,  to  a  close 
resemblazice  to  the  discipliue  of  the  Eomans,  he  advanced 
his  power  to  such  a  height  as  to  become  formidable  even  to 
our  empire.  Towards  the  Bomans  he  so  conducted  himself, 
that,  though  he  did  not  attack  us,  he  plainly  showed,  that  if 
he  idujuld  be  attacked,  he  had  abundance  of  strength  and 
inclination  to  make  resifitance.  The  ambassadors,  whom  he 
sent  to  the  CsBsars,  sometimes  presented  his  respects,  as  if 
he  were  their  humble  suppliant,  and  sometimes  spoke  for 
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him  as  their  equal.  Eor  nations  and  individuals  revolting 
from  us,  there  was  with  him  a  safe  refuge ;  and  he  acted  the 
part,  wholly  or  with  but  little  dissimulation,  of  a  rival.  His 
army,  which  he  had  raised  to  seventy  thousand  foot,  and  four 
thousand  horse,  he  prepared,  by  constant  exercise  in  war- 
fare against  his  neighbours,  for  more  important  business  than 
he  had  then  in  hand.  He  was  formidable  likewise  on  this 
account,  that  having  Germany  on  his  left  and  front,  Pan- 
nonia  on  the  right,  and  Noricum  at  the  back  of  his  territory, 
he  was  dreaded  by  them  all,  as  being  always  ready  to  attack 
them.  Nor  did  he  allow  Italy  to  be  unconcerned  at  the 
growth  of  his  power ;  for  the  frontier  of  his  dominions  was 
distant  little  more  than  two  hundred  miles  from  the  summit 
of  the  Alps,  which  form  the  boundary  of  Italy.  This  man 
and  his  country,  Tiberius  Csesar  resolved  to  attack  in  the 
following  year,  on  different  sides.  Sentius  Satuminus  was 
accordingly  directed,  after  cutting  a  passage  through  the 
Hercynian  forest,  to  march  his  legions  through  the  Catti  to 
Boiohoemum,  (so  the  country  of  Maroboduus  is  called,)  and 
CsBsar  himself  proceeded  to  lead  the  army,  which  was  then 
serving  in  Ulyricum  against  the  Marcomanni,  by  the  way  of 
Camuntum,  the  nearest  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Noricum 
on  that  side. 

ex.  Fortune  sometimes  frustrates,  sometimes  retards, 
the  purposes  of  men.  Csesar  had  already  prepared  vnnter 
quarters  on  the  Danube,  had  brought  his  army  within  five 
days'  march  of  the  enemy's  frontier,  and  had  ordered  Satur- 
ninus  to  bring  up  his  forces,  (which  were  at  nearly  an  equal 
distance  from  the  enemy,  and  were  ready  to  form  a  junction 
with  CaBsar  in  a  few  days,  at  the  place  already  mentioned^) 
when  the  whole  of  Pannonia,  which  had  become  impatient  of 
control  from  long  enjoyment  of  peace,  and  Dalmatia,  now 
grown  up  to  full  strength,  having  drawn  into  a  confederacy 
all  the  nations  of  that  region,  took  up  arms  in  concert.  The 
commands  of  necessity  were  consequently  preferred  to  the 
call  of  glory ;  for  it  was  not  thought  safe  to  keep  the  army 
at  such  a  distance  in  the  interior  country,  and  leave  Italy 
open  to  an  enemy  so  near  it.  Of  the  states  and  nations 
which  rose  in  insurrection,  the  number  of  men  amounted  to 

'  ex.  At  the  place  already  mentioned]  In  prcedicto  toco.  Apparentij  Car- 
nuntnin,  c.  109,>k 
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iBore  than  eight  hundred  thousand ;  two  hundred  thousand 
foot  were  assembled,  well  appointed  with  arms,  and  nine 
thousand  horse.  Of  this  immense  multitude,  commanded 
by  very  active  and  able  leaders,  one  part  was  intended  to 
march  against  Italy,  which  joins  their  country  at  the  con- 
fines of  Nauportum  and  Tergeste  ;  another  part  had  already 
made  an  irruption  into  Macedonia,  and  a  third  was  appointed 
to  guard  their  own  countries.  The  chief  command  was 
vested  in  three  leaders,  the  two  Batones  and  Pinnes.  With 
regard  to  the  Fannonians,  they  had  all  some  knowledge,  not 
oiily  of  the  discipline,  but  also  of  the  language  of  the  Bo- 
mans  ;  and  most  of  them  understood  something  of  letters, 
and  were  no  strangers  to  exercises  of  the  mind.  No  other 
nation  ever  entered  on  war  so  soon  after  resolving  on  it,  or 
so  speedily  put  its  determirtations  in  execution.  Eoman 
citizens  were  murdered,  traders  slain,  and,  in  that  quarter  of 
the  country  most  remote  from  the  general,  a  vast  number  of 
soldiers^  cut  off.  All  Macedonia  was  reduced  by  their  arms, 
and  everything  in  every  part  wasted  with  fire  and  sword. 
80  powerful,  indeed,  were  the  apprehensions  excited  bjr  this 
war,  that  they  shook  and  alarmed  even  the  steady  mmd  of 
Augustus  CaBsar,  strengthened  as  it  was  by  experience  in 
wars  of  such  magnitude. 

CXI.  Troops  were  accordingly  levied;  all  the  veterans 
were  everywhere  called  out ;  and  not  only  men,  but  womeu, 
were  compelled  to  furnish  freedmen  for  soldiers,  in  proportion 
to  their  income.  The  prince  was  heard  to  say  in  the  senate, 
that,  unless  they  were  on  their  guard,  the  enemy  might  in 
ten  days  come  within  sight  of  the  cily  of  Eome.  The  ser- 
vices of  Eoman  senators  and  knights  were  required,  accord- 
ing to  their  promises,  in  support  of  the  war.  But  all  these 
preparations  we  should  have  made  in  vain,  had  there  been  no 
one  to  direct.  The  Commonwealth,  therefore,  requested  of 
Augustus  to  give  the  command  in  that  war  to  Tiberius,  as 
their  best  defender. 

In  this  war,  likewise,  my  humble  ability  found  a  post  of 
honourable  employment.     After  completing  my  service  in 

1  A  vast  number  of  soldiers]  Magnus  numerus  veaaUariorum.  What  the 
vexUlarii  were,  is  not  quite  certain.  Emesti,  in  his  Excursus  on  the  subject, 
subjoined  to  Tacitus^s  History,  thinks  that  they  were  ttrones,  and  the  same 
as  the  kastati, 
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the  cayahy,  and  being  appointed  qusBstor,  and,  though  not 
jret  a  senator,  set  on  an  equal  footing  with  senators,  and  with 
the  tribunes  of  the  people  elect^,  I  led  from  the  city  a  de- 
tachment of  the- army,  intrusted  to  me  by  Augustus,  to  join 
his  son.  Then,  in  nnr  qusestorsbip^,  having  given  up  my 
chance  of  a  province,  I  was  sent  by  Augastus  as  his  legate 
to  his  son ;  and  what  prodigious  armies  of  the  enemy  did  we 
behold*  in  that  first  year !  What  opportunities  did  we  im- 
prove, through  the  wisdom  of  our  leader,  so  as  to  exhaust  the 
fdry  of  their  whole  force  by  dividing  it !  "With  what  atten- 
tion* to  the  convenience  of  the  men  did  we  see  business 
managed,  under  the  orders  of  the  commander !  With  what 
vrisdom  were  the  winter  quarters  regulated !  How  labo- 
riously was  the  enemy  surrounded  with  guards  of  our  troops, 
so  that  they  might  not  make  their  way  out,  but,  destitute  of 
provisions,  and  raging  in  their  confinement,  might  waste  their 
spirit  and  their  strength ! 

CXII.  An  exploit  of  Messalinus,  in  the  first  campaign  of 
'  this  war,  happy  m  the  issue,  as  well  as  resolute  in  the  effort, 
deserves  to  be  recorded.  This  man,  more  noble  in  spirit 
than  even  in  birfch,  most  worthy  of  having  Corvinus  for  his 
father,  and  of  leaving  his  surname  to  his  brother  Gotta,  being 
appointed  to  command  in  Ulyricum,  and,  in  a  sudden  instir- 
rection,  being  surrounded  by  an  army  of  the  enemy,  and 
having  with  him  only  the  twentieth  legion,  which  had  then 
but  half  its  complement  of  men,  routed  and  put  to  flight  a 
force  of  twenty  thousand ;  an  achievement  for  which  he  was 
honoured  with  triumphal  decorations. 

So  little  confidence  had  the  barbarians  in  their  numbers, 
and  so  Uttle  reliance  on  their  strength,  that  wherever  Gffisar 

^  CXI.  With  the  tribunes  of  the  people  elect]  Designatis  trihmis  pleins. 
AccoFding  to  Lipsios,  the  tribxmeB  of  the  people  were  at  this  period  chosen  onlj 
from  the  senators.  If  so,  some  particular  favour  was  shown  to  Velleius  on  this 
occasion,  allowmg  him,  though  not  yet  a  senator,  to  stand  on  an  equality  with 
the  tribunes. 

2  In  my  qusestorship,  ^«.]  Affcer  taldng  the  detaehment  of  the  army  mto  Ger- 
jnany,  says  Erause,  Velleins  seems  to  have  returned  to  Bome  to  enter  upon  his 
qusBstorship ;  and  then,  during  the  time  that  he  held  that  office,  to  have  been 
again  despatched  to  Germany  by  Augustus  in  the  quality  of  legate,  withont 
waiting  to  take  a  province  at  the  expiration  of  his  qusestorship. 
^  >  Did  we  behold]  Vidimus,  Eranse's  text  has.^tmttf,  a  coDJecture  of  fidn- 
sius.    Burman  holds  to  vidimus,  as  savouring  less  of  boastfulness. 

*  With  what  attention,  ^c]  The  text  is  here  mutilated  and  obscure. 
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mpeatei  they  gouM  not  be  sure  of  making  aaj  effeetual 
enort  against  him.  The  division  of  their  army  opposed  to 
him,  being  cut  off  £rom  provisions  at  our  pleasure  or  oon- 
yenience,  and  leditced  to  mortal  £Eunine,  and  neither  darine 
to  Tvithstand  ns  when  we  assaQed  them,  nor  to  engage  with 
UB  when  we  offeofed  battle  and  drew  up  in  line  before  them, 
took  post  at  last  on  mount  Claudius,  and  protected  them- 
selves with  a  fortification.  But  another  division,  which  had 
ponied  out  to  meet  an  army  brought  from  the  transmarine 
provinces  by  Aulus  Oneina  and  Fkutius  Silvanus,  both  dT 
whom  had  been  consuls,  surrounding  five  of  our  legions,  with 
l^e  auiihary  troops  and  royal  cavalry,  (for  Bh^meinloes, 
king  of 'Qirace,  had  joined  these  two  generals,  bringing  a 
large  body  of  Tfazacians  to  assist  in  the  war,)  gave  them 
imeh  a  blow  as  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  them  ail.  Hie 
king's  cavahy  was  routed ;  the  horse  of  the  alHes  put  to 
flight ;  the  cohorts  were  forced  to  retreat ;  and  even  at  the 
stdoidards  of  the  legions^  some  confusion  took  place.  But 
tibe  courage  of  the  Boman  soldiers,  on  that  occasion,  gained 
them  more  honour  than  they  lefb  to  their  officers,  who, 
^dely  diSdrmg  from  the  practice  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  ^aem^,  before  they  had 
ascertained  from  their  scouts  in  which  direction  they  lay. 
In  this  perilous  emergency,  (when  some  of  the  military  tri- 
bunes were  slain,  with  one  prefect  of  the  camp,  and  Bome 
prefects  of  l^e  cohorts,  the  centurions,  also,  not  having 
escaped,  for  some  of  the  fiibt  rank  were  killed,)  the  legions, 
encouraging  one  another,  made  a  charge  upon  the  enemy, 
and,  not  content  with  standing  their  ground  against  them, 
broke  their  line,  and  gained  an  unezpe^d  victory. 

About  this  time,  Agrippa^,  who  had  been  adopted  by  his 
nattffal  grand&ther,  on  the  same  day  with  Tibenus,  and  had 
in  the  two  last  years  begun  to  discover  his  real  character, 
plunging  into  profligacy  with  extraordinary  depravity  of 
mind  and  feeling,  alienated  from  himself  the  auction  oi  his 
£Bither  by  adoption,  who  was  also  his  grandfiither^ ;  and  soon 

1  CXn.  At  the  standards  of  the  legions]  Apudsiffna-^itffkmurn.  Eranse  takes 
tigna  for  interior  odes.  Is  apffd  mgfia  the  same  as  apvdvexUlarioSf  in  Eniisti's 
sense  of  vexUkarU  t    See  note  on  c.  110. 

2  Agrippa]  See  c.  104,  inU. 

s  Also  his 'grandfathet]  An  inadvertent  repetition;  **natttral  grandfather" 
occurring  above. 
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after,  sinking  every  day  deeper  into  vice,  he  met  an  end 
suitable  to  the  madness  of  his  conduct. 
::  CXin.  You  may  now,  Marcus  Vinicius,  conceive  CflBsar  as 
great  in  the  character  of  a  leader  in  war,  as  you  see  him  in 
that  of  a  prince  in  peace.  When  he  had  united  his  forces, 
those  under  his  immediate  conunand,  and  those  who  had 
joined  him  as  auxiliaries,  and  had  brought  into  one  camp 
ten  legions,  more  than  seventy  auxiliary  cohorts,  fourteen 
squadrons  of  horse,  more  than  ten  thousand  veterans,  a  great 
number  of  volunteers,  and  the  numerous  cavalry  of  the  king, 
(in  short,  so  great  an  army,  as  had  never  been  seen  in  one 
place  since  the  civil  wars,)  every  one  was  rejoiced  at  the 
sight,  feeling  the  utmost  confidence  of  success  from  their 
numbers.  But  the  general,  the  best  judge  of  his  own  pro- 
ceedings, preferring  the  advantageous  to  the  showy,  and, 
as  I  always  saw  him  act  in  every  war,  pursuing  what  was 
eligible  in  itself,  not  what  was  generally  recommended, 
having  allowed  the  army  that  had  joined  him  to  rest  a  few 
days,  to  recruit  the  strength  of  the  men  after  their  march, 
and  having  decided  that  it  rendered  his  force  too  large  to  be 
kept  in  order,  and  too  unwieldly  to  be  properljr  managed,  he 
resolved  to  send  it  away ;  and,  afber  accompanying  it  through 
a  long  and  most  fatiguing  march,  the  diflculty  of  which  can 
hardly  be  described,  (in  order  that  as  none  would  venture  to 
attack  the  whole,  so  the  whole,  each  nation  from  apprehension 
for  its  own  territories,  might  abstain  from  attacking  either  of 
the  parties  on  their  separation,)  he  sent  it  back  to  the  parts 
from  which  it  came,  and  returning  himself  to  Siscia^,  in  the 
beginning  of  a  very  severe  winter,  appointed  lieutenant- 
generals,  of  whom  I  was  one,  to  command  the  several  divisions 
in  winter  quarters. 

CXIV.  His  conduct  was  truly  amazing,  not  ostentatious, 
but  distinguished  by  real  and  solid  virtue  and  usefulness, 
most  delightM  to  experience,  most  exemplary  in  its  humanity. 
During  the  whole  time  of  the  German  and  Pannonian  wars, 
not*  one  of  us,  or  of  those  who  preceded  or  followed  our 
steps,  was  at  any  time  sick,  but  his  recovery  and  health  were 
promoted  by  Caesar  with  as  much  care,  as  if  his  thoughts, 
which  were  obliged  to  attend  to  such  an  infinite  variety  of 

^  CXIII.  Siscia]  In  Pannonia,  now  Sisseck,  at  the  eoofluence  of  the  Svrt  and 
Colapis. 
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laborious  business,  had  no  employment  but  this  alone. 
There  was  a  carriage  kept  always  in  readiness  for  such  as 
wanted  it,  and  a  litter  for  general  use,  of  which  I,  as  well 
as  others,  experienced  the  benefit.  Physicians,  too,  proper 
kinds  of  food,  and  the  warm  bath,  introduced  for  that  sole 
purpose,  contributed  to  the  health  of  all.  Houses  and 
domestics,  indeed,  were  wanting,  but  no  accommodation  that 
could  either  be  afforded  or  desired  in  them.  To  this  I  shall 
add  what  every  one,  who  was  present  on  the  occasions,  will 
readily  acknowledge  to  be  true,  as  well  as  the  other  circum- 
stances that  I  have  mentioned.  The  general  alone  always 
travelled  on  horseback^ ;  he  alone,  with  those  whom  he  in- 
vited during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  campaigns,  sat 
at  meals^.  To  such  as  forbore  to  follow  this  strict  mode  of 
living,  he  was  very  indulgent,  provided  they  did  no  harm  by 
their  example ;  he  frequently  admonished  and  reproved,  very 
rarely  punished ;  acting  a  middle  part,  dissembling  his  know- 
ledge of  most  faults,  and  preventing  the  commission  of  others. 
The  winter  contributed  much  to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclu- 
sion. In  the  following  summer,  all  Pannonia  begged  for 
peace;  so  that  the  remains  of  war  were  confined  to  Dal- 
matia.  So  many  thousands  of  brave  men  who  had  lately 
threatened  Italy  with  slavery,  surrendering  their  arms, 
(which  they  had  employed  at  a  river  called  Batlunus^),  and 
prostrating  themselves  at  the  knees  of  Gsesar,  together  with 
Bato  and  Pines,  leaders  of  high  reputation,  one  captive, 
the  other  submitting,  formed  a  scene  which  I  hope  to  de- 
scribe at  large  in  my  regular  history.  In  autumn,  the  vic- 
torious army  was  led  back  into  winter  quarters ;  and  the  com- 
mand in  chief  of  all  the  troops  was  given  by  CsBsar  to  Marcus 
Lepidus,  a  man  in  fame  and  fortune  nearest  to  the  Caesars ; 
and  every  one,  the  longer  and  better  he  knows  and  becomes 
acquainted  with  him,  the  more  he  loves  and  admires  him, 
and  acknowledges 'him  to  be  a  credit  to  the  great  names  from 
which  he  is  descended. 

CXV.  Csesar  now  turned  his  thoughts  and  arms  to  the 

*  CXIV.  On  horseback]  " Not  in  any  carriage,  or  ledica"  Bohnken. 
2  Sat  at  meals]  Ccmavit  tedens.    Not  reclining  on  a  couch. 

*  Batbinas]  As  this  name  for  a  river  occnrs  in  no  other  writer,  Eranse 
suggests  that  we  should  read  Bacuntius,  now  Bosset,  a  river  numing  into  the 
Save. 
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remaining  part  of  the  war  in  Dalmafaa;  in  wbieh  couiubj, 
how  useful  an  assistant  and  lieutenant-general  he  foond  in 
my  brother,  Magius  Geler  Yelleianus,  is  testified  bj  his  own 
and  his  father's  declaration;  and  th^  record  of  the  high 
honours  conferred  on  him  by  GsBsar  at  his  triumph,  con&rns 
it.  In  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  Lepidus,. having  drawn 
out  the  army  from  winter  quarters,  and  making  his  wm  to 
join  his  general  Tiberius,  through  nations  unimpairea  in 
strength,  still  free  from  the  calamities  of  war,  an<(  in:  con* 
sejg[uence,  daring  and  ferocious,  he  succeeded,  aS^er  struggling 
with  the  difficulty  of  the  passes,  and  the  foroe  of  the  enemy, 
and  making  great  havoc  of  those  who  opposed  him,  cutting 
down  their  com,  burning  their  houses,  and  slaughjiienng  their 
men,  in  reaching  the  quarters  of  OsBsar,.  before  whom  he 
appeared  exulting  with  victory  aiid  laden  with  spoil.  In 
reward  for  these  services,  which,  if  performed  on  his  own  ac- 
count, would  have  entitled  him  to  a  triumph,  he  was  honoured 
wbh  triumphal  decorations ;  the  will  of  the  senate  ccgofiuixing 
with  the  judgment  of  the  princes.  That  summer  brought 
this  important  war  to  a  conclusion,  for  the  PerustsB  and 
Desitiates  of  Dahnatia,  notwithstanding  that  they  were  almost 
impregnably  secured  by  their  mountainous  countries,  by  the 
fierceness  of  their  temper,  by  their  surprising  militarv  skiU, 
and  more  especially  by  tiie  narrow  passes  of  their  foreetSj 
were  at  length,  after  being  brought  to  the  utmost  ^tremities, 
reduced  to  quiet,  not  by  the  orders,  but  by  the  arms  and 
personal  exertions,  of  CsBsar  himself.  In  m  this  great  war 
m  Germany,  I  could  observe  nothing  more  noble,  nothing 
more  deserving  of  admiration,  than  that  the  general  nevttp 
thought  anjr  opportunity  of  success  so  attractive  as  to  justify 
a  squandermg  of  the  lives  of  his  soldiers;  he  ever  jud^dtlue 
sa&st  means  the  most  honourable,  and  preferred  the  appro^ 
bation  of  his  conscience  to  the  acquisition  of  fame ;  nor  wece 
the  counsels  of  the  general  ever  swayed  by  the  feelings  of 
the  army,  but  the  army  was  always  guided  by  the  wisdom,  of 
the  general. 

CXVI.  In  the  Dalmatian  war,  Gtermanicus,  being  sent  for- 
ward iato  various  places  of  difficulty  and  danger,exhibited  great 
proo&  of  courage ;  andVibius  Postumus^.who  had  been  consul, 
and  was  governor  of  Dalmatia,  obtained,  by  his  activity  and 
diligence  m  the  service,  the  distinction  of  triumphal  deco«^ 
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iaoBB ;  which  honour,  a  few  years  before,  PassienuB  and 
Gossos,  men  celebrated  for  certain  virtues  of  opposite  kinds, 
had  attained  in  A&ica.  But  Cossus  converted  this  testimony: 
of  his  success  into  a  surname  for  his  son^,  a  youth  formed  by 
nature  as  a  pattern  of  every  virtue.  Lucius  Aproniua,  who 
shared  in  the  actions  of  Postumu3,  merited,  by  nis. excellent 
conduct  in  that  service,  those  honours  which  he  afterwards 
obtained.  I  wish  that  it  were  not  jjroved  by  mora  remarkable 
iufltances  how  much  Fortune  rules  in  everything ;  but  in  case8^ 
of  this  kind  her  power  may  be  abundantly  recognised;  for 
.^Uius  Lamia,  a  man  of  primitive  mannsrs,  who  always  t^n- 

S?ed  with  humanity  the  severity  of  old  times,  failed,^  after 
charging  the  most  honourable  employments  .in  G-ermany, 
lUyrieuiB,  and  Africa,  not  of  deserymg,  but  of  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  triumphal  honours.  Aulus  Licmius 
Nerva  Silianus,  too,  son  of  Publius  Silius,  a  man  whom  not 
even  those  who  knew  him  could  sufficiently  admire,  was  pre*- 
maturely  snatched  awav  by  fate,  (all  the  hopes  of  an  excellent 
citizen  and  most  upright  commander  being  cut  off,)  and  pre- 
vented from  enjoying  the  fruit  of  the  prince's  distinguished 
friendship,  and  from,  attaining  a  height  of  exultation  as  lofty 
as  that  of  his  father.  If  any  one  shall  say  that  I  looked  for 
a  place  for  mentioning  these  men,  he  will  but  charge  me  with 
what  I  readily  admit ;  for  candidly  to  do  justice,  without  ex- 
ceeding the  truth,  is  no  subject  of  accusation  in  the  eyes  of 
the  right-minded. 

CXVn.  Gassaf  had  but  just  concluded  the  war  in  Pan- 
nonia  and  Dalmatia,  when,  withia  five  days  after  the  final 
termination  of  it,  mournful  news  [arrived^]  from  Germany ; 
that  Varus  was  killed,  three  legions  cut  to  pieces,  as  many 
troops,  of  cavalry,  and  six  cohorts ;  the  only  favour  allowed  to 
ua  by  fortune  being,  tliat  [this  calamity  did  not  happen] 
while  the  commander-in-chief  was  still  engaged  [in  the 
Dalmatic  war,  when  the  rebellious  Germans  might  have 
formed  a  junction  with  the  enemv  in  that  countiy.]  But 
the  occasion,  and  the  character  of  the  leader,  demand  some 
attention.  Quintilius  Varus  was  bom  of  a  noble  rather  than 
illustrious  &mily,  was  of  a  nuld  disposition,  of  sedate  man- 

1  CXVI.  A  snrasme  for  Ms  son]  He  left  to  his  son  the  samaxne  GaOuUeiss, 
s  CXVII.  Arrirocl]  The  verb  is  wanting  in  the  ori^nal,  as. well  as  the  words 
inclosed  in  brackets  below,  which  are  suggested  by  Vossitts. 
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ners,  and,  being  somewhat  indolent  as  well  in  body  as  in 
mind,  was  more  accustomed  to  ease  in  a  camp  than  to  action 
in  the  field.  How  far  he  was  from  despising  money,  Syria, 
of  which  he  had  been  governor,  afforded  proof;  for,  going  a 
poor  man  into  that  rich  province,  he  became  a  rich  man,  and 
left  it  a  poor  province.  Being  appointed  commander  of  the 
army  in  Germany,  he  imagined  that  the  inhabitants  had 
nothing  human  but  the  voice^  and  limbs,  and  that  men  who 
could  not  be  tamed  by  the  sword,  might  be  civilised  by  law. 
With  this  notion,  having  marched  into  the  heart  of  Germany, 
as  if  among  people  who  delighted  in  the  sweets  of  peace,  he 
spent  the  summer  in  deciding  controversies,  and  ordering  the 
pleadings  before  a  tribunal. 

CXVIII.  But  those  people,  though  a  person  unacquainted 
with  them  would  hardly  believe  it,  are,  while  extremely 
savage,  exquisitely  artful,  a  race,  indeed,  formed  by  nature  for 
deceit;  and,  accordingly,  by  introducing  fictitious  disputes 
one  after  another,  by  sometimes  prosecuting  each  other  for 
pretended  injuries,  and  then  returning  thanks  for  the  decision 
of  these  suits  by  Eoman  equity,  for  the  civilisation  of  their 
barbarous  state  by  this  new  system,  and  for  the  termination 
by  law  of  disputes  which  used  to  be  determined  by  arms,  the}- 
at  length  lulled  Quintilius  into  such  a  perfect  feeling  of 
security,  that  he  fancied  himself  a  city  prsetor  dispensing 
justice  in  the  forum,  instead  of  the  commander  of  an  army  in 
the  middle  of  Germany.  It  was  at  this  time  that  a  youth  of 
illustrious  birth,  the  son  of  Segimer,  prince  of  that  nation, 
named  Arminius,  brave  in  action,  quick  in  apprehension,  and 
of  activity  of  mind  far  beyond  the  state  of  barbarism,  showing 
in  his  eyes  and  countenance  the  ardour  of  his  feelings,  (a 
youth  who  had  constantly  accompanied  our  army  in  the 
former  war,  and  had  obtained  the  privileges  of  a  Boman 
citizen,  and  the  rank  of  a  knight,)  took  advantage  of  the 
general's  indolence  to  perpetrate  an  act  of  atrocity,  not  un- 
wisely judging  that  no  man  is  more  easily  cut  off  than  he  who 
feels  no  fear,  and  that  security  is  very  frequently  the  com- 
mencement of  calamity.  He  communicated  his  thoughts  at 
first  to  a  few,  and  afterwards  to  more,  stating  to  them,  and 
assuring  them,  that  the  Eomans  might  be  cut  off  by  Bur- 

»  Nothing  human  but  the  voice,  ^c]  "*He  thought  them  mere  brutes,  and 
therefore  undertook  their  transformation  into  men."  Krause, 
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prise ;  he  then  proceeded  to  add  action  to  resolution,  and 
fixed  a  time  for  carrying  a  plot  into  effect.  Notice  of  his 
intention  was  given  to  Varus  hj  Segestes,  a  man  of-  that 
nation,  worthy  of  credit,  and  of  high  rank ;  but  fate  was  not 
to  be  opposed  by  warnings,  and  had  already  darkened  the 
mental  vision  of  the  Eoman  general.  Such,  indeed,  is  the 
nature  of  things,  that,  in  general,  when  the  gods^  design  to 
reverse  a  man's  good  fortune,  they  perplex  his  thoughts, 
and,  what  is  most  distressing,  make  it  appear  that  his  suffer- 
ings happen  to  him  through  his  own  fault,  so  that  accident 
is  laid  to  the  account  of  guilt.  Varus  refused  to  credit  the 
information,  asserting  that  he  felt  a  trust  in  the  good-wiU  of 
the  people,  proportioned  to  his  kindness  towards  them.  How- 
ever, after  this  first  premonition,  there  was  no  time  left  for 
a  second. 

CXIX.  The  circumstances  of  this  most  dreadful  calamity, 
than  which  none  more  grievous  ever  befel  the  Eomans  in  a 
foreign  country,  since  the  destruction  of  Crassus  in  Parthia, 
I  will  endeavour  to  relate  in  my  larger  history,  as  has  been 
done  by  others.  At  present  we  can  only  lament  the  whole. 
An  army  imrivalled  in  bravery,  the  flower  of  the  Eoman 
troops  in  discipline,  vigour,  and  experience  in  war,  was 
brought,  through  the  supineness  of  its  leader,  the  perfidy  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  cruelty  of  Fortune,  into  a  situation  utterly 
desperate,  (in  which  not  even  an  opportunity  was  allowed 
the  men  of  extricating  themselves  by  fighting,  as  they  wished, 
some  being  even  severely  punished  by  the  general,  for  using 
Boman  arms  with  Soman  spirit,)  and,  hemmed  in  by  woods, 
lakes,  and  bodies  of  the  enemy  in  ambush,  was  entirely  cut 
off  by  those  foes  whom  they  had  ever  before  slaughtered  like 
cattle,  and  of  whose  life  and  death  the  mercy  or  severity  of 
the  Eomans  had  always  been  the  arbitrator.  The  leader 
showed  some  spirit  in  dying,  though  none  in  fighting ;  for, 
imitating  the  example  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  he  ran 
himself  through  with  his  sword.  Of  two  prefects  of  the 
camp,  Lucius  Eggius  gave  as  honourable  an  example  of 
valour  as  Geionius  gave  of  baseness ;  for,  after  the  sworn  had 
destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  army,  Ceionius  advised  a 
aorrender,  choosing  to  die  by  the  hand  of  an  executioner 

>  CXVm.  When  the  gods,  <fc.]  A  repetition  of  the  sentiment  at  the  end  of 
c.  57, 
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vaiker  thxa  in  battle.  IN'iimoziiiiB  Yak,  a  lieiiteiisat-g^im»l 
luxder  Yaros^  who  in  other  cases  conducted  himself  as  ft 
modest  and  well-meaning  man,  was,  on  this  occasion,  goili^ 
of  abominable  treachery ;  for,  leaving  the  in&ntr^  uncoveced 
by  thecaYahy,  he  fled  with  the  horse  of  the  alhes,  and  atr 
tempted  to  reach  the  Ehine^  Bnt.!Fortune  took  vengeaD^e 
on  his  misdeed ;  for  he  did  not  survive  his.  descrcted  caimr 
tiymen^  but  perished  in  the  act  of  desertion.  The  savag^^ 
eneany  mangled  the  half-bucnt  body  of  Yarus^  his  head  was. 
cut  off,  and  brought  to  Maroboduns,  and  being  sent  by  hun 
to  Gffisar,  was  at  length  honoured  with  bujciail  .in  Jbhe  sepnlr 
chre  of  his  family. 

GXX.  On  receiving  this  intelligence,.  Gsosar  humed  home 
to  hisfikther ;  and  the  constant  patron.of  the  £oman  empiire 
undertook  its  cause  as  usual.  He  was  despatched  to  Ger- 
many, he  secured  the  peace  of  Gtaul,  aotmged  the.  troops, 
fortmed  gazzisons,  and  estimating  himself  by  his  own  gi^tkih 
ness,  not  by  the  confidence  of  the  enemy  who  threatened 
Italy  with  an  invasion  like  that  of  the  Oimbri  and  Teutones, 
crossed  the  Bhine  with  his  armj.  He  thus  made  war  up<»L 
a.  nation  whom  his  father  and  his  country  would  have  betea 
satisfied  with  keeping  at  a  distance ;  he  penetrated  into  tibe 
interior,  opened  roads,  wasted  the  knds,  burned  the  houses^ 
overthrew  all  opposition,  imd  then,  with  abundance  of  glo^, 
and  without  losmg  a  man  of  those  who  crossed  the  riv«c^ 
returned  to  winter  quarters.  Let  duje  (credit  be  given  to 
Lucius  Asprenas,  who,  serving  as  lieutenant^gene^  undec 
his  uncle  varus,  saved,  by  his  manly  and  active  exertions, 
a  body  of  two  legions  which  he  commanded,  frooL  sharing  in 
that  dreadful  calamity ;  and  by  going  dawn  speedily  to  tte 
lower  winter  quarters,  confirmed  the  allegiance  of  the  nations 
on  the  hither  side  of  the  Bhine,  which  had  now  begun  to 
waver.  But  some  people,  while  they  allow  that  he  saved, 
the  living,  are  still  of  opinion,  that  he  dishonestly  possess^ 
himself  of  the  properi^  of  those  slain  with  Yarus,  and,  as  &r 
as  he  pleased,  made  himself  the  heir  of  the  slaughtered  arm^. 
The  bravery  of  a  prefect  of  the  camp,  too,  named  Ludoa 
Cfieditius,  and  of  a  parW  vnth  him  who  were  suirounded  by 
a  vast  multitude  of  Germans  at  Alison,  is  munh  to  be 
praised ;  for,  by  forming  their  plans  with  judgment,  using 
vigilant  foresight,  and  watching  their  opportunity,  they  snr- 
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niotmted  difficulties  wliich  waaxt;  reiideiEed  insupportable,  and 
the  ioree  of  the  enemy  ahxtost  insuperable,  am  opened  for 
tbemselves^witli  the  sword  a  passage  to  their  friends.  "RTftTigp 
it  is  evident,  that  Varus,  in  other  cases  certainly  a  nutn  of 
character  and  of  good  intenticKos,  lost  himself^  and  that  noble 
aiiaiiy,  rather  through  want  of  conduct  in  the  commander^ 
tiian  through  deficiency  of  courage  in  the.  soldiery.  "While 
the  Germans  were  venting  their  rage- on  thei  prisoners,  an 
act.  deserving  of  renown  was  performed,  by  Gsbuus  Caldua,  a 
youth  who  did  credit  to  his  ancient  feunily ;  he  took  hold  of 
a  part  of  the  chains  with  which  he  was  bound,,and  dashed  it 
against  his  head  with  such  force,  that  his  blood  and  brains 
gushed  out  together,  and  he  immediately  es^ired. 

OXXI.  The  same  courase  and  good  fortune  which  had 
animated  Tiberius  at  the  beginning  of  his  command,  sidU 
continued  to  attend  him.  After  he  had  broken  down  the 
force  of  the  enemy  in  various  expediidons  by  land  and  sea, 
and  had  settled  important  affairs,  in  Gaul^.  and.  composed,,  by 
coercion  more  than  by  punishment,  the  most  violent  common 
tiims  of  the  populace  at  Y^nne;  and  after  the  senate  and 
people  of  Eome,  on  a  request  being  made  by  his.&tiiier,  that) 
he  might  be  invested  with  authoniy  equal  to  his  own  in  all 
the  provinces  and  armies,  had  passed  a  decree  to  that  effect, 
(for  it  would  indeed  have  been  unreasonable,  if  what  he  had 
secured  should  not  be  under  his  command,  and  if  he,  who 
was  the  first  to  bring  succour,  should  not  be  thought  en- 
titled to  a  share  of  honour,)  he  returned  to  Eome,  and 
cdebrated  his  triumph  over  Fannonia  and  Didmatia^  whidi 
had  been  long  due  to  him,  but  had  been  de&rred  on  aceouxlli 
of  the  continuance  of  the  wars.  His  triumph  was  magnifi* 
cent,  but  who  can  be  surprised  at  magnificence  in  a  Gfoaar? 
Who,  however,  will  not  admire  the  Iandne8ax)f  fortune  in 
this,  that  fame  did  not  tell  us,  as. was  usual,  that  all  the 
greatest  leaders  of  the  enemy  were  slain,  but  that  the 
triumph  displayed  them^  to  us  in  chains?  On  this  occasion^ 
my  broiler  and  I  had  the  happiness  of  accompanying  him, 
among  the  most  eminent  personages,  and  those  honoured 
widi  the  principal  distinctions. 

CXXIl.  Among  other  instances  in  which  the  singular 
moderatian  of  Tiberius  Cssac  shines  forth  conspicuously, 
thia  daima  our  admiration,  that  although,  beyond  all  doubt^ 
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he  merited  seven  triumphs,  he  was  yet  satisfied  with  three. 
For  who  can  doubt  that,  for  reducing  Armenia,  fixing  a  king 
on  its  throne,  (on  whose  head  he  placed  the  diadem  with 
his  own  hand,)  and  for  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  east,  he 
ought  to  have  enjoyed  a  triumph  r  Or  that,  for  his  victories 
over  the  Ehseti  and  Vindelici,  he  deserved  to  enter  the  city 
in  a  triumphal  car  ?  And  when,  after  his  adoption,  he  ex- 
hausted the  strength  of  Germany  in  three  years  of  continued 
war,  the  same  honour  ought  to  have  been  ofiered  him,  and 
accepted  by  him.  Again,  after  the  disaster  of  the  army  of 
Varus,  the  rapid  subjugation  of  the  same  Grermany  ought 
to  have  furnished  a  tnumph  for  the  same  consummate  gene- 
ral. But  with  respect  to  him  you  can  hardly  determine 
whether  you  should  admire  more  his  extraordinary  exertions 
amid  toil  and  danger,  or  his  moderation  with  regard  to 
honours. 

CXXni.  "We  have  now  arrived  at  a  period  in  which  very 
great  apprehension  prevailed.  Eor  Augustus  CsBsar,  having 
sent  his  grandson  Germanicus  to  finish  the  remainder  of  the 
war  iu  Gfermany,  and  intending  to  send  his  son  Tiberius  into 
Ulyricum,  to  settle  in  peace  what  he  had  subdued  in  war, 
proceeded  with  the  latter  into  Campania,  with  the  design 
of  escorting  him,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  present  at  the 
exhibition  of  athletic  sports,  which  the  Neapolitans  had  re- 
solved to  give  in  honour  of  him.  Although  he  had  before 
this  felt  symptoms  of  debility  and  declining  health,  yet,  as 
the  vigour  of  his  mind  withstood  them,  he  accompanied  his 
son,  and,  parting  from  him  at  Beneventum,  proceeded  to 
Nola ;  where,  finding  that  his  health  grew  worse  every  day, 
and  well  knowing  whose  presence  was  requisite  to  the  accom- 

Elishment  of  his  wish  to  leave  all  things  in  safety  after  him, 
e  hastily  recalled  his  son,  who  hurried  back  to  the  father  of 
his  country,  and  arrived  eai^lier  than  was  expected.  Augustus 
then  declfffed  that  his  mind  was  at  ease ;  and  being  folded  in 
the  embrace  of  Tiberius,  to  whom  he  recommended  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  father's  views  and  his  own,  he  resigned 
himself  to  die  whenever  the  fates  should  ordain.  He  was  in 
some  degree  revived  by  the  sight  and  conversation  of  the 
person  most  dear  to  him ;  but  the  destinies  soon  overpower^ 
ing  every  effort  for  his  recovery,  and  his  body  resolving  itself 
into  its  first  principles,  he  restored  to  heaven  his  celestial 
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spirit,  in  the  seyenty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  consu- 
late of  Pompev  and  Apuleius. 

GXXIY.  The  universal  apprehensions  excited  by  this 
event;  the  alarm  of  the  senate,  the  consternation  of  the 
people,  the  fears  of  the  world,  and  the  narrow  line  between 
safety  and  destruction  on  which  we  stood  on  that  occasion^ 
I  have  neither  leisure  to  describe  in  this  hasty  narrative, 
nor  can  he,  who  has  leisure,  describe  satisfactorily.  One 
thing  I  cdn  join  with  the  voice  of  the  public  in  declaring,  that 
whereas  we  had  dreaded  the  total  nun  of  the  world,  we  did 
not  perceive  that  it  felt  the  slightest  shock ;  and  so  powerftil 
was  the  majesty  of  one  man,  that  there  was  no  occasion  for 
arms,  either  to  protect  the  good,  or  restrain  the  bad.  Yet 
there  was  one  struggle,  as  it  may  be  called,  in  the  state, 
between  the  senate  and  people  of  Kome  on  one  side,  insisting 
on  Cffisar's  assuming  his  Mher's  station,  and  himself  on  the 
other,  desiring  leave  to  stand  on  a  level  with  his  countrymen, 
instead  of  acting  in  the  exalted  character  of  a  prince.  At 
length  he  was  overcome  by  reason,  not  by  the  attractions  of 
honour ;  because  he  saw  that  whatever  he  did  not  take  under 
bis  care  would  be  lost.  His  case  was  singular  in  this,  that  he 
refused  the  sovereignty  almost  as  long  as  others  fought  to 
obtain  it.  After  he  had  seen  his  father  restored  to  heaven, 
and  had  paid  respect  to  his  body  with  human,  and  to  his  name 
with  Divine  honours,  the  first  act  of  his  administration  was 
the  regulation  of  the  elections,  on  a  plan  left  by  the  deified 
Augustus  in  his  own  handwriting.  At  this  time,  my  brother 
and  I  had  the  honour,  as  GsBsar's  candidates^,  of  being  elected 
prsBtors,  in  the  places  next  to  men  of  the  highest  rank,  and 
the  priests ;  and  we  were  remarkable  in  being  the  last  recom- 
mended by  Augustus,  and  the  first  by  Tiberius  Gffisar. 

CXXY.  The  Commonwealth  quietly  reaped  the  fruit  of  its 
determination  and  its  wish ;  and  we  soon  learned  what  we 
must  have  suffered  if  that  wish  had  not  been  complied  with, 
and  how  greatly  we  had  gained  by  its  being  fulfilled.  For 
the  army  which  was  serving  in  Germany  under  the  command 
of  Germanicus,  and  the  legions  which  were  in  Ulyricum, 
being  both  seized  at  the  same  time  with  a  kind  of  outrageous 
fury,  and  a  violent  passion  for  spreading  universal  disorder, 

1  GXXIV.  Csesar's  candidates]  Candidaiu  CcBsaris.  That  is,  broaght  for- 
ward  and  recommended  by  Csesar.   See  Suet  Ang.,  c.  56 ;  Qnintil.,  yi.,  8. 
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demaaded  a  new  leader^  a  new  constitution,  a  new  republic; 
tbey  even  had  the  confidence  to  i^ireaten  that  ^hey  would 
give  ]aw8  to  the  aenate,  and  to  the  prince ;  and  thej  at- 
tempted to  fix  the  amount  of  their  pay,  and  ti&e  period  of  <^CT 
wmoe.  Thej  proceeded  eren  to  use  their  aims ;  the  awovd 
WB8  drawn;  and  the  impunity  which  was  allowed  them  broke 
fcnrth  ahnost  into  the  extremity  of  violence.  They  wanted, 
indeed,  a  head,  to  lead  them  agamst  their  couniay,  but 
iiiere  were  numbers  ready  to  follow.  However,  the  xoature 
wisdom  of  the  retesan  emperoor,  who,  refosisg  most  of  their 
demands,  promised  some  indulgences  without  lowering  his 
dignity,  soon  allayed  and  suppressed  all  these  outrageous 
proceedings ;  severe  vengeance  being  inflicted  on  the  authon 
of  l^e  mutiny,  and  mild^  punishment  on  the  rest.  On  this 
occasion,  as  Germanions  exerted  his  usual  activity,  ao 
Drusus,  who  was  sent  by  his  fiather  expressly  to  extinguish 
tiie  fiame  of  this  military  tumult,  blazing,  as  it  was,  with 
enormous  fiiry,  enforced  the  ancientand  primitive  diaciplme, 
and  by  strong  measures,  though  not  without  danger  to  him- 
self^, put  a  stop  to  those  excesses,  so  pemieious  botii  in 
the  act  and  in  the  example ;  and  reduced  to  obedience  ihe 
soldiers  that  pressed  around  him,  by  the  aid  of  the  very 
swords  with  which  he  was  beset.  In  these  efforts  ho  found 
an  excellent  assistant  in  Junius  Bkraus,  a  man  of  whom  it.is 
difficult  to  decide  whether  his  services  were  greater  in  the 
camp  or  in  the  dty.  A  few  years  after,  being  proeonsul  in 
A&ica,  he  gained  triumphal  decorations,  and  the  title  of 
imperator.  And  being  entrusted  with  the  presidency  of 
Spain,  and  the  command  of  the  army  there,  he  was  able,  by 
his  excellent  abilities,  and  with  the  reputation  which  he  had 
sained  in  the  war  in  Qlyrkum,  to  keep  the  province  in  per- 
fect peace  and  tnmqui&lr^ ;  for  while  his  fidelity  to  the 
emperor  led  him  to  adopt  the  most  salutary  measures,  he  had 
likewise  ample  authority  to  carry  into  execution  what  he 
planned.  His  care  and  fidelity  were  closely  copied  by  Dda- 
bella,  a  man  of  the  noblest  simplicity  of  character,  when  he 
commanded  on  the  coast  of  Illyncmn. 

CXXYI.  Of  the  transactions  of  the  last  sixteen  years, 
which  have  passed  in  the  view,  and  are  fresh  in  the  memory 
1  OXXV.  Not  without  duiger  to  Mmself]  AndpiHa  iibi.    These  words  are 
insomowaycamipt}  and  the  «eiitenoe  is  otherwiee  defiiaive. 
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of  all,  who  shall  presume  to  give  a  ftdl  account  P  GseiBar 
deified  his  parent,  not  by  arbitraay  authority,  but  by  paying 
religious  respect  to  his  character.  He  did  not  call  him  a 
divinity,  but  made  him  one.  In  that  time,  credit  has  been 
restored  to  mercantile  affairs,  sedition  has  been  banished 
fi)om  the  forum^.  corruption  firom  the  Campus  Martins,  and 
discord  fi*om  the  senate-house ;  justice,  equity,  and  industry, 
which  had  long  lain  buried  in  neglect,  have  been  revived  in 
the  state;  auwonty  has  been  given  to  the  magistrates, 
majesty  to  the  senate,  and  solemnity  4o  the  courts  of 
justice ;  the  dissensions  in  the  theatre^  have  been  suppressed, 
and  all  men  have  had  either  a  desire  excited  in  them,  or  a 
necessity  imposed  on  them,  of  acting  with  integrity.  Vir- 
tuous acts  are  honoured,  wicked  deeds  are  punished.  The 
humble  respects  the  powerful,  without  dreading  him ;  the 
powerful  takes  precedence  of  the  humble  \irithout  contemn- 
mghim.  When  Were  provisions  more  moderate  in  price? 
When  were  the  blessings  of  peace  more  abundant  ?  Au- 
gustan peace,  difi[iised  over  all  the  regions  of  the  east  and 
the  west,  and  all  i^at  lies  between  the  south  and  north, 
preserves  every  comer  of  the  world  free  from  all  dread  of 
predatoTT  molestation.  Fortuitous  losses,  not  only  of  indi- 
viduals, out  of  cities,  the  munificence  of  the  prince  is  ready 
to  relieve.  The  cities  of  Asia  have  been  repaired;  the 
provinces  have  been  secured  from  the  oppression  of  their 
governors.  Honour  promptly  rewards  the  deserving,  and 
the  punishment  of  the  guilty,  if  slow,  is  certain^.  Interest 
gives  place  to  justice,  solicitation  to  merit.  For  the  best 
of  princes  teaches  his  countrymen  to  act  rightly  by  his  own 
practice;  and  while  he  is  the  greatest  in  power,  is  still 
greater  in  example. 

CXXVII.  It  is  seldom  that  men  who  have  arrived  at 
eminence,  have  not  had  powerftd  coadjutors  in  steering  the 
course  of  their  fortunes ;  thus  the  two  Scipios  had  the  two 
Lielii,  whom  they  set  in  every  respect  on  a  level  with  them- 

1  CXXVI.  Dissensions  in  the  theatre]  These  were  not  of  so  small  importance 
as  might  be  supposed,  being  sometimes  attended  with  great  bloodshed.  See  Snet. 
Tib.,  c  57 ;  Tacit.  Ami.,  i,  77. 

>  If  slow,  is  certain]  Sera,  ted  dHqtia.  Lipsius  would  read  ted  aqua,  bat' 
Grater  and  others  think  that  aliqm  may  be  right ;  i.  •.  tome  punishment  is  sure 
to  follow. 
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selves;  thus  the  emperor  Augustus  had  Marcus  Agrippa, 
and  after  him  Statuius  Taurus.  The  newness  of  these 
men's  families  proved  no  obstruction  to  their  attainment  of 
many  consulships  and  triumphs,  and  of  sacerdotal  offices  in 
great  iiumbers.  For  great  affairs  demand  great  co-operators ; 
(in  small  matters^,  the  smailness  of  assistance  does  not  mar 
the  proceedings;)  and  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  public, 
that  what  is  necessary  for  business  should  be  eminent  in 
dignity,  and  that  usefulness  should  be  fortified  with  influence. 
In  conformity  with  these  examples,  Tiberius  Caesar  has  had,  and 
still  has,  JElius  Sejanus,  a  most  excellent  coadjutor  in  all  the 
toils  of  government,  a  man  whose  father  was  chief  of  the 
equestrian  order,  and  who  on  his  mother's  side  is  connected 
with  some  of  the  most  illustrious  and  ancient  families,  en- 
nobled by  high  preferments;  who  has  brothers,  cousins, 
and  an  uncle,  of  consular  rank;  who  is  remarkable  for 
fidelitv  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  for  ability  to  en- 
dure fatigue,  the  constitution  of  his  body  correspondmg  with 
the  vigour  of  his  mind ;  a  man  of  pleasing  gravity,  and  of 
tinaffected  cheerfulness ;  appearing,  in  the  despatch  of  busi- 
ness, like  a  man  quite  at  ease ;  assuming  nothing  to  himself, 
and  hence  receiving  every  honour ;  always  deeming  himself 
inferior  to  other  men's  estimation  of  him ;  calm  in  looks  and 
conversation,  but  in  mind  indefatigably  vigilant. 

CXXVIII.  In  esteem  for  Sejanus's  virtues,  the  judgment 
of  the  public  has  long  vied  with  that  of  the  prince.  Nor  is 
it  at  ful  new  with  the  senate  and  people  of  Eome,  to  con- 
sider the  most  meritorious  as  the  most  noble.  The  men  of 
old,  before  the  first  Punic  war,  three  hunded  years  ago,  ex- 
alted to  the  summit  of  dignity  Titus  Coruncanius,  a  man  of 
no  family,  bestowing  on  him,  beside  other  honours,  the 
office  of  chief  pontiff;  they  promoted  Spurius  Carvilius,  a 
man  of  equestrian  birth,  and  afterwards  Marcus  Cftto,  an- 
other new  man,  (not  a  native  citizen,  but  bom  at  Tusculum,) 
as  well  as  Mummius  Achaicus,  to  consulships,  censorships, 
and  triumphs.  And  they  who  considered  Caius  Marius,  a 
man  of  the  most  obscure  ^origin,  as  unquestionably  the  first 
in  the  Eoman  nation,  before  his  sixth  consulship ;  who  had 
so  high  an  esteem  for  Marcus  Tullius,  that  he  could  obtain, 

»  CXXVII.  In  small  matters,  ^c]  "If  the  words  be  Velleius's,  the  observa- 
tion is  trifling,  and  utterly  unworthy  rf  him."  Krause, 
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almost  by  Us  sole  recommendation,  tlie  highest  offices  for 
whomsoever  he  chose ;  and  who  refused  nothing  to  Asinius 
Pollio,  which  men  of  the  noblest  birth  had  to  obtain  with 
infinite  labour,  were  certainly  of  opinion  that  he  who  pos- 
sessed the  greatest  virtues,  was  entitled  to  tl^e  greatest 
honours.  The  natural  imitation  of  other  men's  examples 
led  CsBsar  to  make  trial  of  Sejanus,and  occasioned  Sejanus 
to  bear  a  share  of  the  burdens  of  the  prince ;  and  induced 
the  senate  and  people  of  Eome  cheerfully  to  call  to  the 
guardianship  of  their  safety  him  whom  they  saw  best  quali- 
fied for  the  charge. 

CXXIX.  Having  exhibited  a  general  view  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Tiberius  CsBsar,  let  us  now  enumerate  a  few 
particulars  respecting  it.  With  what  wisdom  did  he  bring 
to  Eome  Bbascuporis,  the  murderer  of  Cotys,  his  own 
brother's  son,  and  partner  in  the  kingdom,  employing  in 
that  afiair  the  services  of  Pomponius  Placcus,  a  man  of 
consular  rank,  naturally  inclined  to  all  that  is  honourable, 
and  by  pure  virtue  always  meriting  fame,  but  never  eagerly 
pursuing  it !  With  what  solemnity  as  a  senator  and  a  judge, 
not  as  a  prince,  does  he  *  *  *  hear^  causes  in  person !  How 
speedily  did  he  crush  *  *  *  *  3  when  he  became  ungrateful, 
and  attempted  innovations!  With  what  precepts  did  he 
form  the  mind  of  his  Germanicus,  and  train  him  m  the  rudi- 
ments of  war  in  his  own  camp,  so  that  he  afterwards  hailed 
him  the  conqueror  of  Germany!  What  honours  did  he 
heap  on  him  in  his  youth,  the  magnificence  of  his  triumph 
corresponding  to  the  grandeur  of  his  exploits !  How  often 
has  he  honoured  the  people  with  donations !  How  readily 
has  he,  when  he  could  do  it  with  the  sanction  of  the  senate^ 
supplied  senators  with  property  suitable  to  their  rank, 
neither  encouraging  extravagance,  nor  suffering  honourable 
poverty  to  be  stripped  of  dignity !  In  what  an  honourable' 
style  did  he  send  his  G^rmanicus  to  the  transmarine  pro* 
vinces !  With  what  energy,  employing  Drusus  as  a  minister 
and  coadjutor  in  his  pk^s,  did  he  force  Maroboduus,  who 

1  CXXIX  Does  he  •  *  *  hear]  Pressku  audit  The  y/rord  premiu,  which 
can  hardly  be  sonnd,  though  Perizonius  tries  to  defend  it,  I  have  not  attempted 
to  translate. 

s  Did  he  crush  *  *  *]  Whose  name  should  fill  this  blank  is  doubtfoL  Krause 
thinks  that  of  Archelaus,  kiog  of  Cappadocia. 

2k 
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was  clinging  to  the  soil  of  l^e  kingdom  which  he  had  pos- 
sessed, to  come  forth,  like  a  serpent  concealed  in  the  earth, 
(let  me  speak  without  offence  to  his  majesty,)  by  the  salu- 
tary charms  of  his  counsels!  How  honourably,  yet  how 
far  from  negligently,  does  he  keep  watch  over  him !  How 
formidable  a  war,  excited  by  the  GaUic  chief  Sacrovir  and 
Julius  Plorus,  did  he  suppress,  and  with  such  amazing  ex- 
pedition and  energy,  that  the  Boman  people  learned  that 
they  were  conquerors,  before  they  knew  tM.t  they  were  at 
war,  and  the  news  of  victory  outstripped  the  news  of  the 
danger!  The  A&ican  war  too,  pemous<  as  it  was^  and 
daily  increasing  in  strength,  was  quickly  terminated  under 
his  auspices  and  direction. 

CXaX.  What  structures  has  he  erected  in  his  own  name, 
and  those  of  his  family !  With  what  dutiful  munificence, 
even  exceeding  belief,  is  he  buildiag  a  temple  to  his  fJEither ! 
With  how  laudable  a  generosiiy  of  disposition  is  he  repairing 
even  the  buildings  of  Gmeus  rompey,  that  were  consumed 
by  fire!  Whatever  has  been  at  any  time  conspicuously 
great,  he  regards  as  his  own,  and  under  his  protection.  With 
what  libendity  has  he  at  all  times,  and  particularly  at  the 
recent  fire  on  the  Gaelian  Mount,  repaired  the  losses  of  people 
of  all  conditions  out  of  his  own  property !  With  what  perfect 
ease  to  the  public  does  he  manage  tne  raising  of  troops,  a 
business  of  constant  and  extreme  apprehension,  without  the 
consternation  attendant  on  a  levy  1  If  either  nature  allows 
us,  or  the  htmiility  of  man  may  take  upon  itself,  to  make  a 
modest  complaint  of  such  things  to  the  gods,  what  has  he 
deserved  that,  in  the  first  place,  Drusus  Libo  should  form  his 
execrable  plots ;  and,  in  the  next,  that  Silius  and  Piso  should 
follow  his  example,  one  of  whom  he  raised  to  dignity,  the 
other  he  promoted  ?  That  I  may  pass  to  greater  matters, 
(though  he  accounted  even  these  very  great,)  what  has  he 
deserved,  that  he  should  lose  his  sons  in  their  youth,  or  hia 
grandson  by  Drusus  ?  But  we  have  only  spoken  of  causes  for 
sOTTOw,  we  must  now  come  to  occasions  of  shame.  With  what 
violent  griefs,  Marcus  Vinicius,  has  he  felt  his  mind  tortured 
in  the  last  three  years !  How  long  has  his  heart  been  con- 
sumed with  affiction,  and,  what  is  most  unhappy,  such  as  he 
was  obliged  to  conceal,  while  he  was  compelled  to  grieve,  and 
to  feel  indignation  and  shame,  at  the  conduct  of  his  daughter- 
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in-law^  and  his  grandson^ !  And  the  sorrows  of  this  period 
have  been  aggravated  by  the  loss  of  his  most  excellent 
mother,  a  woman  who  resembled  the  gods  more  than  human 
beings ;  and  whose  power  no  man  ever  felt  but  in  the  relief 
of  distress  or  the  conferring  of  honour. 

CXXXI.  Let  our  book  be  concluded  with  a  prayer. 
O  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  O  Jupiter  Stator !  O  Mars  Gradivus, 
author  of  the  Eoman  name !  0  Vesta,  guardian  of  the  eternal 
fire !  O  all  ye  deities  who  have  exalted  the  present  magnitude 
of  the  Eoman  empire  to  a  position  of  supremacy  over  the 
warld^  guard,  preserve,  snd  protect,  I  entreat  and  conjure 
you,  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth,  our  present  state, 
our  present  peace,  [our  present  prince^!]  And  when  he 
shall  have  completed  a  long  course  on  earth,  grant  him  suc- 
cetssors  to  the  remotest  ages,  and  such  as  shall  have  abilities 
to  support  the  empire  of  the  world  as  powerfully  as  we  have 
seen  him  support  it  I  All  the  just  designs  of  our  country- 
men   #    #    *    « 

^  GXXX.  Daughter-in-law]  Agr^^a,  the  wife  of  Germanicaa. 

'  Grandson]  Nero,  the  son  of  Germanicus.  Velleiua  merely  echoes  the  calum- 
nies of  Tiberius  on  both  these  characters. 

■  CXXXI.  [Our  present  prince!]  The  words  hune prineipem^  which  the  text 
requires,  are  suf^lied  from  a  conjecture  of  lipsius.  The  conclusion  of  the  prayer 
is  imperfect. 
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17.  ABoman  province,  V.,  ii.  4, 38, 126 
Asinius  Pollio,  PL,  iv.  12 ;  V..  ii.  36,  73, 

76,86 
Aspar,  an  instrument  of  Jugurtha,  J., 

108, 112 
Assyrians,  universal  empire  of,  V.,  i.  6 
Asturians  subdued,  Fl.,  iv.  12 
Athenians,  C,  2.   Their  exploits  not  so 

areat  as  they  are  represented,  C,  8. 

Conquered  by  the  Lacedtemonians, 

C.,51 
Athenio,  leader  of  the  slaves  in  Sicily, 

Fl.,  iii.  19 
Athens  occupied  by  Mithridates,  PL, 

iii.  5.  B«duced  by  Sylla,  i6.  Archons 

of,T.,i.  2.   Colome8,y.,i4.    Genius, 


v.,  i.  17.    Faithftd  to  Eome,  V.,  ii.  23. 
Famous  decree  at,  Y.,  ii.  58 
Atreus,  V.,  i.  7 

Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  his  will,  Fr., 
B.  iv.  (Letter  of  Mithridates);  FL, 
iL20:  V.,ii.4 
Attius  iNsvius,  the  augur,  PL,  i.  5 
Attius,  writer  of  tragedy,  V.,  L 17 ;  ii.  9 
Augustus  Caesar,  adopted  by  Julius 
CsBsar,  v.,  ii.  69.  Bresolves  to  avenge 
the  death  of  Caesar,  PL,  iv.  3.  BiOgu* 
lates  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  ib. 
Defeats  Antony  at  Mutina,  PL,  iv.  4. 
At  Perusia,  PL,  iv.  6;  V.,  ii.  76.  At 
Actium,  PImIv.  11;  V.,  li.  85.  Sub- 
dues the  Cantabrians,  FL,  iv.  12. 
Goes  against  Cassius  and  Brutus,  PL, 
iv.  7 ;  v.,  ii.  70.  Contemns  a  triumph, 
PL,  iv.  12.  Shuts  the  temple  of  Janus, 
ib.  His  wars  with  foreign  nations,  ib. 
See  v.,  ii.  60, 61, 65, 77,  79, 80,  89,  100. 
Adopts  Cains  and  Lucius,  v.,  ii.  96. 
Adopts  Tiberius  and  Agrippa,  Y.,  ii. 
103 
Aulus,  brother  of  Albinusjeffc  in  com- 
mand by  him,  J.,  36, 37.  Foolishly  at- 
tacks Suthul,  J.,  37.  Deluded  and 
overcome  by  Jugurtha,  J.,  38.  His 
troops  obliged  to  pass  under  the  yoke, 

Aurelia  Orestilla.  C,  15, 35 
Autronius,  Publius,  C,  17, 18 
Avaricum,  FL,  iii.  10 
Aventine  Mount,  secessions  to,  J.,  31 

Babylon,  Y.,i.  6 

Baebius,  Calus,  a  tribune  of  the  people, 
bribed  by  Jugurtha,  J.,  33.  His 
audacity.  J.,  34 

Balearic  isles  subdued,  Fl.,  iii.  8 

Bathinus,  river,  Y.,  ii.  114 

Belgae,  Fl.,  iii.  10 

Bellienus,  praetor  at  TJtica,  J.,  104 

Bestia,  Lucius,  C,  17.  Appointed  to 
make  a  charge  aminst  Cicero,  C,  43 

Bestia,  Lucius  Calpumius,  consul,  J., 
72.  Able,  but  avaricious,  J.,  28.  Has 
the  conduct  of  the  war  amdnst  Ju- 
fftirtha,  J.,  28.  Bribed  by  him,  J.,  29. 
Escapes  condemnation,  J..  34.  See 
Fl.,iiLl 

Bibulus,Bp.  L9;  Y.,iL44 

Bithynia  bequeathed  to  the  Romans, 
Y.,  ii.  4.  BecoveredftromXicomedes, 
Fl.,iiL6 

BituituB,  a  GalUc  king,  Fl.,  iiL  1 

Bocchus,  king  of  MAuretania,  J.,  19. 
Father-in-law  of  Jugurtha,  J..  80. 
Joins  him,  ib.  His  instability,  J.,  97. 
Treats  secretly  with  Marius,  J.,  102. 
His  irresolution,  ib.  Sends  ambas- 
sadors to  Marius  and  to  Bome,  J., 
103.  Reply  that  he  receives  ftrom  the 
senate,  J.,  104.  His  duplicity,  J.,  108» 
109.   His  address  to  Sylla,  J.,  110. 
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Determines  to  betray  Jagarthato  J», 

112.    Seen.,m.l 
Boiohemum,  v.,  ii.  109 
Bojarix,FUiu.3 
BomUear,  an  adherent  of  JogniTtbai 

procures  the  death  of  Masnva,  J^  85. 

Escapes  by  Jugurtha'B  Bkeaoi,  ib. 

Commauds  in  Jugurtha's  army,  J., 

46,  52.   Wrought  upon  by  HetelluB. 

J.,  61.   Induees  Jogurtha  to  think  ox 

flurrenderinx.  J^  48.    Plots  against 

Jttgurtha's  ufe,  Jm  70.   DiBoovored, 

and  put  to  desth,  J.,  71,  72 
Britain  invaded  by  Cnsar,  Fl.,  iiL  10 ; 

V-,U.47 
Britomams,  Fl^,  IL  4 
Bructerians  Bubdued*  Y.,  ii.  IQB 
Brundusium.  V..  L 14;  ii.  S4^  76 
Brutus  and  CollatinuB,Fl.,i.  9.  Bmtus 

Suts  hiB  Bons  to  dieath.  Ft,  i.  9.  His 
eath,FL,i.lO 

Brutus,  Ep.  ii.  4 

BrutuB,  DedmuB,  C,  40 

Conspirator  against 

Cnsar,  Y.,U.56.   Sailed.  64 

Brutus.  Marcus  Junius,  kills  Csesar,  Fl., 
iv.  2 ;  v.,  ii.  56.  His  war  with  Ootavius 
and  Antony,  FL,  iv.  7 :  Y.,  ii.  70.  His 
death,  ib,  Oompaied  with  CSassius, 
v.,  ii.  72. 

Byzautiumi  Y.,  ii.  15 

Geecilian  family,  remarkable,  Y.,  ii.  U 

Caecilius,  writer  of  comedy.  Y.,  1. 17 

Caelius,  his  sedition,  Y.,  ii.  08 

C8Bninenses,  Fl.,  i.  1 

Gflopio,  Quintus,  J.,  114 

Caepio,  ServiUus.  FL.  iU.  17;  Y^  ii.  10, 
12 

CsBsar,  Augustus.   iSm  Augustus 

Caesar,  Caius  Btrabo,  orator,  Y.,  ii.  9 

Caesar,  Julius,  greatly  in  debt,  C,  49. 
Odium  excited  against  Mm  hy  Catnlus 
andPiBO,id.  His  speech  to  the  senate 
concerning  the  ioonspirators,  C,  51. 
His  character,  contrasted  with  that 
ofOatQ,C.,54.  HiswarsinQauLFl., 
iii.  10 ;  Y.,  ii.  43-48.  Invades  Britain, 
i6.  Civil  war  with  Pompey,  FL.  iv.  2. 
His  war  in  Egypt,  ib.  With  Phar- 
naccs,i&.  His  tnumi)hs,  i6.  His  dic- 
tatorship and  death,  t6.  >8MY.,iL41, 
49,  52.  55,  56,  69 

Caesar,  Luctus,  C,  17 

Csesar,  Tiberius.    See  Tiberius 

Caesars,  Caius  and  Ludus,  grandsons  of 
Augustus,  FL.  iv.  12 ;  Y.,  u.  96.  Their 
deaths.  t6.:Y.,  101, 102 

Calpumia  kills  herself,  Y.^.  26 

Calpumia,  wife  of  Caesar,  V .,  ii.  57 

Calpumius  Flamma,  Fl..  ii.  2 

Camillus,  FL,  i.  1,3, 22 

Campania  described,  Fl.,  i.  16.  Cam- 
paniana  made  citizens,  Y.,  i  14.    /See 


Cann«,  battle  of.  FL.  ii.  6 

Cantabrians  subdued  by  Augostos,  Fl.. 
iv.l2 

Caprea,IakeotFl.,Ll 

CapBa.be8iesedbyMajrin8.  J.,a9.  Td»n. 
J.,  91 :  FL,  iiL  1 

Caralis  in  Ssj-dinia,  FL«  ii.  6 

Oarbo,  Ep.  ii  4 

Carbo.  oonsttL  Y.,  ii.  12, 84 

CarraB,FL.Lll;iuull 

Carthage  destroyed.  FUU.  15 ;  Y..  U.  12. 
First  colony  out  of  Italy,  Y.,  i.  15. 
More  powejf  ul  than  Tyre,  Y,  ii.  15. 
When  founded.  Y.,  i.  6 

OartbaginiaiM,  how  treated  by  the 
Romans.  C..  51.  Carthaginians  and 
Oyrenians,  J.,  79 

Cassius,  Lucius  C  Longinus.  C.  17. 
Sets  out  for  Gaul,  C.  44 

Cassius,  Lucius,  praetor,  despatched  to 
bring  Jugurtha  to  Rome,  J.,  88 

Cassius  kills  Csesar.  FL,  iv.  2;  Y..  ii.  66. 
His  war  with  Octavius  and  JldU 
and  death.  FL,  iv.  7 :  Y..  iL  70. 
war  in  IMhia,  Y^  ii.  46 

Castor  and  Pollux,  FL,  i.  11 ;  iL  12 

Catabathmos,  J.,  17, 19 

Catiline,  his  birth,  character,  and  mode 
of  life,  C,  5.  Wishes  to  make  himself 
tyrant  of  his  oountry.  ib.  His  asso- 
ciates, C,  14.  His  crimes,  C,  15.  Con- 
ceives the  plan  of  the  conspinM7»  O., 
16.  His  first  plot,  and  its  ftuhire, 
C,  18.  His  tt>eech  to  the  con- 
spirators, C.,  20.  Atrocity  said  to 
have  followed  it,  C,  82.  Has  a  view 
to  the  consulship.  C,  26.  Lsgrs  plots 
for  Cicero,  ib.  Resolves  on  war,  «ft. 
His  exertions.  C.«  27.  His  audacity  in 
entering  the  senate,  and  threats.  €., 
31.  Leaves  Rome  for  the  eaHq>.C..  88. 
Sends  letters  to  different  personi^  C, 
34.  His  letter  to  Catulus.C.,  85.  De- 
clared a  public  enemy,  C,  86.  Con- 
sequences that  would  have  residted 
fh>mhissuooeea.C.,89.  Prepares  Us 
forces,  C,  66.  Deseri«d  by  many  of 
his  followers,  and  endeavours  to  reach 
Gaul,  C,  57.  Resolves  on  giving  baibtle 
toAntonius;  his  speech  to  his  troops, 
C.  57, 58.  His  conduct  in  the  battle, 
C-,  60.  His  death,  C.  61.  See  Fl.. 
iv.l;  Y.,ii.84.86 

Cato,  C,  condemned  for  extortioD,  Y., 
iL7 

Cato,  Marcus  Forcius,  (the  Censor.)  his 
style,  Fr.,  B.  L  Urges  the  deetruetkm 
of  Carthage,  FL,  u.  16  JSee  V.,  i  7, 
18.17 
Cato,  Marcus  Poroius,  his  speech  to  the 
senate,  recommending  that  the  eon- 
spirators  be  put  to  death,  C.  52.  His 
opinion  is  followed,  C,  63.  His  dia- 
raeter,  as  compsred  with  that  of 
Caesar,  C.  64^  iBM  also  Ep.  L  9.   Bent 
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to  Cyprus,  H.,  Hi.  0.  His  death,  Vh, 
iT.2.  iS^£6  v..  ii.  35, 46, 128.  His  wish 
to  acquit  Milo,  V.,  ii.  47 

Catullus,  the  poet,  Y.,  ii.  36 

Catulus,  Quintus,  receives  a  letter  from 
Catiline,  C,  85.  Could  not  prevail  on 
Cicero  to  accuse  Caesar,  C,  49.  "Why 
he  hated  Caesar,  ib. 

Catulus,  consul,  !Fr.,  B.  iii.  (Speech  of 
Macer  Licinius) 

Catulus,  his  modesty,  V.,  ii.  32.  Pies 
before  the  civil  war,  Y.,  ii.  4d 

Caudine  Forks,  VU  i.  16 

Cavelian  princes,  Fl.,  iii.  10 

Ce«a,beer.Fl.iLl7 

Ceres,  her  festival,  Y.,  i.  4 

Cethegus,  Calus,  C,  17.  Appointed  to 
attack  Cicero,  C,  43.  His  ardour,  ib. 
Brought  before  the  senate  by  Cicero, 
and  committed  to  custody,  C,  46, 47. 
Endeavours  to  get  himself  rescued. 
C.,50.  His  death,  C.  55.  Mentioned 
in  the  speech  of  Philippus,  Fr.,  B.  i. 
^e6Y.,ii.34. 

ChaJcis,  v.,  i.  4. 

Charops,  archon,  Y.,  i.  2,  8 

ChrysocoUa,  Fl.,  iv.  12 

Cicero,  Marcus  Tullius,  a  new  man,  C, 
23.  Obtains  the  consulship  with  An- 
tonius,C.,24.  Hisprecautions against 
Catiline,  C.  26 ;  TT,  ii.  84.  Brings  the 
affair  of  the  conspiracy  before  the 
senate,  C,  29.  Delivers  his  powerful 
speech  against  Catiline,  C,  81.  Ap- 
pointed by  the  senate  to  protect  the 
city,  C,  36.  Arrests  the  Allobrogian 
deputies,  and  obtains  proofs  of  the 
conspirators'  guilt,  C,  46.  Some  of 
them  are  committed  to  custody,  C,  47. 
Is  said  to  have  falsely  accused  Crassus 
of  favouring  Catiline,  C,  48.  Refuses 
to  ac<mse  Csesar,  C,  49.  Convokes  the 
senate  to  pass  sentence  on  the  eon- 
spirators  in  custody,  C,  60.  Proceeds 
to  j^ut  them  to  death,  C,  55.  His 
banishment,  Y.,  ii.  45.  His  death,  Y., 
ii.66 

Cilicia  subdued  by  Lsauricus,  Y.,  ii.  39 

Cilician  Purates,  Fl.,  iii.  6 

Cimbri,  war  with  tnem,  Fl.,  iii.  3;  Y., 
ii.  8, 12, 120 

Ciminian  Forest,  Fl.,  i.  17 

Oincinnatus,  Fl.,  i.  11 

Cinna,his  actions  with  Marius,  Fl.,  iii. 
21;  Y.,  U.  20,  21,  24 

Cirta,  J.,  20.  Besieged  by  Jugurtha, 
J.,  23, 26.  Surrendered  to  him,  J-,  20. 
In  possession  of  Metellus,  J.,  81 

Civic  franchise  demanded,  Fl.,  iii.  17, 18 

Claudius  Quadrigarius,  historian,  Y., 
ii.  9 

Cleopatra,  Fl.,  iv.  2-  In  love  with  An- 
tony, Fl.,  iv.  3.  Her  death,  Fl.,  iv.  11. 
8ee\.,  ii.  85, 87 

Clodius,  his  character ;  he  banishes  Ci- 1 


(  cero,  and  removes  Cato,  Y.,  ii.'45. 
Killed  by  Milo,  Y.,  u.  47 

CloDlia,  Fl.,  i.  10 

Clusium,  Fl.,  1. 13 ;  Y.,  iL  28 

C'^nn,  rity.Fl., iL2 

C' ■■tru^,  Liit  kiiifsr  of  AtliRns,  Y.,  L  2 

C  i4iust  historiaur  V  .  ii.  9, 36 

Oc'ljariusi  uuc  of  thr;^  conspirators,  flees 
fruui  Homo,  C.^  4tj^  Arrested  in  his 
Itii^htH  and  c<imniittod  to  custody,  C, 
47.    Put  to  death,  a,  r^ 

Oiir.'hiani^,  Yt  IL  40 

CM[f!)honl3uill..  V.,t4 

CoiiijK'sa,  v.,  i.  14  5  ii.  \%  68 

CirilhitnitcK,  Fl.,  IT.  e 

Co II SH lit,  FL,  i.  9 

Ci..riiEL5yiri.  Y.Jl  '\i\m 

C:Mi  '  ^ummius,  Fl., 

ii.  10 i  v.,  i.  ±o.  w  uvu  built,  Y.,  1,  3. 
Seized  by  Agrippa,  Y.,  ii.  84 

Corinthian  brass,  FL,  ii.  16 

Coriolanus,  FL,  i.  11,  22 

Cornelia,  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  Y.,  ii.  7 

ComeUa,  wife  of  Pompey,  Y.,  ii.  63 

Cornelius,  Cams,  C,  17, 28 

Comehus,  tcriba,  Fr.,  B.  i. 

Corsa,  a  woman  who  gpbve  name  to  Cor- 
sica, Fr..  B.  ii. 

Coruncanius,  Y.,  ii.  128 

CorvinuSp  orator,  Y.,  iL  36 

Cossus,  i  !.,  i.  11  1  V.,iLll6 

Cotta,  C;iLijs,  TV,.  B.  iii.  His  speech  to 
the  p<  I  <  ^  <  I  i  ■:  1 :  n  I  i  of  tdie  Fragments) 

Cotta,  Liu'iii;-,t;.,  18 

Cotta,  Jtiii  11-^  ]  iiited  by  Mithridates, 
Fr.,  B.  IV.  vXivbi/tir  of  Mithridates) 

Cotys,Fl.,iv.  2;  Y.,iL129 

Crassus,  Marcus  Licinius,  believed  to 
be  privy  to  the  conspiracy,  C,  17.  His 
hatred  to  Pompey,  C,  17, 19.  Accused 
of  promoting  the  conspiracy,  C,  48. 
His  fate  in  Parthia,  FL,  ui.  11.  One  of 
the  triumvirate,  FL,  iv.  2.  See  Y., 
ii.  80, 44, 46 

Crassus,  orator,  Y.,  ii.  9 

Crassus,  praetor,  killed  in  Pergamus 
Fl.,  ii.  20 

Crastinus,  Fl.,  iv.  2 

Cratinus,  comic  writer,  Y.,  i.  16 

Creon,  flrst  annual  archon,  Y.,  i.  7 

Cretans,  Fr.,  B.  iv.  (Letter  of  Mithri- 
dates). Subdued  by  Metellus,  FL, 
iii.  7 ;  Y.,  ii.  84,  38, 81 

Cures,  town  of,  FL,  i.  2 

Curiatii,  Fl.,  i.  3 

Curicta,  FL,  iv.  2,  note 

Curio,  FL,  iv.  2:  Y.,  ii.  48,  65 

CuriO;  Caius,  Fr.,  B.  iii.  (Speech  of 
Licinius) 

Curius,  Quintus,  C,  17.  His  character, 
C.,23, 26.  Gives  private  information 
to  Cicero,  C,  28 

Cydonia,  FL,  iii.  7 

Cynoseephalae,  FL,  ii.  7 

Cyprus  subdued,  FL,  iii.  9 ;  Y.,  ii.  88, 45 
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Cyrene,  a  colony  from  There,  J^  19. 

Cyrenians,  J.,  79 
Cyrus,  C,  2,  and  note 
C^icus,  siege  of,  Fr.,  B.  v.  (Letter  of 

Mithridates) ;  FL,  iii.  6 ;  V.,  ii.  16, 38 

Dabar,  an  adherent  of  Bocchus,  J.,  108, 

112 
Dacians  subdued  by  Augustus,  Fl.,  iv.  12 
Dalmatians  subdued  by  Augustus,  Fl., 

iv.  12.    See  V.,  ii.  90, 110, 115 
Damasippus,  C,  51 ;  Fr.,  B.  1.  (Speech 

ofPhflippus);  V.,ii.26 
Danube,  V.,  ii.  110 
Decemviri,  FL,  i.  24 
Declamation,spurious,of  SaJlust  against 

Cicero,  p.  276 

Cicero  against  Sallust,  p.  280 

Deiotarua,  Fl.,  iv.  2 

Dellius,  his  change  of  parties,  V.,  ii.  84 

Delos,  i.  4 

Deserters,  J.,  66 

Diana  honoured  by  Sylla,  V.,  ii.  25 

Didius,  V.,ii.l6 

Dido  founds  Carthage,  V.,  i.  6 

DiphUus,  writer  of  comedy,  V.,  i.  16 

Dolabella.  accused  by  Csesar,  V.,  ii.  43. 

His  funous  acts,  V .,  ii.  60.  His  death, 

v.,  ii.  69 
Domitian  family,  good  fortune  of,  V., 

ii.lO 
Domitius  defeats  the  Arvemi,y.,  ii.  10 
Domitius,  Cn.,  his  fleet,  V.,  ii.  72.  Joins 

Antony,  V.,  ii.  76.  (3roes  over  to  Csesar, 

V.,ii.84 
Domitius,  Cnseus,  Ep.  ii.  4 
Domitius,  Lucius,  Ep.  1. 4, 9 
Domitius,  a  centurion,  intimidates  the 

Mysians,  FL,  iv.  12 
Domnes,  Fl.,  iv.  12 
Drusus,  Claudius,  step-son  of  Augustus, 

his  acts  in  Germany,  FL,  iv.  12 :  V.,  ii. 

95.    His  death,  Fl.,  iv.  12 ;  V.,  li.  97 
Drusus,  Marcus  Livius,  Ep.  i.  64    Sedi- 
tion of,  Fl.,  iii.  17 ;  v.,  ii.  13, 14 
Duilius  defeats  the  Carthaginians,  Fl., 

ii.2 
Dynasties,  V.jii.  51 
Dyrrachium,  Fl*,  iv.  2 ;  V.,  ii.  24, 60, 61 

Egeria,  goddess,  Fl.,  i.  2 

Eggius,V.,ii.ll9 

Egnatius,  Italian  general,  V.,  U.  16 

Egypt,  Csesav's  war  in,  Fl.,iv.  2 

Elissa,  or  Dido,  founds  Carthage,  V., 

i.  6 
Ephesus  founded,  V.,  1. 4 
Ephyra  in  Thesprotia,  V.,i  1 
Ephyre  or  Corinth,  V.,  i.  3 
Epirus,  v.,  i.  3 
Eporaedia,  V.,  i.  15 
Erythra,  V.,  i.  4 
Ethiopians,  J.,  19 
Etrunans,  a,  51.    Their  wars  with  the 

Boman8,Fl.,i.l7 


Eumenes,  Fr.,  B.  iv.  (Letter  of  Mithri- 
dates);  V.,i.9 

Eunus  heads  an  insurrection  in  Sicily, 
Fl.,iii.l9 

Euphrates,  V.,  ii.  46, 101 

Eupolis,  comic  writer,  V.,  i.  16 

Euripides,  V.,  i.  16 

Evander,Fl.,i.l 

Fabii,  FL,  i.  12 

Fabius  .^hniliauus,  V.,  ii.  5 

Fabius  Ambustus,  FL,  1. 26 

Fabius  Cunctator,  FL,  IL  6 

Fabius  Maximus  defeats  the  Sabines, 

F1.,L17 
Fabius  Sanga,  Quintus,  C.»  41 
Fabius  defeated  by  the  Gauls,  FL,  i.  13 
Fabricius,FL,L17 
FeesulBB,  C.,  24,  27 
Falisci,  FL,  i.  12 
Fannius,  orator,  V.,  i.  17;  ii.  9 
Fathers,  the  senate  so  called,  C,  6 ;  Fl., 

LI 
Favonius,  Marcus,  Ep.  i.  9 
Favonius,  v.,  ii.  53 
FidensB,  FL,  i.  1, 12 
Figulus,  Caius,  C.,  17 
Fimbria,  v.,  iL  24 

Flacci,  two,  consuls  together,  V.,  ii.  8 
Flamen  of  Jove,  V.,  ii.  20 
Flaminius  Flamma,  Caiua,  C.  36 
Floralisa,V.,L14 
Fortune,  has  power  in  everything,  C.,  8 ; 

Ep.  ii.  1 
Fregella,  colony,  V.,  I  16.    Destroyed 

byOpimius,V.,  ii.6 
Fufidius,  Fr.,  B.  i. 
Fulvia,  a  licentious  and  extravagant 

woman,  C,  23, 26.    Sends  intelligence 

to  Cicero,  C,  28 ;  FL,  iv.  1 
Fulvia,  wife  of  Antony,  FL,  iv.  5 ;  V., 

ii.  74 
Fulvius  Flaccus,  Marcus,  his  death,  J., 

31 5  v.,  ii.  6, 7 
Fulvius,  Marcus  F.  Nobilior,  C,  17 

Gabii,  FL,  i.  7 

(3abiniu8,  Marcus  G.  Capito,  C,  17,  40. 
Appointed  to  fire  the  city»  C.,  43.  Ac- 
cused before  the  senate,  and  com- 
mitted to  custody,  C,  46,  47.  Put  to 
death,  C,  66 

Gades  built,  V.,  i.  3 

(Salba,  orator,  V.,  i.  17 ;  ii.  9 

Galli  Insubres,  their  war  with  the  Ho- 
mans,  FL,  ii.  4 

Galli  Senones,  their  conflicts  with  the 
Bomans,  FL,i.  13 

GaUograecian  war,  Fl.,  i.  11 ;  V^  ii.  39 

G^audA,  grandson  of  Masinissa,  J.,  65. 
His  weakness  and  folly,  ib. 

Graul,  exhausted  state  of,  Fr.,  B.  iU. 
(Letter  of  Pompey) 

G^auls,  their  valour,  J..  114.  Caesar's 
wars  with  them,  FL,  ill.  10;  V.,  ii.  39 
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Gentius,  king  of  Illyria,  Y.,  i.  9 

Germans  joined  with  the  Gauls  against 
Gsesar,  ¥1.,  iii.  10.  Reduced  by  Bru- 
SU8,  PI.,  iy.  12.  Kill  Varus,  %b.  See 
v.,  ii.  98, 100, 106, 117 

Getulians  and  Libyans,  original  inha- 
bitants of  AMcai  J.,  18.  Getulians 
armed  by  Jugurtna.  J.,  80.  Subdued 
by  Cossus  under  Augustus,  Fl.,  iv.  12 

Glaucus,  v.,  ii.  83 

Gracchus,  Caius,  killed,  J.,  31, 42.  Re- 
marks on  his  character  andproceed- 
ings,  ib.  Account  of  him,  Fi.,  iii  15 ; 
v..  ii.6 

Gracchus,  Tiberius,  killed,  J.,  31,  42. 
Bpomarks  on  his  character  and  pro- 
ceedinfra,  ib.  Account  of  him,  Fl., 
iu.l4;  V.,ii.  2,8 

Gradivus,  Mars,  V.,  ii.  131 

Granicus,  V.,  i.  11 

Greece,  scourging  adopted  from,  C,  61 

Greek  learning,  J .,  85 

Greeks  emigrate  to  Asia,  V.,  i.  4 

Gulussa,  J.,  5 

Hamilcar  of  Leptis,  J .,  77 

Hannibal,  J.,  5.  His  conduct  of  the 
second  Punic  war,  Fl.,  ii.  6;  V.,  ii.  27 

Hasdrubal,  brother  of  Hannibal,  Fl., 
li.6 

Hasdrubal  surrenders  at  the  sioge  of 
Carthage,  Fl.,ii.  16 

Helvetu7Pl.,ifl.l0 

Heraclidie,  V.,  1. 2 

Herculaneum,  V.,  ii.  16 

Hercules,  J.,  18;  V.,i.2,7 

Hercynian  Forest,  Fl.,  iii.  10;  V.,  ii. 
108,109 

Herennius,  a  Spanish  leader,  slain,  Fr., 
B.  iii.  (Letter  of  PoByMy; 

Hesiod,  his  character,  v., i.  7 

Hiempsal,  son  of  Micipsa,  J.,  5.  His 
dislike  to  Jngurtha,  J.,  11.  Mur- 
dered by  himTJ.,  12 ;  FL,  iii.  1 

Hiempsal,  king  of  Numidia,  son  of  Gu- 
lussa, J.,  17.    His  Punic  volumes,  ib. 

Hiero,  PI.,  ii.  2 

Hippo,  J.,  19 

Hirtius,  consul,  his  advice  to  Julius  Cae- 
sar, V.,ii.  57 

Historian,  duty  of,  C,  3 

Homer,  his  character^.,  i  6 

Horatii  and  Curiatii,Fl.,  i.  8 

Horatius  Codes,  Fl.,  i.  10 ;  V.,  ii.  6 

Hortensius,  orator,  V.,  ii.  36.  His  death, 
v.,  ii.  49.  His  son  killed  at  PhiUppi, 
V.,ii.70 

Janus,  temple  of,  Fl.,  iL  3 ;  iv.  12 ;  Y.,  ii. 

38 
Jerusalem,  entered  by  Pompey,  Fl., 

iii.  6 
Illyrians,  Roman  wars  with  them,  Fl., 

ii.6,13.    Subdued  1^  Augustus,  Fl., 

iv.l2;  Y.,ii.89 


Indians  send  ambassadors  to  Augustus, 
PI.,  iv.  12 

Indutiomarus,  Fl.,  iii  10 

Ion,Y.,i.4 

Iphitus,  institutes  the  Olympian  games, 
v.,  i.  7 

Isocrates,  orator,  Y.,  i.  16 

Istrian  war,  PL,  ii.  10 

Italic  war,  Y.,ii.  16 

Juba  overthrown  by  Caesar,  PL,  iv.  2. 
His  death,  ib. ;  Y.,  ii.  53,  54 

Judges,  or  Jurymen,  Bp.  i.  7 

Jugurtna,  son  of  Mastanabal,  and  ne- 
phew of  Masinissa,  J.,  5.  His  cha- 
racter and  habits,  J.,  6.  His  popu- 
larity dreaded  by  Micipsa,  ib.  Seut 
with  auxiliary  troops  to  the  Romans 
at  the  siege  of  Kumantia,  J.>  7.  Flat- 
tered there  by  certain  Romans,  and 
receives  friendly  advice  from  Scipio, 
J.,  8.  Adopted  by  Micipsa,  J.,  9.  Ad- 
dressed by  Micipsa  on  his  death-bed, 
J..  10.  Mis  conference  with  Adher- 
bal  and  Hiempsal  after  Micipsa's 
death,  J.,  11.  Plots  against  Hiemp- 
sal, J.,  12.  Murders  him,  ib.  Aspires 
to  the  sovereignty  of  all  Numidia,  and 
defeats  AdherbiU,  J.,  13.  Sees  no 
hope  of  ultimate  success  but  in  Ro- 
man avarice,  ib.  Success  of  his  bri- 
bery, J.,  13,  16.  Ten  commissioners 
sent  to  divide  the  kingdom  between 
him  and  AdherbaL  J.,  16.  Works  on 
Scaurus,  and  obtains  the  more  valu- 
able portion  of  Numidia,  ib.  Invades 
the  territories  of  Adherbal,  J.,  20. 
Receives  another  embassjr  from  the 
senate,  J.,  22.  Disregards  it,  and  be- 
sieges Cirta,  J.,  22, 23.  Takes  it,  and 
puts  Adherbal  to  death,  J.,  26.  Sends 
more  deputies  to  Rome  with  bribes, 
who  are  not  admitted  into  the  city, 
J.,  28.  Bribes  the  consul  Calpumius 
to  grant  him  peace,  J.,  29.  Is  brought 
by  Cassius  to  Rome  to  give  evidence, 
J.,  32.  Bribes  Baebius,  one  of  the 
tribunes,  J.,  83.  Procures  the  death 
of  Massiva,  J.,  86.  Quits  Italy,  ib. 
Manoeuvres  against  the  consul  Albi- 
nus,  J.,  36.  Surprises  Aulus,  and  sends 
the  Romans  under  the  yoke,  J.,  38. 
Finds  that  he  has  to  contend  with  a 
man  of  ia)aity  in  MeteUus,  J.,  46, 48. 
Resolves  to  come  to  a  battle  with 
him,  J.,  48.  Description  of  the  ar- 
rangements and  contest,  J.,  49—62. 
Is  at  last  repulsed,  J.,  53.    Not  dis- 

Sirited,  J.,  64.  His  activity,  J.,  56. 
ttacks  the  Roman  camp  near  Zama, 
J^  58.  Resolves  on  surrendering  to 
Metellus,  J.,  62.  Changes  his  mmd, 
ib.  His  renewed  activity,  J.,  66.  His 
disquietude  from  the  treachery  of 
his  adherents,  J.,  72, 76.  Routed  by 
Metellus,  J.,  74.   Flees  to  Thala,  J., 
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75.  Quits  it,  J.,  76.  Flees  to  Gotu- 
lia»J.,  80.  Unites  with  Boochus,  J., 
80,81.  Surprised  by  Mftrius.  J..  88. 
He  and  Bocchus  unsucoeasfully  at- 
tack Mariiis,  J.,  97—99,  lOL  Besiroiis 
of  peace,  J.,  111.  Agrees  to  a  con- 
ference, J.,  112.  Seized  by  the  trea- 
cheiT  of  Bocchus,  J.,  113.  Bee  Fl.,  ill. 
Ij  v.,  U.9,11,12 

Julia  Augusta,  daughter  of  livius  Dru- 
8us,V..ii.71 

Julia,  daughter  of  Augustus,  wife  of 
Maioellus,  then  of  Agrippa,  then  of 
Tib.Kero,Y.,ii.94.96.  Her  miscon- 
duct and  banishment,  V.,  ii.  100 

Julia^Pompey's  wife,  her  death,  Fl.,  It. 
s7v.,ii.47 

Julius,  Gains,  C,  27 

Julius  Froculus,  Fl.,  i.  1      • 

Junia,  sister  of  Brutus,  V.,  11. 88 

Junius  Blaesus,  Y.,  ii.  126 

Junius  Silanus,  Decimus,  gives  his 
opinion  for  putting  the  conspirators 
to  death,  C,  60.  Cesar's  observations 
on  it,  C,  61 

Jupiter  Btator.Fl.,  1.1 

King,  the  first  title  of  sorereignty,  C,  2 

Labienus,  Fl.,  iv.  2 ;  Y.^  ii.  40.  Falls  at 
Munda,Y.,ii.56 

Labienus,  his  son,  Y.,  ii.  78 

LaoedaBmonians.  C,  2;  Y.,  L  4,  17. 
Ck>nqu6r  the  Athenians,  and  set  the 
thirty  tyrants  over  them,  C,  61 

Leeca,  Marcus  i'ortlus,  C,  27 

Lielius,  orator,  Y.,  i.  17 ;  ii.  9 

Lancia,  FL,  iv.  12 

Lauffobardians,  Y.,ii.l06 

Laooioea  taken,  Y.,  ii.  69 

Lares,  town  of,  J.,  90 

Latins,  their  wars  with  the  Bomans, 
Fl.,i.  11,14 

Laurel  growing  up  in  a  ship,  FL,  ii.  7 

Laurentian  marshes.  Y.,  iu  19 

Laws,  Agrarian,  IL  2, 6.  Bosdan,  Y.,  ii. 
32.    Manilian,  Y.,  iL  33 

Lentulus,  Pubhus  L.  Suia,  C 17.  His 
operations  at  Borne,  C,  39, 40.  Gives 
V  ulturcius  a  letter  for  Catiline,  C,  44. 
Brought  before  the  Senate  by  Cicero, 
C,  46.  Committed  to  'Custody,  C,  47. 
His  fireedmen  seek  to  rescue  him,  C, 
50.  Put  to  death,  C,  65;  Fl.,  iv.  1 ; 
Y.,  ii.  34 

Lepidus,  Marcus,  C,  18 

Lepidus,  Marcus  ^milius,  consul,  his 
speech  against  S^Ua,  Fr.,  B.  1.  Speech 
of  Philippus  against  him,  ib.  His  in- 
surrection, Fl.,iii.  23 

Lepidus  the  Triumvir,  FL,  iv.  C.  Pro- 
scribes his  brother,  %b.\  Y.,  ii.  67. 
Left  to  guard  the  city,  FL,  iv.  7.  See 
Y.,  u.  63, 64, 66,  67,  80, 88 


Lepidus,his  son,  plots  against  AugnrtiK, 

Lepibis'MiMor.  J.,  77.  Faithful  to  the 
Bomans,  ib.    Its  origin,  J.,  78 

Leptis  Minor,  J.,  19 

Lesbos,  Y..  L  2 

Libyans,  and  Gtotulians,  original  inha- 
bitants of  Africa,  J.,  18.  Subdued 
under  Augustus,  FL.  iv.  12 

Licinius,  Macer,  tribune,  his  speech  to 
the  people  on  the  tribunltial  power, 
Fr.,^.  iiL 

Ligurians,  their  war  with  the  Romans, 
FL,  ii.  3 

Livia^  daughter  of  Brusns,  her  flight, 
Y.,  IL  76.  Married  to  Augustus,  Y., 
iL  79 

Livy,Y.,L17;  iL36 

Lollius  defeated  in  Germany,  Y.,  ii.  97. 
His  death.  Y.,iL  102 

Luoilia,  mother  of  Pompey,  Y.,  U.  29 

Lucilius,  poet,  Y.,  ii.  9 

Lucretius,  poet,  v.,  ii.  36 

Lucullus  defeats  Mithridates  and  Ti- 
granes,  Y.,  ii.  33.  Opposes  Pompey, 
v.,  ii.  40.  His  avarice  and  luxmy, 
Y.,iL33.    His  triumph,  Y.,u.  34 

Lucullus,  lus  son,  ftUls  at  Philippi,  Y., 
ii.71 

Lucullus,  Publius,  a  tribune,  J.,  87 

Luperoal,  Y..  L 16 ;  iL  66 

Lupia,  river,  Y.,  ii- 105 

Lutatius,  Q.  Catulus.  aids  Marias  in 
defeating  the  Cimbri,  Y.,  ii.  12.  His 
death,  Y.,  u.  22 

Lycia  conquered  by  Brutus,  Y.,  iL  60, 102 

lycurgus.  v.,  i.  6 

Lydia  and  Lydus,  Y.,  i.  1 

Lysippus,  Y.,  i.  1 

Macedonia  gains  univenud  empire,  Y., 
1.6.  Made  a  Roman  province^  v.,  iL3S. 
Overrun  by  barbarians,  Y.,  iL  110 

Macedonian  war,  C,  61;  FL,  iu  7.  Se- 
cond, Fl.,  iL  12.    Third,  ii.  14 

Maoedonicus,  Y.,iL  74 

Mad  Mountains  of  Sardinia,  FL,  iL  6 

Msecenas,  Y.,  ii.  88 

M»UuB,  FL.  L  26 

Magius,  Celer  YcUeianus,  the  author's 
brother,  Y.,  ii.  U6 

Magius,  Minatius,  the  author's  ances- 
tor, Y.,  ii.  16 

Magius,  I)ecius,  ditto,  Y.,  ii.  16 

Mamilius  of  Tuscnlum,  FL,  i.  11 

Mamilius  Limetanus,  a  tribune,  pro- 
poses a  law  for  investigating  Jn|^- 
tha's  affairs,  J.,  40.    It  is  passed,  tb. 

Mancinus  besieges  Carthage,  FL,  ii.  15. 
Surrendered  to  the  Numantiuea,  FL, 
iLl7;  V.,iLl 

Manilius  Mancinus,  J.,  73 

Manlius  Caius,  an  adherent  of  Catiline, 
C,  24,  27, 28, 80.  Sends  messengers  to 
Quintus  Marcius  Rex,  C,  82, 33.  Com- 
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mands  the  right  wing  in  Catiline's 
army,  C,  59.  Is  killed,  C,  eo 
Manlius  Capitolinus  defends  the  Capi- 
tol. Fl.,  i.  13.  His  death,  i.  26 

Maimus  Torauatus,  FL,  1. 18 

Manlius,  AuJus,  lieutenant-genenJ  to 
Manns,  J.,  86, 90, 100, 103 

Manlius,  Marcus,  j<,  114 

Manlius  Toraustus,  Titos,  put  his  own 
son  to  death,  C,  62 

Mavoellus  opposes  Hannibal,  Fl.*  ii.  6. 
Makes  Sicily  a  proviaoe,  Y.,  ii.  88 

MaroeUus,  nephew  of  Augustus,  Y., 
ii.98 

MarduB  Philippus,  Fl.,  ii.  12 

Maraius  Bex,  Quintus,  C,  80.  His  an- 
swer to  the  deputies  from  Manlius, 
C.,M 

Maroomanni,  Y.,  it  108 

Marica,  lake,  Y.,  ii.  19 

Marius,  Cains,  lieutenant-general  of 
Metellus,  J.,  46.  Joins  Metellus  at 
Zama,J-,57.  Buppoxts  him,  J.,  58, 60. 
Elated  by  omens  in  sacrificing,  J.,  63. 
A  nati've  of  Arpinum,  ib.  His  youtii 
«Bd  character,  «6.  Besolves  on  stand- 
ing for  the  consulship,  J.,  64.  Re- 
sents the  haughtiness  of  Metellus,  ib. 
His  boasts,  ib.  Works  \xpoa  Qauda, 
J.,  65.  Goes  to  Aome,  and  is  chosen 
consul,  J.,  73.  Is  appointed  to  con- 
duct the  war  in  Numidia,  J-,  73, 82. 
His  hostility  to  the  nobles,  J.,  84.  His 
speech  to  the  pe(^le,  J.,  85.  BnUsts 
the  lowest  of  the  people,  J.,  86.  As- 
sumes the  command  m  Numidia,  ib. 
His  prooeedinga,  J.,  87.  Surprises  Ju- 
gurtna,  J.,  88.  Determines  to  besiege 
Gs«)sakJ.,89.  Takes  it.  J.,  91.  Takes 
a  strong  fort  011  the  river  Mulucha, 
J.,  92— 94.  Attacked  bvJugurtha  and 
Boodius,  but  routs  tnem,  J.,  97—^. 
His  caution,  J.,  liM).  Bouts  the  two 
kings  afiain,  J.,  lui.  Keceives  Jugur- 
tha  pnsoner  from  SyUa,  J.,  113. 
Elected  consul  again,  and  triumphs, 
J.,  114.  See  FL,  lii.  1.  Defeats  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutones,  Fl.,  iii.  3.  Civil 
war  with  Sylla,  Fl^  iii.  21.  See  Y.,  ii. 
11.13,15,19,20,28 

Marius  the  younger,  M.,  iii.  21 ;  Y.,  ii. 
26,  27 

Marius,  Cains,  Ills  eagle,  G.,69 

Maroboduus,  Y.,  IL 108, 109 

Mars,  temple  of,  Y.,  ii.  100 

Marseilles,  FL,  iv.  2 ;  Y..  ii.  16, 60 

Masinissa,  king  of  Numidia,  his  services 
to  tiie  Bomaus,  J.,  6.  His  friendship 
for  them,  i6.;  FL,iii.l 

MaAsiva,  grandson  of  Masinissa,  J.,  85. 
Mmrdered by  Jugurtha's  agents,  ib.; 
FL,iiLl 

Mastanabal,  father  of  Jugurtha,  J.,  5 

Mauretania,  J.,  19 

Maximus,  Quintus,  J.,  4 


Modes,  J.,  18.  Xame  said  to  be  cor- 
rupted into  Moors t  ib.  Universal  em- 
pire of,  Y.,  L  6 

Medon,  Archon,  Y.,  i.  2 

Memmius,  Caius,    a   tribune  of   the 

g)ople,  hostile  to  Jugurtha,  J.,  27. 
is  speech  to  the  people,  J.,  31.  His 
address  to  the  people,  and  to  Jugur- 
tha, J.,  88 

Menander,  Y.,  S.  16 

Menenius  Agrippa,  Fl.,  i.  23 

Morula,  flamen  of  Jupiter,  Y.,  20, 22 

Messala  Corvinus  saved  by  Octavius, 
Y.,iL70 

Messana,  Fl.,  ii.  2 

Metapontum,  Y.,  i.  1 

Metellus  Celer,  Quintus,  C,  80, 42.  Guts 
off  Catiline's  retreat  into  Gaul,  C,  67 

Metellus,  Balearicus,  FL,  iii.  8 

Metellus  Creticus,  (Quintus,  G.,30.  Sub- 
dues Crete,  FL,  iii.  7.  His  triumph, 
FL.iv.2 

Metellus  Numidious,  Quintus,  elected 
consul,  J.,  43.  Has  Numidia  for  his 
province,  ib.  Receives  the  command 
of  the  army  from  Albinus,  J.,  44.  His 
judicious  reformation  of  it,  J.,  44, 45. 
His  activity,  J.,  46.  Retorts  upon 
Jugurtha  his  own  artifices,  J.,  46, 48. 
Repulses  Jugurtha,  after  a  hard  con- 
test, J.,  60—53.  His  further  opera- 
tions, J.,  64.  His  success  causes  great 
joy  at  Rome,  J.,  65.  Besieges  Zama, 
J.,  56—60.  Raises  the  siege,  J.,  61. 
Works  upon  Bomilcar,  J.,  61.  Re- 
ceives offers  of  surrender  f^om  Ju- 
gurtha, J.,  62.  Offended  at  Marius's 
ambition  for  the  consulship,  J.,  64. 
Takes  Thala,  J.,  75, 76.  His  feelings 
on  hearing  that  Marius  was  to  suc- 
ceed him,  J.,  82,83.  Tampers  with 
Bocchus,  J .,  83.  His  return  to  Rome, 
and  reception  there,  i.,  88.  See  FL, 
iii.  1 ;  v.,  ii.  11,  15.  Was  an  orator, 
Y.,  ii.  9 

Metellus  Pius,  son  of  Numidicus,  his 
reception  and  conduct  in  Spain,  Fr., 
B.  ii.  Engaged  m  the  Italic  war,  Y., 
ii.  15.  Defeats  Sylla's  enemies  at 
Faventh^  Y.,  U.  28 

Metius  Fufetius,  FL,  i.  3 

Micipsa,  son  of  Masinissa,  J.,  6.  His 
fear  of  Jugurtha,  J .,  6, 7*  Endeavours 
to  win  him  b;^  kindness,  and  adopts 
him,  J.,  9.  His  dying  address  to  Ju- 
fjurbha,J.,10;  FL,  iii.l 

Miletus  colonised,  Y.,  i.  4 

Milo  kills  Clodius,  V.,  ii.47.  Is  killed 
at  Compwi.  Y.,  ii.  68 

Milvian  Bridge,  Allobrogos  arrested  on  > 
C.,45 

Mind,  observations  on.  J.,  1, 2 

Mintumse,  Y.,  L  14 ;  ii.  19 

Mithridates,  his  letter  to  Arsaoes.  Fr., 
B.  iv.    War  between  him  and  the 
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Bomuis,  n.,  iii.  6.    His  death,  ib. 
5m  v.,  ii.  18,37,40 
HUylene,  V.,  i.  4   Its  tieaoheiy,  V^  U. 

18,63 

Morinl,Pl.,iiL10 

Huotus,  Scevola,  Fl.,  i.  10 

Muciiu,  a  lawyer,  V..  ii.  9 

Huluoha,  city,  FL,  iii.  1 

Hulucha,  river,  J..19.  Divided  the  king- 
doms of  Jugurtha  and  Boochus,  J .,  92 

Mummius  destroys  Corinth.  Fl.,  ii.  16; 
v..  i.  12, 13.  A  new  man,  v.,  ii.  128 

Honda,  battle  of,  Fl^  iv.  2 

Muronak  Caius,  C,  42 

Hurana,  L.,  conspires  against  Au- 
gustus, v.,  ii.  91 

Mural  crown,  V..  i.  12 

Huthul,  river,  J.,  48 

Mutina,  battle  of,  Fl.,  iv.  4 

Mutina,  V.,ii.61 

Mysians  subdued  by  Augustus,  Fl.,iv.  12 

Nabdalsa,  leagues  against  Jugurtha,  J., 

70.    Discovered, J.,  71 
Narbo  Marcius,  V.,  i  15;  ii.  8 
Neapolis,  Y.,  i.  4.    Its  games  in  honour 

of  Augustus,  v.,  ii.  128 
Nero,  m.  CI.,  father  of  Tiberius  Cssar, 

raises  commotions,  V.,  iL  76 
Nero,  Tiberius.   iSfe«  Tiberius 
Nestor,  V.,  i.  1 
Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  Fr.,  B.  iv. 

(Letter  of  Mithridates) ;  FL,  iii.  6 ; 

V.,ii4,  89 
Ninus,V.,i.6 
Nobility,  tyranny  of,  J.,  41 
Nola,V.,L7 

Nucerinus,  Publius  Sittius,  C,  21 
Numa  Pompilius,  reign  of,  FL,  i.  2, 8 
Numantine  War,  J.,  7.   Destruction  of 

Numantia,  Fl.,  iL  18 
Numidians,  whence  their  name,  J.,  18. 

Thair  origin  and  progress,  id.   Numi* 

dia  made  a  province,  V.,  iL  39 
Numitor,FL,i.l 

Oblivion,  river  of,  FL,  ii.  17 

Obsidional  crown,  V.,  i.  12 

Ocriculum,Fl.,L7 

Octavia,  sister  of  Augustus,  wife  of 
Antony,  V..  ii.  78 

Octavius,  father  of  Augustus,  V.,  ii.  59 

Octavius.    See  Augustus  Offisar 

Ol^rmpic  games  instituted,  Y.,  i.  7 

Opimian  wine,  Y.,  ii.  7 

Opimius,  Lucius,  chief  of  ten  commis- 
sioners for  dividing  the  kingdom  of 
Numidia,  J.,  16.  KiUs  C.  Gracchus 
and  Fulvius  Flaccus,  Y-,  ii.  6 

Ops,  her  temple,  Y.,  ii.  60 

Orestes,  Y..  L  1 .    His  sons,  Y.,  i.  2 

OrestUla,  Aurelia,  C,  15, 36 

Orodes,king  of  Parthia,  cuts  off  Crassus, 
Y.,iL46,91 

Osci  corrupt  Cuma,  V.,  i.  4 


Ostia,Fl.,L4;  Y.,ii.9i 

Otho,  Boscius,  his  lav,  V.,  u.  S2 

Ovid,Y.,ii.36 

Facoros,  the  Parthian  prince,  defeated, 

Fl.,iv.9;  V.,u.78 
Paouvius,  writer  of  tragedies,  V.,iL  9 
Palinurus,  prom.,  Y.,  ii.  T9 
Pannonians,  subdued  Iw  Augustus,  Fl., 

iv.  12 :  Y.,ii.  39, 114.  Bebe^  V.,  2. 110 
Pansa,  his  advice  to  Ofesar,  V.,  ii.  57. 

His  death.  Y.,  ii.  61 
Parilia,  birthday  of  Borne,  Y.,  i.  7 
Parthia^  war  of  the  Romans  with,  Fl., 

UL 11 
Parthians  conquer  Crassus,  Fl.,  iiL  11. 

Defeated    by  Yentidius,   Fl.,   iv.  9. 

Conquer  Antony,  iv.  11.    Betnm  the 

Boman  standards,  Fl.,  iv.  12;  Y.,  ii. 

91.    iSr«wY.,ti.46,100,101 
Parties,  political,  how  formed*  J.,  41 
Patricians,  Y.,  i.  8 
PauluB  iS;milius  subdues  Perses,  Fl.,  ii. 

12 ;  Y.,  i.  9.    His  sons,  V.,  L  10 
Paulus  JSmiUus  sladn  at  Cannae,  V.,  i.  9 
Pedius,  consul,  his  law  against  Gasar's 

assassins,  Y.,  ii.  69 
Pelasgi  remove  to  Athens,  V.,  i.  3 
Peloponnesians  build  Megara,  Y.,i.  8 
Pelops,  his    family  expelled    by  the 

HeraclidiB,Y.,i.2 
Penthilus,  son  of  Orestes,  Y.,i.  1 
Perpema  conquers  Aristonicus,  Y.,  ii.  4 
Perperna  murders  Sertorius,  v.,  ii.  30. 

Conquered  by  Pompey,  Fl.,  til.  22 
Perses,  king  of  Macedonia,  C,  51,  81 ; 

Fr.,  B.  iv.  (Letter  of  Mithridates) ; 

Fl.,ii.l2;  Y.,L9,11 
Persians,  J.,  18.  Their  universal  empire, 

v.,  L  6 
Perusia^  siege  of,  FL,  iv.  5 ;  V^  ii.  74 
Petreius,  Marcus,  commands  for  Anto- 

nius  in  the  battle  with  CatilinejC.,  59 
Petreius  and  Afranius  in  Spain,  Fl.,  hr. 

2.    Petreius's  death,  ib.    See  Y.,  ii. 

48,50 
Phamaces,  conquered  by  Cesar,  Fl.,  iv. 

Phiursa&a,  battle  of,  Fl.,  iv.  2 ;  Y.,  iL  52 
Philseni,  Altars  of.  J.,  19.    Legend  of 

thePhilaeni,J.,79 
Philemon,  writer  of  comedy,  Y.,  L 16 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  (Letter  of 

Mithridates,)  Fr.,  B.  iv.;  Fl.,  ii.  7; 

Y.,L6 
Philip,  step-father  of  Augustus,  Y.,  if. 

69,60 
Phillppi,  battle  of,  PI.,  iv.  7 ;  Y..  Ii.  70 
Philip}>us,  Lucius,  his  speech  against 

Lepidus,  Fr.,  B.  i. 
Phoenicians,  some  settled  in  AMca,  J., 

19 
Picenum,  C,  57.    War  with  the  peoide 

of,Fl.,L19;  Y.,iL20,106 
Pindiuf,Y..i.l7 
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Piraeeus,  V.,  ii.  2S 

Pirates  subdued  by  Pompey,  El.»  iii.  6 ; 
v.,  u.  81.  Crucified  by  CflBsar,  V.,  ii. 
42 

Fiso,  Caius,  oould  not  prevail  on  Gioero 
to  accuse  Ctesar,  C,  40.  Why  he 
hated  Gaeaar,  ib. 

Piso.  Gnseus.  G.,  18.  Sent  iuto  Spain, 
C.,19.    His  death,  td. 

Pistoria,  Cm  67 

PlacentiiL  Y.,  i  14 

Plancus  joins  Antony,  V.,  ii.  68.  Pro- 
scribes his  brother,  v.,  it  87, 74.  Vleea 
with  Pulvia,  v..  ii.  76.  His  desertion 
to  Augustus,  and  servility,  V.,  ii.  88 

Plato,  V:,  1.16 

Plautian  Law,  C.,  81 

Plautus,  Lucius,  accuses  Catiline,  C.,81 

PoUio.    See  Asinius 

Pompeius  Rufus,  Quintus,  C.,  80 

Pompey,  first  consul  of  the  family,  V., 

a.i 

Pompey,  consul,  slain  by  the  troops  of 
Cn.Ponipey,V.,ii.20 

Pomp«y,  father  of  Pompey  the  Great, 
y.,  ii.  16.  His  conduct  and  death,  V., 
ii.21 

Pompey,  Cn8Bus,C.,  16, 17.  His  letter  to 
the  senate,  Fr.,  B.  iii.  Mentioned  in 
the  speech  of  Licihius,  Fr.,  B.  iii.  His 
followers,  Ep.  ii.  2.  Takes  the  com- 
mand of  the  Mithridatic  war,  FL,  iii. 
5.  His  further  proceedings  in  the 
East,  and  at  Jerusalem,  ib.  Subdues 
the  pirates,  Fl.,  iii.  6.  Civil  war  with 
Csesar,  Fl.,  iv.  %.  His  theatres,  ib. 
His  death,  t5.;  V.,  U-  62,  53.  See 
v.,  ii.  29, 30.  32, 37, 49.  Marries  JuUa, 
V.,ii.44 

Pompey,  Cnajus.  son  of  Pompey  the 
Great,  his  contests  with  Caesar,  FL, 
iv.  2.    His  death,  ib. 

Pompey,  Sextus,  son  of  Pompey  the 
Great,  his  contests  with  Ciesar,  Fl., 
iv.  2.  His  war  with  Octavius  and 
Antony,  and  death,  Fl.,  iv.  8.  See  Vn 
ii.  72, 77. 79 

Pomtinus.  C  aius.    See  Valerius  Flaccua 

Pontius,  tne  Samnite  general,  Fl.,  i.  16 

Pontius  Telesinus,  v.,  ii.27;  Fl..  iii.  18, 
21 

Pontus,  war  with,  Fl.,  iii.  5.    Made  a 


province,  v.,  ii.  88 
Popedius,Fl.,iU.18 


Popilius  Lsenas,  V.,  i.  10 

Populace,  their  feelings,  €.,  87,  48 

Porcian  Law,  C.,  61 

Porcius,  Marcus  P.  Lsca,  €.,  17 

Porsena^  his  war  with  the  Romans, 

F1.,1.10 
Portioos  of  MeteUus  and  Scipio,  Y.,  ii.  1 
Posthumius,  Albinus,  severe  censor,  Y., 

1.10 
Posthumius,  dictator,  FL,  1. 11 
Posthumius,  Lucius,  Ep.  i.  9 


Proscription,  invented  by  Sylla,  Y.,  ii. 

28;  FL.  iii.,  21.    That  of  the  trium- 
virate, FL,  ii.  6 ;  Y.,  ii  66 
Pseudo-PhiUppus,  Fl.,  U.  14 ;  Y.,  L  11 
Ptolemy,  Y.,  1.10 
Ptolemy,  Fr.,  B.  iv.  (Letter  of  Mithri- 

dates) 
Ptolemy  causes  Pompey's  death,  FL,  iv. 

2:Y.,iL6S 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus,  Fl.,  iii  9:  Y., 

ti.45 
Punic  wars,  first,  Fl.,  ii.  1.    Second,  ii. 

6.    Third,  ii.  15 
Punic  books  of  king  Hiempsal,  J.,  17 
Pyrrhus,  his  war  with  the  Romans,  Fl., 

i.18.    See  \.,  11, 16 

Quinctius,  Lucius,  Fr.,  B.  iii.    (Speech 

of  Licinius) 
Quintilius  Varus,  killed  by  his  fireed- 

man,Y.,iL7l 
Quintilius  Varus,  son  of  the  former, 

killed  with  his  army  in  Germany,  V., 

ii.  117—120 
Quirinus,  name  of  Romulus,  Fl.,  i.  1 

Babirius,  poet,  Y.,  ii.  36 

Baudian  igains,  V.,  ii.  12 ;  Fl.,  iiL  8 

RegulusJPL,  ii.  2 ;  Y.,  ii.  38 

Remus,  FL,  i.  1.    His  death,  ib. 

Rewards  offered  for  information  about 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  C,  80 

RhflBtians  subdued,  Y.,  ii.  89, 96 

Rhea  Sylvia,  FL  LI 

Rhodes,  faithless  to  Rome  in  the  Mace- 
donian war,  C,  61 ;  v..  i.  9.  Act  with 
seal  against  Mithridates,  Y.,  U.  18. 
Takenby  Caasius,  V    ii. 69 

Rhcemetalces,  king  of  Thrace,  V.,  ii.  112 

Rome^  founded  bvthe  Trojans,  C,  6; 
v.,  1. 7.  Character  and  actions  of  its 
early  inhabitants,  C,  6—11.  Com- 
mencement of  licentiousness  among 
the  soldieiT.  C,  11.  Its  condition  at 
the  time  01  Catiline's  conspiracy,  C, 
86.  Romans  adopted  fTOm  other  na- 
tions whatever  tney  considered  eli- 
gible, C,  61;  Fl.,  L  6.  Causes  of 
Rome's  aTeatne88.C.. 53.  When  most 

gowerfm,  Fr.,  B.  1.  When  most 
lameless  in  morals,  ib.  Cause  of 
dissensions  in  Rome,  Fr.,  B.  i.  Rea- 
sons why  Romans  made  war  on  other 
nations,  Fr.,  B.  iv.  (Letter  of  Mithri- 
dates.)  Degeneracy  of  the  common 
people,  Ep.  1.6.  How  Rome  likely 
to  all.  Ep.  ii.  6.  Rome's  greatness, 
FL,  Pr^.  Its  infancQr,  youth,  man- 
hood, and  old  age,  ib.  Its  just  and 
unjust  wars,  Fl.,  ii.  19.  Its  gradual 
corruption  of  morals,  Fl.,  iii.,  12 

Romulus,  his  name  applied  to  Syll% 
Fr.,B.l. 

Romulus,  son  of  Mars  and  Rhea  Sylvia, 
F1.,L1.  Eiayouth^ib.  Builds  Rome, 
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ifi.   dis  reign  and  death,  46,    His 

eiBcienoT,  Fl.,  i.  8 
Bubioon,  V.,ii.  48 
Butilius,  a  lieut.-gen.  of  Metdlus,  J., 

49,86 
Rutiliiis,  historian,  V.,  ii.  9 

SabineB.Pl.,i.l,16.  Made  Birasaa  citi- 
zens, V .,  i.  14 

Sacriportus,  Y.,  U.  26 

SsBnius,  Lucius,  C,  30 

Saguntum,  Fl.,  ii.  6 

Saiendicus.  Fl.,  ii.  17 

Sallentine  War,  FL,  i.  20 

Sallu8t,engaged  early  in  politiealafl!Edra, 
C,  3.  Determines  on  writing  detached 
portions  of  the  history  of  Borne,  C,  4. 
where  his  large  history  commenced, 
Fr.,B.i.,Mw^.  Bid  not  write  theTwo 
Bpistles  to  Csesar,  p.  250,  seq,  Kival 
of  Thucydidea,  V.,  ii.  36 

Salyi,  or  Salyes,  Fl.,  iii.  1 ;  V.,  i.  16 

Samnites,  C,  51.  Their  wars  with  the 
Bomans,  FL,  i.  16, 17.  Made  Aomau 
citizens,  V.,  L 14 

tSardanapalus  killed,  V.,  1.  6 

Sardinia,  conquered,  FL,  ii.  6;  V.,  ii.  38 

Sarmatians  subdued  by  Augostos,  FL, 
iv.l2 

Satuminus,  Fr.,  B.  i.  (Speech  of  Phi- 
Uppus);  V.,ii.  12 

ScflBva*  centurion,  his  valour,  FL,  iv.  2 

Scaurus,  ^milius,  his  character,  J.,  15^ 
One  of  an  embassy  to  Jugurthi^  J.,  25* 
Accompanies  the  consul  Bestia  into 
Numidia,  J.,  28.  Bribed  by  Jugurtha, 
J.,  29.  His  influence  with  the  senate, 
J.j  30.  Appointed  one  of  three  com- 
missioners to  investigate  Jugortha/s 
affairs,  J.,  40;  FL,  iii.  1 

Scaurus,  orator,  V.,  ii.  9 

Sdpio  AArlcacus,  Publins,  J.,  4.  Be- 
ceives  Masinissa  into  alliaooe  with 
Borne,  J..  6.  His  patronage  of  Ju- 
gurtha at  the  siege  of  Nmnantia,  J., 
7, 22.  His  advice  to  him,  J.,  8.  His 
letter  to  Micipsa,  J.,  9.  He  destroys 
Carthage,  1^.,  ii.  15-  Destroys  Nu- 
mantia,  Fl.,ii.l8.  J3m  V.,  L  12,  IS; 
ii.4 

Scipio,  brother  of  Sdpio  Africanus,  sub- 
dues Antiochus,  F1-,  ii.  8 

Sdpio.  orator,  V.,  i.  17 

Scipio  Nadca,  consul,  J.,  26;  Y.,  ii.  1 

Sdpio,  P.,  son  of  AfHcanus,  Y.,  i.  10 

Sdpio  Asiaticus,  deserted  by  his  troops, 
V.,iL25 

Sdpios,  Cnnus  and  Publius,  their  acts 
in  Spain,  FL,  ii.  6, 17 ;  Y.,  ii.  88.  Axe 
slain,  v.,  u  90 

Scipios,  Two,  ffidiles,  Y.,  ii.  8 

Scorda,  FL,  ii.  13 

Scordisci,  FL,  iii.  4 ;  Y.,  ii.  8,  39 

Scribonia,  mother  of  Julia,  V.,  ii,  100 

Scyrrus.  Fr.,  B.  i. 


Scythians  send  ambassadors  to  Au- 
gustus, Fl.,  iv.  12 

Seditions  at  Borne,  FL,  i.  22^26;  iii. 
13-17 

Sdanus,  Y.,  ii,  116, 127 

Seleuda,  Y.  ii  46 

Semiramis,  V.,  i.  6 

Sempronia,  her  diaracter,  C,  2S.  Her 
connexion  with  Dedmus  Bnttui^t/.,  40 

Sempronius  Gracchus,  Y.,  ii.  leo 

Senate,  might  be  augmented  in  num- 
ber, Bp.  1. 11, 12 

Sentius  Satuminus,  Y,,  if.  27, 92.  His 
character,  Y.,  ii.  lOO,  109 

Septimius,  C,  27 

Seres  send  ambassadors  to  Aogiistas, 
FL,  iv.  12 

Serpent  at  Bagrad%  FL,  xL  2 

Sertorius,  Fr.,  B.  iii.  (Letter  of  Pom- 
pey).  The  war  with  him,  Fl.,  iii.  22. 
See  Y.,  ii.  25, 80, 90 

Servilia,  wife  of  Lepidus,  kills  herself, 
Y.,ii,88 

Servius  Tullius.  his  reign,  Fl.,  i.  6, 8 

Sflxtin  Aquee,  Y.,  L  15 ;  Fl.,  iii.  3 

Sicca»  town  of,  J.,  66.  Bevolts  ftom 
Jugurtha,  ib. 

Sicily,  FL,  ii.  2-^.,  IL  37.  Cozii|iwred 
by  MarceUuB,  Fl.,  u.  6 ;  Y.,  U.  38.  In- 
surrection of  slaves  in,  Fl.,  iii.  19 

Sidonians  built  Leptis  Ma4or,  J.,  78 

Sigimer,  German  prince,  v.,  li.  118 

Silanus,  Marcus,  v.,  ii.  12, 77 

Silo.    See  Popedius 

Sisenna,  the  historian,  J.,  9B;  V^ ii. » 

Slaves,  war  of  Borne  with,  Fl,,  ijl  19 

Smyrna  built,  V.,  L  4 

Socrates,  Y.,  L 16 

Sophocles,  ib. 

Sosius,  Antony*»  admiral,  Y.,  if.  85 

Spain,  war  in,  Fl.,  ii.  6, 17;  iv.  2;  Y.,  ii. 
38.  Finally  reduced  under  Augustus. 
FL,iv.l2;  Y.,iL90 

Spartacus,  his  insurrection,  FL,  iii.  20 ; 
Y.,iL30 

Spolia  Opima,  FL,  L 1 ;  ii.  4 

Spurius  Cassius,  FL,  i.  26 

Statilius,  Ludua,  C,  17.  Appointed  to 
fire  the  city,  C,  43.  Charged  before 
the  senate,  and  committed  to  custody, 
C.,46,47.    Put  to  death,  C,  66 

Statius  Murcus,  Y.,  ii.  69, 72, 77 

Suessa  Fometia,  FL,  i  7 

Sulpidus,  orator,  V.,  ii.  9 

Sutnul,  town  of,  besieged  by  Anlus,  J.,  37 

Sylla,  lAicius,  C,  «.  Beg^  w«U,  but 
ended  far  otherwise,  C,  11.  Hk  ve- 
terans, C. ,  16.  His  arrival  in  Numidia 
as  qtuestor  to  Marius,  J,*96.  His 
family  and  character,  ib.  H3a  popu- 
laritv  with  the  army,  J.,  96.  Soit  bv 
Marius  to  Bocchus,  J.,  lOS.  Kls  speeon 
to  Bocchus,  ib.  Goes  again  to  Boc- 
chus, J.-,  105.  His  meeting  with  Yolux, 
J.,  105—107.    Persuades  Boeofaaa  to 
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betray  Jugurtlia,  J.,  HI.   Takes  Jm- 
gtu-tha  prisoner,  J.,  114.  Speech  of  Le- 
pidus  against  him,  Fr.,  B.  i.  Abridged 
the  power  of  the  tribunet,  Pr.,  B.  iii. 
(Speech  of  LidniuB).    Goes  agaiiut 
Mtthridates,  71.,  iii.  5;  V.,  ii.  2S,  34. 
Civil  war  with  Marius,  PI.,  iii.  21 ;  V., 
ii.  2fi,  27.  His  atrocities  and  proscrip- 
tion, ib. ;  v.,  ii  28.    /8s»  v.,  it  17, 10, 
23,  24,  26,  28 
Sylla,  Publius,  C,  17 
Sylla,  Servius,  C,  17 
Syphax,  subdued  by  the  Bomsant,  J.,  6 
Syraeuse,  PI.,  ii.  6;  V.,  ii.  16, 38 
Syria,  PI.,  ii.  8 ;  V.,  u.  37, 88, 46 
Syrtes,  J.,  19.    Described,  J.,  78 

Tanaquil,  PI.,  i.  6 

Toroond^otuB,  PI.,  iv.  2 

Tarentines,  their  war  with  the  Boxnans, 
PL,  i.  18 

Tarentum,  a  colony,  V.,  i.  16 

Tarpeian  rock,  V.,  ii.  24 

Tarquinius,  Lucius,  accuses  Crassus  of 
leaguing  with  Catiline,  C,  48.  His  ac- 
cusation deemed  false  by  the  senate, 
ib. 

Tarquinius  Prisous,  his  reign,  PI.,  i.  6, 8 

Tarquinius  Superbus,  his  reign,  PL,  i. 
7,8 

Tarrula,  Pr.,  B.  L 

Tatius,  PL,  i.  1 

Taurus,  general  of  Octavius,  V.,  ii.  86 

Telamon,  V.,  i.  l 

Tel^sinus,  PL,  iii.  18, 21 ;  V.,  ii.  16,  27 

Tencteri,  PL,  iiL  10 

Terence,  V.,  i.  17 

Teuoer  builds  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  V.,  1. 1 

Teutobochus,  PL,  iii  3 

Teutones,  PL,  iii.  8 ;  V.,  ii.  8, 12 

Thala,  city  of,  J.,  76.  Besieged  by  Me- 
tellus,  i6.    Taken,  J.,  76 ;  PL.  iii.  1 

Thapsus,  battle  of,  PL,  iv.  2 

Theophanes,  V.,  ii.  18 

Theneans  founded  Cyrene,  J.,  19 

Thessaly,  v.,  i.  3 

Thirmida,  J.,  12 

Thoss  the  ^tolian,  PL,  ii.  8 

Thracians,  war  of  the  Romans  with 
them,  PL,  iii.  4.  Subdued  by  Augustus, 
PL,iv.l2;  V.,ii98 

Thurii,  v.,  ii.  68 

Tiberius,  emperor.  His  character,  V., 
ii.  94.  Marries  Julia,  96.  Triumphs 
over  the  Pannonians,  VJ,  Retires  to 
Bhodes,  ib.  Adopted  by  Augustus, 
103.  Subdues  Germany,  106.  Pre- 
pares to  attack  Maroboduus.  108.  Con- 
quers the  Dalmatians,  117.  Made  equal 
in  rank  with  Augustus,  121.  Takes 
the  government,  124.  View  of  his 
admmistration,  126 

Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  T.,  ii.  75 

Tiberius  Nero,  his  opinion  concerning 
the  conspirators,  C,  60 


Tibalhui,V.,iLS6 

Ticinus,  battle  of.  PI.,  ii  6 

Tigranes,  Letter  of  Mithridates,  Pr., 

B.  iv.  Defeated  by  Luoullus,  V..  ii.  38. 

Surrenders  to  Pompey,  V.,  ii.  87 
Tigurini,  PL,  iii.  3. 
Tisidium,  J^  62. 
Torquatus,  Lucius,  C,  18 
Tnaan,  PL.  Pr<2f. 
Trasimene  lake,  battle  of,  PI.,  iL  6 
Trebia,  battle  of,  PL,  ii  6 
Trebonius,  a  conspirator  against  Gtesar, 

V.,ii.66.    Slain,  69 
Treviri.  PL,  iii.  10 
Tribunitial  power,  seditloni  nature  of, 

PL,  iii.  13 
Triumvirate  of  Cnsar,  Pompey,  and 

Crassus,  PL,  iv.  2;  V.,ii44 
Triumvirate  of  Augustus,  Antony,  and 

Lepidus,  PL,  iv.  6 ;  V.,  U.  66 
Trojans  founded  Some,  C,  6 
Tullia,  PL.  i.  7 
Tullian  dungeon,  C,  66 
Tullus  Hostilius,  reign  of,  PI.,  i  8,  8 
Tullus,  Lucius,  C,  18 
Turpilius,    the   Soman    governor    of 

Vacca,  J.,  67.    Put  to  death,  J.,  69 
Tyrants,  Thirty,  at  Athens,  C,  61 
l^Trhenus,  V.,  i.  1 

Yacca^  or  Ya^  J.,  29.   Metellus  places 

a  garrison  in  it.  J.,  47.    Revolts  ftrom 

the  Romans,  J.,  66.    Recovered  by 

MeteUus,  J.,  69 
Valerius  Antias,  v..  ii  9 
Valerius  Placcus,  Lucius,  employed  in 

arresting  the  Allobrogian  deputies, 

C.,45 
Valerius  Publicola,  PI..  1.  9 
Vargunteius.  Lucius,  C,  17, 28 
Varro,  his  death  at  Caniue,  PL,  ii.  6 
Varro,  poet,  V.,  ii.  36 
Varus,  river.  PL,  iii.  2 
Varus  killed  in  Germany,  PI.,  iv.  12  •,  V., 

ii.  117, 118, 119 
Vatinius,  V.,  ii.  69 
Veientes,  PL,  i  12 
Yelleius,  grandfather  of  the  author,  V., 

ii.  6 
Vellica,PL,iv.l2 
Veneti.Pl..iii.lO 
Veutidius  defeats  the  Parthiaus,  Pl.,iv. 

9;  V.,iL65,78 
Vercingetorix.  PI.,  iii.  10 
Vettius  Pioens,  Pr.,  B.  i . 
Vienne,  V.,  ii.  121 
Villa  I'uklica,  Ep.  ii.  4 
Vindelicia,  V.,ii39,95 
Vinicius,  Marcus,  V.,  i.  1,  18-  ii.  118, 

atque  alibi 
Virgfl,  prince  of  poets,  V.,  ii  86 
Viyginius,  PL,  i  24 
Vinathus,  PL,  ii.  17 ;  V.,  U.  1, 90 
Viridomarus,  PL,  ii.  4 
Visurgis,  V.,  U.  106 
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Umbrenus  Publius,  his   transactions 
with  the  deputies  of  the  Allobroges, 

Volsmi,  war  of  the  Romans  with  them, 

FL,i.2l    . 
Tolux,  son  of  Bocchus,  J.,  101, 105.  His 

meeting  with  Sylla.  J..  106, 107 
Voting  by  ballot,  remarks  on,  Ep.  1. 11 
Utica,  J.,  26, 68.    Built,V.,i.2 
Vulso,  Manilas,  subdues  Qallogrsecia, 

V.,ii.39 
Yulturcius,  Titus,  accompanies  the  Al- 

lobro^n  deputies  on  their  departure 

fh}m  Tlome.  C,  44.    Arrested,  C,  46. 

Makes  a  full  confession,  C,  47.    Re- 


warded by  the  senate 
mony,  C,  50 

Wealth,  too  much  regari    ,' 
WiU  of  Caesar,  V.,ii.60 
Wills  made  amidst  prep, 
tie,  V.,ii.6 

Xanthippus,  PL,  ii.  2 
Xerxes  in  a  toga,  V.,  ii.  i 

Zarna^  an  important  city,  besieged  by 
Metellus,  J.,  56.  Its  vigorous  defence, 
J.,  67, 60.  Metellus  raises  the  sieg^e, 
J..  61;  PL,  iii.l. 
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